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The  Bishop's 


Fish    Story 


By  John  W.  Hamilton,  D.D., 

Resident  Bishop  of  (he  Meihodtsi  Episcopal  Church  for  California 

lUitsiratrd  from  phQtogvfjph^  by  TibhitU 


IJSHING  on  tlie  Pacitk' 
coast  nuloeins  the  whok 
fraternity  of  story  tellers. 
When  I  crossed  the  conti- 
neut  on  my  first  visit  to 
the  Paeidc  const  the  jour- 
ney was  made  over  one  of  the  northern 
lines  of  railroad,  I  recall  distinctly  the 
impression  made  upon  my  mind  when 
the  train  stopped  at  the  station  known  as 
Tront  creek.  With  something  of  the 
anglers  instinct,  I  was  indneed  to  leave 
the  car  to  discover  the  trail  leading  to  the 
fisherman's  paradis<3.  I  had  read  the  sto- 
ries of  fishing  '^where  rolls  the  Oregon," 
and  recalled  the  statement  made  in  my 
hearing  once  that  the  salmon  were  so 
thick  in  some  of  the  rivers  that  they; 


actually  obstructed  the  movement  of  the 
boats,  but  I  had  scarcely  reached  the 
platfonn  ahout  the  station  when  I  dis- 
covered a  sign  on  the  end  of  the  build- 
ing which  read : 


TROUT   CEEEIC, 
FIFTY  MILES  FROM   HOPE, 


Instantly,  I  said  to  myself: 
**Munchausen  has  been  on  the  Pacific 
coast.     The  one  place  so  noted  for  its 
fishing  as  to  bear  the  name  of  Trout 
creek  is  itself  fifty  miles  from  Hope.'^ 

I  went  back  into  the  car  to  dismiss 
all  my  hope  of  outings  in  the  woods  and 
mountains  for  brook  trout. 


— women  may  here  comfortably  engage  in  this  most  exhilarating  sport 


DB.    FILBBM    DAJiBS   IMMKB8I0N       OuT  host,  the  moscot  of  the  party 
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The  horitct  dashed  vp  to  the  door  of  the  atone  tavern  at  Klamath  Sprtnga 
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When  I  told  the  story  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  mdicated  ray  great  disap- 
pointnipnt,  I  was  told,  "Wait  and  see." 
A  veritable  Tzaak  Waltoo  was  in  the 
coTiipany,  and  he  said,  "Go  with  me  and 
I'l!  show  you  fishing  that  is  fishing/^ 
An  exciirsion  was  at  onee  planned  to 
the  Klamatli  Hot  Springs,  a  delightful 
spot  situated  in  the  mountains  near  the 
boundary  line  hetween  California  and 
Oregon,  It  was  many  months  Ijefore  I 
fonnd  time  to  fulfill  ray  promise  to  go; 
but  the  time  came  round — 

When    the    aalmon    aeeka    a    fresher    stream 

to  find. 
Which  hither  from  the  aea  comes  yearly  by 

his  km«] 
A»  be  tow'rds  season  grows;    and  stems  the 

watery  tract 
Where    TWy    falling    down    makes    a    high 

cataract, 

I  went,  and  1  am  fully  conscious  of 
the  responsibility  I  assume  in  telling  the 
story  myselt 

The  party  was  a  model  one,  mainly 
ministers^    with    a    couple    of    laymen 


intermingled  to  see  that  the  exuberance 
of  the  trip  did  not  carry  tlie  parsons 
off  their  feet,  and,  not  least,  to  check  up 
the  fish  stories.  Every  man  was  a  fish- 
erman and  had  a  passionate  fondness 
for  the  mountains  and  the  woods  and 
the  brooks*  No  more  congenial  company 
could  have  been  invited.  There  was 
hilarity  enough  to  keep  up  the  spirits 
and  expectations  on  the  road  to  the 
happy  hunting  grounds. 

The  springs  are  located  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  Shasta  Route  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad^  and  the  train 
is  left  at  the  little  mountain  station 
known  as  Ager*  Some  one  said  some- 
thing about  **fever  and  ager'*  when  we 
left  the  train^  but  no  more  bracing 
atmosphere  can  he  found  thun  that  which 
sustains  the  robust  and  vigorous  deni- 
zens of  the  little  mountain  town.  After 
a  hasty  lunch  w*e  mounted  the  wagons  for 
twenty  miles  into  the  interior,  where 
we  were  to  cut  bait  and  beguile  the  mon- 
sters of  the  mountain  brooks. 
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The  road  led  east  over  the  Shasta 
plateau,  here  bearing  unmisbikable 
marks  of  the  titanic  fortes  that  had  their 
play  in  the  region  at  Borae  period  of 
Sliasta's  history  as  an  active  crater. 
Lava  disks*  ash  heaps,  and  basaltic  ter- 
races breaking  now  and  then  into  table 
nionntains  lined  the  way  over  low- lying 
hillfi  to  the  river,  which  itself  wji8  an  old 
break  in  the  lava  flow,  discovered  by  the 
pent  np  waters  of  the  great  lake  region 
of  southern  Oregon  and  westcni  Nevada, 
down  which  those  waters  still  tumbled 
between  basaltic  walls  in  turbulent  flow 
to  the  sea.  Though  it  was  early  June 
the  elevation  assured  freshness  and 
coolness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a 
belated  mountain  spring  was  on  with  all 
its  beauty. 

The  horses  dashed  up  to  the  door  of 
the  stone  tavern,  or,  to  speak  with  more 
respect  and  interest,  the  Klamath 
Springs  Hotel,  at  six  o*clock.  Evening 
was  setting  its  shadows  on  the  hills,  sup- 

r  was  ready,     the     lumbermen    were 


coming  in  from  the  woods  for  the  night 
Some  one  had  caught  fish,  for  tlif^re  was 
the  bill  of  fare  with  luck  written  all 
over  it,  and  when  the  *^small  fry"  came 
to  the  t^ble  done  to  the  proper  brown, 
"Hope"  was  no  longer  fifty  miles  away. 
Through  the  windows  of  the  dining- 
room  could  be  heard  the  rushing  of  the 
river  torrent,  with  now  and  then  a 
splash  from  Shovel  creek,  a  small  stream 
which  runs  close  by  the  end  of  the  hotel. 
It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  locality 
that  the  fishing  range  is  directly  upon 
the  grounds  of  the  hotel  itself,  and  the 
best  pools  are  within  earshot  of  the 
house,  while  in  any  case  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  distant  as  much  as  a  mile. 
This,  with  the  easy  trails  up  and  down 
the  fishing  range  of  the  stream,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  abundance  of  the  fish, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
caught,  makes  a  paradise  for  the  ama- 
teur angler,  and  women  may  here  com- 
fortably engage  in  this  most  healthful 
and  exhilarating  sport. 


Me  shipped  ihcm  to  friend*  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 

R«*dlBf7  bam  IcA  to  r^tfhi  hcf©  s^n-.    Of,  K»*fti,  St  .  Dr.  T1k»,  Filben,  Dr.  W,  S, 
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I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  saw,  and 
as  the  photographer  was  with  us  to 
verify  my  statements  and  it  is  a  Meth- 
odist preacher  who  confirms  the  story, 
I  must  be  believed.  Our  host,  the  mas- 
cot of  the  party,  had  finished  his  sup- 
per first,  jointed  his  rod,  fastened  the 
line,  pulled  on  his  boots,  swung  his 
basket  and  disappeared.  It  was  dark 
when  he  returned,  but  he  had  been  gone 
but  forty  minutes  by  the  watch.  I  saw 
him  coming,  and  the  lid  or  flap  of  the 
basket  was  tied  over  the  more  than  full 
basket  of  fish  with  a  string  from  his 
pocket.  He  had  a  sort  of  fisherman 
stoop  at  best,  but  he  was  bowed  with  his 
luck,  his  glee,  and  his  trout.  Four  of 
us  counted  the  fish.  There  were  eleven 
beauties.  For  the  truth  of  the  story  I 
will  say  that  six  of  us  weighed  them. 
They  pulled  the  scales  at  twenty-two 
pounds,  and  three  of  the  largest  fish 
taken  together  weighed  ten  pounds. 
This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
story  of  a  week  of  the  fisherman's 
delirium. 


The  next  morning  all  of  us  were  in 
the  brook  and  the  brush  before  the  sun 
was  up  with  the  top  of  the  hills.  Long 
before  noon,  our  host  was  out  of  the 
creek,  had  a  chowder  hot  and  ready 
and  canned  goods  open,  by  a  sparkling 
spring  of  mountain-cold  water  along  the 
bank,  in  the  shade.  Every  man  came 
with  his  luck  in  his  basket  and  with  his 
appetite  in  the  right  place  for  the  picnic 
in  the  woods,  and  waited  about  leisurely 
for   the   call   to    luncheon. 

In  washing  that  bait  from  my  fingers, 
the  delirium  was  more  than  I  could 
carry,  the  boulders  slipped  from  under 
my  rubber  boots  and  I  sprawled  on  my 
back  in  the  creek,  while  the  cook,  lay- 
men and  preachers  hurried  to  help  me 
to  my  foot,  to  undress  and  dry  in  the  sun. 

Our  fish  weighed  in  the  evening  of  the 
first  day  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds; 
the  next  day  the  catch  amounted  to 
more  than  two  hundred  pounds.  We 
wrapped  thorn  in  mountain  hay  and 
shipped  thoni  to  friends  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland  by  express. 


0*10  hundred  and  thirty-iico  heauiie$  caught  by  eight  of  the  party 
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If  you  doubt  my  story,  look  at  the 
pictures. 

The  picture  of  the  large  catch  repre- 
geuts  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  fish 
caught  by  eight  of  the  party  from  six 
to  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  hav* 
lug  taken  breakfast  in  the  intervah 
Having  been  in  most  of  the  famous  fish- 
ing regions  of  the  continent  and  never 
having  seen  such  fishing  as  this,  I 
sought  the  explanation  and  they  gave 
me  this  account  of  it  The  fish  are  of 
the  famous  rainbow  trout  that  in  com- 
mon with  their  cousins,  the  salmon  of 
commerce,  make  regular  migrations  to 
the   sea,   or,   to   speak   more   correctly. 


migrate  from  the  sea  to  the  rivers,  in 
their  spawning  seasons,  and  they  were 
now  on  one  of  their  annual  migrations. 
Working  their  way  up  the  main  stream 
in  great  numbers,  they  always  seek 
smaller  streams  for  conditions  favorable 
to  their  spawning.  Shovel  creek  is  one 
of  the  few  tributaries  of  the  Klamath 
river  in  this  region  furnishing  these 
conditions,  and  the  fish  were  availing 
themselves  of  it.  Fresh  from  the  ocean 
they  ivere  in  their  best  fettle,  and  more 
ro3al  sport  no  disciple  of  Walton  was 
ever  favored  with*  The  only  discount 
was  its  satiety — it  was  litejally  sport  to 
wearines^s. 


I 


The  Spring  Fever 

By  Katherine  March  Cuase 

I   want  to  go  a- fishing,  the  fevers  in  my  blood; 
And  memories  of  other  days  roll  o*er  me  in  a  flood : 
The  raeadow-lark's  enticing  call  comes  to  me  o'er  the  fields, 
And  to  its  invitation  my  willing  spirit  yields. 


I  want  to  go  a-fishing — come  comrade,  let  us  go; 
Let's  cast  aside  the  cares  of  life  that  weigh  upon  us  so, 
And  hie  us  to  the  woodland  where  the  silver  waters  swish 
And  there  we'll  roam  together,  and  rest,  and  dream,  and  fish. 


In  the  Klamath  Country 

The  Story  of  a  Summer  Vacation  in  the  Wonderland  of 

Southern  Oregon 

By   G.    B.    OCHELTREE 
Illustrated  from  photographs  hy  membcra  of  the  party 


a 
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loavo  San  Francisco  at 
8:05  p.  M.,  on  July  3d, 
for  a  two  weeks'  trip  in 
Southern  Oregon/'  wrote  the  general; 
"if  you  want  something  out  of  the  usual 
vacation  trip,  bring  Pansy  and  join  us." 
As  the  opportunity  for  such  a  pleasant 
excursion  does  not  offer  every  day,  Pansy 
and  I  were  at  the  ferry  promptly  at  the 
appointed  hour,  arriving  just  in  time  to 
see  the  general  and  party  step  from  a 
Market-street  car. 

While  we  halted  at  Sixteenth  street, 
Oakland,  the  last  member  of  our  party 


IViliUin,  i>lu>to 

— embarked  on  the  Alma  for  Aytncy  lake 

came  aboard  and  we  proceeded  to  take 
inventory,  a?  it  were,  of  our  crowd. 
Here  is  the  list:  Our  host,  whom  for 
convenience  as  well  as  out  of  respect  for 
his  dignity,  we  shall  designate  as  the 
vice-president ;  the  general  and  his  esti- 
mable wife,  his  daughter,  Miss  Marion, 
and  son  Kobert;  Miss  Laura,  a  friend  of 
the  family,  and  Warren  and  Donald, 
chums  of  Robert;  Pansy  and  I;  ten  in 
all,  just  enough  to  have  a  good  time, 
and  all  determined  to  do  so. 

"Xow,''  said  the  general,  "let  us  see 
just  where  we  are  going,"  and,  pulling 
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from  his  pocket  a  map  of  Oregon,  he 
spn?ad  it  before  bira  on  a  talile  brought 
by  the  porter. 

"We  enter  Oregon/'  he  said,  '^aboiit 
fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Laird,  where 
we  leave  the  Southern  Paeific,  passing 
from  Siskiyou  county,  California,  into 
Klamath  county,  Oregon,  where  we  will 
t^pond  our  entire  time/' 

'*!  thong] it  we  were  going  to  Crater 
lake/'  spoke  up  Itobert,  ''And  to  Peli- 
can hay/'  said  Donald. 

"They  both  are  in  Klamatb  county/' 
replied  the  general,  *'which,  by  the  way, 
is  one  of  tbe  largest  and  most  resource- 
ful counties  in  Oregon,  situated  in  the 
southern  part,  east  of  the  Cascade 
mountains,  with  a  mean  altitude  of 
about  4200  feet  above  sea  level,  having 
an  area  of  3,732,480  acres,  of  w^hieh 
1,000,000  acres  are  splendidly  adapted 
to  grazing,  1,206,000  acres  suitable  for 
cultivation,  1,250,000  acres  of  line  tim- 
ber; tbe  remaining  270,480  acres  being 
lakes  and  mar&hcB.  It  is  not  only 
capable  of  sustaining  a  large  resident 
population,  hut  has  many  attractive 
features  which  will  in  time,  and  w^ith 
the    coming    of    proper  transportation 


facilities,  make  it  a  great  pleasure  resort. 
It  has  hundreds  of  miles  of  clear,  cold 
streams  filled  with  Dolly  Varden  and 
rainbow  trout,  beautiful  lakes,  pine  for- 
ests, snow-capped  peaks;  in  fact,  all  of 
the  attractions  desired  by  health  and 
pleasure  seekers,  wliile  to  those  indus- 
trially inclined,  the  Klamath  river, 
which  forms  the  outlet  of  Klamatli  lake 
and  carries  a  large  volume  of  swiftly- 
ilcnving  water,  has  only  to  be  harnessed 
and  put  to  work,  to  supply  power  sufh- 
cicnt  to  drive  mills  and  factories  almost 
without  limit.  Our  objective  point  is 
Crater  lake,  which  we  expect  to  reach 
by  easy  stiiges  via  Pokegama,  Klamath 
Falls  and  Pelican  bay,  but  which  can 
also  he  reached  via  Ashland,  or  Med  ford, 
Oregon.  We  select  the  Pokegama  route 
on  account  of  its  affording  comfortable 
resting  places  at  convenient  distances, 
an  important  item  when  there  are 
ladies  along."  With  this,  the  general 
folded  up  his  map  and  intimated  that 
if  we  did  not  w^ant  to  miss  any  o£  the 
many  points  of  interest  for  wdiich  the 
Slmsta  route  is  so  famous,  it  would  be 
well  to  retire,  a  hint  which  was  imme- 
diately acted  upon. 


Bis  fUhtra  went   trolUng  out   into   the  Wett 

Out  into  the  We9t  a«  the  huh  itchI  down 
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PANOICAMK'    VIi:\V    Hi'   ilcAirK   LAKK    IN   TlIK   <'ASCAI»K    M«HNTAINS   «)K   nUK<;«)N,   SO    MII.KS    lUSTANT   FKOM     Ml 
OK    THE    WuRl.n,    ril.I.ING    AS    IT    lM»KS    TIIII    rUATKll    OF    A.N     lATINTT    \nLiAN«»:      I»Y     1 


Soon  after  l)n*akfast  tin*  iK'xt  inornni«:, 
a  bri<*f  stop  is  nia(l<*  at  Slia>ta  Sprii]«,'>, 
that  all  may  ta^ftc*  tli(»  pun',  ^parklin^ 
waters,  and  our  train  airain  takrs  ii]) 
its  st(*a<ly  cliinb  tnwanl  Ww  suinniit.  Wo 
novor  trn'w  w«'arv  (»!*  tin*  iM-auiiful  pano- 
rama unf«>l(li'«l  mile  Ijv  milo  lu'forr  u.-; 
now  a  l)it  of  wnoilland,  tlion  a  siM'tliinii, 
rushing  lornMit  of  water  out  of  iho  cold 
embrace  of  whicli  wo  aro  held  by  a  frail- 
looking    iron     bridge;    again   an   open 


rouniry,  gnM'n  with  grow  in. i:  grains  and 
gra>^«'s,  pastures  (h»ttod  wilii  contented 
Jnokin.L^  canle  that  give  us  l)ut  a  mere 
glani-e  out  of  the  lorners  »)f  thi'ir  placid 
i'\r>  as  w«'  pa>s;  th«'n  a  \n\:i\\  whirring 
saw  mill,  wh»'r«'.  under  whirling,  buzzing 
saws,  gn-at  pin«»  logs  are  speedily  put 
in  >i/.es  and  shap«'s  fnr  tlie  i»uildor. 

The  charm  is  perfi'rt  and  the  spell 
complete  when,  as  we  wind  in  and  out 
and  acrow  yawning  chasms,  from  every 


COTJNTEY 
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new  point  MouEt  Shasta,  sDow-clad 
almost  from  base  to  summit,  seems  to 
follow  us  witli  a  constant  invitation  to  a 
snowy  embrace.  Most  of  our  party  are 
making  the  trip  for  the  first  time,  and, 
with  keen  enjoyment  of  every  moment 
of  the  day,  feel  almost  regret  when  the 
porter  informs  ns  the  next  station  is 
Laird.  Here  we  are  met  by  friends  and 
after  a  lunch  at  the  old  stage  inn  near 
by,   we   hoard   our   special    train,  gaily 


decorated  with  flags,  bunting  and  pine 
boijghs  in  honor  of  our  coming,  and  are 
soon  speeding  over  the  newly-laid  track 
of  the  Klamath  lake  railroad,  toward 
Pokegama. 

From  T^ird  the  line  follows  the  east 
bank  of  the  Kin  math  river  for  about 
twelve  miles,  where,  crossing  the  river, 
it  commences  to  climb  the  mountain 
side,  gradually  getting  into  the  pine 
timber.     As  we  scale  the  mountain  side 
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a  beautiful  picture  appears  to  be  sud- 
denly hung  before  us,  painted  as  it  were 
by  a  master  hand.  It  is  known  by  the 
unromantic  but  appropriate  name  of 
Fall  creek.  Springing  out  of  the  hills 
many  miles  back  in  the  forest,  the 
stream,  as  daintily  as  a  maiden,  picks 
its  way  among  the  rocks  and  trees  to  the 
edge  of  a  mountain  precipice  above  us, 
down  the  rugged  face  of  which,  with  the 
wild  abandon  of  suicide,  it  throws  itself 
into  the  gulch  many  hundred  feet 
below,  striking  in  its  downward  plunge 
tlie  protruding  edges  and  corners  of 
rocks,  throwing  a  mass  of  white  spray 
like  a  silvery  sail  over  the  tops  of 
stunted  pine  trees  growing  from  rocky 
crevices  and  forming  a  background  of 
green.  The  train  stops  that  we  may 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  which  is 
not  to  be  permitted  to  delight  even 
the  present  generation  much  longer. 
Already  plans  are  being  carried  out  to 
divert  the  waters  of  Fall  creek  into  a 
prosaic  pipe  line  to  furnish  electrical 
energy  for  power  purposes;  which,  as 
the  train  pulls  on,  we  unanimously  vote 
to  be  a  burning  shame. 

To  reach  the  required  elevation  within 
the  prescribed  distance  and  at  a  desir- 
able grade  a  double  "switch  back"  was 
necessary,  the  construction  of  which  was 
a  very  pretty  piece  of  engineering.  From 
the  upper  track  we  get  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Klamath  valley  below.  The 
winding  river,  with  its  wooded  banks 
kept  within  proper  limits  by  towering 
mountain  walls  on  either  side;  green 
fields  extending  from  foothills  to  river 
banks;  small  farmhouses  and  surround- 
ing orchards,  go  to  make  up  a  pastoral 
scene  which  lingers  in  the  memory  long 
after  it  has  passed  from  view. 

We  now  are  in  the  heart  of  the  forest, 
and  we  move  onward  amid  the  tall,  fra- 
grant pines,  which,  as  the  sun  drops 
toward  the  horizon,  cast  lengthening 
shadows  across  our  way,  giving  friendly 
little  shakes  of  their  green  boughs  as  if  to 
extend  a  welcome  to  their  shady  retreat. 
Suddenly  the  whistle  of  our  engine 
sets  up  a  shrill  and  prolonged  shrieking, 
and,  as  we  round  a  sharp  curve,  we  come 
in  sight  of  Camp  Pokegama,  the  present 


terminus  of  the  Klamath  Lake  railway, 
where  we  are  to  spend  at  least  a  week. 

Attracted  by  the  warning  notes  of 
our  engine  whistle,  the  inhabitants  come 
forth  to  meet  and  greet  us  in  a  most 
friendly  way  and  we  are  soon  comfort^ 
ably  domiciled  in  well-built  tent  houses, 
fitted  up  with  all  of  the  appointments 
of  a  good  hotel.  The  tents  are  located 
in  the  form  of  an  inverted  letter  V,  with 
the  general's  tent  forming  the  apex  and 
facing  the  tents  below.  Across  the  open 
space  between  the  tents  are  stretched 
wires  upon  which  hang  gay-colored 
Japanese  lanterns;  the  tents  are  orna- 
mented with  flags  and  green  boughs, 
while,  to  the  front  and  between  two  giant 
pines,  hangs  a  large  flag,  which,  as  we 
stand  in  front  of  our  tents,  seems  to 
wave  us  welcome.  We  meet  again  at  a 
dinner  served  in  a  commodious  tent 
house,  which,  with  an  attached  kitchen, 
is  presided  over  by  a  jewel  of  a  camp 
cook  and  an  efticient  corps  of  waiters. 

Our  landlord  is  a  model  of  what  a 
landlord  should  be,  and  soon  gains  a 
place  in  our  hearts  from  which  it  will 
be  most  difficult  to  displace  him. 

The  first  evening  in  camp  will  be  long 
remembered  by  us  all.  As  the  shades  of 
night  gathered  a  huge  bonfire  was 
lighted,  the  flames  rising  sky  high  in 
roaring  masses  of  red,  giving  a  touch 
of  fairyland  to  the  camps  and  lighting 
the  surrounding  forests  with  a  ruddy 
glow.  After  the  bonfire  had  burned  down, 
the  close  of  day  was  fittingly  observed  by 
a  brilliant  display  of  fireworks. 

The  week  passed  quickly  at  Pokegama 
in  excursions  to  nearby  points  of  inter- 
est, with  an  idle  day  in  camp  occasion- 
ally sandwiched  in. 

Our  evenings  are  spent  around  the 
camp-fire  in  social  converse,  song  and 
merry  jest.  On  one  occasion  an  itinerant 
fiddler  came  in  by  stage  and  a  ball 
was  immediately  arranged  for  and  held 
in  the  waiting-room,  a  large  tent  with 
board  floor  and  with  benches  along  the 
side  walls.  A  bonfire  at  one  end  and  a 
locomotive  headlight  at  the  other  sup- 
plied the  necessary  light  The  costumes 
were  of  the  fancy  dress  variety.  The 
ladies    were      becomingly    arrayed    in 
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— noon  commenced  to  encounter 
huge  anoicbanks 

combinations  of  many  colors.  Tho  gen- 
eral in  blue  pajamas  led  the  grand  marcli 
with  "Little  Buttercup."    The  landlord, 


as  captain  of  the  baseball  team,  followed 
with  '*My  Honolulu  Ijady,"  while  the  dean 
of  the  camp  in  striped  raiment,  and  the 
colonel — so  called  on  account  of  his  being 
on  the  general's  stafT — in  white  flannel 
and  a  silk  sash,  strove  for  third  place, 
with  the  general^  wife  and  a  young 
lady  from  Berkeley,  who  was  passing  tlie 
night  in  camp.  Quadrilles  such  as  our 
grandparents  danced  wore  followed  by 
more  modern  measures  in  quick  succes- 
sion, winding  up  with  the  Virginia  reel, 
when  the  bonfire  burned  out  and,  our 
musician  being  exhausted,  we  regretfully 
dis})ersed. 

The  folbnving  day  we  pasM'd  in  pivp- 
a ration  for  the  trip  to  Crater  lake,  taking 
stages  the  second  morning  for  Klam- 
ath Falls,  where  we  arrived  early  in  tho 
afternoon,  after  a  delightful  ride  of 
thirty-live  miles.  Here  we  were  most 
hospitably  entertained  by  friends  who 
had  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
for   our   journt'y    beyond. 

The  trip  from  Klamath  Falls  to  Peli- 
can bay  on  the  steamer  Alma  is  one  to 
be  long  remembered.  Klamath  lake  may 
in  beauty  of  location  an<l  surroundings 
be  class<^d  as  the  l>ake  (ieorge  of  the 
Pacific,  and  we  doubt  if  Switzerland  has 
a  more  beautiful  body  of  water,  or  one 
more  pictures(|uely  located.  Nestled 
among  the  mountains,  its  wattTs  refleet 
many  snow-ca|)p(*d  peaks  whose  melting 
crowns  renew  the  waters  daily  lost 
through  its  s<mthern  outlet,  the  Klamath 
river.  Ib^  shores  are  outlined  with  ever- 
green trees  of  pine  and  lir  and  offer  ideal 
spots  for  summer  homers  and  camping 
grounds.  Its  northernmost  part,  called 
Telican  bay  from  the  vast  flocks  of  ]X5li- 
cans  that  spend  the  summer  on  its 
waters,  is  tlie  basin  into  which  empties 
('berry  and  Crystal  creeks,  both  of 
which  are  famous  as  trout  streams. 

After  spending  the  night  at  Pelican 
bay  lodge  we  again  embarke<l  on  the 
Alma  for  Agency  lake  landing,  on  the 
east  side,  where  our  teams  were  in  wait- 
ing to  convey  us  to  Crater  lake.  The 
day's  drive  is  full  of  interest.  Almost 
every  turn  in  the  road  has  some  histor- 
ical connection  with  the  Modoc  war, 
fought   in   the    lava   beds   of    Klamath 
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county  in  1872-3.  We  pass  the  Indian 
Agency  and  pay  our  respects  to  its 
Biiperin  ten  dent.  Captain  Applegate.  We 
are  now  on  the  Klamath  Indian  reser- 
\  vation,    about   sixty    miles    square    and 

H     compriaiiiir  Bome  of  the  most  fertile  and 

I- 


best  watered  valleys  in  Oregon.  We  can 
but  condemn  the  judjg:inent  of  the  stub- 
born Modocs  wIjo  preferred  tlie  lava  beds 
further  south  to  this  land  of  promise. 

A  few  miles  north  of  the  agency  we 
pass    old    Fort    Klamath,    where    were 
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The  tents  are  located  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  V 


stationed  the  fodoral  troops  during  the 
period  of  military  occupation  of  KUiniath 
Indian  agency,  now  long  since  aban- 
doned to  the  use  of  the  Indians.  The 
spot  is  pointed  out  on  which  the  leaders 
of  the  Modoc  war  were  executed,  a  strik- 
ing example  to  all  who  might  aspire  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  We  camp  for 
lunch  on  Clear  creek  under  the  shade 
of  an  aspen  grove  and  again  bless  the 
hospitable  ladies  of  Klamath  Falls,  who, 
foreseeing  our  necessities,  have  provided 
a  bountiful  luncheon  for  us. 

The  stop  is  made  as  brief  as  possible 
that  camp  at  the  foot  of  Crater  lake 
mountain  may  be  reached  early  in  the 
evening.  Leaving  Clear  creek  we  pass 
Fort  creek  and,  later,  Wood  river,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Klam- 
ath Indian  reservation. 

The  ride  from  Wood  river  to  the  head 
of  Alma  creek  canyon  is  most  delightful. 
The  atmosphere  is  clear  and  sweet ;  broad 
meadows  alternate  with  groves  of  aspen 
trees,  whose  leaves  seem  to  quiver  with 
the  delight  of  existence;  the  sunlight  of 
a  cloudless  day  gives  color  and  bright- 
ness, and  the  songs  of  birds,  melody  to 
the  scene.  The  road  lies  along  the  west 
bank  of  Alma  creek  canyon,  the  rugged- 
ness  and  gorgeous  colorings  of  which 
are  exceeded  by  the  grand  canyon  of  the 
Colorado  only  in  quantity,  while  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  Alma  creek 


makes  its  way  from  its  source  in  the 
side  of  a  hill  a  few  miles  to  the  north. 

We  are  now  within  the  limits  of  Cra- 
ter Lake  National  Park,  and,  stopping  at 
the  camp  of  the  superintendent,  Frank 
Arrant,  prevail  upon  him  to  join  us. 
Camp  is  reached  just  at  sundown  and 
tents  are  quickly  set  up,  fires  lighted, 
and  supper  commenced.  There  is  some- 
thing for  all  to  do  and  many  hands  make 
light  work,  so  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
camp  is  in  order  for  the  night.  Through 
the  trees  we  hear  the  rippling  waters 
of  Castle  creek,  the  source  of  Hogue 
river,  and  catch  glimpses  of  snow-banks 
on  the  mountain  sides  lighted  up  by  the 
flames  of  our  huge  bonfire. 

Early  next  morning  coifee  and  crack- 
ers are  served,  and  at  4:30  Superin- 
tendent Arrant  gives  the  order  to  march, 
and  the  ascent  to  Crater  lake  is  begun. 
At  first  it  was  relatively  easy  climbing, 
but  we  soon  commenced  to  encounter 
huge  snowbanks,  which  were  more  dif- 
ficult. Those  who  had  failed  to  provide 
themselves  with  rubber  overshoes,  or 
shoes  with  spiked  soles,  at  times  found  it 
hard  to  gain  a  foothold,  notwithstanding 
the  snow  easily  sustained  our  weight. 
Frequent  pauses  were  made  for  rest,  that 
none  might  be  exhausted  on  reaching  the 
summit.  From  under  snowbanks  streams 
of  water  cut  their  way  down  the  moun- 
tain   side,    eventually    reaching    Castle 
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cTpek  or  Alma  creek  below.  The  air  is 
crisp  and  bracing,  and  although  the 
altitude  is  rapidly  ncaring  seven  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea  level,  we  feel  no 
inconvenienee  other  than  we  tire  a  little 
quicker  after  each  rest  than  before. 

We  had  hoped  to  see  the  sun  rise  from 
the  summit,  but,  notwithstanding  our 
early  start,  the  sun  met  us  as  we  were 
starting  on  the  last  part  of  the  climb. 
We  reached  the  volcano's  rim  at  ti  :10 
a.m.  and  looked  down  upon  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  Crater  lake.  The  effect  of  the 
first  view  is  st^irtling,  and  one  involun- 
tarily shrinks  back  as  the  eye  rests  upon 
the  awfu!  majesty  of  the  picture  as  a 
whole,  but  this  feeling  in  turn  gives 
place  to  a  sense  of  fascination  that  holds 
the  faculties  s]X!llbound,  entranced  by 
the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  The  sun  has 
already  given  the  water,  two  thousand 
feet  below^  the  deepest  color  of  indigo, 
shading  into  the  daintiest  tint  of  baby 
blue   just   where   the   waters   meet   the 


shadows  of  the  crater  walls  on  the 
opposite  side,  some  sii  miles  distant. 
CJreat  banks  of  snow,  many  feet  in  depth, 
are  piled  wherever  they  could  fiud  lodg- 
ment around  the  inside  of  the  craters 
walls,  while  the  Watch  ma  n»  Glacier 
Peak,  Scott  Peak,  Castle  Crest  and  many 
other  peaks  raise  their  everlasting  snow- 
crowned  heads  like  aged  sentinels  around 
the  crater's  rim,  their  white  shadows 
reflected  in  striking  contrast  in  the  blue 
waters  below.  To  tiie  left,  and  rising 
from  the  waters  of  the  lake,  is  Wizard 
island,  near  the  center  of  which  is 
another  extinct  volcano,  and  we  are  told 
that  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  two 
thousand  feet,  there  are  many  other 
craters  J  all  in  their  time  forming  as 
many  chimneys  to  the  inferno  beneatli. 

Wo  select  Victor  roek  as  our  point  of 
observation,  and  for  hours  feast  upon 
the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  until  hunger 
too  strong  to  be  longer  denied  causes  us 
to  give  one  lingering,  parting  look  and 
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regretfully  turn  our  backs  upon  Crater 
lake  and  our  faces  toward  camp  and 
breakfast.  A  new  road  is  now  being 
built  by  Superintendent  Arrant  from  the 
head  of  Ahna  creek  to  the  crater's  rim, 
so  the  visitor  of  the  near  future  will  be 
able  to  camp  at  the  summit  instead  of  at 
the  foot  of  Crater  Lake  mountain.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  road  up  the  mountain  side 
now,  but  snow  renders  it  impassable  most 
of  the  year. 

The  inner  man  satisfied,  we  strike 
camp  in  the  early  afternoon,  and 
retracing  our  steps,  regretfully  part  com- 
pany with  Superintendent  Arrant  at  his 
own  camp.  He  has  proved  himself  a 
jolly  companion  as  well  as  an  able 
guide.  His  work  in  the  improvement 
of  the  roads  in  Crater  Ijake  national 
park  speaks  volumes  for  his  energy  and 
efliciency.  The  ladies  are  somewhat 
fatigued  with  the  exertions  of  the  previ- 
ous twenty- four  hours,  so  we  make  an 
early  stop  for  the  night  at  the  hotel  at 
New  Fort  Klamath,  leaving  the  follow- 
ing morning  greatly  refreshed  for  camp 
on  the  Williamson  river,  where  we  are 
to  spend  two  days  fishing. 

The  pleasure  of  life  at  Camp  Aspen 
on  the  Williamson  river  must  be  expe- 
rienced to  be  known.  Care  has  no  abiding 
place  in  that  vicinity.  If  you  would 
have  fish,  just  cast  your  fly  on  the  water 
and  rainl)Ow  trout  may  be  had  for  the 
landing.  Should  you  be  temporarily  out 
of  luck,  your  camping  neigiibors  will 
supply  your  deficiencies  as  they  did  ours. 
Your  enjoyment,  however,  \v\\\  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  you  have  as  your 
hosts  the  same  genial  gentlemen  from 
Klamath  Falls  who  were  our  guiding 
stars.  The  term  "star '  is  used  advisedly. 
Each  was  in  his  own  w^ay  a  specialist. 
One  was  renowned  throughout  Oregon, 
not  only  for  his  knowledge  of  Blackstone, 
hut  also  for  his  skill  in  the  more  subtle 
art  of  cooking  trout  just  to  a  turn. 
Another,  likewise  of  tiie  bench,  was  also 
an  artist,  both  in  camp  management  and 
with  the  camera,  and  to  him  are  we 
indebted  for  the  illustrations  shown  here- 
in. The  third  was  a  financier,  whom  the 
ladies  voted  the  handiest  man  in  camp, 
80  completely  was  he  master  of  those 
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details  bo  conducive  to  comfort  in  camp. 

The  reputation  of  Spring  creek  and 
Williamson  river  as  trout-fishing  streams 
of  first  rank  was  fully  sustained  during 
our  sojourn  at  Camp  Aspen,  the  gen- 
eral securing  first  honors  as  to  size  and 
weight  of  fish  caught.  The  morning  of 
the  third  day  we  reluctantly  bade  good 
by  to  our  host,  singing  as  we  departed, 
"For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,''  which 
nobody  could  deny. 

The  return  to  Klamath  Falls  was 
made  by  stage.  The  ride  is  most  enjoy- 
able; green  fields,  fertile  valleys,  rich 
in  growing  native  grasses;  typical  Ore- 
gon streams,  clear  and  cold,  from  which 
our  driver  dips  water  for  our  thirsty 
horses.  The  roadside  is  hedged  with  wild 
roses  in  full  bloom,  while  wild  lilacs  with 
feathery,  purple  plumes  wave  us  an 
invitation  to  share  with  them  our  admira- 
tion for  the  rose.  Wild  strawberry  vines 
cover  the  ground  of  the  forests  as  a  car- 
pet, reminding  us  of  the  meadows  of 
our  boyhood. 

We  halt  at  noon  at  a  wayside  inn, 
where  an  ex-German  soldier  and  his  frau 


serve  us  with  an  appetizing  luncheon,  got 
up  in  short  order  and  without  pre- 
vious notice ;  not  a  small  task  for  a  party 
now  numbering  eighteen  in  all.  The 
approach  to  Klamath  Falls  from  the 
north  is  full  of  interest.  The  country 
becomes  less  broken  and  is  in  a  better 
state  of  cultivation.  To  the  left  and 
south  lies  Klamath  basin,  containing 
more  than  6000  acres  in  alfalfa  and 
under  irrigation.  Our  reception  was  not 
less  hospitable  than  the  first. 

Dinner,  reception  and  ball  followed 
in  rapid  succession  and  until  a  late  hour, 
and  it  was  with  much  regret  that  we  said 
farewell  the  next  morning  as  we  started 
for  Pokegama.  Our  last  evening  in 
Pokegama  was  delightfully  spent  in  cel- 
ebrating the  birthday  of  Miss  Marion. 
In  honor  of  the  event  dinner  was  served 
in  an  open  air  bower  in  front  of  the 
official  residence,  and  such  a  dinner! 
The  crowning  feature  was  a  dove  pie, 
such  as  one  rarely  encounters  more 
than  once  in  a  life  time,  but  when 
one  is  encountered  it  will  be  long 
remembered. 


A  Day  Dream 

By  Mabel  Porter  Pitts 

Over  yonder  near  the  shore-line  there's  a  sea-gull  slowly  fiying, 
Drifting  gently  on  the  bosom  of  the  land  breeze  from  the  hills. 
And  he  steeps  within  its  fragrance  all  his  senses — none  denying, 
Till  his  brain  is  strangely  heavy,  and  his  bosom  sweetly  thrills. 

Over  yonder  near  the  shore-line  I,  in  fancy,  see  the  luster 
Of  the  ardent  sunshine  streaming  on  the  hills  serene  and  brown. 
And  my  vagrant  heart  is  resting  where  the  redwoods  thickly  cluster. 
While  my  body  lingers,  helpless,  in  the  smoke-encircled  town. 


I've  a  fervid,  wanton  longing  for  a  spot  I  know  out  yonder, 
'Tis  a  little  sun-kissed  picture  that  I  paint  when  world-oppressed. 
And  I  dream  that  I  through  fragrance  of  a  phantom  garden  wander 
Where,  in  fancy,  I've  a  cabin  and,  in  fancy,  am  at  rest. 
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THE  LOVE  OF  KENO  M^KEOWN 

ByGiffordHall 


A  Story  Drama  of  the  Border-land 

/flti^tmtcd    U^*'*^    dm\K%f\Q»    h)i    Ed.    Borein. 

Here  is  presented  to  Sunset  readers  the  fust  ttisfalment  of  a  story  of  the  natwn*a 
southirciftern  border -land.  The  auth^r^  Gifford  Hallf  h<js  been  soldtLr,  sailor,  and  scout ^  and 
knows  ucU  the  life  he  urites  about ;  h^  is  fortunate  in  having  as  illusiratur  Ed,  lioreifi^  painter 
and  cowpuncheTt  uho,  ioOf  knoics  hy  experience,  of  the  strange  types  on  range  and  desert. 


Chapter   I 


-^  HE  sun   was  blazing  hot 


and  the  tniil  across  the  saudy, 
linish-studd<^d  desert  dry  and 
long.  Angela  cried  a  little  as 
she  trudged  in  the  wake  of  her 
ihroQ  firewood-packed  hnrros. 
She  shouhl  not  have  cried, 
heing  nearly  fifteen  and  a 
wonnin  through  her  sonthern 
nativity;  but  tlie  heart  of  tlie  child  was 
still  hers,  and  who  sliall  chide  wheu 
(.hildren  cry  from  weariness  and  hurts? 
Far  behind  Angela  lay  the  place  where 
Juan  Pad  ilia  had  grubbed  up  the  wood 
now  on  the  donkeys'  backs;  far  ahead, 
indeed,  was  the  little  adobe  homestead 
to  which  she  must  get  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, lest  Jvian  beat  her. 

As  she  trudged  and  cried,  a  horseman 
swept  past  her  at  a  swinging  lope  only 
to  turn,  presently,  and,  in  bastard 
Spanish,  ask  for  water. 

"Fm  as  dry  as  a  Injun  mummy,  sen- 
orita/'  he  said^  aa  she  answered  him  in 


a  queer  English  entirely  her  own,  "Yon 
let  Fra  dry  I  So  pass  that  old  canteen 
o'  yourn  right  along  if  there's  a  single 
drop  in  it." 

"Come,  quick  now,  little  woman,"  he 
went  on  quixzieally  and  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  a  reply  in  his  own  langufigc, 
**for  Fm  just  about  petered  out»  and  Fm 
darned  if  I  want  to  rash  in  before  T  get 
a  square  look  at  that  pretty  face  o' 
youm." 

Angela  crimsoned,  but  flew  to  the 
burro  carrying  her  water  supply,  pres- 
ently banding  tlie  canteen  to  the  cowboy 
stranger,  with  all  the  unconscious  grace 
of  her  people.  He  gasped  with  satisfac- 
tion as  ho  handed  it  back. 

^'Buftiol  hue  no  I  Much  a  gracias,  sen- 
orita,'*  he  said,  "  'taint  exactly  the  nectar 
these  poet  gents  write  about  mebbe,  that 
water  o'  yourn,  but  it^s  miglity  near  it, 
to  my  taste  right  now,  I'd  lots  o'  water, 
loo,  a  while  back,  but  my  old  plug  here 
he  went  an'  stepped  on  the  canteen  last 
rest  we  took,  an'  busted  it,  y'  see." 
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Still  crimson  under  his  bold,  unblink- 
ing stare,  the  little  ^[exican  nodded 
sympathetically.  She  was  glad  she  had 
succor  for  the  stranger  Americano ;  glad, 
too,  for  the  break  in  the  monotony  of 
her  existence.  It  is  also  pleasant  to 
be  admired,  however  audaciously,  and 
despite  her  child-heart  Angela  was  more 
awake  to  such  influence  than  she  had 
ever  dreamed,  even  under  the  kiss  of 
Encamacion  Seljas,  her  persistent,  but 
detested   Mexican  wooer. 

She  dried  her  eyes  now  on  her  frayed 
old  frock.  As  she  did  so  Keno  McKeown 
thought  her  the  sweetest  little  bit  of 
femininity  he  had  ever  met.  Perhaps 
her  naturalness  pleased  him  as  much  as 
her  prettiness. 

"What  you  been  cr}'in'  for,  sister?" 
he  asked,  shortly. 

Angela  hesitated.  Contact  from  baby- 
hood with  the  whites  of  the  border-land 
made  her  shy.  But  the  trail  had  been 
all  too  wearisome. 

"Because  I  am  tired,  seiior,"  slie 
replied,  "and  hate  this  work  of  bringing 
in  wood  for  Juan  Padilla.  Because, 
senor,  I  dream  of  the  world  I  would  like 
to  see.  El  Paso,  you  know,  and  the  bull 
fight,  and  fiesta  and  dancing.  The 
squaw  of  the  Indian  she  fetch  the  wood 
from  the  hills  and  the  water  from  the 
river,  but  I  am  not  a  squaw  and  I  am 
not  what  you  Americanos  call  the 
greaser;  I  am  more  Spanish.  Oh,  seii- 
or,  I  hate  this  work,  and  I  hate  Juan 
Padilla,  my  mother's  husband,  who  is 
not  my  father.  Do  you  not  see,  senor, 
I  am  of  those  who  would  be  free?" 

The  cowboy  gasped.  Behind  a  reck- 
less puncher's  heart  lay  the  backbone 
bequeathed  of  American  ancestors,  and 
over  all  dominated  a  brain  quick  of 
grasp.  Here  before  him  was  no  common 
child  of  the  desert,  but  a  strange  result. 
This  he  understood  by  subtle  intuition. 
His  interest  in  Angela  grew  stronger 
by  a  mighty  bound. 

That  this  daughter  of  the  southland, 
leaning  indolently  against  her  donkey, 
or  firing  so  suddenly  in  resentment 
against  Fate,  might  one  day  be  actually 
beautiful  was  evident.  Ijooking  down 
at  her,  Keno  felt  as  deep  a  hatred  for 
Padilla  as  she  did. 


"Dem  it!"  he  muttered  under  his 
breath,  *T)ut  I've  a  great  mind  to  free 
you,  little  sis;  you  can  bet  yer  dear 
little  eyes  I  have.  Gee-willikins !  But 
you'd  shake  'em  up  in  Paso  an*  Del 
Norte,  in  another  year  or  so  I" 

Some  Mexican  women  are  brown  and 
ugly,  others  are  almost  white  and  very 
comely,  indeed.  When,  therefore,  you 
understand  that  Angela's  mother  was 
already  of  these  latter  and  had,  previous 
to  her  marriage  with  peon  Juan  Padilla, 
been  the  love  of  her  purely  Castilian 
padrone,  Don  Pedro  Arguelles,  you  will 
no  doubt,  perceive  the  possibility  of 
exquisite  face  and  figure  in  the  daugh- 
ter; and  by  these  Keno  McKeown  was 
entranced. 

There  was  plenty  of  tobacco  in  his 
pouch.  This  he  pulled  out,  handing  it 
gravely  to  the  girl,  together  with  his 
book  of  yellow  cigarette  paper. 

"Roll  for  us,  little  sister,"  he  said, 
and  when  Angela  deftly  twisted  a  cigar- 
ette for  each  he  dreamily  whiffed  his 
and  watched  her,  letting  her  do  most 
of  the  talking. 

She  was  an  open  book  now,  not  a  very 
strong  or  deep  book,  perhaps,  but  one 
so  full  of  simple  truth  as  to  claim  all  his 
attention.  Page  after  page  she  turned 
for  him,  baring  all  the  slumbering 
secrets  of  her  volcanic  nature,  luring  him 
ever  forward  to  the  passion  that  in  the 
end  swept  him  from  his  feet  as  a  mighty 
river  swwps  its  victims. 

The  man  was  a-hungercd;  had  been 
hungered  far  too  long  to  hesitate  over 
this  gift  of  his  gods.  His  eyes  flamed 
as  he  pictured  the  future;  his  heart 
swelled  big  as  it  took  her  to  its  deeps. 

There  on  the  red  desert  she  stood, 
a  slim  untrammeled  figure,  lithe  and 
vibrant  under  every  passing  impulse,  as 
is  a  willow  to  the  sportive  breeze;  the 
incarnation  of  all  that  is  born  of  sapphire 
skies  and  leashless  human  emotions,  yet 
toned  to  ever  recurrent  tenderness  by 
some  vague  attribute  bequeathed  by  long 
departed  ancestors.  For  once  in  a  life 
of  sudden  fancies  and  swifter  disillu- 
sions, Keno  McKeown  loved. 

Under  a  great,  high-crowned  sombrero 
gleamed  her  piquant,  oval  face,  with  its 
star-like  eyes;    under    the    eyes    again 
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flushed  red  and  tempting  a  sensuous 
month,  as  expressive  as  the  eyes,  and 
down  over  a  half-bared  breast  tumbled 
a  mass  of  black-brown  hair  like  an  inky 
cataract.    Angela  was  irresistible. 

The  plainsman  reveled  in  her.  The 
gun-fighter,  who  had  killed  his  man  in 
three  different  fights  to  the  death,  was 
conquered.  He  became  as  a  longing 
child  for  a  while,  only  to  become  the 
more  compelling  man  later. 

"So  that's  it,  is  itr  he  said,  by  and 
by,  "you'd  like  to  hit  life,  would  you 
sweetheart?  Well,  an'  why  not?  Say, 
Chiquita,  how'd  you  like  to  go  with  me 
an'  see  things?  I'm  mighty  near  a 
thousan'  dollars  ahead  o'  the  game, 
right  now,  sis,  an'  a  thousan'  dollars  is 
pretty  good  money,  pretty  good  dinero. 
Come,  speak  up,  how'd  you  like  to  go 
with  me  an'  find  all  them  pretty  things 
you  been  cryin'  for?  Speak,  sis.  I'd 
be  mighty  good  to  you — you  bet  I  just 
would.    Will  you  go?" 

Angela  flushed  and  paled  alternately. 
There  was  no  evading  the  cowpunchei^s 
gleaming  eyes.  As  he  looked,  so  might 
primal  man  have  looked  upon  a  long- 
desired  captive  taken  from  a  foeman's 
tent.  And  yet  though  she  shrank,  she 
yearned. 

"Come  child,"  he  pressed,  "speak  up. 
You  savey,  I  can  see.  Will  you  go  with 
me?" 

The  plainsman  was  superb  in  his 
power  as  he  spoke.  There  in  the  open 
setting  of  the  plain  he  stood  out  bravely; 
no  show,  no  swagger,  but  as  one  who 
deals  a  top  hand  in  Life's  sternest 
games. 

All  frontiersman  he  was,  strangely 
keen  in  the  eye,  heavy  and  aggressive  of 
jaw,  cruel  of  mouth ;  cowpuncher  indeed 
from  the  crown  of  his  Stetson  hat 
to  the  silver-spurred  high  heel  of  his 
long  boot.  Yet  had  he  softened  to  a 
tenderness  only  possible  to  such  as  he, 
now  Love  had  seized  him. 

The  little  cat-hammed,  lop-eared, 
spur-galled  pony  he  rode  nibbled  fit- 
fully at  the  sage-brush,  and  jingled  the 
bit-chains  as  he  munched  the  stuff  he 
nipped.  One  of  the  burros  lay  down 
with  his  load,  and  would  need  help  ere 
he  could  rise  again;  another  wandered 


quite  a  distance,  seeking  herbage  not  to 
be  found.  But  neither  man  nor  girl 
cared.  Their  sweetest  heritage  had 
found  them. 

The  cowboy  moved  first,  swingiQg 
suddenly  and  swiftly  out  of  the  saddle 
to  clasp  Angela  to  him  in  a  gust  of  pas- 
sion. There  was  none  to  say  him  nay, 
only  the  desert  sun  to  see.  He  was,  as 
his  firpt  fathers  had  been,  a  law  unto 
himself. 

"Little  one,"  he  cried,  "it's  got  to  be ! 
No  blamed  greaser  ever  beats  you  again^ 
an'  no  coyote  o'  the  breed  ever  kisses  you. 
You're  mine,  little  one.  You  wanted 
'em  an'  you  shall  have  'em — love  an' 
happiness.  Don't  you  hear  the  bands 
a-playin',  an'  the  shoutin'  in  the  bull 
ring,  an'  the  rattle  o'  the  tables?  Can't 
you  feel  the  cling  o'  the  fancy  little 
dresses  I'll  buy  you  against  them  dainty 
little  limbs  o'  youm.  Can't  you  feel  the 
kisses  I'll  give  you.  Baby— like  this — 
an'  this — an'  this!  0,  my  little  Spanish 
belle,  I'll  make  you  a  queen  if  you'll 
come.     Will  you — will  you?" 

But  Angela  struggled  now.  Keno's 
burning  kisses  and  words  frightened  her, 
while  yet  they  drew  her  opening  woman 
soul  to  answer  them  as  madly. 

"Let  me  go,  senor,"  she  cried.  "Let 
me  go  to  my  mother.  It  is  not  good  that 
I  stay  and  listen.  0,  51*.  si,  1  trust  you 
that  you  hurt  me  not.  That  you  be  very 
good  to  me,  and  I  too  feel — oh,  seiior, 
I  know  not  what.  But,  senor,  I  cannot. 
Ah,  seiior,  my  sister  was  of  these  our 
going  would  make  me;  and  she  die  of 
the  knife  in  Mexico  City,  the  knife  of 
the  Americano  who  took  lier.  And  my 
mother  she  cry,  and  the  good  sister  who 
have  teached  me  and  Manuela  they  cry 
also  and  bid  me  not  go  wicked  like  her. 
Senor,  I  cannot.  0,  my  heart  it  cry  for 
love,  and  for  the  music,  and  the  pretty 
thing — am  I  not  Spanish  most? — but 
I  could  not  be  as  Manuela.  Mariana 
they  give  me  to  Encamacion  and  he 
give  back  some  cattle.  Maybe  my  heart 
it  break,  but  it  is  better  so,  for  then  I 
go  not  to  hell  as  the  bad  girl  she  go. 
Encamacion  he  marry  me  by  the  church, 
and  you,  seiior — you  would  not." 

Eeno  let  go,  looking  down  with  puz- 
zled but  strangely  ten&r  eyes.    Then  he 
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drew  her  to  himself  again,  holding  her 
quivering  form  close. 

"So  it's  a  real  marriage  you  want, 
little  one,  is  it?  Can't  say  I've  any  hank- 
ej^n'  after  the  padre  business  myself. 
But  seein'  as  you  have,  I'm  'gfeeable. 
Light  o'  conscience,  light  o'  love  mebbe, 
an'  you're  shore  as  good  a  girl  to  rope 
to  as  I  want.  Let's  get  on,  'Gela,  an'  see 
your  folk.  The  priest  racket  goes.  I 
backs  the  play.  Now  kiss  me  once  on 
your  own  just  to  show  you  love  me, 
an'  I  stands  for  you  against  the  hull 
earth." 

With  a  quick  strong  swing  of  muscu- 
lar arms  the  cowboy  picked  his  tiny 
love  from  the  ground,  as  he  might  have 
taken  up  an  infant,  and  held  her  mouth 
to  his.  "Kiss  me,  'Gela,"  he  whispered, 
"kiss  me  good,  an'  I  fights  the  world  for 
you." 

It  had  been  terribly  quick  wooing; 
but  Angela  was  won.  Her  kiss  meant 
all  things;  the  very  seal  of  surrender. 

Mounted  on  Keno's  pony  she  presently 
rounded  up  the  stray  burro  while  he 
repacked  the  resting  one.  Then,  with  the 
cowboy  tramping  sturdily  at  her  side 
over  the  sun-baked  sand,  she  led  out 
homeward. 

Keno  was  very  sober  now.  No  longer 
an  aimless,  devil-may-care  derelict,  he 
was  instead  a  strong,  purposeful,  self- 
reliant  speculator  upon  a  wide  future. 
But  Angela  dreamed  as  she  rode  and 
rolled  the  cigarettes  she  and  her  cabal- 
lero  consumed. 

No  more  beatings,  no  more  weary 
tramps  for  wood,  no  more  ragged 
frocks,  but  kisses,  satisfied  desires,  hap- 
piness. 0,  it  was  good  thus  to  Be  pos- 
sessed, to  be  thus  possessor.  Good  to 
think  of  the  money-brightened  manana, 
good  to  rest  in  the  security  of  priest- 
blessed  wifehood. 

Keno's  past  or  his  further  future 
held  little  place  in  Angela's  reveries. 
As  yet  only  his  love  for  her  and  the 
sweets  it  might  immediately  bring 
appealed  to  her.  But  by  and  by  she 
dreamed  no  more,  a  something  deeper 
got  hold  of  her,  holding  her  for  all  the 
time  to  come.  It  was  as  if  she  was 
already  no  longer  herself  but  part  of 
Keno,  as  if  already  the  sun  as  priest  had 


wedded  her  to  this  Lohengrin  of  the 
desert.  Far  out  beyond  the  horizon, 
so  lately  the  edge  of  her  world,  imagin- 
ary hands  were  beckoning,  the  hands  of 
her  prospective  muchachos,  the  greatest 
gifts  of  her  new-found  bliss. 

Encamacion  Seljas,  smooth  and  soft 
of  tongue,  but  hot  of  heart — Encama- 
cion from  the  river — was  as  naught 
against  this  hard-set,  virile  dare-devil  of 
a  gringo.  No,  Seljas  was  as  nothing 
now.  Better  Keno  McKoown  without  a 
copper  centavo  than  Seljas  with  all  the 
wealth  of  the  border-land. 

Chapter  II. 

T  sun-down  Dolores  Padilla 
stood  in  the  doorway  of  her 
tumble-down  mud-brick  home, 
every  now  and  then  casting 
anxious  glances  across  the  desert  waste 
to  eastward  in  hope  of  sighting  Angela, 
her  daughter. 

Once  on  a  time  Dolores  had  been 
wonderfully  attractive;  today,  unkempt 
and  lazy,  she  was  still  suggestive  of  that 
sensuous  past.  The  beautiful  naked 
baby,  browny  pink  of  color,  and  beady 
of  eye,  that  played  in  the  warm  sand 
at  her  feet  accentuated  the  suggestion. 
Beauty  was  hereditary  in  her  family. 

Out  in  the  open,  donkeys,  goats,  fowls 
and  an  old  milkless  cow  lay  about  in 
the  dying  heat;  near  by  an  old,  badly 
used  wagon  was  fast  drying  to  absolute 
worthlessness  for  lack  of  shelter  and 
paint;  everywhere  lay  empty  fruit  and 
vegetable  cans  and  the  refuse  of  a 
slattern's  kitchen. 

The  donkeys  were  work-scarred,  the 
goats  dejected  and  poor,  the  dogs  half- 
sterved — even  the  fowls  seemed  droop- 
ing and  deadened  by  the  unutterable 
deadness  of  the  place. 

True,  there  were  some  stunted  cotton- 
woods  down  by  the  river  that  somehow 
broke  the  deadliness  of  the  southern  out- 
look, but  there  was  longing  at  the  heart 
of  Angela's  mother,  even  as  the  longing 
at  the  heart  of  her  child,  for  life  and  for 
living.  The  Paseo  del  Reforma  of  Mex- 
ico's metropolis  and  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  of  the  mighty  Plaza  del  Toros 
had  once  been  for  her  as  for  others  more 
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not  iuda]i,  'Ivnx  you're  ht  tttr  tmn  than  1  lake  j/oii  for 


fortunate    Slio  liad  iioviT  for<rott«*ii  this. 

As  she  |)it'k(vl  up  hor  la^t-horn,  and 
inothorod  it,  Juan.  h<T  hushand,  rode 
up  on  his  S(Ta^'f]^y  old  liorsp.  A  crucl- 
faood  low-d(»\vn  jx-on  was  this  .Juan 
whom  slio  liad  taken  for  any  reason  con- 
coivahlo  rather  tlian  tliat  of  love. 

**'J'hou  still  watchest,"  ho  <:rat»-'d,  "has 
she  then  not  come?" 

Dolores  winced.  "Xo,"  she  replied, 
"she  has  not  yet  come.     Have  patience, 


Juan,  l)ut  she  will  come  along,  poco 
tit'mpo,  liko  the  good  child  she  is.  Conic, 
then,  and  pivo  me  tlie  tohacco  that  I 
make  thee  a  cigarito.  Ah,  Juan,  it  is 
not  good  tliat  thou  heat  our  little  Angela. 
Some  day  she  follow  our  ^Fanuela.  Then 
wilt  thou  h(»  sorry."  Rut  Juan  flung  out 
a  Spanish  oath  an<l  moodily  rolled  his 
own  cigarettes. 

"Carrajo!"  he  muttered,  "it  is  always 
this  girl  of  whom  she  thinks — this  girl 
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of  Arguelles.  For  DiosI  how  she  loved 
him,  and  how  I  hate  him.  It  is  well 
that  Encamaeion  desires  the  girl,  well, 
that  poco  pronto  he  will  take  her  away; 
for  then  will  Dolores  perhaps  think 
more  of  me  and  mine.  I  will  hurry  this 
Encamacion — Ah,  here  he  comes!" 

A  little  cloud  of  red  dust  sprang  up 
in  the  west,  betraying  the  furious  riding 
of  a  lithe  young  Mexican,  well  mounted 
and  full  of  braggart;  dash.  He  pulled 
short  by  Padilla  just  in  time  to  see  Keno 
and  Angela  arrive,  they  having  been 
hidden  from  Juan's  view  by  some  out- 
buildings. 

Encarnacion's  eyes  gleamed  like  an 
angry  snake's,  Juan's  no  less  vindic- 
tively. Both  felt  at  once  that  a  new 
element  had  entered  Angela's  life  and 
that  their  arrangement  might  now  never 
be  completed. 

Keno  was  very  polite.  He  recognized 
the  hostility  and  determined  on  concilia- 
tion if  possible.  The  Mexicans  were  not, 
however,  to  be  conciliated.  Padilla, 
quirt  in  hand,  approached  Angela  threat- 
eningly. It  was  then  that  the  true  Keno 
McKeown  made  himself  known. 

"Don't  you  do  it,  Senor  Mexicano; 
don't  you  do  it,"  he  said,  coldly  and 
incisively,  and  Juan  halted  in  his  tracks, 
the  cowboy  having  quietly  interposed  a 
wiry  form  between  him  and  his  intended 
victim. 

The  Mexican  had  faced  white  men 
before,  never  one  with  such  deadly  self- 
possession  as  had  this  stranger.  Keno's 
eyes  had  contracted  to  pin  points.  There 
was  evil  in  the  tense  set  of  his  jaw. 

"You  mistake,  senor,"  said  the  Mexi- 
can, "I  mean  no  harm  to  the  girl.  Yet 
she    being    my    daughter    and    thou    a 

stranger ?"      Juan's    snakish    eyes 

completed  the  interrogation. 

Keno  laughed  a  trifle  sardonically. 
"No  stranger,  compadre — to  her.  'Gela 
an'  me's  made  a  deal,  y'  see,  an'  no  one 
as  favors  you  or  his  nibs  on  the  boss 
there  can  call  us  down  on  it.  See  ?  Now 
what  you  got  to  say?" 

The  speech  was  as  a  match  to  powder. 

Quick  as  lightning  Padilla  whipped  a 
knife  from  its  place  of  hiding  and,  with 
a  low  cry  of  rage,  leapt  forward;  while 
Seljas   spurred   his   pony   as   wickedly 


toward  the  daring  gringo.  They  faced 
two  heavy  guns  and  the  insolent  smile 
of  McKeown,  the  man-slayer. 

"Nit,  my  friends,"  he  sneered,  "not 
today,  'less  you're  better  men  than  I 
take  you  for.  Now  get  back,"  he  went 
on  impatiently,  "get  back,  or  by  the 
jumpin'  Judas  I'll  fill  you  just  plumb 
full !" 

The  Mexicans  fell  back  before  the 
American's  gaze.  Both  of  them  under- 
stood full  well  the  manner  of  man  the 
desert  had  provided  for  Angela's  pro- 
tection. Seljas'  e3'es  were  more  snakish 
than  ever.  "Curse  you !"  he  rasped  in 
Spanish,  "may  the  curse  of  God  be  on 
you !" 

Keno  laughed  quietly.  "Senor,"  he 
said,  "'taint  no  use  a-cussin'  me,  not 
a  little  bit.  The  game's  come  my  way, 
that's  all.  I'm  sort  of  sorry  for  you  in 
course,  but  it  can't  be  helped  an'  you 
better  take  it  easy.  A  girl  of  'Gela's 
caliber  ain't  in  your  cut,  senor,  an'  you 
ought  to  know  it.  She's  white,  my 
friend,  white,  you  savey;  and  you — you 
ain't.  As  for  friend  Padilla  there,  who 
works  an'  beats  her  same  as  his  burros, 
all  I  got  to  say  to  him  is  that  'Gala's 
sort  o'  set  on  a  reglar  priest  an'  pra'er 
weddin',  an'  I  backs  her  hand.  Best 
thing  he  does  is  to  get  us  spliced  an' 
take  the  pesos  I  counts  him  in  view  of 
his  never  liftin'  hand  nor  voice  against 
the  game." 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  absolute 
silence — Seljas,  a  seething  volcano 
of  baffled  rage,  Padilla  angered  to  the 
core  but  speculative,  Keno  alert  for 
anything.  Then  Dolores  Padilla  swept 
upon  them,  a  surprise  and  revelation. 

With  head  thrown  back  and  dignity 
in  every  line  of  her,  she  raised  her  hand, 
and  the  men  listened.  Her  voice  was 
low,  but  forceful.  "Senors,"  she  said, 
"my  daughter  has  chosen,  my  daughter 
who  is  not  Padilla's.  Also  have  I  chosen. 
Angela  goes  where  her  love  goes  and 
with  my  consent.  I  am  Angela's  mother, 
and  she  has  cried  on  my  breast,  and  I 
understand.  If  a  mother  shall  not 
understand,  who  shall  ?  For  thee,  Encar- 
nacion,  she  has  no  love;  for  the  senor 
estrangero,  yes.  To  the  Senor  Ameri- 
cano I  give  her  that  she  may  live  and 
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not  die.  Senors,  she  was  mine  to  give, 
and  I  have  spoken/* 

Not  often  are  speeches  more  pregnant 
of  feeling  than  Seiiora  Padilla's.  All 
the  majesty  of  re-asserted  womanhood 
and  the  pathos  of  long-outraged  mother- 
hood was  in  her  mien.  It  cowed  the 
Mexicans  and  won  the  warmest  appro- 
bation and  gratitude  from  the  American. 

"Seiiora/'  said  Keno  earnestly,  '*I'm 
everlastin'ly  obliged.  If  ever  a  feller 
loved  a  girl  I  love  Angely.  If  s  mighty 
sudden  I  know,  but  we  just  couldn't 
help  it  I'm  goin'  to  do  my  very  best 
by  the  little  one,  the  very  best  I  know 
how.  There's  nothin'  I  can  do  as  I 
won't  do.  Ain't  much  on  the  talk,  Sen- 
ora,  but  just  you  remember  this:  When- 
ever I  fail  in  my  dooty  as  a  straight- 
goin'  husban',  I'm  thereafter  a-waitin', 
— ^unheeled,  for  shootin' — the  feller 
you  sends  on  necessary  business." 


''My  son  I"  said  Dolores^  and  piuhed 
Angela  to  him. 

Like  a  frightened  bird  the  girl  clnnff 
to  her  lover.  He  kissed  her  in  front  oi 
them  all,  then  he  turned  for  hig  last 
word  with  the  men. 

"Sefiors,  the  game  is  to  me.  Let^s 
make  peace.  I'm  sorry  to  treat  you  sort 
o'  rough  as  I  did,  because  you  wasn't 
expectin'  no  such  show  down  as  this. 
Come,  let's  shake  hands  an'  be  friends 
sort  of.    I'm  willin'  if  you  be." 

Padilla  stepped  forward,  many  of  the 
gringo's  pesos  in  anticipation  his,  but 
Seljas  utterly  refused  conciliation. 
"Senor,"  he  hissed  in  a  flame  of  passion, 
"there  is  a  manana,"  and  with  that  and 
a  parting  curse  on  the  future  of  biide 
and  groom,  he  furiously  departed  as  he 
had  come. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Sunlight 

By  Josephine  M.  Blanch 

It  lay  across  a  sick  child's  bed, 
And  gently  was  the  tired  head 
Soothed  by  the  visions  brought  in  dreams. 
Of  daffodils  and  winding  streams. 

It  crept  into  a  prison  cell. 
Upon  a  dark,  scared  conscience  fell; — 
An  angel's  touch  had  waked  within, 
A  wish  for  life  without  its  sin. 

It  stole  into  a  leafy  dell 
Where  only  deepening  shadows  dwell; 
Where  no  ray  comes  to  tell  of  morn, 
And  here — a  violet  was  born. 

As  Hope,  it  pierced  a  human  heart, 
And  bade  all  darkening  doubt  depart 
When  Love  came  in,  so  long  estranged. 
And  lo !  a  whole  wide  world  was  changed. 
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The  Summer  School  at  Berkeley 

By  Jerome  B.  Ij^vndfield 
Of  the  Department  of  History,  University  of  California 


NOT  very  long  ago  I  met  an  eastern 
man  on  a  transcontinental  train 
who  said  to  me:  "Californians 
bore  me;  you  cannot  converse  with  one 
of  them  five  minutes  without  his  bring- 
ing up  the  topic  of  the  California  cli- 
mate. I  know  you  have  wheat  fields 
and  orange  groves,  gold  mines  and  oil 
wells,  but  your  ubiquitous  Native  Son 
talks  nothing  but  climate.  Doesn't  any- 
thing out  there  interest  you  except 
average  rainfall  and  mean  tempera- 
ture?'' I  should  like  to  meet  my 
chance  Pullman  acquaintance  again 
and  tell  him  that  Californians  are 
now  prepared  to  boast  of  an  institu- 
tion as  remarkable  and  unique  in  the 
intellectual  world  as  is  their  land  of 
sunshine  in  the  physical,  namely,  the 
summer  session  of  the  University  of 
California. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  a  few  of 
the  leading  universities  have  been  hold- 
ing summer  sessions,  or  summer  schools 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  not  as  an 
additional  term  of  regular  university 
work,  but  rather  to  perform  in  the 
domain  of  higher  education  the  work  of 
the  well-known  Chautauqua  meetings. 
The  English  universities  and  many  of 
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the  higher  institutions  of  learning  of 
this  country  have  succeeded  admirably 
in  this  work,  and  in  the  past  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  held  her  own. 
But  this  year  she  has  surpassed  all  the 
other  institutions  of  the  country  and 
can  boast  of  such  a  galaxy  of  the  world's 
great  scholars  as  has  never  been  gath- 
ered together  for  a  summer  school  else- 
where. And  1  can  well  imagine  the 
surprise  of  many  a  New  Englander  who 
regards  the  Pacific  coast  as  "wild  and 
woolly"  and  who  himself  at  some  time 
may  have  ventured  as  far  west  as  Buf- 
falo, when  he  learns  that  away  out  at 
Berkeley  near  the  "jumping-off  place," 
a  portion  of  the  summer's  faculty  will 
be  made  up  of  such  men  as  Sir  William 
Ramsay,  Arrhenius,  De  Vries  and  Loeb. 
The  object  of  a  summer  session  is  two- 
fold. It  first  of  all  gives  an  opportunity 
for  teachers  throughout  the  state,  taking 
advantage  of  vacation  time,  to  bring 
themselves  up  to  date  in  their  respective 
subjects  and  to  receive  the  inspiration 
and  enthusiasm  that  comes  from  asso- 
ciation with  such  leaders  of  thought  and 
science.  The  influence  of  this  is  bound 
to  be  felt  throughout  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  after  ever}'  summer  session. 
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The  other  object  of  the  summer  school 
is  perhaps  less  practical  in  its  imme- 
diate results,  but  not  less  significant  of 
the  part  the  university  is  coming  to 
play  in  the  life  of  the  state.  There  are 
hundreds  of  people  who  are  not  teach- 
ers and  who  do  not  wish  to  take  examin- 
ations or  obtain  certificates,  but  who 
would  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  listen- 
ing to  the  distinguished  lecturers  that 
have  been  brought  together.  And  so  it 
has  been  arranged  that  any  person,  upon 
payment  of  the  regular  summer  session 
fee,  may  without  any  entrance  require- 
ments or  red  tape  of  any  sort,  be  admit- 
ted to  any  or  all  of  the  lectures  and 
classes.  This  arrangement  is  typical  of 
the  broad  and  liberal  ideas  represented 
by  President  Wheeler  as  to  the  field  of 
usefulness  of  the  university,  that  it  shall 
be  no  mere  academic  cloister  designed 
to  withdraw  from  the  world  for  four 
years  a  portion  of  the  youth  of  the 
state  and  then   turn  them  out  teachers 
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and  doctors  and  lawyers  and  engineers 
but  that  it  shall  be  an  intellectual  centei 
at  the  service  of  the  whole  state,  givino 
the  miner  and  tlie  farmer  the  benefit 
of  its  scientific  investigation,  organizing 
courses  of  university  extension  lectures 
in  its  cities,  and  aifording,  in  the  sum- 
mer session,  an  opi)ortunity  to  come  intc 
touch  with  the  best  the  world  has  t( 
furnish  in  the  field  of  knowledge. 

Foremost  among  the  scientists  whc 
will  give  instruction  in  the  Berkeley 
summer  school  is  Sir  William  Ramsay 
the  world's  greatest  chemist,  whose  besi 
known  investigations  have  dealt  will 
the  gases  of  the  air.  of  several  of  whicl 
he  is  the  original  discoverer,  llis  great- 
est achievement  thus  far  has  been  th< 
changing  of  a  gas  evolved  from  th< 
salts  of  radium  into  helium.  In  the  fielc 
of  chemistry  Professor  J^nmsay  will  Ix 
assisted  by  five  members  of  the  regu- 
lar facultv  of  the  universitv,  Professoi 
*  K.  OWeill,  Dr.  *F.  G.  Cott 
rell.  Dr.  W.  C.  Morgan  anc 
M.  J.  Blackman  and  H.  J 
l^urns. 

A  second  member  of  th< 
scientific  group  is  the  distin 
guished  professor  of  botan] 
of  the  I'niversity  of  Amster 
dam.  Hugo  de  Vries.  Pra 
fes>()r  de  Vries  will  be 
M'conded  in  his  work  by  om 
of  his  former  students,  Mr 
H.  T.  Hus.  of  the  Universitj 
of  California. 

The  first  physicist  oi 
Europe  is  Professor  Svantc 
August  Arrhenius  of  the 
Tniversity  of  Stockholm, 
wiiose  n»s(*arches  of  late  have 
lieen  devoted  to  the  subject  ol 
serums  and  their  ai)plicatioD 
to  the  cure  of  dis<*ase.  His 
l(H'tures  in  the  summer  school 
will  (leal  largely  with  the 
results  of  these  researches. 

The  Tnivcrsity  of  Califor- 
nia itself  ha.-  the  honor  ol 
furnishing  another  scientific 
investigator  who  ranks  with 
the  foregoing,  in  the  person 
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uf  Professor  Jacques  Loch, 
the  eoiinent  biolotjist.  Dn 
Jjoeh    was    fonnorly    of    the 

•  University  of  Chicago,  nud 
his     biolopcal     experiments 

w on  f 0  r  h  i  n  1  g  rn  n  t  rl  i  r^t  i  n  c  t  i  o u 

amon^j^  EurojM'jiii  i^^lH)[!ln^.  An 

ajiiii>in^  story  illu^trtH  ting  this 
:  is  toUl  of  President  Harper's 
H  recent  visit  to  Kiis^sia,  If  it 
H  isTi^t  true,  it  ought  to  be. 
H  Dr  Hnrper  is  m\A  to  have 
^M  introdueed  hini&elf  to  some 
^P  savants  of  St,  Peter^bnrg  as 
^B  the  President  of  the  l^niver- 
^m  sity  of  Chieago,  whereupon 
^V  one  of  them  explained  to  the 
H  others  with  the  air  of  supe- 
H  rior  knowledge,  "Ali,  yes,  I 
^   know.       You     moan     Loeb's 

university." 

Interesting  work  in  phy.=i- 

eal     geography,     with     field 

Iexeursions.  will  ho  conduetcd 
by  Dr.  Reginald  Aldworth 
Daly,  geologist  for  Canada 
to  the  international  boundary 
commissioD  and  other 
branches  of  science  will  be 
handled  by  competent  speciaiistt?. 
The  summer  school  will  not  be  less 
noteworthy  on  the  side  of  letters.  The 
department  of  history  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  four  men  of  national  reputa- 
tion. Professor  Bernard  Moses  of  tlte 
University  of  California,  who  is  well 
known  as  a  former  memlier  of  the 
Phifippine  comiuission,  will  lecture  on 
"Tolitieal  Dependencies/'  and  on  ''Gov- 
ernment.*^ Professor  IL  Morse  Stephens, 
also  of  the  University  of  California, 
whose  name  is  famiUar  to  historical 
students  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
is  to  lecture  on  "Queen  p]lizabeth"  and 
conduct  a  teachers'  course  in  English 
history.  Professor  Frederick  J.  Turner 
of  the  University'  of  Wisconsin^  the 
great  authority  on  United  States  history, 
and  particularly  on  the  winning  of  the 
west*  will  give  three  courses  of 
lectures. 

One  of  the  treats  in  store  which  is 
especially  apropos  Just  at  the  present 
time    is   a    course   of   lectures   on   the 
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^* Eastern  Question/*  by  Professor  A.  C. 
Cool  idge  o  f  1 1  arva  rd .  1*  ro  fessor  Cool  i  dge 
has  been  an  indefatigable  student  and 
traveler  and  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
American  aulliority  on  the  Balkan  states, 
the  expansion  of  Russia  into  Central 
Asia  and  the  .Mancburiau  and  Corean 
problems. 

In  the  domain  of  English  the  summer 
school  is  to  have  Professor  Francis  B. 
Gummere  of  Haverford  College,  and 
Professor  C.  W.  Wells  of  the  University 
of  California.  Journalism  also  is  to  be 
rcproscnted  by  llamnmud  Lairiont,  weU 
known  as  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post. 

Other  lines  of  work  are  likewise  well 
covered,  and.  in  addition  to  courses  by 
members  of  the  regular  staff  of  the  uni- 
versity in  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
philosophy,  education  and  the  like,  there 
are  to  be  lectures  by  James  Ward,  pro* 
fessor  of  mental  philosophy  at  Cam- 
bridge  on  psychological  principles,  and 
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by  Professor  A.  A.  Stanley  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  on  the  history  of 
music.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
opportunities  offered  at  the  summer 
school  which  opens  June  27th  and  con- 
tinues six  weeks. 

Berkeley,  the  home  of  the  University 
of  California,  is  beautifully  located  on 
the  slope  of  the  Contra  Costa  hills  over- 
looking San  Francisco  bay  and  the 
Golden  Gate.  Its  climate  is  almost  ])er- 
fect  and  a  more  charming  spot  in  which 
to  spend  a  summer  vacation  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  length  or  breadth  of  tlic 
land.      There   are   plenty   of   places   in 


which  to  find  good  accommodations, 
beautiful  walks  and  drives,  and  the  ever- 
fascinating  city  of  San  P'rancisco  is 
just  across  the  bay,  thirty-five  minutes 
distant. 

It  will  not  be  strange,  therefore,  if 
many  of  our  eastern  cousins  wander  out 
to  Berkel(\v  for  the  summer  and  in  her 
halls  and  groves,  and  listening  to  her 
sages  from  all  the  world,  fancy  them- 
selves carried  back  to  classic  Athens  in 
the  halcyon  days  of  old,  and  California 
will  be  proud  that  she  can  extend  such 
hospitality  as  ministers  to  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  bod  v. 


j.h  l.y  Hallctt-Taylor  Co. 
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The  Work  of  Hugo  de  Vries 

By  H.  T.  A.  Hub 

Instructor  J    Vniversitif    of   California 


man   in-    viuks 

Professor    of    Dotany.    ITniverslHy    of    Amffit*Tdtiin :    lecturer 

at    Summer    Session,    University    of    California 

Among  ike  notable  sciefftists  to  he  in  attendance  at  the  summer  school  of  the  Unieersity 
of  California  this  season^  trill  be  Professor  Hugo  de  Vries,  of  the  University  of  Amsterdam, 
Holland.  CalifornianSt  already  inspired  6v  (he  work  of  Luther  Burbankf  in  creatifi^  uvio 
ftoicers  and  fruits,  cannot  but  he  at  tract  rd  by  the  manterly  demonstrations  of  De  Vries. 
The  fnllotrittg  estimate  and  sketch  by  Dr.  fL  Hus  of  the  Lhiirersity  of  Califurfiifi,  long  a 
pupil  of  De  Vries f  is  of  especial  timely  interest: 
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EFOHE  tlie  days  of  Darwin,  the 
fliajority  of  people  considered 
each  species  to  liave  its  origin  in 
a  distinct  and  s<^parate  act  of  creation. 
Danvin's  conception  of  the  orifrin  of 
6|>ecies,  as  set  forth  in  his  great  hook, 
was,  to  the  general  piildic,  a  wholly  novel 
proposition.  AVhile  his  theory  was  not 
^^th  all  hotanists  an  entirely  original 
idea,  nevertheless  his  masterful  presenta- 
tion of  the  snhject,  the  accumulation  of 
mfiterial  and  tlie  inimeni^e  array  of  facts 
caused  it  to  be  given  wide  public  atten- 


tion, far  more  than  had  ever  iK?en  vouch- 
safed to  the  theories  of  his  predecessors. 
He  did  not  merely  proponnd  a  theory; 
he  went  farther  and  showed,  as  he  w^as 
able  to  do  by  reason  of  his  long  practical 
CTcperience  in  experimenting  with  living 
plant?*  how  the  theory  could  be  applied 
scientifically  to  the  solution  of  numerous 
problems  in  both  the  plant  and  the 
animal  world. 

It  was  cliiefiy  among  the  younger  men 
that  the  ideas  it  propounded  found  adlm- 
venU.    Soon  tl^p  devotees  of  science  were 
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divided  into  two  groups,  Darwin's  fol- 
lowers and  his  antagonists.  The  struggle 
ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
latter,  and  a  new  era  in  the  histor}-  of 
the  scientific  world  began.  Theories 
were  formulated,  endless  discussions 
arose.  But  soon  it  became  evident  that 
mere  theorizing  led  to  nothing.  It  was 
finally  conceded  that  it  was  necessary 
to  see  species  originate.  Numerous 
investigators  devoted  their  time  to  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  But  a  single 
one  of  these  has  been  successful,  has 
actually  been  able  to  see  new  species 
originate  from  an  already  existing  one. 
This  man  is  Hugo  de  Vries,  a  Hollander, 
professor  of  botany  at  the  University  of 
Amsterdam,  who  will  give  a  series  of 
lectures  on  his  discoveries  before  the 
next  summer  session  of  the  University 
of  California. 

We  have  grown  accustomed  to  speak  of 
a  plant  or  an  animal  as  belonging  to  a 
certain  species.  WTiat  we  mean  is  that 
it  is  like  some,  unlike  others.  We  can 
tell  a  horse  from  a  cow,  an  apple  from 
a  pear.  But  are  all  individuals  which  are 
recognized  as  belonging  to  one  species 
alike  in  all  particulars?  Evidently  not. 
If,  for  instance,  we  take  two  cuttings 
from  a  geranium  and  plant  one  in  rich 
soil,  the  other  in  poor;  if  we  give  the 
first  plenty  of  water  and  generally  l)estow 
much  care  upon  it,  and  leave  the  other 
to  get  along  as  best  it  may,  what  will  be 
the  result?  In  a  couple  of  months  the 
one  will  be  large,  luxuriant,  the  other 
small,  stunted.  External  conditions, 
then,  influence  the  individual.  Again, 
if  we  have  a  bed,  say  of  cornflowers, 
there  will  be  some  that  are  a  light  blue, 
others  that  are  a  deep  blue.  By  sowing 
the  seeds  of  the  deep  blue  flowers  we 
obtain  plants  whose  flowers  almost  uni- 
formly exhibit  the  deep  blue  color.  Of 
course  there  are  some  that  are  light  blue, 
but  they  are  in  the  minority.  If  this 
process  is  continued  for  a  short  number 
of  years  a  light  colored  cornflower  will 
be  rare. 

The  plant  breeder  takes  advantage  of 
these  properties  and,  by  carefully  select- 
ing those  plants  which  possess  a  desired 
character  and  by  placing  {hem  and  their 


offspring  under  favorable  conditions, 
finally  succeeds  in  producing  a  new  race. 
But  unless  this  selection  is  continued,  the 
race  is  not  constant.  As  soon  as  selection 
ceases  there  is  a  return  to  the  type.  In 
two  or  three  generations  the  descendants 
of  our  deep  blue  cornflowers  will  again 
exhibit  all  shades  of  blue. 

By  selecting  for  reproduction  those 
individuals  which  showed  the  highest 
development  in  a  certain  line,  man  has, 
since  time  immemorial,  attempted  to 
improve  the  domesticated  animals.  But 
more  especially  in  later  years  have  emi- 
nent men  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  our  agricultural  plants. 
Take  corn  for  instance.  Fritz  Miiller 
cultivated  plants  of  Zea  Mais,  the  ears 
of  which  bore  an  average  of  twelve  rows 
of  grains.  Some  possessed  a  larger,  some 
a  smaller  number.  By  constantly  selecting 
for  reproduction  those  which  possessed 
a  larger  number  of  rows,  the  average, 
after  three  years,  was  brought  to  sixteen 
rows'"  on  each  ear.  De  Vries,  repeating 
these  experiments,  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  average  to  twenty.  But,  unless  the 
selection  continued,  the  com  soon 
returned  to  the  original  state.  This  con- 
dition of  things  was  met  in  every  plant 
experimented  with.  The  character  was 
not  constant;  it  disappeared  unless  the 
seed  was  selected.  And  since  Nature  does 
not  provide  for  this  artificial  selection, 
it  is  clear  that  in  fluctuating  variability 
we  cannot  find  the  origin  of  species. 

The  other  kind  of  variability  is 
expressed  by  the  single  variations. 
They  are  sudden  deviations  from  the 
type  and  are  not  connected  with  it  by 
a  series  of  intermediate  forms.  The 
characters  possessed  by  individuals  pro- 
duced by  single  variation  or  mutation 
are  fixed.  They  are  possessed  by  all 
descendants  of  the  new  individual. 
Whether  the  new  form  shall  take  a  place 
among  the  older  ones  therefore  merely 
depends  on  whether  its  characters,  and 
the  number  of  individuals  bearing  these 
characters,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
offer  at  least  equal  chances  in  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

Mutations  are  well  known  to  the  horti- 
culturist.      He    is   constantly    on    the 
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lookout  for  them,  since  to  him  they  are  a 
source  of  revenue.  When  amon^  a  num- 
ber of  plants  of  the  same  kind,  the 
gardener  discovers  one  which  differs 
from  the  rest,  say,  because  of  another 
form  or  a  different  color  of  the  flowers, 
he  separates  it  from  the  rest,  treats  it 
with  greater  care,  and  finally  attempts 
to  multiply  the  number  of  individuals. 
Does  the  flower  produce  seed,  then  the 
seed  is  sown  and  from  it  arise  a  number 
of  plants,  all  bearing  the  same  character. 
The  florist  now  possesses  something 
which  others  have  not,  and  by  its  sale 
frequently  realizes  a  large  sum. 

If,  so  reasoned  De  Vrics,  single  varia- 
tions occur  in  the  garden,  then  why 
should  they  not  occur  in  the  field  ?  With 
this  idea  in  mind  De  Vries  turned  his 
attention  to  the  wild-growing  plants. 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  the  flowers  of 
Holland,  the  foundation  of  which  liad 
been  laid  in  his  early  childhood,  was 
here  of  much  service  to  him.  Soon  he 
singled  out  one  of  the  evening  primroses. 
This  plant,  (Enothera  Lamarckiana,  a 
nativeof  America,  had,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  been  introduced  in 
Europe  and  soon  escaped  from  cultiva- 
tion. Especially  in  the  western  part  of 
Holland,  in  the  sand-dunes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem,  it 
is,  at  some  points  at  least,  to  be  seen  in 
profusion.  The  clusters  of  large  yellow 
flowers,  crowning  the  main-  and  side- 
stems  of  this  graceful  plant,  readily 
attract  the  attention  of  the  passer-by, 
especially  toward  evening  when  they  open 
and  appear  to  cover  the  fields  with  a 
golden  sheet. 

Plants  of  (Enothera  Lamarckiana 
growing  near  Amsterdam  were  found  to 
exhibit  the  long-sought  property  of  pro- 
ducing each  year  a  number  of  new 
species.  They  continued  to  show  this 
when  brought  to  the  botanic  garden  at 
Amsterdam.  Here  the  plants  were 
closely  observed  and  received  great  care. 
In  this  manner  plants  which,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  would  in  the  field 
have  been  doomed  to  destruction,  could 
develop  unhampered  by  adverse  con- 
ditions. But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the    garden    experiments    only    served 


to  secure  a  closer  and  more  facile  study 
of  the  process  of  mutation,  and  that  in 
the  garden  nothing  occurred  which  for- 
merly had  not,  or  could  not,  have  taken 
place  in  the  field.  Cultivation  is  not 
the  cause  of  mutation,  but  only  a  means 
for  closer  observation.  (Enothera 
Lamarckiana  produces  each  year  a  large 
number  of  new  species.  Some  of  them 
are  weak  or  rare  or  sterile,  so  that  their 
cultivation  has  till  now  been  unsuc- 
cessful; but  others  could  be  grown 
with  comparative  ease.  The  new  species 
differ  little  from  the  mother  species  or 
from  each  other.  The  differences  are 
shown  by  careful  study  only.  Yet  they 
are  not  limited  to  one  organ,  but  include 
all.  The  shape  and  the  color  of  the 
leaves,  the  size  and  structure  of  the 
stem,  the  shape  and  the  size  of  the  fruits, 
all  show  differences.  And  what  is  more, 
these  differences  are  constant.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  De  Vries  speaks  here 
of  new  species,  rather  than  of  new  races, 
since  races  and  varieties  deviate  from  the 
species  in  but  one  character,  while 
species  show  differences  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  organs. 

The  favorite  example  of  mutation  in 
(Enothera  Lamarckiana  quoted  by  Pro- 
fessor de  Vries  is  that  of  (Enothera 
gigas.  The  plant  is  of  the  same  height 
as  0.  Lamarckiana,  but  possesses  a  more 
robust  stem,  denser  foliage,  a  broader 
crown  of  large,  widely-opening  flowers 
and  stouter  flower-buds.  The  fruits  are 
but  one  half  the  size  of  those  of  0, 
Lamarckiana,  but  the  individual  seeds 
are  larger. 

In  the  autumn  of  1895  Professor  de 
Vries,  desiring  to  hibernate  some  plants 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  (Enothera 
Lamarckiana,  selected  a  dozen  of  the 
strongest,  best  developed  individuals. 
During  the  following  summer  he 
observed  that  one  of  the  plants  had  a 
difl!erent  habit.  The  fruits  on  ripening 
were  much  shorter  and  stouter  than  was 
the  case  w4th  those  of  the  other  plants. 
It  was  only  then  lie  placed  the  spike 
in  a  paper  bag  to  prevent  cross-fertiliza- 
tion by  wind  or  by  insects.  The  seeds 
gathered  from  the  fruits  contained  in 
the  paper  bag  were,  in  the  spring  of 
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1897,  sown  separately.  Shortly  after 
germination  a  difference  between  these 
plants  and  seedlings  of  (Enothera 
Lamarcl'iana  became  apparent.  The 
former  were  more  robust  with  broader, 
darker  leaves.  All  of  them,  about  three 
hundred  in  number,  agreed  in  external 
character.  The  suspicion  that  a  new 
species  had  made  its  appearance  became 
a  conviction  when,  during  the  summer, 
when  flowers  and  fruits  developed,  the 
contrast  with  the  plants  of  0.  Laniarcki- 
ana  became  more  marked,  while  all  of 
them  resembled  the  single  mother  plant. 
The  seed,  through  subsequent  years 
remained  constant.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  with  other  new  species.  Con- 
tinued sowings  of  0.  Lamarchiana  seed 
showed  that  a  species  can  originate  more 
than  once.  Though  0.  gigas  made  its 
appearance  but  a  single  time,  others 
have  done  so  repeatedly.  And  above  all, 
improved  methods  have  led  to  a  ten- 
fold production  of  new  species. 

Among  the  many  important  deduc- 
tions made  by  Professor  de  Vries  from 
his  observations,  apart  from  the  muta- 
tion theory  itself,  two  are  of  especial 
interest :  The  one,  that  the  struggle  for 
existence  lies  not  between  the  individuals 


but  between  species;  the  other,  that 
mutation  occurs  periodically.  Both, 
but  especially  the  last,  are  borne  out  by 
recent  geological  research. 

The  discovery  of  the  mutation  theory, 
which  has  made  Professor  de  Vries 
perhaps  the  foremost  botanist  of  the 
j)resent  time,  promises  to  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  human  race.  The 
first  step  in  a  new  direction  has  been 
taken,  a  new  line  of  investigation  has 
been  opened.  All  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  apply  tbe  lessons  taught  by 
the  evening  primroses,  to  other  organ- 
isms, be  they  plants  or  animals.  Once 
we  know  the  laws  which  govern  muta- 
tions, we  may  bring  them  about  at  will 
and  choose  those  which  show  the  desired 
quality.  Such  work,  supplemented  by 
selection  and  crossing,  has  already  been 
done  by  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa.  Gigan- 
tic in  their  proportions  are  the  results 
which  this  silent  worker,  alone  and 
unsupported,  has  been  able  to  obtain. 
How  great,  then,  is  the  promise  the 
future  holds  in  store  for  us.  And  Cali- 
fornia, with  her  soil,  her  climate,  her 
immense  possibilities,  is  certain  to  be 
among  the  first  to  pluck  the  fruits  of  the 
new  discovery. 
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Santa  Barbara  of  Today 

By   Isabella   G.   Oakley 


A  CERTAIN  citizen  of  the  Canada 
we  used  to  know,  lying  in  the 
rigorous  Uxsin  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
came  many  years  ago  with  a  large  fam- 
ily of  girls  and  boys  into  Santa  Barbara, 
in  consequence,  he  once  told  me,  of 
reading  physical  geography — whether 
Humboldt  or  Guyot  or  the  encyclope- 
dia, he  said  not;  but  pages  no  doubt  in 
which  he  learned  that  south  of  Canada 
as  it  is  today  the  one  stretch  of  Pacific 
coast  facing  the  southern  sky  is  that  on 
which   Santa  Barbara   lies. 

This  was  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and 
in  this  cpiarter  century  the  st^rcely 
known  little  place  usually  described  by 
its  smart  neighbors  as  "sleepy  and 
Spanish/*  has  become  a  lively  city  rec- 
ognized as  the  most  salubrious  spot  in 
the  United  States ;  a  spot  where  the  sun 
always  shines  and  the  wind  never  blows. 
In  a  general  sense  this  description  fits 
the  place,  such  is  its  exceptional  posi- 
tion between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 


south  of  them.  WTiat  these  have  done 
for  this  immediate  region  they  do  also 
for  the  territory  that  stretches  w^est  and 
southeast  forty  miles,  but  with  this 
difTerence,  that  at  many  points  gaps  in 
the  mo^nt^ins  give  rise  to  local  winds 
from  w^hich  the  city  and  its  environs  are 
practically  free,  owing  to  the  shelter 
aJTorded  by  the  Channel  islands  lying 
thirty  miles  oft  shore. 

The  basin  in  which  the  young  city 
lies  and  stretches  itg  limbs  with  rapid 
yearly  growth  has  been  shaped  by  an 
ancient  torrent  and  is  partly  shut  in  on 
the  side  of  the  sea  by  bluffs  lining  the 
shore.  Where  these  bluffs  break  and 
dip  gently  to  the  ocean  at  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  there  if  a  stretch  of  beach; 
here  a  long  wharf  is  built  out  to  deep 
anchorage.  Great  picturesqueness  arises 
from  this  stretch  of  broken  bluffs,  known 
as  the  mesa,  of  which  the  rounded  folds 
dip  I  own  ward.  Here  sunset  shadows 
gather    and    mists    wander,    and    wild 
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flowers  and  ferns  flourish  amidst  oaks 
and  ivy.  Opposite  the  mesa  northward, 
and  three  or  four  miles  distant,  the  val- 
ley^s  boundary  is  the  rugged  range  of  the 
Santa  Ynez,  half  naked,  bold  and  sur- 
passingly rich  in  contour,  sky-line  and 
color. 

South  of  Santa  Barbara  are  fine 
beaches,  and  nowhere  are  richer  marine 
views.  The  channel,  on  account  of  its 
prevailing  smoothness,  is  extraordin- 
arily blue — travelers  say  bluer  than  the 
bay  of  Naples — while  its  boundaries  are 
a  grand  curve  of  coast  fifteen  miles  in 
extent,  ending  at  Rincon  in  bold  head- 
londs.  Seaward  the  Channel  islands, 
four  lofty  rocky  summits  of  a  submarine 
mountain  range,  seem  to  form  a  contin- 
uous line,  completing  the  circle  of  the 
valley's  horizon. 

All  the  mysterious  distant  purple 
that  makes  mountain  scenery  so  enchant- 
ing hangs  over  the  islands  at  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  when  fogs  aijd  clouds 
hide  them  or  the  west  wind  reveals 
them.  On  their  outer  slope  they  meet 
the  brunt  of  many  a  gale  from  which 
they  shield  the  coast,  only  letting  in 
the  soiitheasters  that  bring  us  necessary 
rain.  The  two  largest,  Santa  Cruz  and 
Santa  Rosa,  form  part  of  Santa  Barbara 
county.  Water  enough  is  found  on  these 
for  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
On  San  Miguel,  the  most  northern  of 
the  group,  lie  the  bones  of  the  first  of 
Spanish  explorers,  Cabrillo.  Another 
source  of  interest  is  in  the  many  pecul- 
iar forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  that  flourish  upon  them.  Some  of 
^thfse  shrubs  and  trees  have  been  intro- 
duced upon  the  mainland. 

At  all  seasons  bathers  enjoy  the  surf, 
which  is  hardly  ever  violent,  and  quite 
free  from  dangerous  undertow.  In  win- 
ter only  the  hardiest  are  tempted,  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  being 
from  58°  to  62°.  From  July  to  Decem- 
ber it  rises  from  65°  to  74°,  and  this 
is  of  course  the  regular  bathing  season. 
A  very  commodious  bath  house,  built 
a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  and 
since  enlarged,  affords  every  kind  of 
sheltered  salt-water  bathing.  It  daily 
proves  itself  an  absolute  necessity. 


At  low  tide  wandering  figures  of 
women  and  children  may  be  seen  bend- 
ing over  the  treasure  trove  brought  in  by 
the  waves.  They  are  not  poor  folks 
grubbing  for  means  of  subsistence,  but 
such  as  are  inland-bred  and  delight  in 
putting  the  seaside  to  proof  for  pleasure. 
What  they  look  for  is  the  delicate  sea- 
weed and  a  tiny  olive  shell  much  prized 
for  necklaces  and  portieres  as  souvenirs 
of  Santa  Barbara.  Perhaps  wisest  and 
happiest  of  all  the  saunterers  are  those 
who  find  a  tree  on  the  bluff  and  doze 
and  dream  in  the  mild  sunshine,  satis- 
fied "not  to  be  doing,  but  to  be''  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  great  and  enchanting 
scene. 

West  of  the  city  the  valley  plain 
stretches  through  fifteen  miles  of 
orchards  and  small  ranches,  where  are 
raised  apricots,  prunes,  loquats,  figs, 
berries  and  walnuts;  and  fortunate  is 
the  man  who  has  a  bearing  walnut 
orchard  in  this  section.  Success  has  not 
followed  walnut  planting  on  all  soils  in 
the  county,  but  the  deep,  moist  soil  of 
the  Goleta  and  Carpinteria  valleys  has 
stood  the  test  of  twenty  years;  the  trees 
are  flourishing  and  the  yield  regular 
and  abundant.  A  parasitic  enemy  of 
the  walnut  must  be  carefully  watched 
and  subdued,  and  that  is  the  only  source 
of  danger  to  the  trees.  This  is  a  harvest 
with  a  steady  market,  and  one  for  which 
a  man  has  to  pay  but  little  of  the  penalty 
of  Adam. 

Gaily  down  the  watered  and  oiled 
valley  road  the  tourists'  six-horse  team 
speeds  on,  past  long  stretches  of  rolling 
ranches  covered  with  grain  and  beans  and 
orchards,  the  wrinkled  brow  of  the  moun- 
tain always  in  sight.  Perhaps  they  are 
driving  to  Cooper's  canyon,  where  they 
will  pass  hundreds  of  acres  of  thriving 
olive  trees.  Good  oil  has  been  made  on 
this  ranch  for  many  years,  as  every  one 
now  knows,  and  not  here  alono  in  Santa 
Barbara  county.  The  traveler  winds 
along  good  roads  that  bring  him  to  the 
very  flank  of  the  mountain,  everywhere 
overhung  by  tall  eucalyptus  trees  scat- 
tered among  the  native  oak,  hazel  and 
sycamore,  and  past  groups  of  sleek  Jer- 
sev  cows.  He  listens  with  attention  to 
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the  tale  of  the  perseverance  and  courage 
of  the  pioneer  of  horticulture  who  has 
planted  this  ranch  of  two  thousand  acres, 
and  is  astonished  to  hear  that  the  miles 
of  eucalyptus  trees  were  raised  from 
seed,  250,000  of  them. 

On  the  return  drive  the  road  skirts 
a  tract  of  two  thousand  acres  lying 
toward  the  sea  known  as  the  Pacific 
Improvement  Compan^'^s  land.  An 
expensive  water  plant  tunneled  from  the 
mountains  has  just  been  completed,  fit- 
ting the  tract  for  building  sites  which 
can  quickly  be  converted  into  orna- 
mental grounds.  Xo  doubt  many  beau- 
tiful homes  will  eventually  be  built  here, 
making  the  whole  place  a  continuous 
park.  Some  of  its  roads  lead  to  the  sea 
beach.  The  Southern  Pacific  trains 
steam  past  the  picnic  parties,  and  the 
rural  mail  carrier  trots  by  with  his  por- 
tion of  the  sixty  miles  of  suburban  mail 
delivery.  Before  long  the  trolley  lines 
will  be  laid  here. 

Or  perhaps  the  trip  had  in  view  a 
drive  over  the  mountains.  In  this  case 
the  road  leads  off  to  the  north  about 
seven  miles  west  of  town  and  ascends 
by  a  gentle  grade  to  the  height  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  where  the 
San  Marcos  pass  leads  across  into  the 
northern  section  of  the  county.  Two 
other  stage  roads  travorj^e  mountain 
passes,  one  to  tlie  west  at  tlio  Oaviota  and 
another  several  miles  cast  at  the  Casitas. 
From  the  summit  the  eye  wanders  over 
wide  valleys  and  lofty  mountain  chains. 
Looking  backward  the  ocean  spreads 
before  the  vision.  Between  lies  the  great 
stretch  of  foothill  ranches  where  the 
herds  and  flocks  of  the  Franciscan 
padres  pastured  eighty  years  ago. 

Near  town,  and  not  two  miles  from 
the  sea.  stands  the  grand  Old  Mission 
founded  in  1786  and  dedicated  to  Santa 
Barbara.  It  remains  a  significant  land- 
mark of  the  earliest  civilization  of  Cali- 
fornia, one  which  has  been  cherished 
by  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  In 
a  country  where  all  is  so  new,  the  his- 
toric suggestion  of  a  past  far  more 
remote  than  the  date  of  the  mission  is 
extremely  interesting.  It  is  hard  to 
believe,  as  from  the  towers  we  see  the 


little  city  stretched  out,  that  fifty-five 
years  ago  this  was  a  mere  northern  out- 
post of  the  republic  of  Mexico.  With 
their  customary  keenness  the  founders 
of  the  church  and  monastic  colony 
selected  the  choicest  of  situations, 
on  a  broad  ridge  overlooking  the  Mis- 
sion creek,  the  most  considerable  of  the 
streams  that  water  this  part  of  the  range. 

Reservoirs  for  a  portion  of  the  city's 
water  supply  store  its  headwaters,  while 
the  municipality  controls  the  supply 
from  a  tunnel  that  pierces  the  moun- 
tains to  a  depth  of  one  mile.  Another 
tunnel  is  to  be  run  through  the  moun- 
tains a  distance  of  four  miles,  tapping 
the  Santa  Ynez  river,  so  that  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  mountain  water  is  assured. 
Sites  for  houses  in  the  Mission  neigh- 
borhood are  among  the  most  coveted,  and 
command  a  high  price.  Near  by,  hid- 
den by  exotic  shrubbery,  is  a  small 
endowed  sanitarium  for  convalescents. 
A  carriage  road  known  as  the  mountain 
drive  has  been  built  leading  east  from 
the  Mission  and  skirting  the  rocky 
face  of  the  foothills.  From  a  point  in 
this  drive  a  pony  trail  nine  miles  long 
has  been  made  to  a  neighboring  peak,  La 
Cunibre.  Good  mountaineers  find  it  an 
easy  walk.  Here  are  views  of  great  extent 
and  rugged  grandeur.  The  mountain 
drive  imites  with  a  rough  and  romantic 
canyon  road,  the  Cold  Springs  road  in 
the  settlement  of  Montetrito,  a  suburb 
of  the  city  with  a  high  reputation  for 
pictures(iueness. 

Here  the  oak-covered  foothills  and 
table  lands,  also  facing  the  channel, 
have  attracted  those  who  want  larger 
places  than  can  be  had  in  the  town.  The* 
]mrk-like  character  of  Montecito  (little 
forest),  together  with  a  plentiful  water 
supply,  makes  such  villas  practicable.  In 
three  or  four  years  the  entire  shrubbery, 
trees  and  vines  have  passed  all  look  of 
newness,  and  the  places  grow  beautiful 
with  rapidity. 

Yet  not  society,  nor  scenery;  not  the 
oaks,  nor  the  flowers,  could  bring  people 
here  from  the  other  border  of  the  coun- 
try and  hold  them,  were  the  climate  to 
alter.  When  men  know  from  experi- 
ence  that  they  can   depend  upon  two 
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I — a  carriuue  roati  ktujun  tm  thu  uiountaifi  drive,  Itading  east  from  the. 
misMion  and  akirting  the  rock  y  face  of  ih€  foothillM 


^ 


liundred  and  forty  diiys  of  unbroken  sun- 
shine in  the  year,  and  upon  still  more 
days  in  which  the  wind  does,  not  blow; 
that  the  coldest  weather  is  about  like 
early  Ootoher  in  the  Middle  States,  and 
the  highest  temperature  of  simnmer  is 
mild  beyond  comparison,  their  plans 
n   to  shape  themselves  for  pasging 


at  least  a  part  of  their  life  under  these 
skies. 

The  foothills  are  dotted  with  inex- 
pensive bungalows,  often  500  and  COO 
feet  above  the  sea.  Busy  doctors  and 
lawyers  from  the  city,  which  is  about 
seven  miles  from  the  center  of  Monte- 
cito,  come  down  to  their  places  for  a  day 
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Tht   hatiin   in    irhiih  Santa    Harhara   Ihs  haf<  hrrn   nhainil  hji 


an  anclr 


or  so  oach  \v(X'k,  llic  kov  in  thoir  pocket 
and  servants  left  hcliind,  to  relax  in 
perfect  freedom.  The  door-j)o>t  of  one 
of  these  hun,i:ahnv<  lK»ars  the  name, 
"Kest  Awhile/'  Simple  as  th('s<?  places 
are,  ;ruiltless  of  lath  and  phisler,  the 
locations  are  not  cheap,  and  th»* 
market  value  of  tin*  sites  is  constantly 
^isin.L^ 

From  Mont<H-ito,  roads  which  an-  not 
yet  drive?  leatl  to  many  charminir  pnjijts; 
San  Ysidro  i-anyon.  where  a  comforta- 
ble small  inn  lies  tucki^l  away  amon^ 
extensive  lemon  and  oranire  orchards: 
the  Hot  Sprin.irs  with  sulphur  baths 
hi<^her  up  on  the  hills,  or  Miramar,  on 
the  beach,  a  romantic  spot  with  sea 
bathing,    wlierc    about   fifty    guests    are 


accommodated.  A  small  hot»'l,  ]»rovi(ling 
for  ahout  two  hun<lred  ;ruests,  is  now 
being  built  near  Miramar.  The  Coun- 
try Club  is  well  houseil,  and  nuikes 
provi^ion  for  much  social  gaiety. 

lil^•lving  Mont^'cito,  the  city  is  usu- 
ally ent«'re«1  near  the  beach  wliere  the 
main  street  begins.  This  already  i©  a 
busy  little  mart,  with  a  mile  or  more 
of  shoj)s  which  rapidly  bectmie  mon» 
and  more  ade«pi;Ue  to  the  demand 
upon  them.  Not  l«'Sr-  than  twenty-five 
new  bu-ii]t\-s  blocks  have  nri<en  during 
the  last  two  yi^ars:  good  stone  and 
brick  buiblings  owiumJ  by  the  men 
of  the  town  who  are  satisfied  that 
the  hour  Tor  enterprise  is  at  h;nnl.  These 
stores  an«l   ullices  an*  all   sjioken   for  in 
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advance  by  old-time  merchants  in  need 
of  more  and  better  room  to  supply  the 
rapidly  increasing  po|>uhition.  The  cen- 
sus of  1900  gave  Santa  Barbara  6.587 
inhabitants,  but  the  pnpulatton  now  is 
safely  placed  at  10,000. 

There  are  few  week?  in  the  year  when 
strawberries  are  not  for  sale  on  State 
street,  while  green  peas,  beans  and  other 
fresh  vegetables  are  on  the  market  all  win- 
ter; and  these  staples  are  supplemented 
by  fresh  ^avas,  loquats,  pomelos,  and  in 
summer  by  fresh  figs,  berries  and  fruits. 

A  Saturday  moniing  crowd  on  State 
street  is  an  interesting  medley.  Here 
in  the  space  of  half  a  mile  most  varieties 
of  vehicles,  horses  and  men  are  exhib- 
ited.    The  shagg}"  conntry  horses,  with 


hand-ropes  about  their  necks,  stand 
for  the  weekly  shopping.  They  draw  a 
well-kept  two-seated  or  light  one-seated 
wagon  with  a  capacious  covered  box 
behind,  which  holds  everything  from 
tomorrow's  roast  to  the  children's  shoes 
and  the  mothers  laees.  The  driver  is 
likely  to  be  a  woman  in  a  calico  shirt- 
waist, no  matter  what  the  season.  Or 
a  ^[cxiean  family  piled  into  a  wagon 
represents  the  thrifty  industry  of  the 
country  districts,  the  woman  in  gay 
knitted  worsted  shawl,  the  children 
always  with  some  scarlet  finery.  Not  a 
few  handsome  turnouts  are  seen  doing 
errands;  expensive  and  well-groomed 
teams,  and  coachmen  wearing  livery 
(sometimes     a     little     uneasily),     and 
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IN      Mi>NTi:«  rm.     hNK     of     TIIE     K.NVIKuNS      ok     SANTA      IlARItAKA 


sliiniiiir  inilniiiohilrs.  no  loiij^^cr  rxcitiiiLT 
ruriosity,  for.  aftj'rnll.  Sjiiit.-i  r>;irl)ar;i  is 
but  a  cljii)  ntr  tlw  \>i'^  Mink  uf  j)o|mlr»us 
find  faslnoiialili*  cii-Minjinlitiin  n'litrrs. 

"Rut  Irt  ii<"»  'Jin-  think  it  looks  lik<» 
a  stnM't  ill  C'liicaL'o  or  \c\v  ^'nrk — im 
ono  wislios  it  to  tlo  >o.  Thr  iMiildiiiL^s  ai"o 
low,  and  nritlicr  liidc  tli«'  niountain  j-kv- 
Viuv  nor  olisriiH'  the  snn^hino,  and  after 
a  vcrv  few  minutes*  rid<'  in  the  t-lertrie 
ear  the  city  merire?  into  \]\r  heat-h  or  the 
Mission. 

At  the  extremes  of  tlie  stn-rt  stand 
the  two  eomniodious  leading:  hoi«ds;  the 
l*otter  and  tlie  Arlin.L^ton.  'riin-e  ».r 
four  minor  liotels  are  always  r)!)!-!!.  Th*' 
hotels  lon;jf  sim-i^  learm-d  to  rillVr  romfnrt 
to  all  eonu'rs,  that  whom  tliry  attract»Ml 
they  mi<rlit.  ke<')>.  Man  ihies  not  li\e 
i)y  i)read  alom*;  and  many  tiiiiiirs  >till 
lackin*(  Ix'vond  the  nn»uidains  an*  half 
atonod  for  hy  the  ilowrrs.  which  .1:0  very 
far  to  supply  the  loss  of  wjnited  oi)j»'rts 
of  taste  and  iK'auty.      No  month  pass<*- 


without  them,  and  in  late  winter  and 
sj)rin;r  roses  and  other  hhisstMiiin":  plants 
in  indrscrihahlc  profusion  fill  tlie  ]»hioe 
^^itll  their  color,  irrace  and  perfume. 

The  sim|de>t  houses,  no  less  tlian  the 
most  clahorate,  are  adonKMJ  witli  won- 
derful llowers.  Vet  even  here  they  can- 
not he  had  for  mere  askinir  or  ])lanting. 
'i'he  p<'culiar  conditions  n\'  climate  and 
H»il  nm>t  he  learned:  even  Paradise 
nei'dcd  the  daily  attention  of  the  j>rimal 
pair.  Krost  heini:  ]>ractieally  unknown 
the  dressin.ir  and  k«'i'pin«:  of  lu^ity 
^M'owths  irive  plenty  of  work  to  the 
|)runinir  shears.  Winter  tourists  who 
leave  in  April  never  see  half  the  heauty 
of  the  llowers.  however  much  they  may 
have  enjoyed  and  wond<'red  at  the  roses, 
acacias,  callas  and  poins'ttias.  After 
liviiiL'^  a  few  years  in  the  midst  of  these 
southern  fh)wers  it  hecom(\^  easy  to  for- 
;:et  thai  izeraniums.  «»ver  hlooming,  tall 
and  lu^ty;  <:reat  shruhs  loach'd  with 
heliotrope,    and    fuchsia     hlossoms    and 
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rare  begoiiias,  do  not  grow  everywhere  in 
gardens  and  door-yards»  Few  families 
keep  a  gardener.  With  the  expense  and 
painstaking  the  English,  for  example^ 
lavish  on  gardens,  it  is  hardly  possible 

imagine  what  a  garden  in  Southern 
California   might   become. 

In  every  re?pect  this  region  is  an 
infant  The  figs^  vine;?,  mulberries  and 
oranges  of  southern  Italy  are  no  more 
iiatumJ  to  her  soil  than  they  are  to 
ours.  Ages  ago  they  were  imported  there 
froiji  Asia,  just  as  the  olive  and  vine  and 
the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean  fruits 
are  being  imported  here. 

Wild'flower  lovers  have  some  dis- 
appointing experiences  hereabouts^  the 
years  output  of  flowers  varying  with 
the  extremely  varying  rain-falL  First 
or  last  they  come,  neither  lovelier  nor 
less  lovely  than  the  year  before^  but  dif- 
fering entirely  from  the  flowers  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  Travelers  with 
eye  for  such  things  miss  the  varieties 
roadifide  flowers  most  common  in  the 
■eastern  states. 


Only  the  explorer  of  steep  and  nar- 
row trails  inaccessible  to  cattle  makes 
acquaintance  with  flowers  in  a  grazing 
country.  The  large  scale  of  all  the 
physical  features  of  California  tends  to 
monotony  of  vegetable  life.  Tlie  same 
trees  cover  miles  of  country,  this  uni- 
formity being  greatest  in  the  south. 
Only  those  who  climb  find  variety.  Near 
the  towns  many  fine  trees,  such  as  the 
Norfolk  island  pines,  the  rubber  trees 
and  palms,  make  rapid  growth  and  give 
a  stately  foreign  air  to  the  scenery. 

The  saddle  is  indispensable  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  Southern  California.  The 
beach  and  hills  and  mountaiDS  always 
are  beckoning  the  rider.  Fortunately 
sturdy  bronco  ponies  are  cheap  and 
need  little  or  no  housing.  Many  a  del- 
icate woman  finds  her  way  where  she 
wishes  withont  escort  and  careless  of 
fashion  in  mounting.  Either  she  is  bent 
upon  recruiting  her  hfalth  or  means  to 
have  a  good  time,  or  Ims  business 
requiring  attention.  Cupid,  too,  is  kept 
very  busy  flying  about  tlie  many  remote 
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trails  where  the  most  proper  of  Ameri- 
cijn  girls  is  not  afraid  to  ride  with  young 
men  who  are  just  as  proper.  Women 
often  take  all  the  care  of  a  vehicle  and 
horse,  with  only  occasional  help  in  the 
Btalile.  The  hardest  thing  to  hove  and 
to  hold  is  the  chore-man,  or  laborer  of 
any  kind  in  fact. 

A  country  polo  club  has  good  grounds 
west  of  town  and  has  spurts  of 
enthusiastic  playing.  There  are  several 
golf  links.  Fishing  has  an  increasing 
Tnuuhf»r  of  devnt*^?  :  hut  something  seems 


exchange  for  chimney-corner  comforts. 
Sleeping  out  of  doors  is  a  popular  fad, 
and  perfectly  safe.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a 
fad,  but  wisdom,  to  exchange  the  bed 
for  a  hammock  on  the  veranda. 

Unlike  the  south  of  Italy,  with  which 
it  is  fair  to  compare  Santa  Barbara,  this 
region  is  practically  free  from  malaria; 
contagious  and  epidemic  diseases  die 
out  ttliout  as  soon  as  they  enter  it. 
Otlicial  tables  of  health  and  mortality 
give  Santa  Barbnra  a  remarkably  low 
death    rate.      Thciv    is    better,    because 
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the  mnllrr  with  siilt-water  sport.  Excel- 
lent and  gamy  fish  frequent  the  channel, 
yet  fishing  and  boating  take  a  place  some- 
w*hat  below  riding  and  driving.  In  Bura- 
mer  camping  parties  are  organized  to 
fish  among  the  islands.  Summer  camp- 
ing has  always  been  popular  in  Cali- 
fornia on  account  of  the  absence  of 
rain.  A  little  planning  will  secure  a 
bungalow  in  the  foothills  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  it  is  easy  to  supplement  it 
Ihy  canvas.  The  most  fastidious  find 
the    free    life    of    camp    a    profitable 


dryer,  air  for  pulmonary  patients  far- 
ther from  the  sea.  The  health  claim  of 
Santa  Barbara  would  lie  largely  in  the 
facilities  for  open  air  life  at  comforta- 
ble temperatures  the  year  round.  But 
let  the  stranger  remember  that  nights 
are  always  cold  in  dry  climates,  and 
make  sure  of  plenty  of  blankets.  With 
quiet,  serenity  and  simplicity  as  watch- 
words, and  always  possible  to  secure, 
life  here  may  be  the  perfect  antithesis 
of  the  strenuous  and  brain-wearing  life 
of  cities. 
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The  building  of  the  Potter  hotel, 
which  was  opened  in  January,  1903, 
was  an  event  of  no  jsuiall  significame  in 
the  history  of  Santa  Barhara,  Enter- 
prises on  so  great  a  scale  of  expense 
are  not  often  niistakeg;  the  energ}-  and 
foresight  that  }>lanDed  them  usually  can 
be    depended    upon    to    earry    them    to 


successful  issues.  Mr.  Potter  feels  sure 
that  he  has  put  Iiis  money  into  the  right 
place.  Nothing  that  the  most  exacting 
American  touri.'it  expects  in  a  hotel  has 
been  omitted  in  this.  Ingenuity  has 
been  exercised  to  bring  all  the  rooms 
into  the  sunshine,  while  a  broad  roof 
garden  supplies  floods  of  it 


Wonder-Work 

By  Retta  a.  Garland 

Ah,  Xatnre  cbangeth  mood,  to  thus  enhance 
The  meaning  of  our  life  with  circumstance. 

This  dream  in  blue  of  islands,  sea,  and  skies 
Is  joy  supreme  to  our  awakened  eyes. 

A  harbor  bine  as  old  Toledo  blade, 
P^n wrapt  in  haze,  to  mystify,  and  fade 

The  markings  of  the  waves.    Mountains  withdrawn 
Into  tbemselveSj  enchanted  at  the  dawn, 

And  whimpering  proud  tales,  dim  in  mirage  of  air, 
Of  wondrous  spells  and  gnomes  and  grottoes  fair. 

The  landseajre  is  in  smoky  blue  arrayed, 
I' n rolled  in  shades  of  blue,  remade 

•         In  subtler  forms:  the  city  roof  tree  yields 

To  craftiness  of  haze  that  Faery-Land  reveals. 
Saftiti  liarbara^  California 


8t<T< 

Xht  bAmy^rd   uta  irr   wild  and  fiinc 

■LviTfl  wjinr  to  fights 
Mitd  ytt  thty  nm  ill  omx  8cn«  wtwi 

cam«9  in  flig<bt> 
CN  fcllicH  folbw  Affir  Bum  »nd  mil 

bfbind; 
CIk  hot^cfl  whinny  it  hi«  volar  t^ 

•irrr  to  mind. 
Ik  bAB  «  rough  «nd  ghaggr  bfawd^ 

flH  liiwlong  d*|- 
I'm  Aonr  ht  ie  alv^y^  til  wbrit  b<  h«o 

bit  pij. 


4*i.«.^ 
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The  Wail  of  the  Banished 

By  S.   W.    GiLLILAN 

From  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Mr.  GilHlan,  poet  and  journalist,  author  of  **Froni 
Finnigan  to  Flannagan/'  and  formerly  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  thus  voices  his 
lamentaiions,  and  it's  a  safe  guess  there's  a  vast  army  of  people  who  feel  just  as  he 
here  says  he  feels.  For  the  information  of  the  uninitiated  reader,  abroad,  it  is  noted 
that  the  terms  East  and  West  ar^  generally  employed  in  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate^ respectively,  the  entire  eastern  or  entire  western  sections  of  this  country. 


O  you  who  are  there  where  the  bemily  wH  ib 

Cannot  know    how   we   baniBhed   ones   fee] 
When    Memurv    jmints    us    the    picture    we 
love 

While  we  chafe  in  our  chains  at  the  wheel. 
The    atfltc    that    I    love    i^    our    wester nninst 
state 

And  I  ask  myself  aver  and  o'er: 
Are  there  any  more  tears  on  the  roaes  at  morn 

Since  they  feel  my  caressei*  no  niorer 

A  eotfjige  where  violets  sinilax  nnd   rose 
Shed    their   blt*9^ings    through    all    of    the 
yeai' ; 
A    vch*ety     liiwn     'neath     the     piilnra    giant 
fronds — 
Not  a  breath  uf  the  Frost- kinj^^  eunics  near. 
At    morn,    how    1    loved    all    the    vases    to 

Witli  the  roses  that  ^ew  at  my  door — 
Are   there   any   more   tears   on   their   velvety 
cheeks 
Since   Uiey   feel   my   caressea   no  more? 


I   dream   of  the   wonderful    blue  of  the  hill« 

With    their    ron*,yh,    inaccessilde   steeps; 
By  day  I  can  see  them  stand  aontinel-wi^e 

While  the  valley  they're  HlieUerin*^,  sleepa, 
I   starve   for  them   all,   for  my   heart   is  out 
there 

Where  the  sea   lavc^i  a   winter  I  ess  shore — 
Are   there   any  more   tears  on   the  rose:*   at 
morn. 

Since  they  feel   my  caresses  no  more? 

O  hedges  that  blow  with  a  surfeit  of  bloom, 
Mmmtain-s!o|)es      with     your      poppy-gold 
strewn. 
O  foothills  that  blossom  with  beauty  so  rare 
*Ne«th  the  sun  nnd  the  marvt'lous  moon — 
0    land    where    life's    dreams    tind    fulliluient 
each   day 
Worft    yovi     welcome    me    back     to    your 
j^liorc?— 
There  are  surely  nuire  tears  on  the  roses  at 
morn 
Since  they  feel  my  caresses  no  more. 


I  AM  not  going  to  attempt  to  explain 
it.  The  man  who  pretends  to  explain 
is  usual ly  a  fraud.  He  who  can  ex- 
plain is  a  genius.  Hoping  I  am  not 
the  one,  and  fearing  that  J  ara  not  the 
other.  I  refuse.  Yet  who  is  barred  from 
theoiizincr  ? 


There  is  a  tang  in  the  West ;  an  in- 
definable interest  even  in  alistract  ex- 
istence, that  OTie  finds  not  in  the  East* 
Tlie  Westerner  romps  to  his  work,  romps 
through  it  and  romps  home  again.  The 
Easterner  goes  to  his  work,  toils  through 
it  and  drags  liome.     There  is  a  holiday 
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spirit  in  the  West,  especially  in  the 
tourist- visited  portion.  One  can  hardly 
start  out  for  a  daily  task  of  any  sort 
witliout  encounterinfT  the  picnicker  with 
laden  l>askot,  with  his  caniora.,  and  with 
pepper-berries  dangling  from  his  lapel. 
The  wondering  enthusiasm  they  feel  is 
infectious  in  spite  of  the  resident's 
efforts  to  appear  blase  and  pitying  in  the 
presence  of  such  verdancy.  In  the  East, 
the  people  you  see  have  been  here  always. 
In  all  the  daily  round  they  glimpse  noth- 
ing that  was  not  there  always,  and  their 
eyes  see  not :  neither  do  they  sparkle. 
You  may  not  have  noticed  the  enthus- 
iasm of  tlie  West.  That  is  because  you 
are  West.  There  are  whole  lots  of  things 
in  the  West  that  one  has  to  come  East  to 
see.    And  that  is  one  of  them. 

Another  thing:  The  Easterner  who 
has  once  been  West  is  perpetually  home- 
sick, lie  may  not  admit  it — if  he  be 
wise  he  will  not ;  for  to  live  in  one  com- 
munity and  sigh  for  another,  is  an  occu- 
pation consistent  with  nothing  but 
prison  life.  And  to  tell  your  neighbors 
you  don't  like  the  place,  is  far  too  likely 
to  elicit  the  easy  philosophy  "Why  do 
you  stay  here  ?"  A  man's  mere  lingering 
in  one  community  is  an  unanswerable  ar- 
gument in  support  of  the  theory  that 
he  either  believes  that  is  the  place  where 
he  can  do  the  best,  or  that  he  is  insane. 
And  he  who  grumbles  at  the  place  that 
feeds  and  clothes  him  better  than  others 
is  worse  than  ungrateful;  he  is  lacking 
in  philosophy.  Yet  the  Easterner  who 
has  once  tasted  of  tlie  broad,  big  out- 
door West  is  homesick  here  though  he 
say  nothing.  He  may  not  be  suffering. 
He  may  be  so  wise  and  may  have  himself 
so  well  in  hand  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  advantage  life  here  may  have  for  him 
at  the  present  stage  of  his  existence  he 
endures  even  cheerfully  his  exile  from 
the  region  that  has  impressed  itself  upon 
him  as  the  Real  Thing.  Homesickness 
is  only  a  feeling;  and  poor  poopjc^  can 
afford  no  such  luxuries.  Tlie  sentiment 
of  the  poor  was  made  to  hang  on  the 
wall,  neatly  tied  witli  a  blue  bal)y-ril)bon 
and  labeled  "ornament."'  The  wealthy 
man  may  get  his  whims  down  and  use 
them,  letting  them  lead  him  hither  and 
thither. 


Yet  he  is  homesick,  even  though,  in 
many  instances  among  the  unintrospec- 
tive,  the  nostalgiac  suspects  not  his  own 
malady.  Some  evening  when  he  is  going 
home  from  work  amid  a  tired  bunch  of 
strap-holders,  he  sees,  away  off  at  the 
end  of  the  street  of  which  perspective 
has  made  a  funnel,  a  ridge  of  purple 
cloud.  His  eyes  open  wider,  he  catches 
his  breath  and  his  lips  part.  Then  he 
shrinks  back  within  himself  and  is  a 
stoic  once  more.  He  had  thought  the 
ridge  of  cloud  a  mountain  range.  He 
had  forgotten — and  was  happy  for  a 
moment.  After  that  he  may  suspect 
what  is  the  matter  with  him.  And  he 
may  not. 

But  the  mind  given  to  auto-vivisection 
knows.  It  goes  about  its  work  all  day, 
perhaps  more  vigorously  for  the  knowl- 
edge. The  effort  to  "fake  up''  enthusiasm 
has  a  good  effect  always.  He  works  the 
harder  and  the  better  and  with  the  more 
determination  because  he  is  fighting. 
He  doesn't  pine  over  the  fact  at  all, 
because  he  is  sensible  and  has  been  pick- 
ed up  so  often  by  the  hand  of  Fate 
and  tossed  about  that  he  has  learned 
submission  to  the  inevitable.  And  he 
who  has  learned  that,  has  conquered  the 
world.  People  ask  him  how  he  likes  the 
town.  He  says  he  likes  it;  and  he 
isn't  lying.  For  there  are  people  there, 
and  wherever  there  are  people  there  is 
human  interest:  and  wherever  there  is 
human  interest  there  is  love  in  the  heart 
of  the  benevolent-minded  human.  But 
at  night  when  the  world  is  still  and  he 
goes  to  give  the  window-sash  a  higher 
push  after  the  lights  are  out,  he  stands 
and  looks  out  at  the  deserted  street. 
It  is  the  time  for  feeling.  And  he 
recognizes  in  himself  a  sense  of  being 
"away."  He  feels  as  he  did  that  time 
years  and  years  ago  when  he  first  stayed 
all  night  in  a  strange  house  without  his 
father  and  mother.  Just  now,  to  see  a 
foothill,  a  barley-field  full  of  brown 
squirrels  and  gophers  standing  on  end 
looking  clownishly  at  the  passing  car, 
to  smell  the  sago-brnsh,  to  see  a  yucca, 
to  gaze  across  a  khaki-colored  landscape 
punctuated  with  live-oak  periods  or 
eucalyptus  exclamation  points,  and  to 
see    back    of    it    all     the     inevitable. 
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ever-present,  ever-distant  purple  moun- 
tain border — or  even  to  see  a  rotting  and 
tumble-down  cabin  covered  with  two  or 
three  vanloads  of  roses;  he  would  give 
up  a  whole  lot  of  his  very  heart's  blood. 
But  that  is  in  the  night,  when  feeling, 
not  reason,  sways  men. 

But  the  theory?  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten it.  I  cannot  account  in  full  or 
even  to  my  own  satisfaction  for  the 
comparative  "effetencss"  of  the  East. 
Could  I  account  fully  for  anything 
human  I  would  be  wiser  than  any  one 
else.  And  I  am  not.  Perhaps  in  admit- 
ting my  lack  I  am  doing  something  to 
earn  the  coveted  reputation  for  wisdom. 
Perhaps  not.  But  I  have  thought  of  a 
little  illustration  that  may  suggest  even 
a  better  theory  than  the  nebulous  one 
that  is  lost  in  the  clewless  labyrinth  of 
my  alleged  mind. 

The  man  with  a  set  lecture  rehearses 
it  or  delivers  it  to  people  in  the  same 
community  until  it  palls  upon  himself 
and  others.  He  is  weary  of  it  and  gives 
it  illy  and  lifelessly.  He  is  thrown  into 
another  community  and  has  occasion  to 
give  the  same  lecture.  It  is  new  there. 
The    people    lean    forward    and    listen. 


He  catches  their  entlmsiasm  and  waxes 
eloquent.  He  loves  the  lecture.  It  is 
new  to  him.  He  becomes  for  the  time 
being,  great.  So  with  the  man  who 
goes  through  his  daily  round  of  life  in 
the  same  old  community  where  his 
father  went  a  similar  round.  People 
know  his  little  "turn"  by  heart.  He  is 
disgusted  with  it  himself.  He  works 
doggedly,  he  plays  listlessly.  But  trans- 
plant him.  The  particular  interpreta- 
tion he  gives  life  is  new  to  that  com- 
munity. They  sit  up  and  look.  He 
begins  to  be  new  to  liimself.  Besides, 
he  is  hard  put  to  it  to  '^make  good." 
He  works  with  a  zest.  The  interest  of 
other  people  in  him,  the  stranger,  their 
sidelong  looks  during  his  probationary 
period,  enthuse  him  and  put  him  upon 
his  mettle.  He  wakes  up.  His  earlier 
existence  was  a  dream.  This  is  the 
reality.  He  will  always  remember  with 
gratitude  the  birthplace  of  his  real 
self. 

Do  you  get  the  theory?  The  West 
is  full  of  such  awakenings  and  of  the 
awakened  ones.  That  is  why  the  East 
is  effete  in  contrast;  and  it  accounts 
for  the  homesickness. 


The  Story  of  a  Copper  Mine 

By  A.  J.  Wells 

Illustrated  from  photographs  hy  Tibhitts 


WE  went  down  into  the  silence 
and  the  sunshine  of  Arizona 
to  see  a  great  vein  of  copper. 
It  had  become  famous.  The  richness 
of  it^  the  extent  of  it,  the  ramifications 
of  it,  the  romance  of  its  discovery,  the 
perils  and  difficulties  of  its  early  work- 
ing, the  triumphs  and  successes  of  its 
later  history,  the  apparently  abiding 
character  of  the  industry,  the  towns 
which  have  grown  up  around  this  copper 
deposit  as  if  the  liberated  ore  had  blos- 
somed into  human  homes  amid  the  red 
hills  and  echoing,  rock-walled  canyons — 
all  this  made  it  seem  worthy  of  a  visit. 
And  so,  dropping  off  at  Lordsburg,  New 
Mexico,  we  turned  back  to  the  north- 
west, and  at  the  terminus  of  the  Arizona 


and  New  Mexico  railway,  and  near  the 
eastern  border  of  the  territory,  found 
ourselves  at  nightfall  in  Clifton's  narrow 
and  crooked  street,  on  the  banks  of  the 
San  Francisco  river. 

Across  the  stream,  white  with  ore 
tailings,  lights  gleamed,  engines  clanked, 
furnaces  roared  and  flamed,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  great  smelter  made  a  Dore- 
like  picture  in  the  darkness.  We  will 
come  back  to  it  by  and  by,  but  now 
we  are  to  find  the  mines  that  feed  these 
furnaces.  Mounting  an  engine  next 
morning,  we  rode  beside  the  boiler  up 
Chase  creek  canyon,  seven  miles  to 
Metcalf,  then  took  horses,  and  with  a 
scholarly  young  Scotchman  to  pilot  us, 
we  turned  into  Coronado  canyon,  and 
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were  presently  in  the  unwritten  paths 
of  history.  For  this  wild  and  pictur- 
esque canyon,  with  its  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous trail,  was  taken  by  a  band 
of  marauding  Apaches  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  as  they  fled  from  a  pursuing 
cavalry  troop.  They  had  struck  the 
Gila  river,  miles  below,  crossed  the  wedge 
of  hills  which  divides  the  Gila  from 
the  San  Francisco  river,  and  camped  at 
some  hot  springs  a  few  miles  below  wliat 
is  now  the  town   of   Clifton. 

In  the  eariy  morning  shots  rang  out, 
and  with  the  troopers  closely  pressinsr 
them,  they  fled  up  the  river.  Wheeling 
to  the  left  up  Chase  creek  canyon,  they 
followed  it  to  where  the  almost  impas- 
sable Coronado  canyon  breaks  into  the 
larger  gorge,  and  on  top  of  the  very 
divide  we  were  making  for,  a  running 
fight  began,  ending  only  with  the  coming 
of  night.  In  the  darkness,  the  Indians 
disappeared  across  Eagle  creek,  and 
when  morning  came,  the  soldiers  were 
alone. 

Then  they  saw,  instead  of  the  flut- 
tering rags  of  their  foes,  banners  of  red 
and  blue  and  green  hung  out  on  the 
silent  hills.  All  about  them  were  signs 
of  a  great  copper  deposit,  the  unmis- 
takable blazonry  telling  of  the  slow 
oxidation  of  copper  ore  through  the 
long  centuries.  "A  series  of  bold  out- 
crops/' as  a  miner  would  describe  it, 
stretched  straight  as  a  line  for  a  mile 
or  more,  the  outward  signs  of  a  great 
vein  of  the  red  metal.  These  hardy 
troopers  did  not  know  whether  a  pro- 
jecting rock  was  diorite  or  doleritc; 
they  could  not  distinguish  between  mala- 
chite, cuprite  or  azurite,  but  they  knew 
how  splendidly  masses  of  copper  ore  can 
glow  under  the  play  of  the  sunlight. 
A  copper  coin  is  a  dull  thing,  but  the 
clusteml  crystals  of  the  ore  from  which 
it  came  are  beautiful  enough  to  have 
made  miners  of  naked  Indians  ages  ago. 

The  soldiers  returned  to  Silver  City, 
and  with  stories  of  the  fight,  there 
leaked  hints  of  a  great  field  of  copper, 
and  presently  a  band  of  armed  men, 
ostensibly  on  a  hunting  expedition,  were 
following  the  route  of  the  soldiers.  This 
was  the   beginning  of  the   location  of 


mines  in  the  Clifton  district,  the  oldest 
copper-producing  district  in  Arizona, 
and  perhaps  the  most  extensive  mineral- 
ized zone  to  be  found  in  the  west.  When 
first  opened  the  vein  at  Coronado  aver- 
aged thirty  feet  in  width,  with  many 
expansions  or  ore  chambers.  The  gigan- 
tic ore-course  was  bared  in  the  canyon 
one  thousand  feet  l)elow  the  highest 
point,  and  the  same  ore  showed  every- 
where enormous,  almost  incredible. 

Metcalf,  Coronado  and  Morenci  are 
the  chief  mining  centers.  We  spent  a 
day  at  JMetoalf,  riding  up  on  the  incline 
in  an  ore-car,  and  down  again  perched 
on  top  of  a  car  full  of  the  gray  sul- 
phides. We  looked  into  the  tunnels 
which  pierce  the  mountain  side,  saw  the 
chutes  from  which  cars  on  the  gravity 
incline  are  loaded,  and  examined  the 
vast  open  cut  near  the  summit  where 
ore  enough  seemed  exposed  to  keep  the 
furnaces  aflame  for  half  a  century  to 
come. 

At  Coronado  we  went  down  the  shaft 
and  traversed  the  long  tunnel  out  under 
the  hill  where  soldiers  and  Apaches 
fought.  Then  we  rode  over  the  lofty 
ridge  at  an  elevation  of  about  seven 
thousand  feet,  and  went  down  into  the 
great  round  basin  which  holds  the  town 
of  Morenci.  We  zigzagged  down  between 
houses,  through  back  yards  innocent  of 
fences,  across  spaces  where  dooryards 
ought  to  be,  along  tramways  and  miners^ 
paths  and  burros^  trails,  until  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  heart  of  a  town  of 
five  thousand  people.  It  is  built  on  a 
series  of  sloping  hills  all  facing  inward, 
with  but  a  slight  depression  on  the  lower 
rim  through  which  you  see  out  over 
a  larger  world.  Morenci  is  literally  a 
town  without  streets.  There  is  no  sound 
of  grocers'  wagons  or  butchers'  carts, 
and  the  express-wagons  are  burro-trains, 
which  are  loaded  with  everything  from 
a  case  of  coal-oil  to  a  thousand  jfeet  of 
mining  timber.  Instead  of  park  or 
square  at  the  town's  center,  are  holes 
in  the  ground,  the  l)lack  throats  of  tun- 
nels piercing  the  hills. 

We  rode  backward  on  the  tender  of 
an  engine  through  ridges  and  hills  in 
black    darkness,    until    the    main    shaft 
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reached,  then  fJesc^ended,  and  with 
Idles  from  tlie  foot  of  the  &haft  made 
our  way  far  out  under  the  crest  of  the 
mountam.  It  is  a  dr^^  and  clean  sort 
of  hades — an  underworld  with  no  damp- 

^ness,  dripping  walls,  nor  mud,  and  is  well 
irentilated.  We  stopped  and  turned  our 
backs  to  the  shock  of  the  blasts,  being 

ffcufTetcd  in  tlic  narrow  ?pace  by  the  swift 
rush  of  air,  and  then  went  on  through 


steam-cars  the  ore  steadily  ^roes  down, 
down,  dropping,  rolling,  sliding,  until 
it  is  at  the  smelter.  Not  a  pound  ia 
lifted  after  being  taken  from  the  drifts, 
but  gravity  is  utilized  to  the  utmost 
In  the  concentrating  and  other  mills, 
gravity  and  machinery  handle  all  the 
ores,  in  all  stages  of  tlie  process  of 
refining,  and  arc  so  skilfully  combined 
as  to  furnish  an  object  lesson  in  milling. 


I 


an   undtyt*vrlil   uiih   no   iJiitnjinin^,  <in>/ii«i/   tfu/i*   nvr   wutl 


the  smoke,  goon  reaching  pure  air 
again. 

Mules,  lowered  into  the  drifts,  luiul 
the  ore  to  the  shafts,  and  are  wonder- 
fully self-directing  nnd  intelligent. 
They  have  a  commodious  stoible  exca- 
yrated  in  the  rock,  and  do  not  see  the 
light  of  day  again  until  pensioned  out 
in  old  age. 

Once  at  the  surface,  the  ore  begins 
straightway  to  descend.  The  great 
reduction  works  are  far  below  the  mines, 
and  by  inclines,  tramways,  chutes,  and 


A  groat  plant  like  this  represents  an 
evolution.  All  things  grow.  They  come 
up  through  slow  stages  from  small  and 
crude  Iteginnings,  These  mines  were 
first  worked  by  an  enterprising  merchan- 
dising firm.  In  1872  the  Losinsky  Broth- 
ers erected  the  first  copper  smelter  built 
in  Arizona.  It  was  a  crude  Mexican 
affair,  built  of  adobe,  and  worked  with 
incredible  difliculties.  The  nearest  rail- 
road was  eight  hundred  miles  away,  and 
over  this  long  dangerous  route  bullion 
was  carried  and  supplies  hauled  back. 
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The  Apaches  were  active;  drivers  were     completed  in  two  years.   The  locomotive 
killed  and  whole  outfits  captured    Even      was  the  smallest  made  at  that  time,  but  it 
in   hauling  the  ore  in   wagons  to   tlie     was  the  first  locomotive  to  enter  Arizona, 
8melt<?r,  a  distance  of  only  five  or  six      and  it  was  the  wonder  and  admiration 
miles,  the  hovering  Apaches  succeeded      of  all.    It  could  haul  down  all  that  tlie 
now  and  again   in  capturing  a  wagon-      brakes  would  hold,  but  it  could  haul  back 
train,  killing  the   drivers  and   making      no  iriore  than  two  empties.     When  the 
off  with  the  mules.                                        furnaces  *froze  up,'  which  occurred  once 
"Begret/'  said   the  president  of  the      a    week,    the    locomotive    could    handle 
present    company,    **was    felt    for    the      the  tratlic,  but  when  the  furnaces  were 
drivers^  and  possibly  even  a  deeper  regret      at   their   he^i,   a   combination   of  mule 

j 

UM,r  u,  .;,.  iurface,  the  un  u,.j,,i.  ,ms, ,.,■.,           .^rnd 

for  the  mules,  for  the  latter  could  not     and  locomotive  had  to  be  resorted  to. 
be  replaced  so  easily  as  the  former.               It  was  a  sight  to  see  a   dozen   mules 
"The  Indians  ate  the  mules  at  their      hitched  to  half  a  dozen  cars  with  the 
leisure,   while  the  raaniigemcnt  studied      locomotive    behind,    acting    as    pusher, 
how  to  circumvent  them.    Finally  it  was      Next  to  metalhirgist,  the  engineer  was 
decided  that  the  motor  must  be  some-      the   most   important  persoaage   id   the 
thing  that  the   Indians  could  not  eat,      camp." 

and  a  small  locomotive  was  ordered  from         The  mines  were  worked  *'on  the  scieB- 
the  far  east     In  the  course  of  a  ye^r      tific   plan   of   taking   ore   wherever   it 
tlie  locomotive  arrived,  and  with  it  the      could   be  got  easiest.''     When  a  series 
rails  necessary  to  lay  the  railroad.     It      of  chambers  luid   been    formed,   and  a 
was    four    miles    in    length,    and    was      greatcave-in  occurred,  the  superintendent 

j 
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coolly  said  that  it  was  an  advantage. 
*^e  can  now  mine  without  blasting," 
he  remarked,  and  this  view  prevailed. 

At  the  furnaces,  ores,  fluxes,  and  fuel 
were  packed  up  to  the  feed  floor  on  the 
backs  of  sturdy  Mexicans.  Water-power 
from  the  river  operated  the  blower,  and 
this  was  all  the  machinery  there  was. 

After  years,  worn  out  by  the  long 
struggle  with  difficulties,  the  Lesinsk^-s 
sold  out  and  the  mines  they  had  worked 
became  the  property  of  a  Scotch  syndi- 
cate, out  of  which  grew  the  Arizona 
Copper  Company,  the  present  owners. 
The  new  company  cherished  great 
expectations,  but  they  were  not  quickly 
realized.  Year  succeeded  \'ear  only  to 
carry  back  to  Scotland  tales  of  loss. 
By  1891  the  company  was  practically 
bankrupt  The  best  ores  had  been 
worked  out.  Of  low  grade  ores  there  was 
an  abundance,  but  these  were  different 
from  the  rich,  self-fluxing  ores  upon 
which  the  hopes  of  the  company  had 
been  built.  Nothing  held  the  new 
organization  together  but  Scotch  pluck. 
Racial  characteristics  do  count,  and  here 
in  the  iron-clad  hills  of  Arizona,  they 
conquered.  It  was  clear  that  if  the 
company  was  to  succeed,  it  must  depend 
upon  extracting  profit  from  low-grade 
ores.  A  new  manager,  Mr.  James  Col- 
quhoun^  the  present  president,  was 
appointed,  and  he  devised  a  new  leaching 
process.  It  was  immediately  successful, 
and  saved  the  day.  This  leaching  plant 
was  erected  in  1894,  and  the  next  year 
the  first  dividend  was  paid  in  a  series 
that  has  not  been  interrupted  since. 
After  thirteen  barren  years,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  the  tidings  were  hailed 
with  joy  in  far-off  Edinburgh,  where 
a  majority  of  the  stock  was  held. 

It  is  often  power  and  profit,  dollars 
and  dividends  to  know  liow  to  do  a 
thing.  The  whole  smelting  plant  was 
gradually  remodeled,  mill  added  to  mill, 
and  improvement  to  improvement,  until 
in  1902,  the  output  of  copper  reached 
the  splendid  total  of  15,000  tons.  Ten 
years  before  it  was  but  3,000  tons,  and 
the  grade  of  the  ore  had  fallen  in  the 
interval  from  10  to  3^4  P^r  cent.  The 
original  shares,  valued  at  $25  each,  sold 


as  low  as  75  cents  per  share.    They  are 
now  worth  $85  per  share. 

The  company  own  and  operate  the 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  railway,  110 
miles  in  length,  and  have  extensive 
repair  shops,  and  mills  and  machinery 
enough  to  render  them  independent  of 
outside  help. 

No  part  of  our  visit  was  so  interesting 
as  the  study  of  methods  and  results  in 
the  smelting  works.  The  Bessemer  proc- 
ess gave  us  cheap  steel,  and  enabled  us 
to  make  of  steel  almost  every  product 
once  made  in  iron,  but  here  the  Besse- 
mer process  gives  us  a  rapid  method  of 
making  pure  copper.  Stand  by  the  roar- 
ing furnace  or  converter  charged  with 
copper  "matte,"  and  watch  the  forming 
of  pure  metallic  copper.  The  "matte" 
is  copper,  sulphur,  and  iron;  about  50 
per  cent  being  copper.  A  great  ladle, 
carr}'ing  tons  of  molten  metal  and  oper- 
ated by  an  electric  crane,  travels  across 
the  building;  the  converter  is  tilted  on 
its  trunnions  until  its  mouth  meets  t?.e 
lip  of  the  ladle;  it  takes  the  fiery 
draft  at  a  gulp,  and  swings  back  to 
its  place;  at  a  touch,  the  blast  is 
turned  on,  air  rushes  through  the  liquid 
mass,  showers  of  sparks  pour  out,  the 
iron  in  the  "matte"  is  oxidized,  and 
combines  with  the  silica  and  clay  which 
lines  the  converter,  or,  as  slag,  is  poured 
off;  the  workman  stands  by,  watching 
the  color  of  the  flame  as  it  bums  from 
blue  to  orange,  scans  the  sparks  that 
fly  upward,  and  listens  to  the  varying 
music  of  the  blast,  by  these  signs  judging 
when  the  process  is  complete,  and,  with- 
out testing,  turns  out  copper  that  runs 
from  99  to  99.25  per  cent  pure. 

The  officers  of  the  company  have  with- 
out exception  "won  their  spurs"  by  long 
service,  by  special  merit,  or  by  both.  All 
have  been  trained  in  the  hardy  school 
of  experience,  and  by  doing  thinsrs  not 
only  know  how,  but  know  that  they 
know.  Every  convenience  for  handling 
ore  and  turning  it  into  copper  is  here, 
and  forty-five  tons  a  day  of  pure  red 
metal  tells  what  brains  and  system 
will  do. 

The  town  is  pictures(|ue.  Ix)oking 
across  the  little  river,  broad  but  shallow, 
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the  great  smelting  works,  grouped 
at  the  base  of  the  cliff  where  Chase 
creek  canyon  breaks  out  into  the  canyon 
of  the  San  Francisco  river,  make  a  strik- 
ing picture  by  night.  The  hilltop 
smokes  like  a  volcano,  and  seems  to  have 
some  connection  with  the  roaring  fur- 
nances  at  its  base.  A  tunnel  480  feet 
long  runs  into  the  center  of  the  hill, 
a  shaft  is  lifted  up  to  the  summit,  and 
through  this  the  deleterious  gases  are 
poured  out,  300  feet  above  the  town. 

Over  against  this,  the  face  of  an  oppo- 
site cliff  is  pierced  for  windows,  and 
these  are  barred.  The  swarthy  face  of 
a  Mexican  or  two  appears  at  the  opening, 
and  you  recognize  the  jail  of  the  little 
town.  It  has  a  room  of  rough  masonry 
built  over  the  entrance  to  the  rock-hewn 
cells,  and  this  the  jailer  occupies. 

The  town  is  orderly,  and  a  large  and 
well-supplied  reading-room,  with  books, 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  writing 
conveniences,  forms  an  attractive  feature 
of  the  company's  works.    It  is  supported 


by  a  small  monthly  tax  of  twenty-five 
cents. 

The  Detroit  Copper  Company,  owned 
bv  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Company,  of  New 
York,  provides  in  a  similar  manner  fqr 
its  men  at  Morenci.  It  is  the  bloi- 
soming  in  the  desert  of  a  plant  as  hardy 
as  the  giant  cactus,  but  which  represents 
the  culture  of  the  latest  century  and 
the  noblest  civilization. 

In  addition  to  these  two  great  cor- 
porations, the  Shannon  Copper  Com- 
pany, owned  by  Boston  people,  operates 
at  Clifton,  the  three  companies  furnish- 
ing employment  to  3,000  men,  and  pro- 
ducing each  month  about  5,000,000 
pounds  of  copper.  The  population  of 
the  district  exceeds  10,000. 

If  you  would  see  mining  operations 
conducted  on  a  colossal  scale;  if  you 
are  interested  in  geology  and  desire  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  minerals  and 
the  formations  in  which  they  occur, 
there  is  no  place  like  the  thriving  camp 
of  Clifton. 
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IT  \vm  a  privilege  even  to  be  rehearsed 
by  the  great  composcn  One  learned 
so  much  from  him  loneerniiig 
interpretation.  Instead  of  liejng  paid  for 
attending  rehenrgals,  one  felt  that  one 
should  pay  for  the  privilege — it  was  really 
not  quite  honest  to  receive  compensation 
for  what  was  all  benefit  to  the  perfonnen 
After  tills  fashion,  Oscar  Fiichs,  cornet 
player,  raved  to  his  wife — his  wife  who 
could  think  of  many  places  where  the 
rehearsal  money  mi<^ht  be  Judiciously 
expended. 

Fuchs  was  most  faithful  at  reliearsaL 
He  was  the  first  in  his  place,  his  cornet 
was  polished  until  it  shone,  and  he  pored 
for  hours  over  the  score  at  home,  prac- 
tising so  faithfully  that  the  neighbors 
in  the  flat  below  gave  notice  to  the 
landlord. 

But  Fuchs  was  not  to  be  turned  from 
his  purpose.  Far  into  the  night,  with 
red  face  and  aching  cheeks,  he  blew  the 
mellow  notes,  for  this  was  the  chance 
of  a  life  time.  So  well  did  he  ptay  that 
the  great  composer  noticed  him  and 
selected  him  for  a  solo  part  in  ^''Tann- 
hiiuser/'  Fuc}\s  went  home  glowing  with 
triumph,  and  the  faithful  little  over- 
worked wife  blossomed  under  the 
reflected  joy.  W^at  an  honor  to  descend 
upon  the  family — Oscar  to  play  a  solo 
from  the  beloved  Wagner,  She  mended 
and  pressed  and  cleaned  her  worn  best 
dress  again — for  she  must  be  there  to 
hear  him. 

Then  the  practicing  went  on  with  more 
fury  than  ever.  Day  brought  no  rest, 
nor  night  and  every  one  on  the  block 
knew  the  cornet  solo  from  **TaDnhiiuser' 


as  though  they  had  been  brought  up 
on  it.  Mrs.  Fuchs  sat  and  sewed  and 
sighed  and  listened.  What  a  great  thing 
it  was  to  be  married  to  an  artist,  even 
if  he  did  not  provide  for  his  family  as 
did  the  mechanics  of  the  neighborhood. 
Poor  Oscar — ^he  did  as  well  as  he  could. 
Not  even  in  her  heart  did  she  l>lanie  him. 

Tlie  great  day  came.  Oscar's  shiny 
coat  was  scrupulously  bnishcd.  The  gold 
watch -fob  which  had  l>een  his  father's 
and  which  graced  only  great  occasions, 
fell  like  a  plummet  from  his  plump 
person.  His  red  cheeks  were  less  red 
and  shiny  than  usual — he  was  almost 
pale  from  anxiety.  Mrs.  Fuchs,  in  the 
cheapest  and  highest  seat  in  the  house, 
was  certainly  pale  with  anticipated 
delight— but  then,  she  was  not  as  well 
fed  as  her  husband. 

The  overture  began.  Every  one  about 
her  said  that  the  great  man  was  leading 
divinely.  Mrs.  Fuchs  did  not  know- 
she  only  kiww  the  cornet  solo  in  *'Tann- 
hiiuscr' — ^she  would  have  thought  so  any- 
way. She  was  reduced  to  a  mere  pulp  of 
delight.  How  windy  the  reeds  sounded, 
she  thought — how  flat  and  choleric 
the  wood — ^how  squeaky  the  violins^how 
hoarse  the  cellos!  The  only  instrument 
for  music  was,  after  all,  the  horn.  The 
Venus  music  was  well  over — Mrs,  Fuchs 
waited,  scarcely  breathing,  for  the  cornet 
solo.  Then  it  came.  The  well-known 
notes  poured  from  the  cornet's  gleaming 
throat^but  what  a  fearful  blast! 
Even  to  the  biased  ears  of  the  loyal 
wife,  the  notes  sounded  flat.  *'A 
full  third  off/"  she  breathed  to  herself — 
then    hated    herself   for   the   dislovaltv. 
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Tas  she  going  mad  ?  Fuchs  played  on 
Berenely — -apparently  Doticing  nothing 
amiss,  "I  must  be  going  insane/'  mur- 
raured  the  little  woman  to  herself — in 
her  heart  she  hoped  that  it  was  so.  That 
would  be  tetter  than  that  Fiichs  should 
be  playing  false  notes. 

Her  eyes  went  to  the  leader.  He  was 
scowling  heavily  and  making  fierce  cuts 
at  the  air  with  his  baton.  No^  she  was 
not  mad.  A  little  music  teacher  near 
her  squirmed  affectedly  and  put  her 
hands  over  her  ears,  wrinkling  her  fore- 
head in  mock  agony. 

*^ITow  unpardonable  to  spoil  the  whole 
thing/'  said   the  music  teacher. 

Mrs,  Fuchs  felt  her  head  spin  round, 
Perliaps  she  was  going  to  faint — she 
didn*t  care, 

Fuch^s  eyes  were  bulging  now  and  his 
round  cheeks  were  redder  than  usual 
He  was  almost  at  the  end.  By  a  heroic 
effort  he  dragged  himself  up  onto  the 
key,  then  looked  deprecatingly  at  his 
leader,  but  the  great  man  was  frozen  with 
disgust.  The  last  clear,  purc^  true  notes 
of  the  solo  died  away  and  Fuchs  lowered 
his  instrument  from  his  lips.  He  knew 
that  he  had  spoiled  the  entire  number. 
The  great  chance  of  his  life  had  come 


to  him  and  he  had  failed  utterly.  He 
did  not  play  again  with  the  ensemble 
during  the  number.  There  he  sat,  his 
eves  on  the  floor,  the  seedy  coat  more 
threadbare  than  ever,  where  a  ray  of  the 
calcium  played  with  a  seam  through  a 
crack  in  the  curtain^ — even  the  watch* 
fob  hung  dejectedly  from  its  promontor}% 
To  have  had  a  great  opportunity  and  to 
have  wasted  it !  Fuchs  knew  that  he  had 
practised  faithfully,  he  knew  that  he  bad 
played  well  at  rehearsal,  for  the  leader 
had  said  so — he  had  done  his  best — ^and 
now,  through  a  moment  of  nervousness, 
all  lost !    It  was  too  much ! 

When  the  applause  came  for  the  num- 
ber, the  leader  bowed,  then  included  the 
orchestra  with  a  wave  of  his  baton,  but 
he  took  care  not  to  sweep  it  in  the 
direction  of  Fuchs. 

IIow  he  got  throngh  the  rest  of  the 
program,  only  Fuchs  himself  knew.  At 
last  it  was  over — the  flowers  all  handed 
across  the  footlights,  the  little  broken 
speech  of  appreciation  made»  the  bow- 
ing with  hand  to  heart  over  for  the 
night — and  oiit  in  the  dingy  alley, 
behind  the  theater,  a  big  man  crying  on 
the  shoulder  of  a  little  woman  and  still 
further  bedraggling  an  old  black  gown. 
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Like  a  Mirage  Miracle 

A  Study  of  the  Development  of  Tucson,  Arizona 

By  Allan  B.  Jayxks 


TIICSOX  has  a  history  rich  in 
anecdotes  of  the  advcMitures  of 
tho  Spanish  concjuorors  and  of 
<hn  American  invadt?rs  who  came  to  tlio 
southwest  after  the  (iadsdon  piirchas(\ 
As  early  as  ir»ll)  tlio  missionaries  from 
Sonora  p(;netratod  southern  Arizona 
as  far  north  as  the  (iila  river  and  estah- 
lished  missions  at  Tuha(*  and  at  San 
Xavior.  In  the  valley  nine  miles  north 
of  tho  San  Xavior  Mission,  the  Span- 
iards l>uilt  a  post  to  protect  tlieir  set- 
tlements from  Apache  invasions,  and  the 
small  village  which  grew  up  around  tlie 
soldiers'  barracks  was  called  1'ucson,  a 
name  which  the  Indians  applied  to  the 
watering  place  in  the  valley  near  the 
town. 


On  the  mountain  which  rose  up  from 
tho  Santa  Cruz  valley  just  w^st  of  Tuc- 
son, the  Spanish  soldiers  threw  up 
breastworks  and  built  a  lookout  from 
which  they  could  survey  the  country  far 
to  the  north,  for  it  was  from  this  direc- 
tion that  the  Apaches  swooped  down  on 
their  raids.  Tubac  was  made  the  head- 
quarters for  the  Spanish  soldiers  in 
those  days,  and  Tucson  was  merely  an 
outpost  peopled  by  the  most  venture- 
some. And  so  it  remained  for  almost 
two  hundred  years. 

In  1853  came  the  Gadsden  purchase, 
which  added  the  territory  in  which  Tuc- 
son is  located  to  the  United  States.  This 
was  followed  by  an  American  invasion, 
and   Tucson   became  a   station   for  the 
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overland  mail  and  the  largest  and  most 
important  point  in  Arizona,  a  distinc- 
tion which  it  has  held  down  to  this  day. 
For  many  years  after  the  American 
occupation  Tucson  was  but  a  military 
and  trading  post  and  a  mail  station.  On 
many  occasions  the  savage  Apaches  ter- 
rified the  inhabitants,  and  the  troops 
stationed  at  Tucson  and  old  Fort  Low- 
ell, which  was  near  the  town  and  is  now 
dismantled,  were  engaged  in  putting 
down  the  Indians. 

Although  a  lively  frontier  town  in 
those  days  Tucson  was  not  destined  to 
become  an  important  point  until  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  arrived,  in 
the  year  1884.  This  event  quite  natu- 
rally revolutionized  the  frontier  post ; 
new  industries  were  established,  the  rich 
mining  country  around  Tucson  was 
opened  up,  and  the  soldiers,  having  paci- 
fied the  Indians,  marched  away.  But  for 
all  of  this  the  old  Mexican  pueblo  still 
retained  its  relics  of  the  past,  its  narrow 
streets  lined  with  adobes  remained 
unchanged  and  the  large  Mexican  popu- 
lation clung  to  the  old  customs.  It  has 
only  been  in  the  past  few  years  that 
Tucson  lias  emerged  from  a  somewhat 
obscure  past  to  find  herself  a  modern  city 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  great 
business  center  and  the  metropolis  of  a 


rapidly  growing  territory,  rich  in  nat- 
ural resources. 

While  the  history  of  the  eariy  days  in 
Tucson  is  a  remarkable  one,  the  story  of 
her  recent  transformation  from  a  quaint 
old  Mexican  pueblo  to  a  modern  Amer- 
ican city  is  not  less  marvelous.  In  the 
past  five  years  the  city  has  been  practi- 
cally rebuilt,  but  the  many  new  buildings 
have  not  taken  from  Tucson  her  foreign 
flavor,  as  her  builders  have  preserved  in 
these  new  structures  the  most  pictur- 
esque features  of  the  Mexican  architect- 
ure and  many  of  her  new  buildings  are 
of  Aztec  design.  The  Santa  Rita  Hotel, 
a  handsome  new  structure,  is  built  after 
this  fashion,  as  are  also  many  residences 
and  a  new  club  house.  These  remnants 
of  the  past,  thus  preserved,  make  Tuc- 
son as  attractive  in  that  respect  today 
as  when  the  Spanish  soldiers  paraded 
through  her  streets  in  their  glittering 
uniforms. 

The  modern  Tucson  is  a  growing  city 
of  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants.  Her 
rapid  growth  in  the  past  few  years  can 
be  attributed  to  her  advantageous  loca- 
tion as  a  distributing  point  for  southern 
Arizona  and  Sonora,  to  the  rich  mining 
and  grazing  country  which  surrounds 
the  city,  and  to  the  matchless  climate, 
which  attracts  hundreds  of  health-seekers 
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— Tucson  hat  throion  off  her  out-grown  shell  and  emerged  from  a  somewhat 

business  center  and  the  metropolis  of  a 


in  the  winter  months.  The  Mexican 
population,  which  was  formerly  in  the 
majority,  now  comprises  less  than  one 
third  of  the  total  population  and  the 
Mexican  merchants  are  among  the  most 
successful  and  enterprising  citizens  of 
Tucson.  The  principal  business  street 
of  the  city  always  presents  a  metropoli- 
tan appearance.  All  of  Tucson's  streets 
are  level,  well  graded  and  well  lighted 
at  night.  The  business  blocks  and  stores 
equal  those  found  in  a  city  twice  the 
rize,  and  new  store  and  office  buildings 
are  constantly  being  erected  to  meet  the 
ever  increasing  demand. 

The  schoolhouses,  churches  and  other 

Eublic  institutions  of  Tucson  are  among 
er  most  remarkable  features.  A  few 
years  ago  three  new  school  buildings  of 
a  very  artistic  design  were  constructed, 
and  it  was  supposed  at  that  time  that 
they  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  city. 
for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  but  they 
are  already  well  filled  and  another  new 
school  building  is  under  construction. 
The  Catholic  Sisters  maintain  the  St. 
Joseph's  Academy  and  parochial  schools 
at  Tucson.  All  of  the  leading  denomina- 
tions— Congregational,  Episcopal,  Meth- 
odist, Baptist,  Presbyterian  and  Roman 
Catholic — arc  represented  by  churches. 
The  Pima  county  courthouse,  with  the 
public  park  adjoining  it,  is  the  most 


inviting  spot  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  Carnegie  free  librar}%  erected  two 
years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  is  sur- 
rounded by  well-kept  grounds  and  faces 
Washington  Park,  the  military  plaza  of  the 
old  Mexican  town,  and  the  largest  public 
park  in  the  city.  The  Elks,  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  United  Workmen  all  own 
handsome  buildings,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Owls  is  the  most  unique  structure 
in  Tucson. 

Tucson  is  well  able  to  care  for  the 
winter  visitors  that  come  from  all  over 
the  country  to  enjoy  her  matchless  cli- 
mate. There  are  twelve  hotels  in  the 
city,  and  one  of  these,  the  Santa  Rita, 
which  has  just  been  completed,  is  decid- 
edly the  most  novel  of  tourist  hotels 
in  the  southwest.  The  Santa  Rita, 
named  for  the  high  range  of  mountains 
to  the  south,  is  by  far  the  most  imposing 
structure  in  the  old  pueblo  of  Tucson. 
It  is  built  after  the  Aztec  fashion, 
and  its  white  walls  loom  up  above 
all  of  the  other  buildings.  From  its 
spacious  roof  gardens  one  can  survey 
the  mesa  for  miles  over  its  vast  sweep 
to  the  mountains,  for  Tucson  lies  in  a 
natural  amphitheatre,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  ranges.  On  one  side  the 
mountains  come  within  a  few  miles 
of  Tucson,  while  in  another  direction 
the  Santa  Cruz  river  can  be  seen  winding 
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for  a  great  distance  to  the  mountains 
at  its  source.  This  scene  from  the 
roof  garden  of  the  Santa  Rita  is  said  to 
rival  the  view  of  the  Alps  from  Milan's 
cathedral  A  perfect  paradise,  too, 
are  the  patios  and  palm  gardens  of  this 
new  hotel,  the  equipment  of  which  is 
in  keeping  with  the  chann  of  the  conn- 
try  which  surrounds  it  The  climate, 
unexcelled  anywhere,  makes  Tucson  the 
most  alluring  of  winter  resorts. 

The  University  of  Arizona,  the  head 
of  the  territorial  system  of  education, 
is  located  at  Tucson.  The  campus  of 
this  institution  is  on  high,  open  ground 
northeast  of  the  city  and  overlooking  the 
country  around.  There  are  three  hun- 
dred students  always  in  attendance  at 
the  university,  and  the  faculty  is  com- 
posed of  twenty  professors  from  lead- 
ing educational  institutions  east  and 
west,  and  their  assistants.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  half  dozen  older  buildings,  a 
new  gymnasium  donated  by  a  mining 
company  has  just  been  completed,  and 
a  new  library  building  is  being  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  The  Arizona 
experiment  station,  a  manual  training 
school,  and  a  mill  for  the  reduction  of 
ores  are  connected  with  the  university. 
The  mining  school  ranks  very  high,  and 
the  credits  of  the  University  of  Arizona 
are  accepted  by  the  leading  institutions 
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of  learning.  For  the  size  and  age  of 
the  university,  the  equipment  is  very 
complete  and  additions  are  constantly 
being  made.  Many  persons  prominent 
in  the  literary  world  spend  the  winters 
in  Tucson,  and  they  have  shown  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  university  and 
have  done  much  to  raise  its  standard  to 
the  present  high  level. 

The  Desert  botanical  laboratory  of  the 
Carnegie  institution  bas  just  been  estab- 
lished in  the  mountains  west  of  Tuc- 
son for  the  purpose  of  experimenting 
with  the  desert  flora.  The  laboratory 
building  is  constructed  of  the  black  vol- 
canic rocks  used  by  the  Spanish  soldiers 
in  erecting  their  breastworks  and  is  built 
on  the  shelf  of  the  mountain  used  by 
them  as  a  lookout.  A  thousand  acres 
of  hill  and  plain  surrounding  the  labor- 
atory are  being  used  for  experimental 
purposes,  and  scientists  expect  that  the 
discoveries  of  the  laboratory  will  add 
greatly  to  the  knowledge  which  they 
already  have  of  the  desert  flora.  The 
Desert  laboratory  was  the  first  piece  of 
real  estate  to  be  acquired  by  the  Car- 
negie institution,  and  one  of  its  first 
branches.  The  first  report  of  the  labor-  ■ 
atory,  which  has  just  been  issued,  is  I 
attracting  the  wide-spread  attention  of 
the  scientists  abroad  as  well  as  those  in 
this  country. 
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Outside  of  the  university  and  the 
Dosert  laboratory,  there  are  a  number 
of  other  interesting  places  in  and 
around  Tucson  to  which  the  visitor 
can  make  excursions,  chief  among  which 
is  the  San  Xsivler  Mission,  nine  miles 
south  of  Tucson  in  the  Santa  Cruz  val- 
ley* The  old  mission  was  estahlishecl 
by  Jesuit  priests  in  1590,  and  the  old 
church  is  a  very  interesting  structure, 
with  its  decorations  of  the  seventeenth 
centur}\  its  wall  paintings,  its  fantastic 
facade  and  its  half-ruined  towers.  Fort 
Lowell,  which  in  former  days  was  eom- 
manded  by  now  famous  generals,  has 
been  abandoned,  but  is  nevertheless  a 
delightful  place  for  picnicking.  Fort 
Lowell  is  seven  miles  from  Tucson,  and 
eight  miles  further  on  a  sparkling  brook 
comes  down  through  Sabino  canyon  and 
out  of  the  Cataliua  mountains,  A  scenic 
trail  leads  up  this  canyon  through 
forests    of    pine    and     spruce    to    the 


highest  point,  10,110  feet,  from  which 
Tucson  can  be  seen,  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant, a  mere  dot  on  the  vast  expanse  of 
tablrland. 

A  country  club  has  just  been  estab- 
lished, and  a  handsome  cliib-house  will 
be  erected  on  a  pretty  spot  not  far  from 
the  city.  An  automobile  stage  line 
carries  passengers  to  a  resort  in  the  Cata- 
lina  mountains  forty  miles  north  of  Tuc- 
son. The  ranches  around  Tucson  and 
the  cowboys  who  ride  tlie  range  also 
attract  the  tourist,  while  tlie  Indians  on 
the  reservation  south  of  the  city  and 
the  caballeros  of  the  Mexican  quarter 
iiM  to  the  attractions  which  the  city 
ha^  for  the  visitor. 

The  industries  of  Tucson  are  many 
and  varied.  There  are  two  national 
banks  m  the  city,  whose  deposits 
exceed  over  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars;  a  trust  company  was  organized 
some  months   ago,   and   has   met   with 
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success;  three  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions have  been  established  for  several 
years;  the  city  is  equipped  with  a  com- 
plete telephone  system,  while  light  is 
supplied  by  gas  and  electric  light  plants; 
two  daily  papers,  morning  and  evening, 
are  published  in  Tucson ;  two  flour  mills 
grind  the  wheat  raised  by  the  Mari- 
copa and  Pima  Indians:  two  ice  plants 
supply  the  needs  of  the  citizens;  the 
Southern  Pacific  maintains  large  shops 
at  Tucson,  and  a  foundry  and  machine 
shop  employs  many  men.  At  Tucson's 
modern  theater  the  leading  attractions 
of  the  American  stage  stop  en  route  to 
California. 

Tucson  is  located  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  three 
hundred  miles  west  of  El  Paso  and  five 
hundred  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles.  A 
branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  runs  to 
Nogales  on  the  international  line  and 
thence  to  Hermosillo  and  Guaymas  on 
the  Gulf  of  California,  making  Tucson 


a  gateway  to  the  rich  state  of  Sonera, 
whose  possibilities  in  a  mining  way  are 
just  beginning  to  be  realized.  Tucson 
has  a  large  trade  at  smaller  places  along 
the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
soutlieastern  Arizona  is  reached  by  the 
El  Paso  and  Southwestern,  connecting 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Benson. 
Towns  not  on  the  railroad,  ranches  and 
mining  camps  are  reached  by  stage  lines 
running  out  of  Tucson  to  places  a 
hundred  miles  distant. 

The  grazing  lands  of  Pima  county 
make  ranching  very  profitable.  Many 
forage  grasses  grow  to  maturity  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  the  snow  on  the 
mountains,  melting  with  the  advent  of 
spring,  waters  the  ranges  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  The  government  has  estab- 
lished the  Santa  Rita  forest  reserve 
south  of  Tucson  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
experimenting  with  the  deseri;  grasses 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  practical 
results.  In  the  springtime  the  ranges  are 
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coTered  with  poppies  and  other  beauti- 
ful wild  flowers.  The  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Santa  Cmz  valley  are 
wonderful,  for  where  water  can  be 
carried  over  the  land,  two  crops 
a  year  can  be  raised  and  as  many  as 
five  and  six  crops  of  alfalfa,  the  staple 
product  of  all  Arizona  farms  and 
ranches.  If  the  attempts  to  develop 
artesian  water  in  the  Santa  Cmz  valley 
be  successful,  it  has  in  store  a  wonderful 
future  as  a  farming  section. 

Among  her  own  citizens,  Tucson's 
prosperity  and  commercial  advantages 
are  considered  her  greatest  attractions, 
but  abroad  she  is  best  known  for  her 
climate.  The  dry  air  and  altitude  of 
Tucson  make  it  a  natural  sanitarium  for 
those  aflOicted  with  throat,  lung  and 
many  other  troubles^  so  that  many 
invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  world  find 
rest  and  cure  every  winter  under  her 
Italian  sky.  Residents  of  Tucson  are  ever 


loyal  to  their  city.  There  is  something 
about  the  air,  the  sky  and  the  mountains 
which  clings  to  them  when  they  go 
elsewhere,  and  sooner  or  later  they  wan- 
der back.  Those  who  spend  the  winter 
in  Tucson  go  away  to  tell  of  their 
delightful  times  in  the  old  pueblo,  of  the 
prosperity  of  her  citizens,  and  of  her 
many  commercial  advantages.  Others 
hearing,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  enterprise  of  this  southwestern  city 
are  attracted  to  Tucson,  many  of  them 
locating  and  establishing  new  business 
enterprises.  In  this  way  Tucson  has 
sprung  from  an  old  Mexican  pueblo  and 
military  post  to  the  modern  city  which 
she  is  today  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  A  few  of  the  pioneers  remain  to 
ttll  of  the  wars  with  the  Apaches  and 
of  the  hardships  of  the  early  days  on 
tlie  frontier,  but  to  those  who  have  come 
in  Tucson  in  recent  years  this  seems 
somewhere  in  the  far  distant  past* 
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[TeLegi^ph  bill  1h  one  of  tbe  ntTiking  fentum  of 
the  tppronch  to  Sun  FrmneiHco.  U  t-lneii  predpltoaaly 
from  the  harhor  front,  aad  ildn  and  Hummlt  «r* 
co?ered  with  the  houses  of  a  coamopolltan  popolmtion. 
The  oid  t-aatte,  erected  hj  Adoltth  Sutro.  bam  beta 
deatroyed  hf  flr«  alnce  th!i  bt11a(t-«plc  waa  written. 
An  organ  lied  movement  la  now  under  wa;  far  the 
lEiiprov«inent  ^f  thl«   locaJltjJ 

O  Telygraft  IT  ill  she  Bits  mighty  and  fine. 

Like  ft  prnty  that'^fl  planted  on  ind. 
And  she's  bannered  wid  washings  from  manny  a  line 

Whii?h  fluttber  and  dance  iti  the  wind. 
0  th'  g^joU  And  th*  chickens  av  Teljgraft  Hill 

The  J  prosper  all  grand  and  aerenf^, 
For  when  ibere^a  short  pickin'  on  Telygraft  Hill 

They  feed  their  ew&te  *owla  on  the  eeenep 

For  the  !ri$h  they  live  on  the  top  av  it. 
And  the  Diigo9  ikey  live  on  the  bftm  a©  i*. 
And  crcry  tin  ean  in  the  knovrtedge  ov  man, 
l§  tcaifhcred  all  over  the  faee  flu  if, 
Av  Tel^gmft  Hill,  Telygraft  HiU, 
Nobby  oi€ld,  Mlotb^  owld  Tel y graft  Hilll 

O  Tdyjjraft  Hill  ahe  sita  proud  ns  a  queen 

And  the  docks  lie  below  in  the  glare 
And  th'  hay  runs  bey  ant  'er  all  purple  and  green 

Wid  tb*  ginger-bread  island  out  there* 
And  ih'  ferryboats  toot  at  owld  Telyp-aft  Hill. 

And  th'  Hill  it  don't  care  if  they  do 
While  the  Bradys  and  Gaseya  av  Telygraft  Hill 

Joost  flit  there  enj'yin'  th'  view. 

For  the  Irish  they  live  on  the  top  av  it. 
And  the  Dagos  they  live  on  the  base  av  it, 
And  th*  goats  and  th*  chicks  and  th*  brickbats  and 

shiicks 
Is  joomblcd  all  over  th'  face  av  it, 
Av   Tely graft   Hill,   Tely graft   Hill, 
Crazy  owld,  daisy  ov:ld  Tely  graft  Hilll 


^v" 
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Sure  Telygraft  Hill  has  a  caatle  from  Wales 

^V^bicb   wEis   built  by  n   local  creator. 
He  made  it  av  beU-Hlats  wid  bammer  and  nails 

Like  a  scene   in  a  Btylish  the-ay  ter. 
There's  rata  in  tbe  castle  o'  Tely graft  \\\\\ 

But  it  frowna  wid  an  air  of  its  own 
For  it'8  runnin'  th'  bloof  tliat  owld  Telygraft  liill 

la  a  athrongbowld  of  mortlier  and  abtone. 
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Ftit  ih^  Irish  tht^  live  on  the  top  av  it, 
And  th'  Dagos  they  live  on  tk*  base  ap  it. 
And  th*  races  they  fight  on  the  tcrong  side  and 

rtffht 
Tq  th^  shame  and  onendin*  disgrace  av  it^ 
Av   Tcly graft   Hill,  Telygraft   Hill, 
Windifiornf  shindy-tom  Telygraft  Billl 

And  Telygraft  Hill   has   an   iHgent   lot 
Of  shantiea  and  gbacks,  Hivin  kaows! 

An'  they're  bangin'  on  tight  to  tbe  jnmpin'-off  spot 
Be  tb'  grace  av  th'  Saints  and  their  toes; 

And  th'  la-ttda  that  are  livin'  on  Telygraft  Hill 
Prefer  to  remain  where  thpy're  at, 

And  they'd  not  trade  a  hen- roost  on  Telygraft  Hill 
For  a  mansion  below  on  the  flat. 

For  th*  Irish  ihey  Ett«s  rni   the  top  a^  if, 

And  th'  Dagos  tki'p  live  on  ih'  bane  ffv  tf, 

And  I  ft*  otcld  sod  ffossoon  sits  as  high  as  th'  moon 

And  there's  natcthin*  he'd  take  in  tk'  place  av  it^ 

A9  Telygraft  Hill,  Telygraft  Hill, 

Ijumpff  owld,  bumpy  owld  Telygraft  HiUJ 
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Illustrated  from  photographs  by  C.  L.  Jezler. 


SHASTA  county  lies  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  greatest  valleys  in 
California,  the  Sacramento  valley, 
which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long  and  fifty-five  miles  wide  in  its 
widest  place.  Fertile  as  the  Nile,  it  has 
been  devoted  for  many  years  to  growing 
wheat,  barley  and  oats,  but  now  is  slowly 
changing  its  products  to  fruits,  grapes 
and  nuts,  as  they  are  much  more  profit- 
able than  grain.  The  traveler  through 
the  country  will  see  trees  bearing  every 
variety  of  deciduous  fruit  as  well  as 
oranges,  lemons,  and  other  citreous 
fruits,  olives  and  date  palms  and  the 
flowers  of  a  semi-tropical  climate. 

There  are  many  lovely  homes  and 
beautiful  cities  throughout  this  magnifi- 
cent valley,  and  the  California  and 
Oregon  railroad  traverses  its  entire 
length  on  both  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  Sacramento  river.  Its  fertile  lands 
for  years  have  been  held  in  immensely 
large  tracts,  and  were  not  for  sale,  but 
within  the  past  few  years  a  new  spirit 
has  taken  possession  of  their  former  own- 
ers, and  many  large  tracts  are  being 
subdivided  and  placed  on  the  market  in 
small  holdings  of  from  five  to  forty  acres 
each.  Prices  of  land  range  from  six  to 
five  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  according 
to  improvements,  locality,  etc. 

Shasta  county,  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  valley,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  Sacramento. 


It  has  an  area  of  4,164  square  milea, 
of  which  about  one  third  is  mountainous, 
one  third  foothill,  and  one  third  valley. 
The  valley  lands  are  located  in  the  south- 
central  part  of  the  county  and  are  very 
fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  cereals 
and  most  kinds  of  fruits,  grapes  and 
nuts  without  artificial  irrigation.  The 
foothills  surround  the  valley,  are  dotted 
here  and  there  with  delightful  homes, 
large  and  small  mining  camps,  and  stock 
ranches,  and  abound  in  living  springi 
and  streams  of  pure  cold  water.  The 
timber  is  mostly  scrub  oak  and  digger 
pine,  with,  generally  speaking,  a  heavy 
growth  of  underbrush.  There  are  many 
small  valleys,  fertile,  rich  and  under 
cultivation,  which  are  traversed  by 
streams  of  water,  abounding  in  fish  of 
every  sort,  while  game  of  all  kinds  it 
plentiful. 

The  climate  in  the  high  mountains  is 
cold  in  winter,  yet  the  thermometer 
seldom  goes  down  to  zero.  Some  snow 
falls  in  the  higher  altitudes  during  the 
winter  season,  and  the  feeding  time  for 
stock  varies  from  three  weeks  to  three 
months.  The  rainfall  is  somewhat  lighter 
than  in  the  valleys  below,  averaging 
about  twenty-eight  inches.  In  the  foot- 
hill region  the  climate  in  the  winter 
season  is  not  so  severe  as  in  the  higher 
mountains,  although  moderately  cold 
weather  prevails.  The  rainfall  is  slightly 
heavier,  and  amounts  to  about  thirty-five 
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mclies  yi^ar!}'.  This  region  is  also  very 
healthful.  The  valley  climate  is  entirely 
different,  l*eing  hot  and  dry  during  the 
months  of  July,  August  and  September ; 
very  pleasant  during  the  spring  and  fall 
months,  and  with  practically  no  frost 
during  the  \Tinter  season.  The  rainfall 
averages  thirty-eight  inches  yearly,  and 
generally  is  well  distributed  during  the 
growing  season. 

The  large  streams  of  the  county  are 
the  Pitt,  Sacramento,  and  McClourl 
rivers;  the  Cow  creeks,  Cottonwood 
creeks.  Clear,  Srjuaw,  Hat,  Hatchet,  Oak 
Run,  Stillwater,  Chum,  Eagle,  and 
numerous  other  creeks,  all  Rowing 
directly  or  inrlirectly  into  the  Sacramento 
river. 

There  are  ninety- two  school  districts 
in  the  county,  and  each  has  a  good  school- 
house.  Away  from  the  towns,  religious 
services  are  held  quite  regularly  in  them, 
giving  all  good  educational  and  religions 
advantages. 


Taking  the  Sacramento  valley  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  extending 
from  Redding  to  Cottonwood,  the  south 
line  of  the  county,  we  have  an  area  of 
25,000  acres  of  rich,  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive land,  mostly  a  sedimentary, 
sandy  loam,  which  produces  all  kindft  of 
cropSj  and  is  particularly  suited  to  the 
growth  of  such  fruits  as  the  peach,  pear, 
prune,  apple,  cherry,  olive  and  almond; 
and  of  this  immense  body  only  about 
1 0,000  acres  are  under  actual  cul- 
tivation, about  5,000  acres  being  in 
fruits. 

Captain  Thomas  Taylor  owns  three 
hundred  and  eight  acres  in  the  vicinity  of 
Anderson,  of  which  two  hundred  and  nine 
are  under  cultivation.  Thirty  acres  are 
ill  prunes,  which  yielded  in  1902,  fifty 
tons  of  dried  fruit,  sold  for  $4,500;  six 
acres  in  pears,  sold  for  $500.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  there  is  a  family 
orchard  of  five  acres  in  plums,  almonds, 
peoches,  pears,  apples  and  «o  forth. 
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Adam  Fickas  owns  three  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  acres  of  land  four  miles 
north  of  Anderson,  of  which  eighty  are 
under  cultivation  and  thirty-five  in  bear- 
ing fruit  of  dilferent  varieties.  In  the 
year  1005,  twenty-five  tons  of  dried  fruit 
were  sold  for  $2,200;  green  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  $250;  thirty  tons  of  hay 
were  raised,  which  was  worth  in  the 
market  $300,  a  total  of  $2,750  for  the 
year,  and  the  crop  was  only  about  a 
iialf  yield. 

H.  M.  Alexander  has  fifty  acres  of 
land  near  Anderson,  of  which  forty-five 
are  under  cultivation;  forty  is  in  fruit 
of  the  following  varieties:  twenty-two 
acres  in  French  prunes,  six  in  pears, 
and  twelve  in  poaches.  Twenty-eight 
tons  of  prunes  were  dried  in  1902,  and 
sold  for  $55  per  ton.  Twenty  tons  of 
green  pears  were  sold  for  $25  ix?r  ton. 
Nothing  else  was  raised  on  the  place,  but 
the  proceeds  of  the  place  were  $3,140. 
No  water  was  used  for  irrigation  on  any 
of  the  above  ])lace8. 

The  Damon  orchard,  three  miles  north 
of  Anderson,  contains  two  hundred  and 
ii\e  acres,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  are  under  cultivation,  fifty  acres 
heing  in  fruit:  thirty-five  are  planted 
to  Frer.ch  prunes,  six  to  Tragedy  prunes, 
and  nine  to  peaches.  Forty-two  tons  of 
dried  prunes  were  sold  for  $55  per  ton, 
or  a  total  of  $2,310;  green  peaches  for 
$12.').  Corn  and  melons  are  raised,  also 
alfalfa,  and  forty  tons  of  the  latter  were 
cut  and  cured,  which  were  worth  $400. 
Fifty  acres  were  in  grain  for  hay,  and 
the  yirld  was  sixty  tons,  worth  $fiOO. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  from  one 
mile  sniith  of  Hedding  to  a  point  oppo- 
site AndtTson,  there  are  about  six  thou- 
sand acrps  of  bottom  land  which  are 
prin(i|)ally  devoted  to  grain-raising. 
James  Logan,  Sr.,  owns  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  acres  of  this  land,  of  which 
five  hundred  are  under  cultivation,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  were  in  grain 
for  hay,  in  the  year  1!)02.  From  this 
he  harvested  three  hundred  tons  of  hay 
wortli  $3,n00;  two  hundred  and  forty 
were  in  grain  for  threshing,  and  from 
this  he  had  1,900  sacks,  worth  $1.40  per 
sack,  a  total  for  hay  and  grain  of  $2,660. 
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Besides  this,  he  carries  eighty  head  of  cat- 
tle, and  has  six  acres  in  family  orchard. 

John  Densmore  has  two  hundred  and 
eighty  acres,  with  one  hundred  and 
eighty  under  cultivation.  One  hundred 
were  in  grain  for  hay,  and  the  crop 
harvested  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons,  worth  $1,440.  Eighty  acres 
were  sown  to  grain  to  thresh,  and  yielded 
five  hundred  sacks,  worth  $700.  There 
is  a  family  orchard  of  two  acres,  and 
twenty-five  hogs  and  thirty  cattle  are 
carried. 

The  Hampton  ranch  consists  of  nine 
hundred  acres,  all  fenced,  and  with  five 
hundred  acres  under  cultivation.  From 
two  hundred  acres  sown  to  grain  for  hay, 
four  hundred  tons  were  harvested,  and 
sold  for  $4,800.  Two  thousand  eight 
hundred  centals  of  grain  were  threshed, 
and  brought  $3,920.  Two  hundred  cattle 
and  seventy-five  hogs  are  carried. 

The  Traver  place  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  gives  an  annual  average  yield 
of  two  hundred  tons  of  hay,  which  brings 
yearly  returns  of  $2,400.  The  Deakin 
place  of  eighty  acres  is  sown  each  year 
to  grain,  and  gives  a  yearly  return  of 
$1,125,  or  $16  per  acre.  Mr.  Hill  owns 
fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  same  locality, 
mostly  devoted  to  fruit-growing,  and  in 
the  year  1902  from  fifteen  acres  of 
orchard  twenty  six  tons  of  dried  fruit 
were  sold,  bringing  $1,500.  Ten  acres 
were  in  hay,  and  yielded  fifteen  tons, 
bringing  $180.  The  Edge  brothers  own 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  of 
which  eighty  are  under  cultivation  and 
the  balance  is  pasturage.  Fifty  acres 
are  sown  yearly  to  grain,  with  nine 
hundred  centals  as  the  average  annual 
yield  and  $1,350  as  the  average  returns. 
Fifteen  acres  are  in  fruit,  and  the  yield 
is  fifteen  tons  of  dried  fruit,  bririgiiig 
91,040  yearly. 

The  Happy  valley  consists  of  twentv- 
llve  thousand  acres  of  level  upland  on 
which  water,  that  the  fruit  growers  all 
use  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  can  be 
had.  Fifteen  years  ago  this  section  of 
the  county  was  considered  worthless, 
but  it  now  is  dotted  by  the  homes  of 
prosperous  farmers.  P.  Smith,  a  farmer 
in  this  valley,  has  an  eighty-acre  tract, 


of  which  thirty  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion and  eight  are  in  fruit,  grapes  and 
berries,  divided  as  follows:  three  in 
peaches,  two  and  one-half  in  grapes,  one 
and  a  quarter  in  strawberries  and  black- 
berries, and  one  and  one-quarter  in 
prunes.  He  had  five  tons  of  dried  fruit, 
for  which  he  received  $395;  the  berries 
were  sold  for  $125,  and  the  green  fruit 
for  $100 ;  eight  tons  of  hay,  worth  $100, 
were  raised. 

The  Alexander  ranch  has  one  hundred 
and  twelve  acres  in  olives,  twenty-five 
acres  in  almonds,  and  eighteen  acres  in 
peaches.  The  olives  were  only  about 
one  third  in  bearing  in  1902,  but  the 
trees  produced  as  fine,  large  olives  as 
can  be  found  in  the  state.  Twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  worth  were  sold  in  1902,  but 
the  crop  for  1903  probably  sold  for  three 
times  tliat  amount. 

L.  C.  Dick  has  seventy-six  acres,  of 
which  thirty  are  under  cultivation.  Ten 
are  in  fruit,  as  follows :  three  in  peaches 
two  in  prunes,  and  the  balance  in  berries. 
He  sold  the  green  fruit  for  $400,  and 
the  berries  for  $600.  Water  for  irrigation 
was  used  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  acre  for 
the  season. 

FT.  G.  Smith  owns  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  of  which  fifty  are  under  culti- 
vation and  twenty-seven  in  fruit,  as  fol- 
lows :  eighteen  in  peaches,  two  in  pears, 
five  in  olives,  and  two  in  berries  and 
grapes.  He  had  six  tons  of  dried  fruit 
which  brought  $3G0;  green  fruit,  $400; 
berries  and  grapes,  $300. 

S.  P.  Hussey,  ten  miles  southwest  from 
Kedding,  has  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land,  of  which  twenty-five  are 
under  cultivation,  and  twenty  in  fruit  of 
the  following  varieties:  twelve  acres  in 
peaches,  three  in  white  nectarines,  and 
the  balance  in  various  kinds.  For  the 
year  1902  the  dried  fruit  crop  amounted 
to  eight  and  one-half  tons,  and  was  sold 
for  $1,050.  Four  acres  of  corn  was 
raised  for  feed,  and  water  was  used  for 
irrigation  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  acre  for 
the  season. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
here  by  an  energetic  man  with  no  capital 
to  start  with,  the  case  of  Mr.  De  La 
Rose  is  interesting.    Coming  here  about 
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twelve  years  ago  he  secured  sixty-four 
acres  of  brush  land,  cleared  nine  acres 
and  planted  seven  and  one-half  to  fruit, 
berries  and  vegetables.  After  getting  his 
house  built  he  had  no  money  to  buy 
horses  or  wagon,  and  with  a  spade  for  a 
plow  and  a  wheel-barrow  for  a  wagon  he 
put  in  his  crops,  and  wheeled  them  to 
Anderson,  making  each  year,  until  his 
fruit  came  into  bearing,  a  little  more 
than  family  expenses.  By  close  economy 
he  saved  up  enough  to  purchase  a  team 
and  wagon,  and  his  savings  began  to 
grow  larger.  He  now  has  an  annual 
income  from  his  nine  acres  of  $700  a 
year,  besides  a  good  living  for  himself 
and  family. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Millville  there  are 
thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  mostly  on 
the  creek  bottoms,  where  irrigation  is 
an  easy  problem.  The  larger  part  of  this 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  wlio  make 
stock-raising  a  specialty  and  who  culti- 
vate but  little,  yet  in  that  vicinity  are 
many  little  homes  that  are  making 
money  for  their  owners.    In  the  foothills 


about  ten  miles  from  Millville  is  the 
settlement  known  as  the  Whitmore 
country.  Here  the  hop  industry  has 
gained  a  great  foothold  and  much  money 
is  made  from  it,  but  general  farming 
also  is  followed. 

H.  F.  Busdicker  owns  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  of  which  he  has  seventy 
cleared  and  under  cultivation.  The  bal- 
ance is  in  timber.  He  has  a  hop-yard 
of  three  acres  which  yielded  in  1902, 
$1,200  worth  of  hops.  The  cost  of  care 
and  curing  was  $200,  leaving  a  profit 
from  the  three  acres  of  $1,000.  His 
wheat  yielded  forty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
There  are  fifteen  acres  in  alfalfa,  fifteen 
in  red  clover,  six  acres  are  in  orchard, 
mostly  apple,  and  the  finest  apples  grown 
in  the  county  are  found  here.  Water  is 
used  here,  and  the  community  owns  the 
ditch  system. 

Over  the  mountains  are  Bumey,  Sur- 
prise, Goose  and  several  other  small 
valleys  containing  as  a  whole  about  fif- 
teen thousand  acres  of  land  admirably 
adapted  to  general  farming,  stock-raising 
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and  dairying.  Timothy  and  red-top  are 
grouTi  here  succcsBfully,  while  corn, 
wheats  oats,  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and 
hardy  fruits  thrive  and  give  excellent 
results.  Farther  to  the  northeast  are 
the  Pall  and  Pitt  river  valleys,  contain- 
ing twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  land 
adapted  to  general  fanning,  dairying  and 
stock-raising,  with  ample  water  for  all 
purposes. 

The  country  known  as  the  Bald  hilU 
is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county. 
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thirty  to  fifty  acres  of  tillable  land  are 
found  on  each  quarter  section.  The 
government  land  has  mostly  been  taken, 
although  some  remains  in  isolated  places. 
The  mining  industry  of  the  county  in 
the  past  ten  years  has  assumed  immense 
proportions,  and  Shasta  now  stands 
first  among  California  counties  in  the 
production  of  minerals.  The  large  mines 
and  those  operating  smelters  are  located 
at  Keswick  and  Bully  Hill.  The  former 
employs  from  twelve  hundred  to  two 
thousand  men,  and  the  latter  from 
three  hundred  to  six  hundred.  The 
output  from  Keswick  amounts  to 
$5,400,000  yearly;  from  Bully  Hill, 
$2,400,000.  *^The  next  largest  mines, 
located  near  Kennett  and  known  as 
The  Balakalala,  Trinity  Copper,  and 
Mammoth,  are  carrying  on  extensive 
development  work,  employing  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  men  each.  The 
Balakalala  is  making  preparations  to 
erect  a  thousand-ton  smelter  in  the  near 
future.  At  the  Afterthought  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  development 
operations  have  been  carried  on  for  the 
past  year,  and  a  smelter  of  one-hundred- 
and-fifty-ton  capacit}^  is  now  being 
erected.     Many    old    mines    are    being 


reopened.  The  entire  output  in  cash 
from  the  mines  of  the  county  amounts  in 
round  numbers  to  $7,000,000  yearly.  In 
all  there  are  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
men  employed  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  mining  in  Shasta  county. 

Lumbering  occupies  a  very  prominent 
place  among  the  industries,  and  many 
sawmills,  planing-mills  and  box  fac- 
tories are  busily  engaged  the  year  round 
in  the  work  of  sawing,  finishing,  and 
boxing  the  lumber  from  the  immense 
forests.  Chief  among  the  plants  in 
operation  is  that  of  the  Terry  Lumber 
Company,  with  sawmills  and  timber 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Round  moun- 
tain. This  company  employs  during  the 
busy  season  about  three  hundred  men, 
and  their  average  run  is  about  nine 
months  of  each  year.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Shingleton,  there  are  ten  mills  of 
varied  capacity,  in  all  turning  out  about 
three  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
per  day.  These  companies  combined 
employ  about  the  same  number  of  men 
as  the  Terry,  and  other  mills  located  in 
the  Whitmore  and  Fall  river  sections, 
which  turn  out  about  seventy-five  thou- 
sand feet  per  day  and  employ  about 
one  hundred   men. 
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The  Northern  California  Power  Com- 
pany's plant  is  located  near  Shingleton, 
and  furnishes  light  for  the  eities  of 
Hedding  and  Red  Bloff  and  the  towns 
of  Keswick,  Anderson,  Cottonwood, 
Corning,  Tehama,  Willows,  De  la  Mar 
and  Sallee;  power  for  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain, Bully  Hill,  Balakalala  and  Mt. 
Shasta  mines  and  smelters,  and  the 
Heinze  dredger,  besides  for  a  numher  of 
pumping  plants  at  different  points 
throughout  the  connty. 

Beddingj  the  county-seat,  is  located  in 
the  extreme  upper  end  of  the  Sacramento 
valley.  Its  scenic  attractions  are  almost 
unequalled.  Standing  on  the  hills  on 
which  the  city  is  built,  there  is  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  in  any  direc- 
tion for  a  distance  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  Sacra- 
mento valley  stretching  away  to  the 
south,  and  hemmed  in  on  every  side 
by  mountains,  including  snow-crowned 
Shasta,  affords  such  a  beautiful  pano- 
rama of  nature  as  is  seldom  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  city.  The  population  is 
now  five  thousand  and  is  increasing  very 
rapidly.  The  city  stands  third  in  the 
state  as  to  railroad  business,  only  San 


Francisco  and  Loa  Angeles  exceeding  it. 
It  also  stands  ahead  of  all  other  interior 
towns  in  the  number,  character  and  size 
of  its  hotels.  Its  business  houses  are 
large,  as  befits  the  business  they  transact. 
There  are  a  number  of  fine  public  build- 
ings, including  the  court-house,  the  high 
school,  and  two  frame  and  two  brick 
schonlhouses.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  represented  by  the  huildings  of 
the  Presbyterian,  ^lethodlst.  Baptist, 
Episcopal,  Catholic  and  Colored  Metho- 
dist clnirches*  A  Carnegie  library  build- 
ing, costing  $10,000,  has  l}een  completed. 
The  death  rate  here,  as  given  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  is  as  low  as  that 
of  any  cit>^  in  the  state  of  similar  popu- 
lation. The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity. 
A  gas  plant  has  been  installed  recently. 
The  city  is  sewered,  and  there  is  a  good 
water  supply.  Two  planing-mills,  three 
laundries,  a  telephone  system,  two  daily 
and  two  weekly  newspapers,  stores  carry- 
ing $30,000  to  $300,000  stocks  and  doing 
from  $150  to  $1,500  in  daily  business, 
two  banks,  two  telegraph  offices,  ice 
works,  a  brewery  and  two  bottling  works 
are  among  the  business  institutions  of 
the  c\t\. 
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The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Los  An^feles 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  World  Conference 
will  meet  in  T^s  Angeles  on  May  4th  and 
continue  in  session  about  a  month.  There 
will  be  eight  hundred  delegates  and  as  many 
more  alternates  representing  all  countries  of 
the  world  in  which  this  church  is  established. 
Historic  development  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  all  delegates  up  to  the  year  1872 
were  ministers,  while  now  the  laity  is  equally 
represented,  and  after  long  years  of  debate 
the  first  representation  of  women,  twenty  in 
number,  will  be  admitted  this  year.  The 
conference  will  deal  with  momentous  ques- 
tions of  business  as  well  as  of  religion.  Among 
them  will  be  the  consolidation  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  book  concerns;  the  unifi- 
cation of  benevolences;  reorganization  of 
the  church's  missionary  work  throughout  the 
world;  the  election  of  a  colored  bishop;  the 
making  of  the  church's  relation  to  its  com- 
municants in  matters  of  amusement  advisory 
instead  of  mandatory;  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Methodist  pastor's  old  three  or  four- 
year  tenure  in  one  place.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  there  will  be  eighty  colored 
delegates.  About  15,000  visiting  Methodists 
outside  of  delegates  will  be  present.  There 
will  be  thousands  of  other  people  who  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  low  rates  of  transpor- 
tation to  visit  California. 

The  Methodist  Church  was  formally  organ- 
ized by  Mr.  Wesley  in  1784.  From  176G  to 
1784  Methodist  Societies  had  been  organized 
and  directed  by  missionaries  from  the  Wes- 
leyan  Movement  in  England.  Baltimore. 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  the  early 
centers   of   the   American   Methodism. 

The  original  conference  organization  was 
composed  of  all  the  ministers  and  continued 
in  rather  a  free  and  easy  way  under  the 
personal  direction  and  control  of  Bishops 
Coke,  Asbury  and  Whatcoat,  unitl  the  year 
1808,   when   the   General    Conference   became 


a  delegated  ministerial  body  and  continued 
practically  the  same  until  1872  when  laymen 
were  introduced  into  the  body.  At  first  each 
annual  conference  having  more  than  one 
ministerial  delegate  was  entitled  to  two  lay 
delegates,  and  each  annual  conference  having 
but  one  ministerial  was  also  entitled  to  one 
lay  delegate.  In  1896  provision  was  made 
by  the  General  Conference  to  have  an  equal 
number  of  ministerial  and  lay  delegates.  This 
principle  was  first  introduced  and  made 
effective  in  the  General  Conference  of  1900. 

The  General  Conference  consists  of  TIfl 
delegates  acting  together  as  one  homogeneous 
body,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  bishops. 
The  bishops  are  not  members  and  have  no 
voice  in  the  proceedings  except  indirectly  as 
presiding  officers.  The  quadrennial  address 
of  the  bishops  is  an  important  document, 
prepared  by  all  the  bishops  and  read  by  one 
of  their  number  at  the  opening  of  each 
General  Conference. 

There  are  fourteen  standing  committees 
composed  of  one  minister  and  one  lay  member 
from  each  annual  conference  delegation.  As 
there  are  more  than  a  hundred  such  con- 
ferences these  committees  number  potentially 
over  two  hundred.  Much  of  the  real  work 
of  the  General  Conference  is  done  in  these 
committees. 

In  the  General  Conference  sessions  memo- 
rials, resolutions,  overtures,  are  receired, 
discussed  and  referred  to  the  proper  standing 
committee.  The  humblest  member  of  the 
whole  church  can  present  any  kind  of  a 
memorial  relating  to  any  subject,,  and  there 
is  absolutely  no  red  tape  required  to  make 
it  valid. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  a  member- 
ship of  3.049.561,  an  increase  of  more  than 
100.000  during  the  quadrennium.  It  has 
18,208  ministers  regularly  ordained  and  mem- 
bers of  the  annual  conferences,  and  a  reserve 
corps  of  local  preachers — preachers  not  sub- 
ject    to     appointment     by     the    bishop — of 
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1S,T24.  The  regular  benevolent  contribu- 
tions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
u«"°*  quadrennium  is  $10,225,000.     To 

this  must  be  added  a  thank  offering  this 
present  quadrennium  of  over  $20,000,000. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  regular 
Annual  CJonferences,  ten  Mission  Conferences, 
fifteen  Missions.  All  these  conferences  and 
missions  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
sixteen  bishops,  and  about  450  presiding' 
elders.  ^  ° 

Paragraph  "248"  in  the  book  of  discipline 
against  patronizing  dancing-schools,  horse 
races,  theaters,  and  playing  cards,  has 
received  a  wide  and  animated  discussion. 
This  paragraph  will  receive  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  committee  on  "State  of  the 
Church,"  and  will  bring  out  a  fiery  discus- 
sion in  the  General  Conference. 

The  election  of  at  least  six  new  bishops 
will  be  attended  with  much  interest  and 
not  a  little  excitement. 

The  General  Conference  which  meets  in 
I.*os  Angeles  is  made  up  largely  of  new  dele- 
gates, that  is,  those  who  have  not  been 
members  of  a  general  conference  previously. 
This  is  not  easily  accounted  for.  There  is 
considerable  dissatisfaction  in  the  church 
over  some  of  the  enactments  of  the  General 
Conference  of  1900.  This,  in  part,  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  old  delegates 
were  not  returned.  The  fact  that  the  General 
Conference  meets  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
awakened  an  activity  in  the  conferences,  and 
the  idea  of  a  free  trip  to  this  wonderful 
state,  with  board  and  lodging  free  for  a 
^hole  month  in  the  metropolis  of  Southern 
California  awakened  the  finest  ecclesiastical 
political  instincts  in  quarters  not  previously 
suspected ;   hence  -the  surprises   in  elections. 


To  the  Sierra  for  the  Summer 

Trarel  to  the  Yosemite  began  April  1st, 
and  crowds  are  planning  to  go  early  to  this 
mountain  wonderland.  Others  are  going  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Southern  Pacific's 
personally  conducted  excursions  to  Lake 
Tahoe  and  the  Kings  river  canyon.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  conduct  a  large  party  across  the 
Sierra.  The  round  trip  rate  for  these  excur- 
sions is  $80.00  which  covers  every  item  of 
trareling  expense  such  as  rail  and  stage 
tnuisportation,  meals  en  route,  sleeping  car 
and  boat  accommodations,  hotels,  horse  and 
carriage  transfers,  pack  animals,  tent  accom- 
modations. The  first  party  will  leave  San 
Francisco  from  foot  of  Market  street,  Wednes- 
dajTt  June  22d,  at  10:00  a.  h.  This  party 
will  make  the  trip  by  way  of  Visalia,  thence 
▼ia  the  General  Grant  National  Park  (Big 
Traea)  and  through  the  Kings  river  canyon, 
•ftoppii^  at  all  points  of  interest  and  coming 
out     at    Citrus,    near     Independence,     Inyo 


county,  on  the  Carson  and  Colorado  road. 
From  thence  the  party  will  go  to  Virginia 
City,  where  an  inspection  of  some  of  the 
famous  mines  will  be  made;  thence  to  Lake 
Tahoe,  spending  one  day  at  Tallac  and  one 
day  at  Tahoe  Tavern;  thence  direct  to  San 
Francisco  where  they  will  be  due  to  arrive 
Wednesday.  July  6th.  The  second  party 
leaves  San  Francisco,  Monday.  June  27th, 
at  0:00  p.  M.  This  party  will  make  the 
same  circuit  as  the  first  party  only  starting 
via  Truckee  and  Lake  Tahoe,  and  will  be  due 
to  arrive  in  San  Francisco,  Sunday,  July 
10th. 


An  Omission 

In  the  April  number  of  Sunsfti  appeared 
a  picture  entitled.  ''Crossing  Carquinez 
Straits  on  the  Solano,  the  largest  Ferry- 
boat in  the  World."  The  picture  was  from  a 
photograph  by  Elliott  McAllister,  and  the 
orodit  due  him  was  inadvertently  omitted. 


Camino  Real  to  be  Restored 

The  California  Camino  Real  Association 
was  organized  at  a  state  convention  held  in 
Santa  Barbara  last  month,  and  now  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  much  discussed  resto- 
ration of  the  old  highway  between  the  Cali- 
fornia missions  is  destined  to  become  an 
accomplished  fact.  Thus  will  temporarily 
be  terminated  one  of  the  most  unique  of 
road-building  enterprises.  Temporarily,  we 
say,  because  eventually  the  road  will  be 
continued  beyond  the  northern  limit  set  by 
the  padres,  so  that  Siskiyou  and  San  Diego 
alike  will  face  one  state-traversing  highway, 
and  one  great  well-kept  road  will  run  from 
Oregon  to  Mexico.  This  is  to  be  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  formation  of  the  Camino  Real 
Association,  and  it  is  a  result  that  cannot  t^^o 
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soon  be  attained,  for  good  hi^wajB  always 
are  among  the  notable  blessings  of  any  com- 
munity through  which  they  run. 

A  World's  Fair  OutlDg 

The  outing  committee  of  the  California 
Camera  Chib  is  arranging  for  a  personally 
conducted  excursion  to  St.  Louis,  leaving  San 
Fraiioisco  about  June  16th.  and  returning 
July  17th.  As  planned  the  trip  will  include 
a  two  days'  stop-over  at  the  grand  canyon 
of  the  Colorado,  two  weeks  in  St.  Louis  at 
the  World's  Fair,  and  six  days  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  It  is  quite  posr-ible  that  a 
side  trip  to  Chicago  and  an  excursion  on 
the  Mississippi  river  will  be  added  to  the 
itinerary.  The  time  has  been  well  chosen, 
as  the  Exposition  will  be  complete  and  it 
will  still  be  early  enough  to  avoid  the  hot 
weather. 


Big  Steel  Plant  for  San  Diego 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Pacific 
Steel  Company  were  filed  in  San  Diego 
recently.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$100,000,000.  of  which  $50,000,000  has  already 
been  subscribed,  this  being  the  total  of  that 
stock.  The  object  of  the  corporation  is  the 
construction  of  warships,  steamships,  locomo- 
tives and  cars,  and  to  make  armor  plate,  to 
deal  in  lands  containing  iron  and  copper 
deposits  and  operate  mines  for  smelting 
purposes,  and  to  construct  furnaces  and  mills. 
The  contract  for  the  con<<truction  of  the  steel 
plant,  to  cost  $30,000,000,  has  been  awarded. 


From  basrehef  by  Edith  J.  Todd 
HEKBERT  MYUICK 

"A  Message  From  Eternity" 

That's  the  way  Herbert  Myrick,  the  nature- 
loving  editor  of  the  Orange  Judd  Company 
publications,  characterizes  the  Grizzly  Giant, 
of  the  Mariposa  big  trees.  Every  year  thou- 
sands of  people  come  to  California  just  to 


see  these  wonderful  trees,  and  last  year 
Mr.  Myrick  was  among  the  number.  ^t>m 
the  grove  he  addressed  a  San  IVandaoo 
friend,  Jas.  Horsburgh,  Jr.,  as  follows — hera'a 
a  facsimile  of  his  impressive  verdict: 


Sunday  School  Conyentlon  at  Padllc  GroTC 

Pacific  Grove  will  be  the  meeting  place 
this  year  of  the  California  Sunday  School 
Association.  This  will  be  the  association's 
tliirty-seventh  convention,  and  it  is  expected 
that  tliis  year's  attendance  will  eclipse  all 
previous  records.  The  convention  will  meet 
on  June  21st,  and  will  continue  in  session 
until  June  23d.  The  program  prepared  f6r 
the  three-day's  work  is  interestinff,  and  will 
prove  both  instructive  and  entertamim^.  The 
president  of  the  association,  Rev.  H.  H.  Bell, 
will  speak  on  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  convention  which  was  held  at  Jerusalem, 
and  Rev.  T.  S.  Young  will  deliver  an 
address  on  the  same  subject.  Rer.  W. 
F.  Reagor  will  speak  on  the  "Pastor's 
Opportunity,"  and  Geo.  C.  Adams,  D.D., 
will  give  an  instructive  address  on 
the  "'Administration  of  the  Pastor."  A  pri- 
mary conference  will  be  held  during  the 
session,  led  by  l^lrs.  Isabella  Alden,  author  of 
the  famous  'Tansy"  books,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B. 
Dille  will  speak  on  "Our  Text  Book,"  and 
there  will  be  a  morning  devoted  to  tbo  con- 
sideration of  "Forward  Movements"  la  tibe 
line  of  Sunday  school  work.  One  of  ike 
interesting  features  of  thia  oonventioa  will 
be  the  reading  of  reports  from  the  oonyention 
at  Jerusalem. 


A  book  of  more  than  ordinary  in  threat  to 


Galen  Clark 
writes  of 
Yosemltc 

Indlaes 


28tlj   of   the 


^^B   A  book  ( 

^^Balifornijins.  as  well  as  to  many  ot1i<*ra, 
^^P  a  little  volume  of  110  pages, 

I       i;ali?n  riark        wiltten     and     published     by 
Galen     Clark,     and     entitled* 
'*lndi(iJi3    of    the    Yoaemite/' 
Mr.  Clark,  who  eelehrated  hi,*? 
ninetieth   birthdiiy  on   March 
prej*ent   year,    was    one   of   the 
^^^rst  white  roen  to  see  the  wonderful  Yosemite 
^^Vulloy,  visiting  it  in  1855,    Since  1857  he  has 
^^Bved  in  the  valley  or  its  immediate  vicinity 
f      fthuost  constantly.     In  the  latter  year  he  dis- 
covered the  Mariposa  pjove  of  big'  trees  while 
on  a  huntings  trip,     lie  was  one  of  the  flrst 
commissioners     of     the    valley,     and     subse- 
quently was  appointed  its  guardian,  holding 
the     latter     position     vintil     he     voluntarily 
resigned,    after    twenty-four    years'    serviee. 
Unaoubtedly  no  living  man  is  so  well  <|uali- 
l\ed    iiB,    he    to   give    information    concerning 
anything    in    any    way    connected    with    the 
Yoiseniite  Valley,  and  some  of  thia  knowledge 
In  eirilH>died   in   ''Indiana   of   the   Yosemite." 
The  book  is  hundsomely  illui^trated  from  pic- 
tures by   Cliria  Jorgensen,   and   from   photo- 
graphs.    An   introduction   and  sketch  of  the 
autttor^a  life  was  written  by  the  late  W.  W. 
Foote,   and   here   occurs   a  touch   of   pathos. 
In    the   last  sentence  of   Mr*   Foote's    intro- 
duction,   referring    to    Mr,    Clark,    he   saya: 
"May  it  be  many  years  before  he  is  called 
to  occupy  his  last  earthly  tenement./*      The 
sentence  was  written  in  February,  1904.   But 
a  brief  time  has  passed  since  then,  and  Galen 
Ciark  &tiH  is  living  with  the  vigor  of  a  hale 
old  age  upon  him,  but  W.  W.  Foote  has  joined 
I       the    silent    majority, 

^^.  The  following  verses  were  written  by  Julia 
^^hf.  Burnett  in  commemoration  of  Mr.  Clark*s 
^^Kinetieth   birthday: 

^B  GALEN  CLAEK   {1814—1004) 

^^i),  friends,  how  shall  we  greet  this  friend  of 

I  ours  ? 

'  How  fitly  celebrate  this  golden  day? 

We  need  the  brimming  cup  en  wreathed  with 
flowers, 
And  garlands  green  of  laurd  aBd  of  bay! 


Books  and  Writers 


For  who  that  comes  to  four -score  years  and 
ten, 
With    tireless    zeal    can    still    hia    powers 
employ. 
Moving  alert  among  his  fellow  men. 
With  mind  of  sage  and  spirit  of  a  boy? 

And  tliough  he  has  already  richly  won 

More   honors   than   his   gentle   soul    would 
claim. 

At  ninety  has  a  new  career  begun 

That  adds  the  title  **Author"  to  his  name. 

Tlie  viLal  life  that  speaks  through  tongue  and 
pen, 
The  soul  serene,  aglow  with  love  and  truth, 
The   modest  worth,   that  a^ks  not  praise  of 
men, — 
All    these   shall    crown    him    with    eternal 
youth. 

Tliriee  honored  friend,  we  have  no  words  to 
speak 
All   that  our  hearts  with   love   and   pride 
would  say; 
We  only  know,  a  white,  white  stone  we  seek. 
To  nmrk  this  most  unique,  auspifioua  day! 
San  FfanviscOf  Starch  28,   li)04. 


Mary  Austin,  whose  recent  book,  "The  Land 
of  Utile  Rain,*'  has  given  her  a  place  among 
promising  western  writers,  has 
Fortliajmlllg  just  finished  her  first  novel, 
Novel  by  which  will  be  brought  out  next 

Wary  Austin  full  by  Harpers.  It  ia  called 
"laidro"  and  deals  with  life  at 
the  time  the  missions  of  California  were 
flourishing. 

Mrs.  Austin  spent  most  of  the  past  winter 
in  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  before  very  long  she  will  make  this  city 
her  home.  Hers  is  a  most  interesting  per- 
sonality. Looking  at  her  one  can  scarcely 
believe  that  for  fifteen  years  she  has  lived 
on  the  marge  of  civilization — in  the  land  of 
little  rain.  But  when  she  talks  of  the  desert- 
edge  country  and  its  people  one  sees  the  effect 
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of  close  contact  with  the  big  freedom,  the 
heroism  and  sturdy  loyalty  of  the  frontier 
dwellers.  The  great  novel  of  the  desert  is  yet 
to  be  written,  and  one  has  only  to  listen 
to  Mary  Austin  telling  of  the  desert  and  of 
the  deeds  of  kindness  and  daring  done  by  her 
neighbors,  to  realize  her  fitness  for  that  task. 


The  reading  public  does  not  expect  any- 
thing   in    serious    vein    from    the    pen    of 

Wallace  Irwin.  It  expects 
A  New  only  to  be  pleasantly  and  not 

Booklet  by  too  uproariously  amused,  and 

Wallace  Irwin   it  will  not  be  disappointed  in 

this  expectation  by  Mr. 
Irwin*8  latest  booklet,  "Fairy  Tales  Up  to 
Now,"  published  by  Paul  Elder,  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  this  brochure  five  of  the  tales  dear 
to  childhood — Babes  in  the  Woods.  Cinderella, 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  Sleeping  Beauty,  and 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood — are  dressed  in  suits 
of  verse,  transmogrified  and  brought  strictly 
up  to  date;  in  fact,  they  probably  are  a  few 
years  in  advance  of  date  in  several  respects. 
Perhaps  this  will  be  considered  the  best  of 
the  booklets  thus  far  issued  by  Mr.  Irwin. 
In  a  different  way,  it  is  quite  as  funny  as 
"The  Love  Sonnets  of  a  Hoodlum,"  and  it 
will  humorously  appeal  to  some  whom  the 
sonnets  never  could  reach,  while  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  on  "Omar  Khayyam, 
Junior."  The  little  book — it  contains  but 
twenty-three  picturesquely-bound  pages — 
should  have  an  excellent  sale. 


"Poems  of  Joy"  is  the  title  of  a  little 
brochure  written'by  Alice  Kingsbury  Cooley. 
It  makes  no  large  pretensions,  but  contains 
some  verses  of  considerable  sweetness,  of 
which  "Jji'is  Redivious"  probably  is  the 
strongest. 


A  small  book,  written  by  C.  W.  Load- 
beater,  entitled  "An  Outline  of  Theosophy," 
has  recently  been  published  by  the  Theo- 
sophical  Book  Concern,  Chicago.  It  con- 
tains a  brief  statement  of  the  doctrines 
and  mysticism  of  theosophy,  and  should 
interest  any  one  wlio  may  wish  to  obtain 
some  primary  ideas  of  the  theories  of  which 
Blavatsky  and  Besant  were  the  modern 
apostles. 


"Hawaii,"  a  beautifully  illustrated  brochure 
published  by  the  Hawaii  Promotion  Commit- 
tee, Honolulu,  will  appeal  to  that  somewhat 
numerous  class  of  readers  that  some  times 
turns  a  longing  gaze  in  the  direction  of 
Uncle  Sam's  new  island  territory.  In  its 
twenty-four  pages  it  gives  a  very  clear  idea 
of  the  rare  charms  of  the  land  where  "balmy 
airs  are  always  blowing,  its  summer  seas 
flashing   in   the   sun." 


Canada  and  the  French  priesihood  enter 
largely  into  the  make-up  of  Gwendolen  Over- 
ton's recent  novel,  "Anne  Carmel."  The 
theme  is  the  ardent  love  of  a  beautiful  Cana- 
dienne  for  an  Englishman,  and  her  rescue 
from  temptation  through  the  love  and  wisdom 
of  her  brother,  a  young  priest.  The  story  is 
told  with  considerable  skill.  It  is  published 
by  the  McMillan  Co.  of  New  York  and 
London. 


To  the  good  but  plain  folk  "Builders  of 
the  Beautiful,"  by  H.  L.  Piner,  should  appeal 
very  strongly.  Mr.  Piner  holds 
A  Book  for  that  "your  visible  appearance 
Plain  People  ^^  ^"^  ^^  outward  actualiza- 
tion of  your  inner  life";  that 
in  proportion  to  the  loftiness  of  the  soul  is 
the  body  beautiful.  To  the  average  person, 
who  can  without  diflSculty  call  to  mind 
acquaintances  who  have  all  the  virtues  in 
superabundance  but  who  could  not  be  reck- 
oned beauties,  even  on  the  broadest  count. 
Mr.  Piner's  theory  will,  on  first  glance, 
appear  to  be  born  of  a  superlative  desire  to 
comfort  the  beauty-lacking,  and  throw  a  rose 
glow  of  hope  over  the  years  before  them. 
But  perusal  of  the  303  pages  that  make  up 
his  book  half  convinces  one  that  it  is  a  truth 
that  he  is  expounding.  And  whether  or  not 
one  agrees  with  him,  one  will  find  the  book 
interesting  for  various  reasons.  One  of  these 
is  the  entertaining  style  in  which  he  has 
written,  and  another  is  his  familiarity  with 
the  lore  of  the  masters — and  of  some  who 
are  not  masters.  Every  page  is  adorned  with 
a  quotation — a  quotation  printed  in  red  ink. 
Then  there  is  a  hopefulness  about  the  book 
and  a  purity  that  will  find  it  readers,  espe- 
cially among  the  disciples  of  what  is  termed 
the  New  Thought.  I  predict  for  "Builders 
of  the  Beautiful"  a  popularity  equal  to  that 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Trine's  "In  Tune  with  the 
Infinite,"  which  has  run  into  several  editions. 
Mr.  Piner  resides  in  Austin,  Texas.  His 
book  is  published  by  Funk  &  WagnalPs  Com- 
l)any.  New  York  and  London. 

Leavknwortii  Macnab. 


"Magnolia  Leaves"  is  the  title  of  a  little 
book  of  poems  by  Mrs.  B.  C.  Rude,  published 
by  Cliarles  Wells  Moulton,  BufTalo.  The 
l)oems  are  musical,  and  many  of  them  have 
a  homely  grace  which  is  not  without  its 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the  readers. 


Raymond  Macdonald  Alden  is  the  author 
of  "Consolatio,"  an  ode  written  in  memory 
of  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1903,  Stanford 
University,  who  died  during  the  month  of 
their  graduation.  There  is  no  small  amount 
of  promise  for  its  author  in  the  production. 
Paul  Elder  &,  Co.,  San  Francisco,  are  the 
publishers. 


Plays  and  the  Players 


Minmt!  Matldern  Fiske  is  a 
unique     titjvelopment.       When     1 

Mrs.  Flske        ""*  "7  ''^'  f  * 

and  the  ^^^  ^  ^        *" 

Ibsen  Plavs  ^^^"**  playing  » 
iDsen  nays        soubrette  part  in 

a  weird  play  called  *'Fogg'a 
Ferry  "  Thai  waa  not  bo  many 
years  ago*  The  next  time  I  met 
her  she  had  become  a  comedienne, 
and  was  making  a  reputation  in 
"Feathprbrain,"  For  a  while  she 
U*ft  the  stage,  and  during  her 
retirement  she  did  some  remark- 
ably clever  writing-  When  she 
resumed  acting,  she  niude  berat*!! 
known  all  over  the  country  by 
her  "Liueky  Sharp,"  which  she 
followed  with  the  gruesome 
"  Tesa  of  the  D'Urbervilles." 
When  these  became  stale  to  her, 
she  sought  new  plays  with  little 
success,  until  she  look  up  '*Mary 
of  Magdala*'  and  *'lledda  Gab- 
ler."  She  was  bitten  by  the 
morbid  drama,  and  now  she  has 
hut  one  comedy  in  repertoire,  a 
clever  French  sketch  of  the  old 
bchooL 

Mrs.  Fiske,  if  I  may  describe 
her  BO,  haa  always  struck  me  as 
an  artiat  who  does  not  act.  The 
vagaries  of  the  artistic  tempera* 
nient  are  numerous  and  con- 
fusing. The  great  artista  have 
been  all  essentially  diflferent  in 
personality,  and  as  much  so  in 
niethod,  yet  in  all  of  them  the 
basis  of  their  impressive  appeal 
to  the  audience  has  been  the  same 
indefinable  sensation  we  call  art. 
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Mrs.  Fiske  is  an  artist,  but  where  others 
have  won  their  results  by  demonstration,  she 
has  won  hers  by  a  unique  quality  of 
suggestion. 

For  my  own  judgment,  Mrs.  Fiske  is  most 
entirely  satisfactory  in  "Becky  Sharp."  The 
personality  is  adaptable  to  that  character  in 
a  peculiar  way;  her  methods  and  mannerisms 
fit  into  it  perfectly;  and  the  mentality,  which 
is  at  once  a  shining  merit  and  a  drawback 
because  it  is  so  pronounced  in  everything  she 
does,  is  essentially  a  quality  of  Thackeray's 
gi'eat  picture  of  the  scheming  woman. 

Even  in  *' Fogg's  Ferry"  there  was  some- 
thing of  this,  in  embryo.  Mrs.  Fiske  has 
magnetism,  a  peculiar  kind  of  magnetism, 
more  like  electricity.  She  does  not  move 
one  sympathetically,  rather  in  a  repelling 
way;  she  does  not  touch  the  emotions  by  a 
personal  appeal  to  them.  She  is  a  kind  of 
medium  through  which  one  is  impressed  by 
comedy  or  tragedy,  and  she  is  never  capable 
of  giving  variable  facial  or  other  expression 
to  any  tumult  of  feeling.  Yet  she  does  con- 
vey the  impression  of  all  those  in  an  unde- 
finable  but  irresistibly  vivid  way.  This  is 
at  its  height  in  the  scene  in  "Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles,"  where  she  kills  the  man.  All 
through  that  piece  she  seems  to  me  to  be 
foreign  to  the  picture,  yet  the  psychological 
eflTect  is  undeniable. 

In  '*Hedda  Oablcr"  one  half  of  the  time 
she  is  quiescent,  practically  inexpressive,  and 
yet  there  is  a  suggestion  coming  from  her 
which  absolutely  makes  the  audience  feel 
for  themselves  the  emotions  she  is  going 
through.  Yet  to  watch  her,  she  ap])ears  to 
be  quite  unmoved.  "Mary  of  Magdala"  at 
no  time  is  in  the  sjTnpathy  of  the  audience; 
and  still  there  is  a  psychological  value  in 
the  impersonation.  True,  it  has  nothing 
specially  to  do  with  Mary  Magdalen  as  we 
think  of  her.  Her  kind  of  Mary  Magdalen 
finds  no  pity,  and  Mrs.  Fiske's  humility  after 
the  reformation  has  an  uneasy  sugge>tion  of 
affectation  and  hypocrisy. 

There  is  one  scene  in  "Iledda  Oabler"  which 
points  the  argument.  When  it  was  played 
at  tlie  Grand  Opera  House,  Miss  Hohn  ])re- 
sentcd  the  woiiian  wlio  conies  with  the  story 
of  her  unhappy  married  life,  in  the  first  act. 
Miss  13ohn  is  not  supposed  to  be  an  artist; 
she  is  far  below  ^Irs.  Fiske  in  importance, 
and  yet  the  contrast  between  the  simple 
natural  womanhood  of  Miss  Hohn  and  the 
absence  of  any  kind  of  womanhood  in  Mrs. 
Fiske,  hard  as  Hedda  Gabler  is  supposed  to 
be,  made  a  contrast  positively  in  favor  of 
the  unimportant  actress. 

In  comedy  it  is  much  the  same  with  Mrs. 
Fiske.  She  is  never  really  a  comedienne;  she 
suggests  the  comedy  as  she  does  the  tragedy. 
She  is  in  fact  never  a  real  flesh-and-blood 
woman,  and  the  faculty  of  suggestion  seems 
to  be  at  its  faintest  in  emotion.  She  is 
more  than  a  theatrical  figure,  nevertheless, 
and  with  all  her  mannerisms,  her  staccato 
talk  and  her  staccato  walk,  there  is  some- 
thing of  art  in  her  which  gives  her  a  high 


distinction,  and  would  mark  her  on  the  stage, 
if  one  had  not  known  her  reputation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  she  has  been 
bitten  by  the  Ibsen  tarantula.  It  is  hard 
to  cure  that  bite.  I  have  always  believed 
that  it  needs  less  art  to  play  Ibsen  ^an 
anybody  else.  For  my  own  opinion/  it 
requires  a  far  finer  art  to  play  even  the 
Princess  in  "A  Royal  Family,"  the  dainty, 
delightful  first-blown  sentiment  of  the  young 
girl,  than  all  the  drama  of  Ibsen.  For  the 
horror  of  Ibsen  plays  itself;  his  lines  are 
so  meaningful  and  incisive;  the  strong  situ- 
ations are  so  abnormal  and  repellent;  the 
**freak"  element  is  so  strong,  that  any 
audience  must  realize  them,  without  any 
special  art  or  power  in  the  acting. 

And  what  is  left  after  seeing  such  plays 
as  **Mary  of  Magdala"  or  "Hedda  Gabler"? 
Only  a  sense  of  something  intensely  disagree- 
able, as  valuable  as  the  spectacle  of  a  leper 
on  a  street  corner;  only  a  feeling  that  one 
has  had  pictures  put  into  his  mind,  which 
do  him  no  good,  and  which  he  wishes  he 
could  forget.  There  are  many  who  have 
heaped  praise  on  Mrs.  Fiske  for  both  of 
these  impersonations.  They  have  seen  some- 
thing tremendous  of  an  artistic  nature  about 
them. 

For  my  own  taste  and  my  own  opinion. 
Mrs.    Fiske'a   **Hecky    Sharp"    is   a    piece  of 
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work  of  infinitely  greater  value,  and  when 
j*lie  is  written  of  in  dramatic  history,  as 
imqiieetionably  she  will  lie,  the  portrait  of 
lier  as  an  Hrti»t.  wilt  he  that  every  dny 
human  fi^nire:  that  i^  sn  fnr  as  she  han 
reached  ytt.  ]iiit  she  is  yonn^^^  and  1  hope 
she  will  turn  her  face  to  tht*  li<^ht.  for  tragedy 
and  convedy  iiiust  alike  he  illuintnated  ;  and 
rely  upon  that  strange.  uni<|iie,  artistic  gift 
she  possesses  above  all  her  sisters,  to  win 
the  attention  she  is  now  deriving  from  the 
shnormul  brutality  of  the  dramatists. 

PETEa    ROBEBTSON. 


"The  Hills  of  California,"  in  which  Frank 
Ha  con  and  his  company  have  been  entertain- 
ing  large   audiences   through- 
A  Typical  out  the  west,   is  distinctly  a 

California  Play  California  production.  The 
play  was  written  by  Judaon 
C,  Brnsie,  an  attorney  of  San  Francisco;  the 
actors  are  all  Californians;  and  the  scenes 
of  the  play   are   laid   in  San  Francisco  and 


Mariposa  county,  a  romantic  corner  of  Cali- 
fornia where  the  traditions  of  early  days  still 
linger  and  where  exciting  events  still  take 
place.  The  plot  has  nothing  to  do  with 
physical  geography  as  the  title  might  suggest, 
but  is  rather  the  story  of  a  family  by  tha 
nrtme  of  lliil.  The  success  of  this  play  is 
but  another  proof  t!mt  theater-goers  like 
rural  drama.  To  them,  the  country  is  the 
poets*  and  painters'  land,  a  place  of  dewy 
dawns  and  drowsy  noons.  The  toil  and 
sorrows  of  life  on  a  farm  are  left  out  of 
the  picture  and  it  becomes  irrei^istibty 
attractive, 

Tlie  dominant  quality  of  nil  his  work 
may  be  said  to  be  ita  simplicity,  natural- 
TH'>s  and  lack  of  pose,  and  in  this  play 
it  i-^  strikingly  displayed.  He  recently  pur- 
chased a  small  prune  orchard  in  the'Santa 
Clara  valley  where,  in  the  margins  of  his 
time,  he  will  follow  the  plow  down  the  shady 
avenues  of  tree^,  and  lay  by  a  store  against 
the  day  when  he  will  retire  from  the  stage. 
He  chose  this  parlieular  location  because  it 
la  near  the  Stanford  University,  and  Lloyd* 
his  son,  will  soon  be  ready  for  college.  Bessie 
Slunrt  Bacon,  the  daughter,  is  a  member  of 
the  companyt  and  give^  great  promise  of 
attaining  her  ambition  to  be  a  leading  woman. 
She  plays  the  part  of  Poppy  in  "The  Hills 
(tf  (California"  with  grace  and  understjinding. 
Mrs.  Baeon's  part  in  the  play  is  a  minor  one, 
but  slie  plays  no  small  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole.  Many  of  the  best  situ- 
ations are  due  to  her  suggestion.  Like  all 
actors,  Frank  Bacon  is  looking  for  the  great 
play;  mean  while,  he  will  continue  with  **The 
Hills  of  California*^  for  another  season. 


A  Remarkable  Clilld  Musician 

Maurice  Dnfour  Rohb,  nine  years  old,  who 
is  the  pupil  of  Mrs.  Oscar  ilansfoldt.  reeently 
gave  a  piano  recital  in  Stein  way  hall,  San 
Francisco.  Master  Kobb  had  appeared  before 
the  San  Francisco  public  in  I  SI  0.3,  and  each 
appearance  has  ^served  to  emphasize  the  phe- 
nomenal power  of  this  child  musician.  His 
technique  is  excellent,  and  his  execution 
seems  marvelous  when  the  fact  that  his  tiny 
hands  will  scarcely  cover  an  OL'tave  on  the 
keys  is  taken  into  (Consideration.  He  plays 
gelfctions  from  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Chopin 
and  the  other  masters  with  a  skill  that  many 
adults  who  make  some  pretensions  as  pianists 
might  envy.  Master  Rohb  was  born  in  San 
Franci>co,  and  his  great  musical  gift  was 
first  indicated  when  he  was  hardly  more  than 
a  babe. 


Melbourne  MacDowell,  whose  engagement 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  San  Francisco, 
began  early  in  the  present  month,  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  exponents  of  the  male 
roles  in  Sardou's  plays.  While  here  bv 
played  in  "La  Tosca*'  and  **Cleopatra.** 


Sunset  Rays 

(Conducted  by  Alfbbd  J.  Watbbhodsb) 


From  the  Seat  of  War 

[The  following  despatches  from  the  scene  of 
action  In  the  Orient  were  secured  in  advance 
by  Sunset's  own  psychic  and  telepathic  phenom- 
enon, but,  although  the  method  of  obtaining 
them  was  a  little  irregular,  the  patron  of  the 
dally  papers  will  note  a  certain  mystic  some- 
thing about  them  that  will  make  him  feel  that 
be  is  browsing  in  his  own  familiar  news-fleld. 
In  fact,  they  are  warranted  to  be  quite  the 
regular  thing  as  far  as  form  and  manner  are 
concerned.  ] 

Getoffthcearthski,  July  11  (morning) — A 
great  battle  has  taken  place  on  the  Yalu. 
The  Russians  were  signally  defeated,  having 
been  bayoneted  on  Dioir  own  names,  which 
the  Japanese  captured  early  in  the  battle. 

July  11  (evening) — The  report  in  the 
morning  papers  about  a  great  battle  on  the 
Yalu  is  absolutely  correct  except  that  there 
was  no  battle  on  the  Yalu.  Witli  tins  slight 
exception,  everything  is  as  originally  reported. 

July  12  (morning) — Tlie  great  battle  on 
the  Yalu,  which  was  fouglit  yesterday,  has 
been  postponed  until  tomorrow,  when  the 
Russians   will   be   defeated    as   first   reported. 

July  12  (evening) — In  the  terrible  fight 
en  the  Y'alu  tomorrow  the  Japanese  were 
driven  back  witli  tremendous  slaughter.  The 
Yalu   stayed    riglit    there. 

July  13  (morning) — It  transpires  that  the 
great  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  Yalu 
day  before  yesterday  and  t<miorrow,  lias  been 
postponed  until  last  week.  Port  Arthur 
has   fell. 

July  13  (evening) — Port  Arthur  has  got 
up  again. 

July  14  (morning) — A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  map  demonstrates  that  Port 
Arthur    still    is    there. 

July  14  (evening) — The  Russians  are 
fleeing. 


July  16   (morning) — So  are  the  Japs. 

July  Jf-  (evening) — Everybody  is  fleeing. 

July  10   (morning) — Nobody  has  flew. 

July  16  (evening) — It  has  been  discovered 
that  the  Yalu  river  is  printed  in  black  on 
some  of  the  maps,  and  on  others  in  red. 
This  doubtless  accounts  for  the  confusion 
of  reports  concerning  the  great  battle  that 
is  to  take  place  last  Wednesday.  The 
slaughter  was  terrible.  — A.  J.  W. 


The  Charm  of  Life 

Ijove  is   the  secret  spring  of  life 

From   which   all   blessings   flow; 

It  is  the  thought  tliat  teaches  us 

The  joy  of  life  to  know. 

It  is   the   gift  the   angels   left 

That  by   it   we   might   climb 

Near  to  our  Heavenly   Father's  heart, 

In   blissful    realms   sublime. 

It  lifts  the  soul  up  far  above 

The   sordid   thouglits  of  life, 

And  teaclies  us  to  live  above 

Life's   useless  care  and  strife. 

It    fills    the    heart    with    sunshine    bright 

And    brings   sucrh    sweet   content. 

We   know   it  is  the  greatest  gift 

Cod's   angels   ever   sent. 

Without  it.  man  is  but  a  brute; 

It  is  the  spark  divine 

That  lights   the  human  soul  that  it 

With   wondrous  light  may  shine. 

True  love  endures,  immortnl  is. 

And   happiness   will  bring; 

We  even  hear  God's  voice  of  love 

In    little   birds   that  sing. 

— Martha  Shepard  Lippinooit. 
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A  Honolulu  Sunset 

Like  golden  sphere  the  sun  hangs  low 
In  yonder  western  sky  of  blue, 
While   lingering   clouds   more   radiant  grow 
In  borrowed  robes  of  varied  hue. 
The  wind  sighs  gently  through  the  trees, 
And  birds  fly  briskly  to  and  fro; 
The   insect  myriads   throng  the  breeze 
Beneath  umbrageous  boughs  bent  low. 
Swift  rippling  ocean  waves  do  still 
The  sunbeams  catch,  and  scatter  forth 
In  shimmering  ray  on  vale  and  hill. 
Til  all  doth  glow  from  south  to  north. 
Tlie  surf  on  distant  coral  ro<*f. 
Sends  high  its  milk-white  foam  and  spray; 
And  pent  up  forces  find  relief 
In    grand    unceasing    choral    lay. 
As   mother  kisses  babe  good   night, 
The  reddened  disk  at  length  dotli  meet 
Horizon  line,  then  steals  from  sight, 
Reflecting  naught  but  blessings   sweet. 
Then  gushing  glory  mounts  the  west. 
Where    clouds    in    matchless    beauty    hang 
Like  portieres  to  that  place  of  rest 
Of  which   the  ancient  Prophets  sang, 
All,   southward,    northward,   circling   'round, 
And  upward  arching  to  the  east. 
Each  cloud  its  gayest  robe  has  found — 
To  mind  and  eye  a  glorious  feast. 
From    faintest   salmon-tint   to   gold. 
All  clouds  are  frescoed  by  the  sun; 
5^me   all    their  glory  would   unfold, 
While    others    ostentation    shun. 
The  hills  of  Waianae,  in  touch 
With   Heaven's  splendor  too,  do  creep 
Within  the  scene,  like  some  side  couch 
That  farmers  near  their   ingle   keep. 
Exposed  against  the  burnished  west 
Their   leaden  crests  indent  the  sky. 
Their  southward  slope,  sea-waves  invest — 
Pearl  Lochs  beneath   their  shadows  lie. 
Now,  darker  shades  pervade  the  sky, 
The  only  constant  thing  is  change; 
This   gilded   glory   soon    must   die — 
Give  place   to    darkness — Oh,    how    strange! 
Now  from  the  lowering  east  do  peer 
A  million  eyes  in  eager  cliase. 
Beholding    SoKs    sublime    career, 
Creating  scenes  of  beauteous  grace. 
Could   poet's   pen  or   painter's   hrusli 
Depict  the  splendor   of   the   scene — 
Could  camera   fix  this  glowing  blush 
Of  Heaven's  afterglow  serene — 
Ten  million  wondering  eyes  and  minds 
Would  feast  with  gladness  on   the  theme, 
Sod  darkened  hearts,  wlicre  no  ray  finds. 
Would  catch  of  Heaven  a  brighter  gleam. 
— Alexander    Young. 


Allende 

Tis  not  a  dream  that  the  waters  gleam 

More  bright  on  the  other  side; 
'Tis  not  the  light  that  makes  more  white 

The   ships    that   ride   the   tide. 

We  stretch  and  reach,  and  the  gain  doth  teach 

The   vision   of   Paradise; 
But  only  when  day  hath  turned  to  gray 

Will  the  Star  in  the  East  arise. 

We  hear  the  beat  of  unnumbered  feet 

In  the  ocean's  mighty  roar. 
And  we  know  in  the  wake  of  the  waters'  break 

The  Spirits  walk  the  shore. 

The  waters  ring  with   the   songs   they  sing, 

And   even   the  skies  bend   low; 
But  far  away  in  another  day 

The  music  doth  perfect  grow. 

The  soft  light  breaks   in  a  thousand  flakes 

Adown  from  the  sunny  skies. 
But  the  iris  hue  is  a  deeper  blue 

Wherever    the   mountains    rise. 

Mountains  and  sky — they  will  both  come  nigh 
When   longer  the  shadows  grow — 

But  again  there  will  rise  to  the  farther  skies 
More  hills,   and  a  deeper  glow. 

The  sun   in   the  west  sinks   not  to  his  rest 

Beyond  the  purple  hill; 
The  song  that  awoke  when  daylight  broke 

Will  never  again  be  still. 

The  ship  storm-tossed  that  the  bar  has  crossed 
Will  dream  ne'er  again  in  the  bay; 

The  heart  that  awoke  under  passion's  stroke 
Awoke  to  another  day. 

When  Love  with  his  dower  of  matchless  power 
Hath  held  us  close  to  his  breast, 

With  the  first  glad  thrill  we  have  felt  the  will 
That   will   never   again   know   rest. 

For   life   at   its  best  is  a  glad   unrest 

That  will  ever  go  seeking  far. 
Till  it  finds  the  Light  that  has  conquered  Night 

Beyond  the  sunset  bar. 

Then  count  the  gain  by  the  exquisite  pain 
Would   you  follow  where  Ijove  doth  call; 

And  stretch  and  reach,  for  this  life  doth  teach 
Love  is  the  King  of  all. 

— Fraricisca  Sunol  Angus. 


A  Bilious  Muse 

I   read  a  little,  lilting  lay, 

A  soulful  thing  of  rliythmic  thrills. 
And  "Oh,  'tis  sweet!"     I  then  did  say; 
But  judge  my  grief,  my  dire  dismay. 
To  find  the  last  line  read  this  way: 

"Uee   Twistemallup    pills." 


Revised  Maxims 

A  bird  on  a  hat  is  worth  several  flocks 
in  the  bush. 

Virtue  is  its  own  reward;  but  it  never  is 
accused  of  erring  on  the  side  of  overdoing 
its  reward  business. 
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Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again; 
but  sometimes  you  may  notice  that  it  carries 
a  black  eye  and  a  bloody  nose  after  it  rises. 

/^  /^  /^ 

Whatever  is,  is  rij;ht;  but  some  of  it  seems 
to  need  more  or  less  explaining. 

^   ^   ^ 

Know  thyself;  but  be  prepared  for  the 
worst. 

^   ^   ^ 

Fools  nish  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread ; 
and  in  consequence  frequently  get  the  beat 
•eats  at  the  show. 

^  ^  ^ 

All  the  world's  a  &tage;  but  it  took  the 
theologj,"  of  recent  years  to  provide  it  with 
an    asbestos    curtain. 

^A.  J.  W, 

The  Cat  and  the  BrUHantine 

The  stpry  is  ^ood  mainly,  if  at  all,  because 
it    i»    ahgolut^ly    true. 

It  was  while  tlie  cat  show  was  in  progress 
in  the  Mechanics*  Pavilion,  Tht-re  a  well- 
dressed  wnman  was  discovered  holding  one 
of  the  fvlines  in  her  lap  and  rubbing  some 
sort  of  liquid  on  its  glossy  coat  of  fur. 

"What  lire  you  putting  on  the  catT"  she 
was   asked. 

"You'd    never   guess." 

*Trobrtbly  not.     What  1%  itV 

"You   won't  give  nie  away?" 

"No." 

"Weli,  it's  brilJianline.  My  husband  uses 
it  on  bis  moustache  to  make  it  glossy^  and 
it  occurred  to  nie  that  if  it  would  make  a 
man's  moustache  glossy,  it  would  help  a 
cat's  int,  too;    so  lam  trying  It*' 

As  has  been  said,  the  story  is  true,  and  if  it 
d€»e«  not  prove  lliat  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  catopbob— But  what  would  you  suppose 
that  it  proves? 


Golden  Wild  Poppies 

STATE   FLOWEB  OF  CAUFOBinA 

Beautiful  golden  wild  poppies 
That  nod  in  the  soft  balmy  air, 

Well  were  you  chosen  the  emblem 
Of  land  of  all  lands  most  fair. 

Who    planted    you,    golden    poppies? 

Were  you  here  when  the  world  was  newT 
Were  you  painted  by  the  morning  T 

Do  you  mirror  the  sunset^s  hue! 

Are  you  cups  of  gold  overflowing 

with   jewels   of   raindrops   and    dewT 

Why  are  you  so  constant- hearted 
To  the  State  that  has  chosen  you! 

With  gold  you  carpet  the  meadows 

Like   the  gold- paved   Land   of  the   Bleat— 

Wild  poppies^  the  flower  emblem 
Of  the  State  of  the  "Golden  West." 

—Ora<^  ifibhitrd. 


Two  Gardens 

IW  TUS  EAST 

"Is   it   spring.   Mother   Nature?'*    the   daffo- 
dils eried, 
•*We'd  like  to  get  up,  if  you  please/' 
**Hu8h,    darlinga.    He    down    in    your    snug 
garden  bed. 
If  you  rose  now  'twould  be  but  to  freeeel" 

IN   CALtFOBlflA 

*nVe're  awake.  Hother  Nature,*'  the  daffodils 
cried* 
Aa  they  lifted  themselves  from  their  nap; 
*'May  we  dress  and  come  out?"    '*Yea/*  s&id 
Nature,  **make  haste* 
Spring  calls  you  to  sit  in  her  lap!" 

—Edith  King  Latham. 
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Winnedumah-A  Paiute  Legend 

By  Mary  Austin 
Author  of  "The  Land  of  LittU  Rain," 

This  the  tale  of  WinneduiTiah 
Whom   the  Paiute  clans  revere, 
But  you  must  not  tell  the  story 
When  the  snakes  can  overhear, 
\Vlien  the  tall  grass  makes  a  cover 
Where  the  spotted  snakes  may  hide. 
For  the  snakes  are  mischief  makers. 
Double-tongued  and  evil- eyed. 

But  when  twilights  chill  and  deepen, 
When  the  streams  run  t^cant  and  small. 
When    the   frot^t  has   nipped   the  piilous 
And  they   hear  the  wild  goose  call, 
When  the  children  by  their  mothers 
Snuggle  closer  in  the  byre, 
When  the  young  men  come  from  hunting, 
And  the  old  men  stir  the  fire; 
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Then  they  tell  of  Winnedumah, 
How  he  lived  and  what  he  wrought. 
Dealing  straightly  with  his  people, 
Speaking  truth  as  leaders  ought. 
Winnedumah  and  his  brother — 
Skilled  in  magic  arts  was  he — 
And  they  taught  the  Paiute  peoples 
What  a  brotliers  love  should  be. 

When  the  warlike,   fierce  Shoshones 
Broke  their  ancient  metos  and  bounds, 
Slew  the  red  deer,  chatted  the  blacktail 
On  the  Paiute  hunting  grounds. 
When  they  stole  the  pinon  harvest, 
Stopped  with  earth  the  mountain  springs, 
Winnedumah  put  on  war  paint, 
Put  on  plumes  of  eagles'  wings; 

Set  his  braves  to  track  them  featly, 
Stalked  them  as  they  stalked  the  deer 
By  the  high  and  windy  headlands 
By  the  passes  straight  and  sheer. 
All  by  night  the  women  watching 
Saw  their  signals  in  the  sky. 
Heard  by  day  above  the  ambush 
The  beholding  eagles  cry. 

When  at  last  they  drew  to  battle 
Sped  the  fight  in  valiant  part, 
'Til  about  the  hour  of  sunset 
Flew  a  virus-venomed  dart, 
Struck  at   Winnedumah's  brother — 
Vultures  wheeling  heard  the  cry, 
Heard  the  death  wail,  when  the  Paiutes 
Saw  their  magic-maker  die. 

Then  their  hearts  were  turned  to  water, 
Since  no  art  the  Healer  saves; 
Vultures  wheeling  slow  and  stately 
Saw  the  fleeing  of  the  braves. 
Only   Winnedumah   lingered. 
Standing  on  the  skyline  clear; 
Lingered,  calling  for  his  brother 
Who  could  neither  come  nor  hear. 
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Gray  at  tufilightt  white  at  noonday, 
Faith/nl  WiHrnedumah  stands 


Lingered,  questing   through  the  twilight 
Till  he  fomid  his  brother  dead, 
Saw  the  black  plumes  of  his  warriors 
Through  the  cedars  as  they  fled. 
Saw  the  wattled  huts  of  willow 
Huddled  on  the  mesa  brown^ 
Saw   the   hot-ejed,   fierce   Shoshones 
Gome  like  wolves  to  pull  him  down. 
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Then  the  faithful  Winnedumah, 
Owning  neither  fault  nor  fear, 
Cried  to  Taupee,  god  of  Paiutes, 
Saying,  "Taupee,  Father,  hear!'^ 
Swift  the  word  sped,  swift  the  answer ; 
Taupee  touched  him  where  he  stood. 
Changed  him  to  the  granite  boulder 
High  above  the  swathing  wood. 

Gray  at  twilight,  white  at  noonday, 
Faithful  Winnedumah  stands. 
But  the  thieving,  fierce  Shoshones 
Come  no  more  to  vex  our  lands; 
For  the  wrath  of  Taupee  caught  them, 
Plunging  headlong  down  the  hill. 
Changed  them  all  to  yellow  pine  trees. 
Gnarled  pine  trees,  standing  still. 

Then  the  little   Paiute  children 
When  the  tale  is  ended  quite. 
Turn  from  leaning  on  their  mothers 
To  look  out  across  the  night ; 
Then  they  look  at  Winnedumah 
Darkling  through  the  alpen  glow; 
Then  they  count  the  wicked  pine  trees 
Up  the  stream-side  all  a-row; 

Then  they  snuggle  to  their  mothers; 
Then  they  huddle  in  the  byre; 
Then  they  hear  the  back  log  singing; 
Hear  the  pine  sap  in  the  fire; 
Hear  again  of  Winnedumah 
Whom  the  Paiute  clans  revere — 
But  you  must  not  tell  the  story 
When  the  snakes  can  overhear. 

Note: — Travelers  over  Kearsarge  Pass,  of  California*8  Sierra  Nevada,  coming  from  Kings 
river,  are  always  impressed  by  the  skyward  pointing  granite  pinnacle  directly  on  the  crest 
of  the  opposite  Inyo  range.  It  stands  out  singly  against  the  pale  desert  sky  and  is  a  con- 
spicuous landmark  far  up  and  down  Owens  valley  and  from  any  point  on  the  easterly  Sierra. 
Just  above  Independence  toward  Kearsarge,  bordering  the  stream  that  runs  down  from  it, 
is  a  single  file  of  pines  of  a  variety  not  found  elsewhere  in  that  vicinity.  The  presenot  of 
both  the  pines  and  the  great  boulder  are  accounted  for  in  the  preceding  legend,  related  by 
the  Paiute  Indians  of  Owens  valley.  Concerning  the  spelling  of  the  tribal  name,  Paiute, 
in  place  of  Pah-ute,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Indian  commissioners,  while  the  United  States 
geological  survey  prefers  Pahute. 


By  H.  C.  Best 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Tibbitts  and  drawings  by  the  author 


THE  Yosemite  and  the  big  trees, 
it  need  not  be  said,  are  California's 
greatest  attractions  to  tourists 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  From  the 
moment  the  traveler  reaches  the 
Mariposa  grove  of  big  trees,  as  he  jour- 
neys to  the  valley,  and  catches  a  first 
glimpse  of  this  grand  panorama  of 
nature,  his  brain  records  a  series  of 
impressions,  each  different  according  to 
the  temperament  and  education  of  tlie 
traveler.  Some  are  scientific,  some  laugh- 
able, some  artistic,  some  cause  silent 
astonishment  and  occasionally  one  moves 
to  tears.  Some  minds  are  worried  only 
by  the  problem  of  how  the  Yosemite  was 
made;  although  one  good  old  Boston 
lady  solved  it  to  her  entire  satisfaction, 
after  some  fifteen  minutes  of  profound 
study,  by  exclaiming:  "WHiat  a  great 
old  breaking-up  there  must  have  been 
here  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  when  this 
valley  was  made!" 

The  writer,  being  a  resident  of  the 
valley  about  seven  months  each  year,  is 
in  a  position  to  notice  the  intense  interest 
taken  in  the  big  trees,  more  especially 
by  the  eastern  and  European  tourists.  It 
is  very  gratifying  to  see  the  steps  being 
taken  by  the  state  legislature  toward 
making  appropriations  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  the  different  groves  and 
thus  preserving  them  from  ravage  and 
destruction.  Indeed,  more  care  is  needed 
for  the  trees  than  for  the  valley,  for  man 
cannot  permanently  injure  the  distinc- 
tive features  of  the  latter,  while  the 
destruction  of  the  Sequoias  would  be  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  state  and  to  the 
world. 

The  Sequoia  giganica  differs  in  leaf, 
and   in   size  and   shape   of  cone   from 


the  Sequoia  sempervirens  of  the  coast. 
The  Mariposa  big  trees,  scattered  along 
a  mountain  ridge  6,500  feet  above  the 
sea,  do  not  easily  obtain  a  victory  in  size, 
for  they  are  part  of  a  magnificent  forest 
of  other  growths,  notable  among  which  is 
the  sugar-pine,  conspicuous  for  its  enor- 
mous size  and  graceful  outlines.  The  cele- 
brated sugar-pine.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
near  Wawona,  is  eleven  feet  in  diameter, 
and  probably  many  others  are  larger 
than  that.  The  Sequoias  dominate  these 
splendid  rivals  by  a  magnitude  that  has 
no  comparison  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

No  one  can  anticipate  the  effect  and 
impression  these  monarchs  of  the  forest 
will  leave  with  him.  He  may  have  read 
that  a  coach  and  six  horses  can  drive 
through  one  of  the  giants  which  is  still 
standing,  or  that  two  coaches  can  pass 
each  other  in  the  roadway  carved  through 
the  trunk,  as  they  did  last  summer  with 
Governor  Odell  and  his  party;  that 
another,  the  Grizzly  Giant,  is  thirty-three 
feet  in  diameter,  its  vast  trunk,  350  feet 
high,  crowned  with  a  mass  of  ever- 
green foliage  that  seems  to  brush  the 
sky,  but  mere  reading  will  give  little 
conception.  He  may  try  to  imagine  a 
structure  400  feet  high  and  100  feet  in 
circumference,  but  when  he  encounters 
this  living  growth  it  gives  an  impression 
he  has  not  anticipated,  coupled  as  it  is 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  the  oldest  living  things  in 
the  world.  This  in  itself  inspires  an 
awe  of  the  tree.  No  man  can  stand 
before  these  prehistoric  giants  without 
a  now  sense  of  the  age  of  the  world  and 
the  insignificant  span  of  human  life; 
but  he  is  also  impressed  by  a  sense  of 
some  gigantic  personality. 
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It  is  impossible  to  spend  much  time 
among  these  mammoths  without  attrib- 
uting to  them  human  characteristics; 
every  tree  seems  to  have  a  human  per- 
sonality. The  artist,  as  he  works,  gets 
more  enjoyment  out  of  these  trees  than 
any  one  else,  as  to  draw  them  is  to  know 
them.  As  he  looks  up  the  enormous 
trunks  it  seems  not  so  much  the  bulk, 
so  lightly  is  it  carried,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  tree,  the  elastic  vigor,  the 
patience,  the  endurance  of  storm  and 
age,  the  might  and  the  soaring  and 
almost  contemptuous  pride,  that  it  is 
the  artist's  duty  and  privilege,  if  possible, 
to  represent.  Those  are  the  attributes 
which  no  photograph  can  render.  It  is 
just  because  man  can  measure  himself, 
his  littleness,  his  poveri;y  of  existence 
against  this  vegetable  growth  of  seven 
thousand  years,  that  he  is  more  person- 
ally impressed  by  it.  The  imagination 
makes  a  plausible  effori;  to  comprehend 
it,  but  is  constantly  foiled.  The  ari;ist 
is  not  so  much  impressed  by  the 
mere  size  as  by  the  dignity,  the  power 
and  the  antiquity. 

It  takes  long  and  thoughtful  study  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  trees  in  all 
its  changeful  variety.  The  first  impres- 
sion of  their  color  is  that  they  are 
covered  with  a  cinnamon-tinted  bark, 
but  as  you  observe  closer  you  find  this 
color  is  composed  of  the  most  charming 
tones  of  violet,  green  and  orange.  The 
interior  colors  in  the  graceful  furrows 
that  are  plowed  in  the  bark  from  top  to 
bottom  are  what  give  the  warm  domin- 
ating cinnamon  hue. 

The  ari;ist,  as  he  works,  has  a  chance 
to  observe  the  many  different  moods  of 
these  titans  of  the  forest.  A  glance  down 
their  ranks  and  you  will  note  their  forms 
growing  dimmer  and  dimmer  till  the 
distant  ones  are  lost  in  obscurity;  but 
the  mists  are  commencing  to  be  devoured 
by  the  morning  sun,  and  presently  a  ray 
of  sunlight  steals  across  the  green  carpet 
of  clover,  and  paints  a  golden  pattern 
on  the  roots  and  base  of  some  antedi- 
luvian giant;  it  is  then  you  gain  an 
impression  that  lives  ever  after,  and  you 
feel  that  you  have  seen  one  of  nature's 
greatest  pictures. 


The  Grizzly  Giant  makes  the  strongest 
impression  of  all  the  big  trees.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  the  oldest  standing  monarch 
among  the  giants.  One  evidence  of  this 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ground  at 
the  base  has  receded  ten  feet,  leaving  the 
roots  exposed  to  the  elements ;  and  these 
roots  have  grown  together  and  are  with- 
out bark  of  any  kind.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  any  other  of  the  trees. 

As  the  traveler  reluctantly  leaves  the 
big  trees  and  journeys  the  remaining 
thirty-five  miles  toward  the  objective 
point  of  his  trip,  his  mind  is  full  of 
pictures  of  the  valley,  and  he  thinks  he 
is  fori:ified  against  surprise  on  account 
of  the  many  photographs  he  has  seen 
and  the  reports  of  word  painters;  but 
very  few  escape  a  quickening  and  thrill- 
ing of  the  pulse,  which  is  physical  as 
well  as  mental,  when  they  catch  the 
first  glimpse  from  Inspiration  Point  of 
a  beauty  and  sublimity  that  could  not 
be  conceived.  As  the  stage  halts  five 
minutes,  it  gives  the  travelers  a  chance 
to  readjust  their  mental  pictures  to  the 
unparalleled  reality  before  them. 

Another  thrill  comes  at  Artist's  Point, 
but  the  average  tourist  is  like  a  child 
with  a  new  toy.  He  wants  to  get  close 
to  the  things  he  sees  and  is  anxious 
to  descend  to  the  floor  of  the  valley  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But  nature  has  done 
its  work,  the  most  unimpressionable  have 
generally  dropped  the  dull  grind  of  their 
past  daily  lives  to  some  extent,  and 
every  one  feels  enthusiastic  and  says  so, 
and  is  not  ashamed  of  it,  but  rather 
is  delighted  to  regain  the  youthful  emo- 
tions he  has  been  trying  so  successfully 
to  suppress  in  the  past. 

But  alas !  once  in  a  while  a  real  Philis- 
tine comes  along  who  requires  more  time 
to  "wake  up,"  as  they  say.  Once  I  was 
one  of  a  stage-load  of  twelve  passengers 
when  the  coach  made  its  customary 
five-minutes'  wait  at  Inspiration  Point; 
everybody  was  spellbound  and  silent  with 
admiration  for  about  four  minutes,  when 
all  at  once  a  peculiarly  thrifty  looking 
lady  from  some  eastern  state,  who  was 
silently  following  out  her  own  line  of 
thought,  piped  up  in  a  querulous 
voice : 
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"I  wonder  why  they  don't  put  lace 
curt4iins  on  the  dining-room  windows  in 
that  hotel  we  stopped  at.*' 

The  whole  coach  load  turned  on  her 
looks  of  silent  contempt,  while  the  driver 
flicked  his  horses  and  started  down  the 
grade  on  a  gallop* 


are  so  afraid  of  the  constant  wind,  which 
they  iniflfjine  will  draw  them  to  their 
deaths,  that  they  make  a  wide  detour 
when  they  wish  to  pass  that  way. 

Standing  at  the  hase  of  the  fall  the 
water  seems  to  be  pouring  out  of  the 
8kj%  while  the  roar  of  the  winds  and 


TibbJtl*.  [>hoUi 


KI.  CAPITAK,  3,500  FEET  ABOVE  THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  VALLEY 


The  Bridal  Veil  fall,  in  the  spring, 
is  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  of  sights, 
and  one  never  tires  of  it.  Familiarity 
will  scarcely  take  the  edge  off  one's 
delight,  so  varied  are  the  different  effects 
of  the  shadows  and  changing  lights. 
The  Indian  name  is  Pohona,  or  the 
spirit  of  the  evil  wind,  and  the  Indiana 


the  constantly  changing  forms  of  the 
restless  spray  are  intensely  impressive 
and  beantifuL  Late  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  vast  mass  of  leaping,  foaming 
wat^r  is  tinged  with  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum, three  rainbows  sometimes  are  seen 
at  once,  making  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
ind  ethereal  sights  the  world  can  offer» 


li 
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El  Capitan  divides  the  attention  with 
this  fall,  and  thia  noble  mass  is  one  of 
the  favorite  objects  of  interest,  and  no 
matter  how  familiar  with  the  valley  you 
may  be,  it  always  causes  an  emotion  of 
surprise.  How  many  hundreds  of  times 
have  I  heard  the  expression:  "El  Capi- 
tan is  the  grandest  object  in  the  valley." 
There  is  something  tangible  in  the  fact 
that  the  face  is  the  size  of  a  government 
farm   (160  acres). 

The  visitors  get  enthusiastic  over  the 
different  wonders,  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  rave  when  they  feel  like  it,  but  one 
day  in  my  studio  I  was  rather  puzzled 
when  five  different  people  uttered  the 
same  remark  with  the  same  accent:  "I 
do  think  El  Capitan  has  so  much  soul." 
But  the  mystery  was  revealed  when  one 
of  the  stage  drivers  hinted  that  the 
remark  was  originally  made  by  a  promi- 
nent actor,  whom  he  had  brought  in 
in  company  with  a  big  load  of  passengers 
the  day  before. 

The  visitor  will  find  plenty  of  adven- 
ture for  days  and  weeks  in  following 
the  mountain  trails,  ascending  to  the 
great  points  of  view,  exploring  the  can- 
yons and  climbing  the  high  Sierra;  or, 
if  he  be  not  inclined  to  adventure,  the 
valley  itself  will  satisfy  his  highest  imag- 
inative thoughts  of  the  sublime  in  rock 
masses  and  rock  texture,  while  his  sense 
of  color  and  form  will  be  excited  to  the 
highest  tension  by  the  many  graceful 
waterfalls,  rainbows,  and  the  exquisite 
lines  of  domes  and  minarets. 

It  is  in  the  grouping  of  masses 
of  foliage,  contrasting  with  the  upright 
walls  and  spires  that  the  Yosemite  excels. 
The  narrow  peaceful  valley  is  enclosed 
by  gigantic  granite  walls,  which  vary 
with  every  point  of  view,  giving  a  charm- 
ing scenic  effect  which  has  been  photo- 
graphed thousands  of  times  and  scattered 
all  over  the  world  so  that  nearly  every 
one  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  valley ;  but 
no  photograph  can  give  the  impression 
of  the  unique  grouping,  combined  with 
the  sublime  splendor  of  the  atmospheric 
illusion,  in  many  cases  resulting  from 
the  immense  planes  of  rock  reflecting  the 
aerial  tones  back  and  forth.    The  traveler 


elsewhere  may  have  seen  more  massive 
domes,  waterfalls  of  greater  volume,  and 
spires  of  rock  as  surprising,  but  nowhere 
on  this  earth  are  there  so  many  natural 
wonders  in  such  small  space,  so  accessible 
and  in  such  artistic  combinations. 

The  thunder  of  the  highest  fall  known 
in  the  world  is  constantly  heard  for 
miles  in  the  early  spring  when  the  vol- 
ume of  water  is  the  greatest.  Windows 
rattle  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  at  the 
little  burg  where  the  hotel  and  other 
buildings  are  situated;  and  the  impres- 
sion seems  to  seize  everybody  that  a 
fast  express  train  is  about  due.  You 
wait  expectantly  to  hear  the  bell  ring  and 
the  whistle  toot.  This  effect  is  height- 
ened by  the  roar  almost  dying  away,  and 
then  coming  back  with  a  rush.  The  best 
authorities  seem  to  think  this  is  caused 
by  the  changing  currents  of  air  which 
sweep  the  sound  waves  before  them  up 
and  down  the  valley.  Frequently  is 
heard  a  most  resounding  crash,  just  as 
though  some  immense  boulder  had  been 
hurled  over  the  falls.  And  it  is  often 
ver}'  difficult  to  convince  some  of  the 
tourists  that  it  is  probably  only  a  vacuum 
formed  by  the  falling  water  as  it  dashes 
down  the  first  1,600  feet  of  its  awful 
flight,  the  vacuum  exploding  when  it 
strikes  the  rocks,  thus  causing  the  awful 
report  before  it  dashes  madly  down  the 
remaining  1,000  feet.  The  reflection  of 
these  falls  in  the  high  water  is  so  mar- 
velously  beautiful  that  many  tourists  are 
contented  to  wander  day  after  day,  seek- 
ing new  points  of  view  within  a  radius 
of  a  half  mile  of  the  hotel. 

The  real  colors  of  the  cliffs  are  varied 
and  ideally  beautiful,  changing  as  the 
lights  and  shadows  pass  over  from  pur- 
ples, dark  blues,  dark  chocolate  browns, 
mixed  here  and  there  with  the  bronze 
greens  of  the  foliage  in  the  shadow,  to 
liglit  orange  gray  tints,  pale  yellows  and 
hues  of  violet  glittering  in  the  sunlight. 
These  colors  are  more  plainly  seen  in  the 
reflection,  and  the  spectator  retains  a 
tangible  color  scheme  to  haunt  him  with 
its  beauty  ever  afterward.  For  a  few 
weeks  this  reflection  is  a  rival  to  Mirror 
liake,  i)ut  the  latter  is  a  never  ending 
source  of  pleasure,  and  every  day  from 
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two  to  six  carriage  loads  of  spectators 
are  to  be  found  w^atching  the  sim  climb 
up  behind  the  Half  Dome.  From  there 
thev  go  to  the  Happy  Isles  where  a  halt 
is  made  and  every  one  is  fitted  out  with 
a  well- trained  mule  from  a  regiment  of 
thesse  aniraak  owned  by  George  Kenuey, 


ladies  find  no  trouble  in  riding  astride 
these  sure-footed  animals  even  without 
previous  experience  in  horseback  riding. 
From  Happy  Is^les  the  trail  goes  zig- 
zagging up  toward  the  Vernal  and 
Nevada  falls.  These  falls  have  the 
greatest  volume  of  water,  as  the  whole 


The  Bridal  Vtil  fatts  im  tht  s firing,  is  OHf  of  ike  most  exhilarating  of  sights 


Tibbitts,  phffto 


who  has  had  this  concession  for  the  past 
thirty  year^.  Mr,  Kenney  says  there 
has  never  been  a  mishap  in  that  time^ 
so  careful  are  these  animals,  as  they  do 
nothing  else  day  after  day  bet  climb 
trails.  The  ladies  are  furnished  with 
the  regulation  divided  skirts,  which  have 
proven  to  be  the  only  sjensible  costume 
for  mountain  climbing.    The  most  timid 


Merced  river  plunges  abruptly  over  the 
solid  rock.  In  the  Nevada  falls  there 
is  a  sheer  drop  of  7*50  feet  in  one  mass 
of  bewildering  foam.  The  river  then 
rushes  heedlessly  along  from  torrent  to 
rapids  for  a  mile  and  takes  another 
leap  of  350  feet,  churning  itself  into 
myriads  of  sparkling  diamonds  In  fact, 
the   Indian   name   for  the   Vernal   falls 
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signifies  "Cataract  of  Diamonds/*  Such 
a  fascination  is  there  about  these  wonder- 
ful falls,  and  so  easy  of  access  are  they, 
that  the  commissioners  have  erected  iron 
railings  at  the  brink  of  each. 

The  social  side  of  life  in  the  Yosemite 
is  very  charming  for  about  three  months 
of  the  season.  The  commissioners  have 
had  erected  a  dancing  pavilion  capable 
of  accommodating  one  hundred  couples, 
and  twice  a  week  it  is  well  filled.  The 
guests  from  the  hotel  come  arrayed  in 
their  finest,  contrasting  with  the  many 
picturesque  costumes  of  those  who  are 
out  for  comfort  and  who  create  their 
own  styles.  Outside  the  squaws  and 
Indians  form  a  brilliant  background 
with  their  fantastic  blankets  and  many- 
colored  dresses,  while  almost  everybody 
in  the  valley  looks  in  for  a  minute  or 
two  sometime  during  the  evening.  Since 
the  electric  lights  were  added  last  August 
the  pavilion  is  a  dazzling  bit  of  splendor 
while  lit  up  and  filled  with  a  whirling 
mass  of  figures  in  gay  attire. 

Every  June  is  eagerly  looked  forward 
to,  as  the  governor  and  commissioners 
then  meet  in  the  valley  for  a  week.  His- 
tory dates  from  that  time  each  year. 
Last  year's  meeting  was  very  interesting, 
as  the  electric  plant  was  under  process 
of  construction,  and  many  momentous 
problems  were  then  solved. 

Camp-fires  are  very  jolly  affairs,  when 
two  or  three  different  parties  combine. 
In  the  valley  you  must  never  judge  peo- 
ple by   their  clothes,  for  very  often   a 


simple  roughing  suit  conceals  a  most 
finished  musician,  writer  or  some  other 
talented  personage.  The  order  of  the 
day  is  relax  the  tension,  enjoy  yourself 
and  be  young  again. 

When  Governor  Odell  started  for  the 
Yosemite  last  year,  he  said  he  was  a  very 
tired  man,  but  he  resembled  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim  to  some  extent  as  his  burdens 
were  left  behind  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  first  agreeable  surprise  came  on  the 
way  in.  Mr.  Stevens,  the  guardian  of 
the  valley,  who  was  officially  escorting 
the  party,  sent  a  guide  ahead,  and  when 
the  Governor  and  his  party  halted  for 
noon  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  forest, 
they  found  a  living  bed  of  coals  about 
six  feet  across.  The  guardian  next  pro- 
duced some  fine  porterhouse  steaks, 
which  he  promptly  broiled  on  the  live 
coals.  With  coffee  and  other  adjuncts 
this  made  a  meal  which  the  governor 
said  he  relished  better  than  any  he  had 
eaten  in  twenty  years. 

When  in  the  valley  a  reception  was 
given  him  one  evening  with  all  the 
necessar}'  fireworks,  bombs  and  speeches. 
The  governor  was  expected  to  say  a  few 
words,  but  he  remarked  that  he  was  so 
charmed  with  all  the  romance  and 
picturesque  beauty  that  he  had  managed 
to  forget  politics  for  a  short  time,  and 
he  would  sooner  gaze  at  the  majesty  of 
the  Half  Dome  by  moonlight  and  dream 
a  few  hours  of  his  life  away  than  do 
anything  else  just  then;  so  he  was 
oxcupod. 


^\a 


Alpine  Angling 

By  E.  T.  Pahsons 

Illustrated  from  ptwtographs  by  the  author 


T  X  riTH  early  sprint:  days  tlie 
W  angler  of  the  Coast  range  and 
foothill  country  of  California 
^gins  to  look  up  his  teckle  and  to 
_  Pplenish  his  fly-book  for  the  opening 
of  t!ie  season  on  April  1st,  for  the 
streams  are  soon  fished  out  and  the  early 
angler  caches  the  trout  But  those  of 
us  who  seek  the  canyons  and  high  levels 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  may  delay  our 
preparations  and  enjoy  prolonged  antici- 
pation far  toward  midsummer,  for  July 
1st  is  the  timely  season  for  early  casting 
on  glacier- fed  river  and  stream  and 
about  the  shores  of  high-benched  alpine 
lakes  in  the  hangingvalleysof  the  Sierra. 
During  the  winter  of  1867-68  the 
debris  cones  at  the  feet  of  two  mountain 
torrents  debouching  opposite  a  "Kern- 
but"  in  the  Kem  canyon  two  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Coyote  creek, 
received  a  sudden  abnormal  increase, 
either  by  reason  of  the  unusually  heavy 
,  ;;5g|^itation  of  that  winter,  or  from  an 
earthquake;  and,  as  a  result,  a  dam 
formed  in  the  Kern  river,  creating  a 
lake    about   a    niile    long   and    one-half 


mile  wide  which  is  now  known  as  Upper 
Kem   lake. 

On  the  banks  of  Coyote  creek  above 
this  lake,  with  a  party  of  friends,  I 
spent  part  of  July,  1903,  and  on  the 
Fourth  we  launched  upon  Upper  Kern 
lake  a  canvas  canoe.  With  a  companion 
I  began  casting  along  the  eastern  shore 
as  the  afternoon  shadows  covered  the 
hike,  and  soon  the  first  rise  was  hooked 
on  a  brown  hackle.  With  twenty- 
juin utes'  play  it  was  brought  to  the 
landing-net  and  proved  to  be  a  nineteen 
and  one-half  inch  trout,  the  first  of 
many  noble  fish  that  during  the  month 
found  their  way  into  our  creels.  The 
trout  of  this  lake  rise  readily  to  brown 
hackle^  gray  hackle,  peacock  hackle,  or 
royal  coach  ma  n,  and  in  the  late  evening 
to  white  miller;  and  are  fiercely  gamy, 
far  more  so  than  the  usnal  lake  trout. 
In  fact  they  seem  to  be  simply  river 
trout  fattened  and  enlarged  by  their 
sojourn  in  this  lake,  full  aa  it  is  of  all 
sorts  of  fish  food. 

Up  and  down  the  Kem  river,  both 
above  and  below  the  lake,  the  trout  were 
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plentiful,  and  good  catches  were  made. 

The  pools  and  rapids  are  not  difficult 
to  reach.  There  are  beautiful  glades 
along  the  river  where  there  is  grass  for 
the  pack  animals.  The  soft  pine-needle 
cushions  beneath  the  tall  conifers  that 
border  the  meadows  furnish  ideal  beds 
for  the  Sierran  tramper,  where,  lulled 
by  the  rippling  river,  he  may  sleep 
soundly  and  wake  to  delightful  days  of 
sport.  Truly  this  may  be  styled  an 
angler's  paradise. 

One  day  a  friend  of  mine  wlio  was 
going  to  photograph  the  upper  and 
lower  falls  of  Volcano  creek,  a  tributary- 
of  the  Kern,  asked  me  to  join  his  party 
of  four  and  furnish  the  trout  for 
luncheon.  So  I  fished  up  the  Kern  to 
the  bridge  with  indifferent  luck,  having 
only  four  small  trout  in  my  basket  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  it  was  a  hot  and 
discouraging  day.  However,  crossing 
over  the  river,  I  toiled  up  the  side 
canyon  of  the  Volcano  to  meet  my 
friends  above  the  first  fall,  and  it  was 
not  in  the  best  humor  that  I  joined 
the  party  without  the  promised  fish. 
But,  carelessly  dropping  my  fly  into  a 
small  pool,  it  was  at  once  taken  fiercely 
by  one  of  the  golden  trout  that  inhabit 


that  stream  and  are  found  nowhere  else 
in  the  world.  In  a  few  minutes  I  landed 
thiriy-one  fish  of  just  the  right  size  for 
choice  eating,  and  we  enjoyed  a  meal  fit 
for  the  gods,  my  friends  having  prov- 
identially provided  themselves  with  the 
bacon,  frying-pan,  bread,  coffee-pot, 
coffee,  and  sugar. 

I^ter  our  large  pariy  tramped  to  Mt. 
Whitney  along  the  upper  waters  of 
Volcano  creek,  and  one  evening  the 
anglers  of  the  party,  fishing  en  route, 
brought  into  camp  for  dinner  eight 
hundred  trout,  which  made  a  welcome 
and  hearty  meal  for  our  large  party  of 
one  hundred  and  three. 

The  record  for  catching  the  largest 
trout  of  the  season  in  this  region  is  an 
undecided  matter  between  Marsden  Man- 
son  and  William  E.  Colby,  both  of  whom 
caught  trout  measuring  twenty-four 
inches  in  length. 

It  is  a  far  cry  to  the  fishing  grounds 
of  the  high  Sierra,  but  those  who  hardily 
brave  the  difficult  trails  and  lofty  alti- 
tudes will  find  ample  payment  in  the 
plentiful  sport  that  awaits  them  amid 
a  scenic  region  that  can  be  duplicated 
nowhere  else  on  earth.  The  summer  is 
here — why  don't  you  go? 
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Concerning  National  Conventions 

The  Part  the  West  has  Played  in   the  Great  Assemblies  that 
Name  the  Nation*s  President 

By  Edgar  D.  Peixotto 

The  foUotc^ng  article  hy  a  participant  in  the  national  conventions  of  1896  and  1900  is 
of  timely  interest  in  view  of  the  conventions  to  he  held  this  summer.  The  writer  points  out 
the  growing  power  of  California  and  the  xcest  in  these  great  gatherings,  and  names  San 
Francisco  as  an  ideal  city  for  some  future  conventions. 


THE  quadrennial  election  of  a 
President  is  the  concentration  of 
all  American  political  events. 
While  local  contests  may  seem  of  more 
vital  interest  to  the  average  politician, 
while  municipal  affairs  and  state  matters 
may  touch  the  people  more  directly,  yet 
with  our  advancing  national  government 
and  the  rapid  strides  which  this  nation 
has  made  recently  as  a  world  power,  the 
interest  in  the  presidential  election  by 
citizens  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  of  the 
world,  will,  under  our  system,  ever  make 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  the 
focus  of  political  life. 

At  this  time,  when  the  nation  is  again 
on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  election,  it 
may  be  of  interest  briefly  to  discuss  how 
Presidents  have  been  and  are  made  and 
what  influence  the  people  at  large  and 
those  of  California  have  in  naming  them. 
The  national  conventions  of  the  United 
States  are  perhaps  without  a  parallel 
in  the  world's  history.  Every  four  years 
conventions  of  all  of  the  great  parties, 
emanating  directly  from  the  people, 
assemble  and  by  deliberate  choice  place 
before  the  people  for  their  suffrage  the 
names  of  distinguished  national  char- 
acterSy  who,  if  elected,  fill  a  position  of 
temporary  power  now  admitted  to  be 
as  supreme  as  that  of  any  other  living 
potentate.  These  national  conventions 
are  the  most  perfect  exemplifications 
of  government  by  the  people,  and  the 
history  of  our  national  conventions  gives 
the  most  forcible  evidence  of  our  repub- 
lican form  of  government  and  its 
stability. 

A  brief  inquiry  as  to  how  these  great 
gatherings  came  to  be  a  recognized  part 


of  our  political  life  may  therefore  be 
of  interest.  The  first  election  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  presidency  was  practically 
a  unanimous  choice.  Affairs  of  the 
government  were  in  such  a  formative 
state  that  it  was  left  to  the  various  legis- 
latures to  appoint  the  constitutional 
presidential  electors  "in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  may  direct,''  and  so  from 
a  number  of  states  that  had  organized, 
electors  were  sent  to  the  electoral  college 
that  met  in  1789  and  named  Washington 
as  President. 

There  had  been  no  formal  nomination 
of  Washington  for  President  and  Adams 
for  Vice-president  in  any  part  of  the 
countr}'.  In  the  presidential  elections 
closely  following  this  it  was  common 
for  legislatures,  congressional  caucuses 
and  general  mass  meetings,  held  through- 
out various  portions  of  the  country,  to 
present  the  names  of  candidates  for 
President,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
record  of  any  presentation  of  the  names 
of  Washington  or  Adams  as  candidates. 
Washington  was  elected  as  the  logical 
ruler  of  the  republic  in  appreciation  of 
his  loyal  services  to  his  country.  At  that 
time  presidential  electors  did  not  vote 
directly  for  President  and  Vice-president 
as  they  do  now.  Each  elector  voted  for 
two  men  for  President,  who  could  not 
be  residents  of  the  same  state,  and  the. 
one  receiving  the  highest  vote  of  a 
majority  became  l^resident,  and  the  one 
receiving  the  second  highest  vote  became 
Vice-president. 

The  electoral  college  met  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  Februar\%  1789,  and 
Washington  was  elected  by  a  full  vote 
of      sixtv-nine      votes,      John      Adams 
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receiving  thirty-four.  The  congress  of 
the  Confederation  had  provided  that  the 
new  congress,  chosen  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, should  meet  in  New  York  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March  to  declare  the 
result  of  the  presidential  election. 
Travel  was  difficult  and  slow  at  that 
time,  a  quorum  of  the  senate  did  not 
appear  until  the  6th  of  April,  and  on 
that  day  the  electoral  vote  was  counted 
in  the  presence  of  the  two  houses,  and 
Washington  and  Adams  were  declared 
elected  as  President  and  Vice-president. 
As  speedily  as  possible  they  were  notified 
of  their  election,  but  were  not  inaugu- 
rated until  April  3()th.  The  presidential 
electors  of  that  day  were  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  original  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  unpledged,  with  no 
knowledge  as  to  how  they  were  to  vote. 
They  were  more  like  the  unpledged  dele- 
gates to  a  national  convention  of  the 
present  day,  and  this  method  continued 
until  the  time  of  the  first  battle  between 
Adams  and  Jefferson  in  179G. 

Neither  Jefferson  nor  Adams  was 
nominated  for  President  in  1796  by  any 
legislature  or  mass  meeting  of  which 
there  seems  to  be  any  record.  Adams 
was  the  choice  of  Washington,  and  was 
bis  logical  successor  as  the  Federalist 
candidate  for  President.  Jefferson  was 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  Republicans 
of  that  day,  and  the  title  of  "Repub- 
lican" was  adopted  by  the  friends  of 
Jefferson.  The  present  Democratic  party 
was  thus  founded  in  1796  by  Jefferson 
under  the  name  of  "Republican."  Four 
years  later  it  was  established  as  the 
majority  part\'  of  the  nation,  and  it 
was  under  that  name  that  it  fought  and 
won  the  Democratic  battles  until  1824, 
when  the  Jackson  party  changed  the 
name  to  "Democrat." 

After  what  writers  term  one  of  the 
most  defamatory  campaigns  ever  known 
•in  the  history  of  American  politics,  in 
which  Jefferson  was  denounced  as  an 
unscrupulous  demagogue,  and  Adams  as 
a  kingly  despot  without  sympathy  for 
the  people  and  opposed  to  every  principle 
of  popular  government,  the  electoral 
college  met  and  by  a  vote  of  seventy-one 
for  Adams  and  sixty-eight  for  Jefferson 


selected  Adams  for  President  and  Jeffer- 
son for  Vice-president,  thus  making  the 
President  and  Vice-president  severally 
representative  of  different  political 
parties.  The  vice  of  this  method  of 
selection  was  clearly  seen  by  the  states- 
men of  the  day,  and,  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  was  soon  after  changed. 

The  presidential  contest  of  1800  was 
as  revolutionary  in  aim  and  subsequent 
result  as  the  Republican  political  revo- 
lution of  1860.  The  Federalists  for 
twelve  years  under  Washington  and 
Adams  controlled  the  executive  in  both 
branches  of  congress.  There  were  no 
formal  nominations  or  declarations  of 
principles,  such  as  would  characterize 
a  national  convention  of  modem  times, 
though  the  contest  of  1800  had  well 
defined  lines  and  issues. 

There  is  no  record  of  a  Congressional 
caucus  in  1800,  but  it  seems  to  be  an 
accepted  tradition  that  the  Federalists 
first  called  a  secret  caucus  to  confer  about 
the  personnel  and  management  of  the 
campaign,  and,  without  formal  nomi- 
nation, but  by  general  consent,  John 
Adams  was  the  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent and  Charles  C.  Pinckney  for 
Vice-president. 

The  Republican  caucus  was  intended 
to  harmonize  the  friends  of  Jefferson 
and  Burr.  The  campaign  following 
was  a  most  heated  one,  which  in  its 
vituperation,  historians  say,  would  sur- 
prise even  the  present  generation.  The 
result  of  the  electoral  college's  action 
was  a  tie  vote  of  seventy-three  for  Jef- 
ferson and  a  like  number  for  Burr.  The 
bitter  contest  that  followed  is  too  well 
known  to  be  here  given  in  detail.  It 
was  this  contest,  however,  that  taught 
the  necessity  of  changing  the  method 
of  choosing  a  President  in  the  electoral 
college.  Though  the  Federalists  bitterly 
opposed  the  change,  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  carried  in  time  for 
the  contest  of  1804.  This  amendment 
provided  for  the  vote  and  election  sepa- 
rately of  President  and  Vice-president. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
members  of  congress  adopted  the  system 
of  caucus  nomination  of  candidates  for 
President     and     Vice-president.     This 
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caucus  method  never  met  with  popular 
approval  and  was  attacked  by  press  and 
public  so  severely  that  in  1808,  in  the 
Madison  contest,  the  congressional  cau- 
cus itself  adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
that  in  making  the  nomination  the 
members  of  congress  had  "acted  only 
in  their  individual-  character  as  citizens" 
and  'T)ecause  it  was  the  most  practical 
mode  of  consulting  and  respecting  the 
interests  and  issues  of  all  upon  a  subject 
so  truly  interesting  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

The  contest  of  1816,  when  Monroe  was 
the  successful  candidate,  developed 
greater  and  more  pronounced  criticism 
against  congressional  caucuses  for  the 
nomination  of  presidential  candidates. 
The  method  was  denounced  by  many 
prominent  Republicans  of  the  day,  and 
by  its  enemies  was  termed  "King  Cau- 
cus" that  sought  to  control  the  people 
in  the  selection  of  the  highest  officers. 
In  1816  Henry  Clay  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  caucus 
method;  when  he  took  the  field  as  a 
candidate  for  President  he  totally 
rejected  the  system  and  made  a  sharp 
fight  against  it. 

Space  does  not  permit  following  the 
details  of  subsequent  nominations,  but 
as  here  indicated,  in  the  campaigns  that 
followed,  nominees  for  the  presidential 
election  were  brought  forward  by  legis- 
lative nomination,  congressional  caucus 
and  mass  meetings  held  in  different 
sections.  It  was  not  until  the  cam- 
paign of  1832  that  the  country  was 
brought  to  the  introduction  of  national 
conventions  on  the  plans  of  the  present 
time. 

The  first  political  national  convention 
held  in  the  Union  was  called  to  meet 
in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1830,  by 
a  number  of  prominent  anti-Masonic 
leaders.  It  was  composed  of  ninety-six 
delegates,  representing  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Maryland  and  the  territon*  of  ^lichigan. 
This  convention  was  held  more  than  two 
years  before  the  presidential  election, 
for  which  it  was  expected  to  nominate 
candidates  for  President;  but,  instead 
of  making  nominations,  it  adjourned  to 


meet  in  Baltimore  in  September,  1831, 
when  it  had  one  hundred  and  twelve 
delegates,  with  Indiana  added  to  the 
states  mentioned.  William  Wiri;,  of 
Mar}^land,  was  nominated  for  President 
and  Amos  Ellmaker,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  Vice-president.  Instead  of  a  plat- 
form, as  is  now  customary,  the 
convention  issued  an  elaborate  address 
to  the  people  of  the  nation.  The 
precedent  action  inaugurated  by  this 
body  was  followed  by  the  National 
Republicans,  who  met  in  convention  at 
Baltimore  in  December,  1831,  with 
seventeen  states  represented  by  157  dele- 
gates. Henry  Clay  was  nominated  for 
President  and  John  Sargent,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  Vice-president.  This  con- 
vention likewise  issued  an  address  to  the 
people  instead  of  a  platform. 

The  Democrats  followed  these  two 
conventions  by  calling  a  Democratic 
national  convention  to  meet  in  Balti- 
more in  May,  1832,  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  Vice-president.  Jackson 
was  unanimously  accepted  as  candidate 
for  re-election.  The  convention  was  not 
allowed  to  make  a  nomination  for 
President,  but  a  resolution  was  passed 
declaring  that  the  convention  "cordially 
concurs  in  the  repeated  nomination  that 
General  Jackson  has  received  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  re-election  as 
President."  This  convention  adopted 
the  two-thirds  rule;  that  is,  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  were 
required  to  constitute  a  choice.  This 
rule  has  prevailed  in  every  Democratic 
Convention  from  that  time  until  the 
present.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  nomi- 
nated for  Vice-president.  This  conven- 
tion adopted  no  platform,  nor  was  an 
address  issued  by  the  convention,  but  in 
lieu  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring 
"That  in  place  of  the  general  address 
from  this  body"  the  delegates  should 
address  their  respective  constituents  on 
the  political  issues  of  the  day.  The 
contest  following  was  one  of  unusual 
violence  and  defamation,  resulting  in  a 
sweeping  victory  for  Jackson  and  the 
defeat  of  the  then  idol  of  the  people, 
Henry  Clay. 

So  were  the  national  conventions  of 
the    present    generations    inaugurated. 
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From  that  time  in  every  succeeding  four 
years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
various  parties  to  meet  in  convention  and 
the  details,  deliberations  and  proceedings 
of  these  conventions  are  replete  with 
interest  and  personal  histor}'.  Space 
forbids  following  these  details. 

One  most  noteworthy  convention  was 
the  great  Republican  convention  of  18G0. 
It  was  in  that  campaign  that  the  nation 
proclaimed  the  third  great  political 
epoch  of  its  history  by  a  progressive 
departure  from  Democracy  to  Repub- 
licanism, which  has  since  ruled  without 
material  interruption.  Naturally  there 
was  wide-spread  interest  in  the  Repub- 
lican convention,  and  William  H.  Seward 
was  looked  upon  prior  to  the  convention 
as  its  certain  choice.  However,  the 
Seward  forces  failed  to  sliow  the  required 
strength  and  lost  on  the  subsequent 
ballots  to  such  an  extent  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  nominated  on  the  third 
ballot  The  state  of  California  had  eight 
votes  in  that  convention  and  to  the 
last  supported  Seward. 

The  fiercest  of  all  these  political 
battles  was  fought  in  the  Republican 
convention  which  Wias  held  in  Chicago 
in  June,  1880.  The  final  ballot  was  not 
reached  until  ^fonday  of  the  second  week 
of  the  convention,  and  for  two  days 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented of  Grant  and  Blaine  holding  their 
forces  with  but  slight  variation  until, 
on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  the  Blaine 
column  broke  for  Jamoa  A.  Garfield. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  the 
national  conventions  was  the  Democratic 
convention  which  met  in  Chicago  in 
July,  ISiX),  and  nominated  William  J. 
Bryan,  after  being  carried  away  bv  his 
memorable  "Crown  of  Thorns"  speech. 
The  writer  attended  that  convention  as 
a  spectator.  The  presentation  of  the 
platform  declaring  for  free  silver  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  most  memorable 
debate.  '^Phe  principal  speeches  against 
the  platform  were  made  by  Senator  Hill, 
Senator  Vilas  of  Wisconsin,  and  Ex-gov- 
ernor William  E.  Russell  of  Massa- 
chusetts, all  powers  in  thqir  party.  The 
principal  speakers  in  favor  of  free  silver 
were  Senator  Tillmann  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Governor  Altgeld  and  William  J. 


Bryan.  Mr.  Br)'an  had  come  to  the 
convention  at  the  head  of  a  contesting 
silver  delegation  from  Nebraska.  What- 
ever else  may  have  been  expected,  the 
country  at  large  had  not  supposed  that 
he  would  be  one  of  the  especially  promi- 
nent personages  of  the  convention.  The 
convention,  which  was  largely  composed 
of  sympathizers  with  the  free  silver 
movement,  listened  in  sullen  but  respect- 
ful silence  to  the  speeches  of  the 
advocates  of  the  gold  standard.  The 
speakers  for  free  silver.  Senators  Tillmann 
and  Altgeld.  had  not  had  the  effect  that 
their  constituents  desired.  Tillmann's 
address  was  much  like  a  wild  harangue, 
and  Altgeld's  voice  had  failed  to  carry 
his  words  throughout  the  vast  convention 
hall.  It  was  toward  the  close  of  this 
debate  that  Mr.  BrA'an,  whose  delegation 
had  finally  been  seated,  arose.  He  had 
a  voice  that  fully  carried  to  the  confines 
of  the  great  auditorium.  There  was  an 
audience  of  at  least  fifteen  thousand 
present.  By  nature  Mr.  Bryan  is 
possessed  of  a  voice  of  great  power  and 
singular  charm  which  he  has  learned  to 
use  with  a  very  high  degree  of  elocutionary 
art  With  his  thorough  understanding 
of  the  power  of  speech,  the  handling  of 
a  vast  audience  and  the  arts  of  oratory, 
he  pressed  his  famous  speech  to  the 
close,  refusing  interruption  for  applause, 
until  his  final  peroration  had  been  com- 
pleted. The  scenes  at  the  close  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  speech  were  indescribable.  He 
was  lifted  from  his  feet  by  his  enthus- 
iastic su])porters,  and  the  vast  audience 
went  into  an  hysterical  frenzy. 

Delegates  to  the  national  convention 
of  the  leading  parties  emanate  from  the 
f)eople  by  the  following  procedure: 
Delegations  are  appointed  or  elected  to 
the  state  and  congressional  district  con- 
ventions by  primary  elections  or  by 
appointment  of  county  committees,  or 
other  method  in  vogue  in  the  party 
organization  or  machine.  The  various 
state  conventions  elect  four  delegates  at 
large,  being  twice  the  number  of  Sen- 
ators, witli  a  like  number  of  alternates. 
The  delegates  from  each  congressional 
district  meet  in  convention  and  elect 
two  delegates,  being  twice  the  number 
of  congressmen,  with  a  like  number  of 
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alternates.  Thus  New  York,  in  the  last 
national  convention,  had  seventy-two 
delegates,  four  at  large,  twice  the  sen- 
atorial representation,  and  sixty-eight 
delegates  from  congressional  districts, 
twice  the  number  of  her  representation 
in  the  house.  The  delegates  at  large 
and  congressional  district  delegates  have 
the  same  vote  and  voice  in  the  conven- 
tion, the  difference  being  only  one  of 
political  honor.  California  has  eighteen 
delegates,  representing  twice  her  two 
Senators  and  her  seven  congressmen. 
The  California  delegation  and  delegates 
have  always  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
national  conventions,  even  early  after 
her  admission  to  statehood. 

The  first  national  convention  of  the 
Republican  party,  which  met  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1850,  nominated  Colonel  John 
C.  Fremont,  of  California,  for  President. 
Stephen  J.  Field,  of  California,  was 
placed  before  the  Democratic  convention 
of  1880,  and  had  a  considerable  follow- 
ing in  that  convention.  Morris  M. 
Estee,  of  California,  was  chosen  per- 
manent chairman  of  the  Republican 
national  convention  in  Chicago  in  1888, 
which  nominated  Harrison  and  Morton. 
Senator  Stephen  M.  White  of  California 
was  permanent  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  of  189G,  which 
nominated  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
Frank  Pixley,  of  California,  is  remem- 
bered by  a  telling  speech  seconding  the 
nomination  of  Blaine  in  the  Republican 
convention  of  1880,  and  also  for  his 
speech  nominating  Elihu  B.  Washbume 
for  Vice-president  in  the  same  conven- 
tion. George  A.  Knight,  of  California. 
made  one  of  the  most  forceful  and 
eloquent  speeches  of  the  convention  in 
1900,  in  seconding  the  nomination  of 
McKinley. 

California  consistently  maintains  bor 
reputation  for  hospitality  and  the  dele- 
gation always  goes  provisioned  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  state's  products, 
especially  the  fruits  and  wines.  Though 
California  has  not  a:*  many  delegates  as 
some  of  her  older  and  more  populated 
sister  states,  her  influence  is  generally 
felt,  both  by  reason  of  the  personnel 
of  her  delegation  and  their  bospitality. 
I     remember    the    bringing    into    the 


Republican  convention  of  1896,  by  the 
California  delegation,  of  a  lot  of  red, 
white  and  blue  pampas  grass,  donated 
by  some  thoughtful  California  lady,  and 
this  means  for  securing  a  beautiful 
and  patriotic  burst  of  color  was  passed 
out  to  all  the  delegates  immediately  on 
the  nomination  of  McKinley.  The  inci- 
dent took  the  convention  by  storm,  and 
with  this  waving  grass  the  delegates 
marched  up  and  down  the  aisles  for  at 
least  ten  minutes  demonstrating  with 
wild  and  joyous  cheers. 

In  the  national  conventions  the  states 
are  called  alphabetically  —  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California — and  thus,  as  Cali- 
fornia is  the  first  of  the  northern 
Republican  states,  her  vote  is  always 
looked  to  in  time  of  contest  with  great 
interest  by  eastern  political  leaders,  and 
the  casting  of  California's  vote  is  the 
signal  for  demonstration  by  the  various 
contending  factions.  California  is  now 
well  enough  advanced  to  take  a  more 
commanding  position  in  national  poli- 
tics, and  her  statesmen  should  be  alive 
to  tbe  situation.  With  the  Pacific  ocean 
as  the  theater  of  the  great  events  of 
the  day,  the  nation's  new  colonies  in 
the  Orient  and  Pacific,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  natural  gateway  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific,  California 
should  be  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  nation. 

San  Francisco  as  a  convention  city 
is  rapidly  and  deservedly  gaining  a 
world-wide  reputation.  The  cool  climate 
of  the  summer  and  the  mild  balmy  air 
of  the  winter  stand  in  glittering  contrast 
to  the  suffocating  heat  of  summer  and 
the  frigid  cold  of  winter  always  expe- 
rienced in  the  eastern  states.  San  Fran- 
cisco's vast  hotel  accommodations  go  to 
make  it  an  ideal  convention  city.  All 
San  Francisco  lacks  is  a  proper  audi- 
torium for  assemblies,  a  necessity  that 
should  receive  the  active  and  immediate 
support  of  her  leading  citizens.  With 
the  rapid  advancement  of  the  west,  we 
may  hope  to  see  a  focusing  of  the 
political  eye  on  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  the  not-far-away  future 
a  national  convention  held  in  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast.  San 
Francisco. 
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FIVE  days  that  are  not  upon  the 
calendar  of  any  worldly  month 
that  you  ever  knew  of,  spent  in 
the  opal-tinted  waters  of  a  new  world 
of  forgetfulness  and  rest;  a  stop  to  look 
through  the  fascinating  windows  of  a 
half-way  house  filled  with  legend  and 
romance,  and  on  again  to  be  whirled 
through  rocky  gateways  leading  to  the 
progressive  transformation  scenes  of  the 
sunny,  enthusiastic  west.  This,  in  brief, 
describes  the  trip  via  water  and  rail 
from  Xew  York  to  San  Francisco.  If 
you  would  sound  the  depths  of  its  possi- 
bilities and  delights  to  the  fullest  degree, 
you  must  do  as  1  have  done;  decimate 
your  luggage  to  as  nearly  that  of  Flora 
McFlimsey  as  possible,  throw  your  cares 
and  worries  over  the  gangplank  as  you 
ascend  it,  and  stand  upon  the  deck  of  a 
Gulf  liner,  a  free  man  or  woman  for 
the  nonce. 

Smile  upon  your  friends  who  gaze 
upward  at  you  with  wet  eyes  as  the 
good  steamship  Proteus  pulls  out  into 
the  midst  of  the  darting  small  fry  of 
craft  in  New  York  harbor;  do  as  I 
did  and  keep  this  smile  as  the  key-note 
of  your  trip,  for  life  in  the  southern 
port  of  New  Orleans  wears  always  a 
light-hearted  aspect. 

As  the  ancient  forts  and  familiar 
landmarks  of  New  Y^ork  bay  are  passed 
one  does   not  realize   the   wonder   trip 


that  is  in  store ;  the  passing  into  waters 
laden  with  the  strange  languorous  breath 
of  the  south,  the  moonlight  nights  si>ent 
in  sweeping  along  the  shores  where  lie 
cities  of  which  the  whole  world  of 
seekers  after  pleasure  and  health  have 
heard. 

It  is  not  a  beaten  route  for  tourists, 
this  voyage  that  always  hints  of  what 
lies  beyond,  and  gives  one  five  days  of 
perfect  rest,  but  each  year  increases  the 
number  of  voyagers  making  their  initial 
trip  by  this  line  of  Southern  Pacific 
steamers,  lured  by  friends  who  have  felt 
the  wondrous  charm  of  southern  seas. 
In  the  regulation  crossing  of  the  ocean, 
the  stateroom  becomes  a  place  to  be 
loved  or  hated,  as  Neptune  sees  fit  to 
make  it.  On  this  route  at  all  seasons, 
the  breezy  deck  is  the  home  of  the 
traveler,  and  the  mysterious  agent  of 
temperature,  the  Gulf  stream,  keeps  the 
thermometer  at  a  point  that  makes  the 
stateroom  primarily  a  place  in  which 
to  sleep. 

New  Orleans  people  realize  fully  the 
delights  of  a  summer  voyage  toward  New 
York,  and  from  May  until  September 
they  secure  passage  a  long  way  ahead 
over  this  route.  In  coming  this  way 
to  California  from  New  York,  I  should 
say  come  at  almost  any  time,  with  a 
possible  preference  after  August  first. 
Of  course  the  month  of  Mardi  Gras  is 
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the  time  par  excellence  to  visit  New 
Orleans. 

The  first  day  out  is  usually  a  day  of 
study;  study  of  the  methods  of  life  on 
shipboard ;  study  of  the  human  kind  who 
are  in  the  same  boat,  and  always,  with 
some,  study  of  the  best  way  to  avoid 
seasickness.  You  may  chance  as  I 
did  upon  a  youthful  couple  on  their 
bridal  trip,  or  a  group  of  three  girls 
with  a  chaperon  sailing  away  on  a 
vacation  trip.  There  are  always  some 
business  men  who  have  found  that  the 
only  way  to  obtain  absolute  freedom 
from  business  cares  is  to  go  to  sea.  One 
business  man  from  Philadelphia  told  me 
that  he  never  went  to  New  Orleans  by 
any  other  route. 

If  everything  else  fail  there  is  always 
the  girl  in  the  captain's  care  to  wonder 
about  and  finally  to  get  acquainted  with. 
The  invalid  opens  her  heart,  too,  in 
these  five  days  at  sea,  and  people 
going  to  California — toward  what  is  to 
them  a  new  country — more  often  have 
interesting  histories  to  tell  than  those 
doing  a  tour  of  Europe. 

With  all  this  study  of  human  kind 
the  line  of  summer  resorts  along  the 
Jersey  coast  rapidly  vanishes,  the  sea 
turns  from  blue  to  gray  in  the  dusk, 
the  arrowhead  of  foam  at  the  bow  grows 
ghostly,  and  Absecon  light  off  Atlantic 
City  flashes  us  good  night. 

As  we  sleep  we  do  not  dread  the 
rough  seas  off  Hatteras,  for  which  the 
ship  is  making  an  almost  straight  line. 
In  the  morning  some  are  missing  from 
the  breakfast  table,  thereby  foregoing 
something  good,  but  the  girl  under  the 
captain^s  care  is  alert  and  lively.  She 
has  hobnobbed  with  him  on  the  bridge, 
has  found  out  how  many  knots  the  log 
registers,  and  by  noon  the  sextant  is 
to  her  a  familiar  instrument.  She 
has  photographed  the  picturesque  crew 
that  comes  off  from  the  Diamond 
shoal  light-ship  for  papers,  and  later  she 
inveigles  the  first  officer  into  plapng 
shuflBeboard,  which  game  is  always  a 
refuge  on  shipboard.  Hatteras  light  is 
passed  with,  as  likely  as  not,  no  sign 
of  anger  from  the  sea,  and  soon  tiie 
ship  feels  the  mysterious  current  of  the 
Gulf  stream.     The  captain  must  soon 


give  up  what  he  calls  "plenty  of  sea 
room'^  and  face  the  music  till  he  guides 
us  safely  round  the  Florida  reefs. 

This  is  the  moment  when  the  strongest 
fascination  of  the  sea  voyage  begins. 
From  below  the  Georgia  coast,  where 
the  brown  seaweed  from  the  gulf  begins 
to  strew  the  waters — the  whales,  the  por- 
poises and  petrels  have  lost  their  old- 
time  charm,  and  one  looks  for  silvery 
flying  fish  and  slow-moving  sea-turtles, 
and  fancies  every  ripple  betokens  a 
shark. 

The  remaining  days  of  the  trip  are 
days  of  wonders;  with  the  passing  of 
the  great  hotel-dotted  beaches  of  Florida 
and  the  rising  from  the  sea  of  the 
network  of  enchanted  isles,  the  Florida 
Keys  or  Cays,  set  in  waters  that  change 
in  hue  from  jade  to  turquoise,  and  from 
turquoise  to  emerald.  Surely  the  far- 
famed  fountain  of  youth  never  spouted 
waters  more  beautiful  than  these.  And 
many  legends  of  pirates  and  pearls,  wrecks 
and  treasure,  cluster  around  these  reefs, 
where  the  light-houses  now  shine  in 
almost  a  continuous  and  unbroken  line, 
making  the  coast  less  to  be  dreaded  by 
mariners  than  in  years  gone  by. 

We  pass  Key  West  rising  as  if 
out  of  the  sea,  its  fortifications 
red-roofed  and  glistening,  and  on 
we  fioat  into  the  boundless  waters 
of  the  great  gulf.  When  the  evening 
comes  we  sail  straight  into  a  sea  of 
glory.  The  Book  of  Revelations  could 
reveal  nothing  more  heavenly  than  a 
sunset  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
doors  are  opening  into  a  city  of  gold, 
and  out  of  them  rainbow  lights  stream 
athwart  the  sky.  The  lacework  of  foam 
at  the  bow  is  changed  into  a  string  of 
opals.  It  is  an  hour  for  worship,  for 
the  human  being  to  adore  his  God. 

The  southern  moon  is  already  hung 
in  the  sky,  trailing  a  sheet  of  silver 
in  the  wake  of  the  ship.  Tortugas 
light  looks  pale  and  far  away,  as  we 
sail  to  the  northwest.  One  more  day 
comes,  and  we  catch  far  out  in  the 
waters  strange  pathways  of  changing 
colors,  brown  and  gray  and  green.  This 
phenomenon  is  caused  by  deposits  floating 
out  into  the  gulf,  coming  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  other  streams  flowing  into 
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DK8  AflOUT 


WHF-N       TUB 
CAPTAIM       HELPS 
THE   SHIP    TO 
FIND    UERSELP 


AN    EXPEItT   AT 
SHUFFLE   BOAttD 


WOMKN    IN    THE 
EARLY    MORNING 
♦     ♦     ♦     BARTER 
WITH   THE 
VENDERS    OF   THE 
FRENCH    MARKET 


THE  gUEER   HIGH 
SWVNG   MILK 
WAGON     *     *     * 
WITH   A  DRIVER 
WHO    SMILES 


THE   SWARTHV 

sroNc;E-vKSi>£K 

WHO    CALLS    1« 
STRANGE   LIN-OO 


PtAN?fING 
AHOTHER     SEA 
T»1P 


THE     CROWDED 
LEVEE    OF     NEW 
ORLEANS    WITH 
THE    SPIRE    OF 
ST.    LOUIS  CATHE- 
DRAL   IN    THE 
BACKGROUND, 


A     PASSING 
STEAMER     ON 
THE    SROAD 
AlISSlBSlPI't 
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AT    THE   DOCK    IN    NEW   ORLEANS 


it.  When  we  sight  the  South  Pass  liirht 
we  know  we  are  at  loiist  ei<j:hteen  miles 
away  from  the  famous  Kadi  jetties  and 
about  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  '* Father 
of  Waters/' 

One  gets  the  most  beautiful  view  of 
this  eleven  miles  of  wonderful  engineer- 
ing by  moonlight.  It  is  like  sailing 
through  the  canals  of  Holland  with  sil- 
very marshes  on  every  side.  For  one 
hundred  miles  we  glide  between  banks 
green  with  sugar  cane  and  rice  fields, 
studded  with  historic  plantation  homes 
and  negro  cabins,  passing  fishing  boats 
and  fruit-laden  steamers,  till  the  past  ami 
the  present  meet  in  our  first  view  from 
the  deck  of  the  crowded  levee  at  New 
Orleaui?,  with  the  roofs  of  the  French 
quarti:»r  and  the  s})ire  of  the  St.  Louis 
cathedral  in  the  background.  It  is  the 
half-way  house,  where  the  rushing,  push- 
ing progress  of  the  present  is  enhancing, 
by  contrast,  the  charm  of  the  past. 


Would  you  have  the  mystic  charm  of 
Xew  Orleans  hold  you  in  its  thrall  to  the 
fullest? — the  cosmopolitan  charm  of  the 
city  of  today  so  pali)ably  on  the  up-grade 
of  i)rogress,  or  the  fascinating  spell  of 
the  gay,  joyous,  sweet-mannered  city  of 
the  olden  days,  with  its  quarter  where  the 
j)eople,  though  they  were  forced  to  live 
upon  red  beans  and  rice,  would  still 
preserve  their  aristocracy — then  Vou 
must  leave  the  fashionable  hotels 
above  Canal  street  to  the  hurrying 
tourist,  and  by  way  of  contrast  find 
some  quaint  street  with  a  name  that 
was  first  spelle<l  in  I^a  Belle  France 
Go  to  some  old  planters  hotel,  where  a 
soft  patois  sounds  from  the  door^'ays, 
where  the  servants  come  at  the  names  of 
Antoine  and  Raptiste,  and  where  the 
vast  rooms  with  their  great  canopied 
beds  impress  one  with  an  old  world 
sense  of  awe. 


FIVE    DAYS    ON    PEACEFUL    WATERS 
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The  vine-shaded  windows  open  upon 
the  gallery  with  its  flowers.  In  tJie  tiny 
court  below,  with  its  rows  of  potted 
orange  trees,  a  magnolia  tree  in  the 
BpriKtime     lifts     its     groat     enp-like 

en^d  bloiisoras.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
rorld  are  they  so  superbly  perfect  as 
in  this  languorous  southland.  Down  in 
the  cafe  with  itB  sanded  floor,  tlie  viva- 
cious Frenchwoman  who  presides  will  tell 
Monsieur  with  earnestness,  of  past  glories 
of  tiie  house. 

Then  give  yourself  up  to  New  Orleans 
the  old,  with  its  love  of  life  and  content 


on  to  biirtor  with  the  venders  of  the 
French  market  likewise  make  one  forget 
that  in  11103  the  banks  of  this  same 
city  paid  out  live  million  in  dividends, 
more  ihiin  their  combined  capital  a  few 
years  ago. 

If  you  are  in  New  Orleans  in  carnival 
time,  when  the  eit}^  enjoys  to  the  full 
her  rights  as  mistress  of  the  3ilississippi, 
then  you  will  forget  everything  and  quaff 
with  every  one  else  the  draft  of 
perennial  youth — for  the  nonce.  Go  to 
New  Orleans  in  carnival  time,  if  you 
can,  for  life  will  seem  lightpr  and  gayer 


4 


with  existing  conditions.  To  sally  forth 
to  keep  an  appointment  for  breakfast 
at  Madame  Begues  is  to  forget  that  the 
New  Orleans  of  today  is  cot  the  New 
Orleans  of  yesterday.  The  Cabildo  with 
its  historic  past,  as  it  nestles  in  the 
shadow  of  the  St.  Louis  cathedral,  does 
not  tell  you  what  the  bustling  levee 
dins  into  your  ears;  that  New  Orleans 
is  the  second  export  city  in  the  United 
States,  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  matter 
of  cotton  and  rice  shipments,  and  is  the 
terminus  of  six  great  railway  systems, 
whose  combined  mileage  amounts  to  over 
thirty  thousand  miles.  The  women,  who 
in  the  early  morning  cross  the  famous 
old  Place  d'  Armes,  now  known  as  Jack- 
son square,  to  kneel  for  a  space  in  the 
cathedral,  leaving  their  baskets  piled 
in  the  entrance  meanwhile,  before  going 


always  for  the  gorgeous,  frolicsome 
remembrance. 

So  the  days  glide  in  the  city  and  each 
hour  holds  a  joy  for  the  traveler  toward 
the  hustling  west.  Each  mornings  stroll 
through  the  streets  affords  new  sights, 
from  the  queer  high-swung  milk  wagon, 
with  the  driver,  who  smiles  capaciously 
as  he  poses  for  you  to  get  a  snapshot 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  establishment 
falling  into  the  trough  of  the  new  sewer 
system  which  New  Orleans  is  putting  in 
at  a  cost  of  fourteen  million  dollars, 
to  the  swarthy  sponge-vender  who  rails 
in  a  strange  lingo  from  his  point  of 
vantage  in  the  square. 

From  the  old  Absinthe  Ijouse,  to  burn 
a  candle  and  make  a  wish  at  the  shrine 
of  St.  lioch  is  a  long  step,  but  both  of 
these  are  more  important  in  doing  New 
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Orleans  properly  than  to  see  the  site  of 
the  magnificent  new  courthouse  soon  to 
be  erected.  At  night  one  can  always  take 
a  flying  trip  to  the  brilliant  lights  and 
music  of  West  End,  on  Lake  Pontehar- 
train,  as  Frenchy  in  decoration  and  effect 
as  a  resort  of  the  Paris  boulevards.  But 
all  those  things  come  to  an  end  for  the 
traveler  and  the  hour  arrives  to  say 
a  regretful  au  revoir  to  New  Orleans, 
the  bewitching.  Through  arcades  of 
moss,  skirting  rice  and  cane  fields,  past 


streams  covered  with  the  mauve  blos- 
soms of  the  water  hyacinth,  into  the 
country  of  the  Bayou  Teche  with  its 
romantic  memories  and  old  plantation 
homes,  the  train  thunders  on.  Thej^ew 
Orleans  that  we  love  is  of  the  pas^  but 
its  memory  will  last  long  after  we  have 
reached  the  San  Francisco  of  the  present. 
Alfred  J.  Waterhouse,  poet,  journal- 
ist and  lecturer,  thus  voices  in  verse  his 
impressions  of  a  recent  voyage  in  the 
''Proteus"  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico: 


Upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
But  gentlest  breezes  come  and  go. 
Come  stealing  o'er  the  landward  sea; 
Come  playing,  straying  unto  me; 
Come  tiptoe  from  the  realm  of  air. 
Then  tiptoe  on,  I  know  not  where, 
As  sprites  that  hasten  to  and  fro 
Across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


Upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

I  lie  and  dream.    The  moments  go 

Like  blessed  messengers  of  rest. 

And  life  is  good,  and  life  is  best. 

The  boat  is  but  a  cradle  rocked 

By  mermaids  in  sea-caverns  locked. 

While  tides  swing  high  and  tides  swing  low 

Upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
The  sun  is  setting.    By  his  glow 
The  watery  world  is  amber-kissed; 
The  upper  world's  a  crimson  mist. 
No  land,  no  strand,  or  here  or  there — 
A  world  of  sea,  a  world  of  air, 
And  'twixt  the  two  my  dreamships  go 
Across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


Drawing  by  Lucia  Mathews 


THB5INGHlOFTBErMJ)5 

BY 

OTTO  EMERSON 


FKOM  the  slopes  of  the  oak-crowned 
hills  there  come  to  me  the 
sweetest  sounds  of  our  dearest 
spring  melodist,  the  western  meadow- 
lark.  Of  all  our  birds  it  is  his  song 
that  most  cheers  the  wav-farer  of  many 
climes,  and  from  the  tree-tops  this  min- 
strel is  piping  his  notes  this  glorious 
day,  and  well  he  may,  for  this  land  of 
sunshine  has  a  magical  effect  on  his 
vocal  powers. 

It  is  here  in  the  promised  land  that 
his  roundelays  are  heard  at  morn  and 
eve  throughout  the  winter  months,  after 
the  first  September  rains  have  covered 
the  hills  and  lowlands  with  a  mantle 
of  tender  green.  Then  these  roving 
bands  of  troubadours  begin  to  tune  tlieir 
pipes  anew  for  their  midwinter  anthems. 

If,  perchance,  you  are  out  at  dawn  of 
day,  you  will  find  the  meadow-lark 
chanting  from  his  high  perch  on  some 
tall  eucalyptus  tree,  greeting  the  coining 
sun  ere  it  sets  upon  his  yellow  vest  a 
glow  like  that  of  burnished  i)rass.  His 
spirit  has  again  awakened  in  all  its 
joy  fulness  to  welcome  the  stranger  to 
this  land  of  many  delights. 

A  closer  acquaintance  with  the  lark 
on  his  home  grounds,  finds  him  search- 
ing the  hidden  coverts  of  grass  or  stub- 
ble, gleaning  his  food  from  the  insect  life 
of  mother  earth,  and,  later,  watdiing 
his  mate  as  she  weaves  her  lacy  nest 
from  blades  of  yellow  grass,  to  contain 
the  four  or  five  white  eggs,  spotted  with 
I'eddish  brown,  which  will  soon  develop 
into  a  houseful  of  grayish-brown  baby 
larks^  so  near  the  color  of  the  earth  that 


their  protection  from  prowling  animals 
is  assured,  until  they  are  strong  enough 
to  follow  on  wing  the  watchful  parents. 

The  lark  delights  in  an  early  bath 
among  the  sparkling,  dew-laden  grasses, 
where  he  fairly  rolls  himself  until  he 
is  a  most  bedraggled  creature,  lie  then 
mounts  to  the  top  of  some  post,  per- 
haps, to  flutter  his  feathers  dry,  all  the 
time  whistling  his  bit  of  divine  melody 
as  if  in  the  sheer  rapture  of  living. 

The  characteristic  songs  of  the  lark 
can  be  easily  written  in  musical  notes. 
Some  of  these  songs  generally  are  repeat- 
ed several  times  in  succession,  while 
others  are  warbled  but  once  before  the 
songster  tunis  to  another  strain  of  mel- 
ody. In  the  months  of  March,  April 
and  May  a  number  of  notes  in  addition 
to  the  regular  ones  are  sung,  but  they 
seem  to  be  only  for  the  edification  of 
the  mate,  and  are  not  heard  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Many  larks,  too,  have  individual  notes, 
and  there  are  songs  that  are  peculiar 
to  different  sections  of  the  state,  as 
those  of  northeni  California  are  not  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  or  Arizona.  Some  larks,  with 
voices  that  are  swiM»ter  than  those  of 
others,  have  a  much  more  regular  vocab- 
ulary of  notes,  which  they  repeat  until 
one  may  become  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ferent songs  sung  in  any  given  locality. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Lyman 
J.  Belding,  of  Stockton,  Califoniia,  1 
am  able  to  give  some  of  the  musical 
not<ation  of  the  western  ineadow-lark's 
songs,  as  he  has  writt<'n  th(Mn  out  from 
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a  close  study  of  the  birds  in  the  field. 
They  will  be  readily  recognized,  if  played 
on  either  a  piccolo  or  a  flute,  as  these 
instruments  reproduce  the  whistling 
effect  to  a  realistic  degree. 

Number  one  is  the  song  sung  mostly 
during  springtime,  a  sort  of  prelude 
to  calling  its  mate. 

Number  two  is  a  characteristic  song, 
is  heard  more  than  any  other,  and  will 
be     readily     recognized     when     heard. 


wherever  the  western  meadow-lark  is 
found. 

Number  three  is  one  of  the  mating 
or  courting  songs  of  springtime,  full 
of  plaintiveness  and  rich  in  tone. 

Number  four  is  an  unusual  song,  but 
one  of  rare  feeling,  and  is  heard  in  some 
parts  of  California. 

Number  five  is  one  of  the  more 
familiar  winter  songs,  and  is  repeated 
many  times  in  succession. 


The  Meadow-Lark 

By  Elwyn  Hoffman 

He  hails  me  from  the  quiet  lane 

Down  which  at  morn  the  cattle  go, 
With  such  a  cheery  note,  I  fain 
Must  bless  him  once,  and  then  again. 

For  joy's  melodious  overflow. 

He  flirts  his  tail,  and  bobs  his  head. 

And  chirps:  "Good  morning!"  with  much  zest; 
Then  gives  his  wings  a  sudden  spread. 
And  soon  to  heaven's  blue  has  sped — 
A  living  song  with  yellow  breast 


Story  of  Two  California  Artists 


By  Eqfina  C.  ToirpKiNs 


TO  revel  in  the  glory  of  the  Marin 
hills  is  to  lift  the  soul  in  exalta- 
tion through  tlie  sweet  ministrj'  of 
the  bodily  senses.  When  God  made  Cali- 
fornia he  created  a  world  within  a 
world.  There  is  no  heauty-haunt  in  the 
universe  that  has  not  here  its  duplicate. 
What    wonder  that   we   find  the   artist 


re-awakened.  He  who  would  know 
California — and  to  know  her  is  to  love 
her — must  live  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendsliip.  The  sojotirner  may  become 
imbued  in  a  degree,  but  the  devotee, 
admitted  into  the  inner  temple,  is  he  who 
comes  to  stay— mind  you,  who  comes ; 
he     who     has    always     been,     has    no 


Th^id  Wef^h,  the  man  cofnfniasioned  to  transfer  to  vumas 
the  glory  of  the  Marin  hiUn 


with  his  sketch-book  and  crayons,  his 
easel  and  pigments,  in  every  nook  and 
comer  of  this  perpetually  glad  country? 
There  is  no  "change  of  seasons."  but  con- 
tinuous and  delightful  changes  through 
all  the  floral,  fruitful  year;  a  change  of 
view,  a  shifting  of  the  splendid  paiiorania 
at  every  turn.  The  eye  never  becomes 
weary:    the    enthusiasm    is    constantly 


standard  of  comparison.  He  is  sunnily 
content,  but  he  is  not  rapturously 
enamored  and  delicately  receptive  to  the 
influence  of  new  conditions.  The  wan- 
derer may  go  again,  but  he  returns;  the 
subtle  fascination  reaches  him  in  the  gay 
capitals  of  kings,  and  in  the  jungles 
beyond  the  farthest  seas — he  returns  to 
California. 
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This  is  the  story^  of  Thad  Welch,  the 
man  whom  God  commissioned  to  trans- 
fer to  canvas  the  glory  of  the  Marin 
hills,  and  to  whom  ho  gave  an  helpmeet 
such  as  blesses  the  lives  of  but  few 
bohemians  of  the  brush. 

Who  that  knows  the  trail  from  Mill 
Valley  to  Bolinas,  by  way  of  Willow 
Camp,  can  ever  forget  the  enchanting 
beauty  of  the  panorama  that  unfolds 
before  the  vision  ?  The  tenderest  tender- 
foot forgets  the  toil  of  climbing  in  con- 
templation of  its  delights  and  surprises. 
Not  the  least  of  these,  tucked  into  the 
verdurous  side  of  Steep  canyon,  is  the 
home-nest  of  two  of  California's  best- 
loved  artists:  Thad  Welch  and  his  wife, 
Ltidmilla  Pilat- Welch.  What  a  joy  for 
two  such  lovers  of  the  wild  to  build  in 
that  spot  which  nature  has  been  hun- 
dreds of  years  getting  ready  for  them. 
The  "cabin  in  the  canyon"  is  a  story  of 
itself.  It  appears  to  have  been  born  of 
the  rocks  and  trees,  so  harmoniously  is 
it  fitted  by  irregular  contour  and  nature 
color;  yet  investigation  shows  it  to  be 
a  house  made  with  hands — skilful  hands 
that  have  wrought  with  love  and  intel- 
ligence. It  has  chambers  up  against  the 
gray  rock,  and  verandas  close  by  the 
clear  water  that  comes  trickling  down 
the  steep  from  hidden  springs. 

Perhaps  no  architectural  feature  of 
the  cabin  has  more  interest  for  the 
tramping  tourist  (who  is  always  given 
hospitable  welcome),  than  the  original 
contrivance  to  bring  water  from  this 
canyon  creek  for  household  use.  A  big 
bucket  dips  into  the  spring,  a  trolley 
line  to  the  gable  peak,  a  pulley,  a  drop 
down,  and  the  water  is  emptied  into 
another  bucket  which  descends  to  the 
door  stone.  Then,  by  some  trick  of 
magic  or  machinery,  the  buckets  return 
to  their  respective  positions.  As  Wood- 
worth,  the  poet,  was  a  relative  of  Mrs. 
Welch's,  the  "moss-covered  bucket'' 
which  never  "hung  in  the  well"  a 
moment  in  its  life,  is  named  in  memory 
of  him. 

Here  the  Welches  have  for  their  studio 
the  mesas  and  slopes,  carpeted  with 
green  and  gold,  canopied  by  the  blue 
heavens,  sentineled  by  the  oaks  with 
their   trailing   banners    of    lichen,    the 


shining  willows,  the  laurel  and  the  patri- 
archal Sequoia.  The  long  billows  of 
ripe  wild  oats,  yellow  as  the  sun,  with 
cloud  pictures  upon  them;  the  dimpling 
blue  of  Bolinas  bay,  fair  as  Naples  at 
its  fairest;  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills, 
the  luxuriance  of  the  twilight  canyons 
— every  light  and  shade,  every  phase  and 
feature  of  the  glorious  open  country  is 
his,  or  liers,  for  transference  to  the  can- 
vas that  gives  it  back  true  to  life.  Ever}* 
picture  is  done  to  a  finish,  in  the  open; 
when  the  afternoon  light  wanes  percep- 
tibly, the  canvas  is  put  aside  till  another 
day  and  hour  gives  the  same  light  and 
inspiration. 

A  dream  of  their  artist  life  fulfilled 
was  a  season  in  a  tent  in  Yosemite  val- 
ley. The  world  knows  already  of  the 
fruits  of  that  busy  and  happy  summer. 
Then  a  studio  in  the  city  became  a  neces- 
sity and  the  pleasant  rooms  on  Pine 
street  are  filled  with  art  treasures  of 
their  own  creating. 


The  trail  by  which  artists,  musicians, 
literary  folk  and  money-magnates  climb 
to  eminence  ever  has  features  of  interest 
for  those  who  love  a  true  story  of 
adventure  and  those  who  have  ambitions 
of  their  own.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welch  have 
had  their  share  of  pilgrim  experiences. 

Welch  is  a  Hoosier  by  birth,  his 
parents  emigrating  from  Genesee  county. 
New  York,  to  Genesee  county,  Indiana, 
at  an  early  day,  locating  in  the  then 
thriving  village  of  La  Porte.  In  1849, 
the  family,  with  a  party  of  his  mother's 
relatives  and  others,  crossed  the  plains  by 
wagon  trail  to  Salt  Lake  city,  thence 
northwest  to  Portland,  Oregon.  They 
had  various  thrilling  adventures,  as  was 
the  rule  with  emigrants  on  the  desert  sea 
and  in  the  uncharted  wilderness.  Still 
the  boys  found  courage  to  sing  the  popu- 
lar refrain : 

And    we'll    march    right   along 
To     that     happy     country     that     they     call 
Oregon — 

as  they  trudged  beside  the  wagons,  stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  put  a  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  to  lift  it  out  of  the  mire. 
Buffalo   and    Indians   stampeded    their 
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cattle;  a  pathutk  touch  has  kupt  alive  the  rutovered,     Thad  was  too  joung  to  join 

story  of  their  best  ox,  captured  by  the  the  Bquad  of  avengers^  but  the  prowess 

Indians,     It  was  a  case  of  urgent  neces-  of  his  brothers  in  the  mid  is  family  tra- 

ity   that   the   draft    animal    should    l>e  djtion.     When  they  ciime  close  upon  the 
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— the  Aiartn  hilla  tcith  their  golden  lighu  and  purple  thadowt 


redskins  old  Buck  sighted  them  and  sent 
forth  such  a  trumpet  note  of  recognition 
and  joy,  followed  by  the  most  pitiful 
cries,  that  the  superstitious  Indians  gave 
over  the  animal  without  great  ado.  His 
hide  held  several  arrows,  but  he  didn't 
mind  the  wounds.  He  was  the  only  one 
left  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  massacre  of  his 
fellows,  and  he  did  his  best.  As  a 
reward  for  his  courage  and  sagacity,  he 
was  ignominiously  yoked  with  one  cow 
and  another,  as  their  strength  lasted, 
to  pull  the  load. 

A,  ranch  was  bought  within  hailing 
distance  of  Portland,  Oregon,  where  all 
worked  with  right  good  will  for  a  time. 
The  wonderful  tales  of  treasure  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  dashing  appearance  of 
the  mountaineers,  riders  of  the  plains, 
and  other  pioneer  cavalry  from  the  land 
of  gold,  with  their  sombreros,  leggings, 
spurs  and  pistols,  fired  the  imagination 
of  the  Iloosier  boys  and  awakened  in 
them  a  burning  desire  to  see  the  wonder- 
ful country  whence  these  adventurers 
came.  Soon  the  father  of  the  family 
and  his  elder  sons  made  their  way  to 
California,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
household  on  the  Oregon  ranch. 

Thad  was  rather  slight  in  his  make-up 
and  had  measure  of  strength  accord- 
ingly, so  he  became  seized  with  an 
ambition   to   be   a  blacksmith   like   the 


brawny  young  man  whom  he  had  watched 
at  the  forge  during  his  frequent  visits  in 
town.  His  apprenticeship  was  of  short 
duration.  He  then  resolved  on  a  print- 
shop  instead  of  a  forge.  Here  he  learned 
to  do  fine  job  work  and  still  boasts  that 
no  printer  in  the  country  could  excel 
him  in  setting  a  pretty  advertisement. 
One  day  a  Swede — Baron  Toft — who 
was  doing  work  for  a  navigation  com- 
pany, came  into  the  place  with  some 
leaves  to  be  made  into  blocks.  His  work 
was  beautifully  done  in  colors.  The 
sight  of  it  to  young  Thad  was  like  the 
shout  that  wakens  a  man  out  of  sleep. 
Forthwith  he  began  sketching  and  draw- 
ing, on  print  paper,  newspaper  margins, 
wrapping  paper,  anything  blank  that 
came  his  way,  using  cheap  water-colors 
for  his  more  ambitious  efforts.  The 
craze  grew  until  he  was  admonished  by 
his  employer,  but  he  gave  little  heed. 
His  mother's  sister,  who  taught  a  class 
of  drawing  in  Salem,  came  to  visit  them. 
She  saw  the  boy's  work  and  said  little 
beyond  advising  him  to  try  "tube 
paints."  What  tube  paints  might  be 
was  a  mystery  until  he  could  get  to  the 
nearest  drug  store  and  invest  his  few 
dimes.  More  diligence  ensued,  and  the 
scolding  increased — that  a  lad  who  could 
do  so  well  at  his  trade  should  so  waste 
his  time !    He  concluded  he  would  have 
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more  freedom  on  n  ranch  ntvd  tnmecl  to 
coiintrv  life,  knowing  little  of  its  lnl>ors 
and  privations. 

Then  Mr.  Welch  went  to  Portland,  and 
did  printing  and  paintin^r  alternately 
and  in  conjnncton.  Tie  sold  some 
pieces  and  came  to  San  Franciseo  to  try 
his  fortune.  Here  he  worked  for 
Cubery,  Winterlmrn^  and  other  well- 
known  employers.  One  diiy,  at  Bosqui^s, 
a  Mr.  Oglesby  came  into  the  office  and, 
noticing  some  of  Welch's  sketches,  made 
inquiry^  concerning  them.  The  perpe- 
trator was  called  from  the  composing 
room  to  meet  the  gentleman,  who  said 
to  him,  **Yon  must  nnt  wnste  any  more 
time  here.*'  The  result  of  that  interview 
and  later  ones,  was  a  goodly  pnrse  made 
up  by  Ogleshy  nnd  his  wealthy  friends, 
and  Tl^ad  Welch  was  soon  on  his  way 
to  Germany  to  study  art.  One  of  the 
pisodes  of  his  printer  life  in  Portlnnd, 

lich  Mr.  Welch  delights  to  recalh  was 
a  journey  up  the  Columbia  with  William 
Keith— an  inspiration  point  in  his 
career. 

He  studied  in  Munich  and  &old  his 
pictures  very  successfully  for  a  foreign 
artist— an  American.  He  rigged  up  a 
wagon-studio  and  drove  about  the  coun- 
try  doing   landscape   work.     After  six 


years  in  Germany  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
became  a  familiar  figure  in  the  haunts 
of  the  Latin  Quarter.  He  took  a  house- 
boat on  the  Seine,  of  the  fashion  that 
could  be  moved  about  w^ith  oars  and  pad- 
dles. Corot  was  one  of  his  silent 
teachers  and  ho  loved  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps. 

After  three  years  in  Paris  he  returned 
to  Xew  York  whore  a  letter  came  to  him 
from  a  woman  of  wealth  and  culture, 
a  helpful  friend  whom  he  had  known  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  She  was  in  her  east- 
ern home,  a  country  place  on  the  Hud- 
son, near  Sing  Sing,  and  woultl  like  him 
to  "come  and  do  some  landscapes  for 
her.*'  He  answered  the  call  speedily 
and  found  a  fine  field  for  his  art. 

One  day  while  painting  on  Ossining 
Creek  he  noticed  a  group  of  children 
shyly  observing  him.  He  was  impressed 
by  the  pretty  motherliness  of  the  girl 
of  fourteen  who  had  the  younger  ones 
in  charge.  To  satisfy  himself  of  his 
surnnse  as  to  nationality,  ho  addressed 
her  in  German,  She  replied  in  speech 
as  fluent  as  his  own  and  then  they  all 
ran  home  to  tell  their  mother  there  was  a 
German  painter  down  on  the  creek!  The 
good  woman  told  the  children  to  go  back 
and    invite    him    to   the   house    as   she 
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would  like  to  talk  with  one  from  the  old 
country;  he  might  know  some  of  her 
people.  His  welcome  was  most  heart- 
some,  and  it  was  forgiven  that  he  was 
only  a  Hoosier-Gorman  so  well  did  he 
know  places  dear  and  familiar  to  the 
home  mistress. 

Charmed  by  their  simple  and  refined 
manner  of  living,  the  artist  was  soon  on 
friendly  footing  with  the  family,  in 
whose  historv  he  became  greatly  inter- 
ested. The  father,  Carl  Pilat,  had  fled 
from  Austria  at  the  time  of  the  Students' 
Rebellion,  with  Carl  Schurz  and  others, 
to  escape  police,  prison  and  probable 
death.  Baron  Pilat,  of  historic 
record,  private  secretary  to  Prince 
Metternich,  was  an  uncle  of  Carl 
and  through  him  the  title  came 
into  the  family.  Carl  was  educated 
for  the  priesthood,  but  abandoned  the 
idea  and  chose,  instead,  the  military  life. 
He  rose  to  important  official  position 
in  the  Austrian  army.  The  family  were 
lovers  of  art,  music  and  literature,  and 
the  beauty  of  nature.  The  home  at 
Ossining  was  but  twenty-eight  miles  from 
New  York,  and  the  family  had  oppor- 
tunity for  study  in  their  chosen  lines. 
When  Thad  Welch  went  out  from  this 
delightful  home,  two  years  later,  he 
took  with  him  a  sixteen-year-old  bride, 
Liidmilla,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
household,  she  whom  he  had  first  seen 
minding  the  children.  p]iiima  Pilat,  a 
sister,  is  a  graduate  of  Leipsic  Conserva- 
tory, and  her  fame  as  a  violinist  is  not 
confined  to  any  country.  Another  sister, 
Anna,  is  on  the  editorial  stall  of  the 
Outlool' ;  she  does  frequent  translations 
for  that  and  other  magazines.  Tgnatz 
Pilat,  an  uncle,  surveyed  and  laid  out 
Central  Park,  New  York.  Liidmilla 
Pilat- Welch  was  deeply  in  love  with  her 
husband  and  his  art,  and  together  they 
studied  in  Boston,  that  city  being  their 
first  home  after  marriage.  Welch 
worked  a  little  time  on  the  Boston 
Transcript,  then  entered  the  employ  of 
Prang. 


When  the  cyclorama  struck  the  coun- 
try, Welch  turned  to  it  as  an  easy  way 
to  earn  money  in  goodly  sums.  The 
"Battle  of  Waterloo"  was  one  of  his  best- 
known  efforts  in  that  line.  Tempting 
offers  lured  him  west  again,  but  Mrs. 
Welch  had  plans  for  work  in  the  east. 

She  chose  to  go  to  the  family  home  in 
Ossining,  and  he  decided  to  get  some 
studies  of  Indian  life  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  From  thence, 
under  contract  for  cyclorama  work, 
he  went  to  Australia.  During  his 
three  years  there  he  traveled  the 
country  over  with  all  out-doors  for 
his  studio.  He  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  time  to  design  and  do  the  decora- 
tive work  for  the  California  building 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  He 
now  determined  to  conquer  his  roving 
disposition  and  settle  down  to  serious 
work  in  landscape  painting,  his  choice 
of  all  art  work.  He  went  to  New  York 
for  his  wife  and,  with  her,  returned  to 
California,  his  favorite  field  of  all  the 
world. 

Two  years  were  spent  in  Mill  Valley 
and  the  country  round  about,  mostly  in 
tent-life  and  out-door  sketching  and 
painting.  The  glory  of  the  Marin  hills 
with  their  golden  lights  and  purple  shad- 
ows, their  deep,  sweet,  flowerful  can- 
yons, their  gay  madroiias  and  solemn, 
patriarchal  redwoods,  won  them  com- 
pletely. The  tramp  from  the  valley  over 
the  crest,  Bolinas  way — twelve,  fourteen 
miles,  or  more,  according  to  trail  chosen 
— was  a  frequent  delight.  Nowhere,  in 
all  his  world-wide  wanderings  had  such 
artistic  possibilities  appealed  to  him,  and 
the  first  ^*home  of  our  own''  was  built 
in  what  is  known  in  common  speech  as 
Steep  canyon,  with  beautiful  Bolinas  bay 
within  hilltop  vision.  Here,  ten  miles 
from  rail,  boat,  stage  or  station  ;from  the 
echoes  of  clocks  that  strike  and  feet  that 
hurry,  these  artist  lovers  built  their 
cabin — built  it  themselves,  from  start  to 
finish,  as  is  already  mentioned  in  the 
narrative. 
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ONE  of  the  most  ootiible  featui-es 
in  the  European  field  of  art  ciur- 
iii,s:  the  past  decade  has  been  tho 
revival  of  interest  and  activity  in  the 
various  art  industries.  In  the  art 
schools  then?  students  may  karu  not 
only  to  paint  pictures  and  to  mold  the 
plastic  clay,  hut  also  to  apply  the  spirit 
of  art  to  the  making  of  things  essential 
to  the  furnishing  of  a  well-ordered 
house;  wall  hangings  and  furniture, 
caqjets  and  embroideries,  lamps  and 
candle-sticks.  All  things  that  contrihute 
to  the  coiufort  and  adornment  of  home 
and  person  are  now  being  designed  and 
constructed  by  men  and  women  who  are 
artists^  with  the  practical  skill  of  the 
workman. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
fine  and  the  applied  arts  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, for  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
much  of  the  best  work  produced  by  the 
ablest  men  of  the  age  is  purely  deco- 
rative. In  this  it  is  in  no  sense  less 
beautiful,  but  in  every  way  more  true 
to  basic  art  principles,  which  admit 
that  construction  may  and  should  be 
oraamented,  but  deny  that  ornament 
should   be  purposely  constructed.     The 


artists'  work  is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  production  of  easel  pictures,  but  we 
find  them  producing  masterpieces  in 
mural  decoration,  designing  and  carry- 
ing out  their  ideas  in  wood,  metal, 
enamel,  glass,  porcelains,  and  in  textile 
fabrics.  The  work  of  these  artist  artisans 
is   receiving  the   recognition   it   merits 
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in  the  art  salons  of  the  first  cities  in 
Europe. 

As  in  the  best  periods  of  the  history 
of  all  countries,  art  and  industry  are 
again  becoming  united,  and  from  Europe 
this  Renaissance  lias  spread  rapidly  west- 
ward so  that  now  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  the  Pacific  many  large  cities  have 
their  Guilds  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  no 
city  of  any  size  throughout  the  states 
is  without   its  artist  craftsmen. 


artists  passes  judgment  on  the  works 
submitted,  for  the  aim  of  the  promoter 
is  to  keep  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
in  the  exhibits. 

Designs  for  furniture  in  California 
redwood  will  prove  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  among  the  various 
specimens  of  the  craftsmen's  art.  Com- 
paratively few  people  have  any  idea  of 
the  art  value  of  this  beautiful  wood. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  timber 
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'J'hrough  the  munificence  of  a  wealthy 
patron  of  art,  Dr.  0.  N.  Orlow,  a  move- 
ment has  been  started  in  San  Francisco 
that  promises  ample  opportunity  for  the 
art  workers  of  this  coast.  A  large  build- 
ing has  been  secured  and  fitted  up  on 
Central  avenue  for  the  exhibition  and 
sale  of  all  departments  of  applied  art. 
Twelve  spacious  rooms  and  a  central  hall 
are  admirably  arranged  for  the  display  of 
the  crafts  and  arts.  All  work  is  admitted 
free  of  charge.   A  jury  of  representative 


cut  from  the  trees  near  the  base,  where 
the  most  exquisite  graining  is  usually 
found.  The  library  table  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  is  a  well-pro- 
portioned work  carried  out  in  this 
material.  Fine  examples  of  the  art  of 
binding  books,  by  ^liss  Lucinda  Butler, 
^liss  Clara  Iloldon  and  Miss  Rice,  are 
also  to  be  seen.  Simplicity,  strength  and 
beauty,  cardinal  principles  in  the  crafts- 
man's art,  are  noticeable  in  this  branch 
of  work.     Miss  Lillian  Tobey  has  an 
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artistic  display  of  portfolios,  card  cases, 
and  magazine-holders  in  rich  color  har- 
monies that  remind  one  of  the  beautiful 
Venetian  work  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
yet  in  design  they  are  original  and  fresh. 
A  few  rooms  are  arranged  with  spe- 
cimens of  Oriental  art.  Japan  and 
China  contribute  carvings  and  rare 
porcelains,  also  many  old  prints,  paint- 
ings and  brocades.  A  Japanese  tea 
room  and  a  Turkish  room  contain  some 


designers  in  glass  and  mosaics,  and  book- 
illuminators.  The  studio  at  639  Kearny 
street  is  the  present  headquarters  of  this 
guild.  Its  officers  are  Miss  Holden, 
president ;  Douglas  Van  Denburgh,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Perley,  second 
vice-president ;  Ikf  rs.  Henry  Meyer,  treas- 
urer, and  Miss  Margaret  Williams 
secretary. 

The  guild  confines  itself   strictly   to 
the  applied  arts,  and  is  distinctively  local 
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interesting  cabinets  and  rugs.  Money 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  $100  a  month 
are  offered  for  special  designs  in  com- 
petition, and  no  effort  is  being  spared  to 
create  in  California  an  art  center  tliat 
will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to 
lovers  of  art  and  to  the  artists  themselvefc. 
In  August,  1J)03,  Douglas  Van  Den- 
burgh organized  a  guild  of  arts  and 
crafts,  with  a  membership  of  117,  com- 
posed of  wood-workers,  sculptors,  book- 
binders, workers  in  metals,  tap(»str}'  and 
lace- workers,  photographers,  weavers, 
designers  of  jewelry,  interior  decorators. 


in  its  personnel.  A  jury  appointed  by 
the  president  passes  on  the  work  of  all 
applicants,  endeavoring  to  hold  to  the 
highest  ideals  and  at  the  same  time  to 
bring  before  the  public  the  work  of  the 
artists  and  craftsmen  who  compose  the 
nionibership  of  the  organization. 

The  guild  already  has  given  a  public 
exhibition  which  was  held  in  the  Maple 
room  of  the  Palace  Hotel  from  December 
1st  to  December  10th,  1903,  inclusive. 
It  is  designed  to  give  two  exhibitions 
annually.  The  next  will  take  place  some 
time  during  November. 
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Drawiagi  by  Jack  Becbdolt 


First  in  the  prow  is  the  Sleepland  King — 

Hnshaby.  dearie,  my  dearie. 
For  he  fanneth  your  brow  with  his  gossamer  wing, 

And,  oh,  but  his  laughter  is  cheery; 
It  is  swe^t  as  the  music  of  crystalline  bells, 
As  }'ou  float  in  his  boat  where  the  sleep -breaker  swells^ 
xVnd  he  beareth  you  safe  to  the  Sluuiberland  dells — 

Then  hushaby,  dearie,  my  dearie. 


There  close  by  his  side  is  the  Fairy  of  Dreams, 
And  her  dresn;,  you  may  guess,  is  a  fabric  of  beams, 
A  fabric  of  beams  that  are*woven  by  stars 
For  the  mariners  bold   over  Drowsy   Bay  bars; 
And  she  bears  in  her  hand  the  pictures  you  love — 

Hushaby,  baby,  my  baby, 
¥oT  only  yourself  and  the  angels  above 

Shall  ever  see  all  of  them,  maybe; 
But  the  visions  are  bright — so  the  fairy  told  me^ — 
And  they  shift  as  you  drift  o'er  the  Slumberland  Sea, 
And  1  kuovv  it  is  £K>,  for  you  laughed  in  your  glee, 
As  1  watched  you,  my  baby,  my  baby. 

And  safe  in  the  stern  is  the  Fairy  of  Rest, 
And  she^  of  them  all,  is  the  best,  is  the  best. 
For  she  beareth  you  safe  on  her  breast  as  you  rove 
By  the  Islands  of  Peace  unto  Lullaby  Cove; 
And  ever  she  singeth  one  low^  sweet  song: 

"Hushaby,  dearie,  my  dearie, 
For  the  day  it  is  gray,  and  its  moments  are  long, 

And  wee  little  bodies  will  w^eary, 
But  ever  I  soothe  you  to  sleep,  to  sleep" — 
flow  you  float  in  the  boat  o'er  the  silvery  deep. 
While  ever  the  fairies  their  vigil  do  keep,— 
Then   huBhaby,   dearie,   my   dearie. 
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Jeff  Wynne ttX'icoui  from  Arizona    •    •    •    He  and  Keno  had  been 

saddig-mtates  onc£,  and  always  since  then  they  had  koenjirm/ritnds 
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A  Story  Drama  of  the  Border-land 

/llHSirattd  from  drawings  by  Ed.  Horein 

Here  is  pres^^nted  to  Scnset  rvadcrB  the  srcottd  instalment  of  a  story  of  the  nation^s 
.sou  t  It  ir  est  em  harder-land.  The  author,  Gifford  Hall,  has  been  «oW(rr,  snilor,  and  scout,  and 
knoir^  u'cU  thn  life  he  %rritvfi  about ;  he  is  fortunate  in  havincf  an  itlufitrator  Ed.  Uirretn^  painter 
and  eoicpuuchcr,  v:ho,  too,  knouR  hy  cjfpetiencc  the  slramje  tj^pcs  on  ranffe  ami  desert, 
Ih  the  first  ch^jpftrs  appearing  in  the  May  number  of  SuNSET,  Kcno  McKcoten,  a  tt/pical  cow- 
puncher,  tnerts  his  fate  in  the  person  nf  Angrla,  a  Castilian  maid  ich^  lived  unth  her  mother 
and  Juan  Padilla,  her  Mrj-ican  ste^pfather.  Padilla  teishcs  Anfjcla  to  teed  Encamaeion  Scljas^ 
a  fiery  t/ounrj  Me^ican^  li4t  her  mother  sides  with  Kcno:  '*She  teas  ir^ne  to  ffivCj  and  I  have 
spoken/*  she  satfS,  SeljaA  curses  Keno  and  Angehj  adds  aignificantlp,  *  There  is  a  ma  nana!*' 
and  rides  awatf. 


Chapter  III 

ODAY  to  visit  Ciutljirl  de 
Juarez  one  catches,  anywhere 
oil  El  Paso  street,  in  the  Texas 
city  of  El  Paso,  a  little  iimle- 
car  ami  rolls  siioug  the  hum- 
ming iip-to-(l;ite  thoroughfare 
out  into  the  sandy  waste  clotted 
with  tii  ml  lie-down  adohes  and 
peopled  by  Mexican  poor*  Then 
on  one  goes  aefoBS  the  Rio  Grande  hridge 
and  lip  the  Avenida  Lerdo  to  Calle  de 
Commercio  and   the  plaza. 

One  did  jy>t  the  vert  game  thin^  in  the 
days  when  *'Cln(|iHta/'  Keno  MeKeown's 
pretty  child- wife,  first  dawned  on 
the  sister  cities.  Rnt  Juarez  city  was 
El  Paso  del  Norte  then  and  much  less 
civilized  than  it  is  todav. 


Ko  one  exactly  like  *'Chiquita/*  as 
Angela  was  at  once  familiarly  niek- 
namcd,  had  previously  startled  the  cities 
out  of  their  usual  equanimity  of  accept- 
ance, *'Chiquita*'  took  them  by  storm ; 
none  hut  lieard  of  her. 

That  she  occupied  a  place  without  the 
vaguely  prescribed  bounds  of  respecta- 
bility is  a  foregone  conclusion.  But  he 
who  would  have  dared  to  say  one  word 
against  her  as  a  true  and  loyal  wife 
might  just  as  well  have  declared  him- 
self tired  of  living. 

She  and  Keno  resided  in  a  quaint 
old  adobe  out  in  the  Calle  del  Porvenir, 
not  far  from  the  bull  ring  and  the 
church.  Living  according  to  their  lights 
— those  of  the  frontier  gambler  and  his 
con&ort — tbev    were   driDkin^   what   to 
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them  was  lifers  finest  wine.  There  was 
no  so-called  pleasure  in  which  they  did 
not  participate. 

A  weaker  man  and  a  less  devoted 
woman  might  have  dropped  apart  in  the 
seething  caldron  of  passion  about  which 
they  were  whirled.  One  fool  who  inter- 
vened was  food  for  the  sand  ore  the  city 
had  time  to  raise  an  eyebrow  over  his 
folly ;  another  fled  and  never  returned. 
Presently  Kl  Paso  del  Norto  swore  by 
the  love  of  the  ^fcKeowns. 

There  was  no  longer  anticipatory  cry 
in  Angela's  heart  for  fiesta  gaieties ;  she 
had  taken  her  fill.  No  dancer  was  more 
sought,  no  fair  patroness  of  the  bull 
fight  more  favored  of  the  espadas,  no 
occasional  adventuress  at  the  "table" 
more  eagerly  watched  and  admired. 
And  how  Keno  McKeown  clothed  her! 
"Buy  'em  !  buy  'em  !  baby,  if  you  want 
'em/'  he  would  say,  and  things  no  other 
woman  about  her  dare  suggest  were  hers 
at  a  word. 

She  wore  them,  too;  wore  them  as 
no  woman  of  the  border-land  ever 
wore  things  before,  till  strangers  went 
back  to  "the  states"  raving  over  her 
beautv — the  bright,  irresistible  beauty  of 
"Chiqnita." 

But  the  time  came  when  "Chiquita" 
laid  her  finery  aside  and  was  seen  no 
longer  in  the  streets  and  at  the  dances. 
The  little  beckoning  hands  were  hers 
at  last  to  pat  and  kiss.  The  first 
muchacha  was  come.  Its  advent  only 
endeared  Angela  tho  more  to  her  hard- 
faced  husband.  Once  inside  his  dwell- 
ing, and  McKoown,  the  gambler  and 
gun-fighter,  was  of  the  gentlest.  He 
developed,  imkHHl,  qualities  hitherto 
entirely  unsuspected  in  him,  excelling  as 
a  nurse. 

"Here,  'Oela,  give  nie  that  kid,"  he 
would  say  when  the  mite  was  fretful, 
and  straightway  the  little  creature  would 
cease  her  wailing.  As  for  the  long  hours 
he  spent  during  the  muchacha  s  teething 
time,  they  never  counted  with  Keno  at 
all. 

The  man's  devouring  passion  for  the 
mother  embraced  the  baby  also.  Even 
two  years  later,  when  the  child,  Angela, 
was  old  enough  to  require  less  atten- 
tion and  the  mother  again  was  a  belle 


in  her  own  Del  Norte,  Keno  was  the 
same  devoted  father. 

It  was  in  the  long,  lazy  mornings, 
while  Angela,  the  mother,  busied  herself 
about  her  household  duties  that  Keno's 
joy  in  his  fatherhood  was  most  strongly 
evidenced.  He  would  lay  a  great  Navajo 
blanket  in  the  sunlight,  toss  his  squirm- 
ing little  playmate  on  it,  bare  limbed 
and  absolutely  lovely  in  her  abandon; 
then  give  himself  entirely  to  her  caprice. 

"Roll,  you  little  son  of  a  gun,  roll!" 
he  would  cry.  "It's  all  your  game,  babs, 
all  your  own  game.  That's  the  way  to 
get  strong.  Nothin'  like  the  sun  an' 
the  fresh  air.  Oh,  you  little  pretty! 
you  sweet  little  bit  o'  prettiness. 
A-tween  your  mother  an'  you  I  kinder 
think  the  deal  in  loveliness  came  all 
mv  way  an'  nobody  else  got  even  a  look 
in." 

Then  Angela,  the  elder,  would  laugh. 
"Ah,  Keno,"  she  would  say,  looking 
down  on  them  with  indescribable  ten- 
derness and  humor,  "you  are  like  one 
great  big  savage;  you  make  me  'shame. 
It  is  all  the  time  love  with  you,  me  or 
the  little  baby.  But — Keno,  in  all  the 
world  there  is  no  man  so  good  as  you." 

It  was  true,  wife  and  child  were  a 
master  passion  with  McKeown.  The 
mad  longing  in  the  desert  had  become 
the  madder  joy  of  possession. 

"Love  'em,  Wynne?"  he  said  to  the 
man  he  met  on  the  plaza  one  evening. 
"Love  'em  !  Come  an'  see  'em,  an'  you'll 
know  for  yourself.  Come  along — just 
you  come  along  with  me.'' 

W\Tine  went.  He  was  a  smallish  man, 
this  ex-scout  from  Arizona,  wiry  of 
build,  a  trifle  bowed  in  the  leg  and 
strangely  contradictory  of  nature.  Rimior 
accredited  him  with  a  hard  record. 
He  and  Keno  had  once  been  saddle- 
mates.  They  had  always  since  then  been 
firm  friends. 

The  men  crossed  the  square,  one 
swinging  easily,  the  other  limping,  and 
without  warning  dropped  into  Angela's 
main  room.  To  Wynne,  straight  in 
from  the  last  Apache  campaign,  it  was 
as  is  an  oasis  to  a  sun-spent  camelteer, 
or  as  is  a  painting  by  Raphael  to  a 
vision  long  seared  by  the  fire  of  bloody 
tragedy. 
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The  day  had  been  over  hot ;  it  was 
still  close  and  sultry,  Angela,  more 
beautiful  in  her  rich  eouthland  color- 
ing than  any  woman  the  cosmopolitan 
scont  had  previously  raet,  was  bathing 
her  little  daughter,  whose  play  had  been 
in  the  dust  of  the  open  behind  the 
house. 

Iveno  laughed.  W)iine  feasted  on  the 
scene*  It  was  not  marred  by  any  falsity 
of  pretense  on  the  part  of  the  mother. 
She  rose  from  the  wash-tub,  set  little 
Angela  over  by  the  stove,  dried  her  own 
hands,  and   came  forward* 


"This  is  JefT  Wynne,  'Gela,"  said 
Keno.  ^Tou  heard  me  talk  o'  Jeff  prett}' 
often,  I  guess.  He  made  a  gun  play 
OBC't  down  to  San  Angelo  that  gave 
me  another  chance  with  the  cards.  He's 
sorter  sick  now,  got  hurted  some  a-fight- 
in'  old  Geronimo.  I  want  that  this  shall 
be  his  home  till  he  gets  squared  up 
again/' 

Angela  smiled  a  rare  sweet  smile  that 
made  W^oine's  heart  fairly  leap, 

^'Ah,  sen  or/'  she  said,  putting  out 
both  hands,  *'my  husband  has  for  a  long 
time   spoke   the   word   for  you*    Senor 
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Jeff,  you  are  as  brother  here.  You  are 
sick;  I  will  nurse  you  strong.  You  are 
strong ;  you  shall  still  stay  here.  This  is 
our  home — and  yours/' 

Here  Keno's  laugh  and  the  child's 
gurgle  of  delight  became  dominant. 
Angela  turned  on  them  with  eyes  that 
held  a  world  of  passionate  love. 

Unmindful  of  the  presence  of  any  one, 
the  big  gambler  had  seized  his  pet,  tossed 
-her  on  high  and  was  smothering  her  with 
kisses  from  head  to  foot. 

"What  you  think  o'  this,  JeflV  he 
cried,  retreating  from  his  wife  and 
proudly  exhibiting  his  treasure.  "Pret- 
tiest kid  from  here  to  Maine,  ain't  she? 
Clothes  be  blessed,  'Gela !  She's  got  no 
need  of  'em  with  such  prettiness  to  back 
her  claim  to  be  without.  You  go  get 
supper  ready;  I'll  fix  her.  Jeff?  Oh, 
Jeff,  he's  a  man,  he  is;  you  got  no  need 
to  bother  about  Jeff.  Come  here,  Jeff, 
an'  kiss  the  baby.  I'd  let  you  kiss  Chi- 
quita  there,  too,  if  you  wa'nt  so  derned 
good  lookin'.  I'm  feared  you  might  cut 
me  out.  She  always  did  like  good  look- 
in'  men,  did  Chiquita." 

Angela  laughed.  "I  think  you  go 
loco  poco  tiempo,  you,  Keno.  All  the 
time  it  is  kiss,  kiss,  kiss.  The  Senor 
Wynne  he  laugh  at  you.  Put  the  child 
her  nighty  on,  and  give  the  senor  the 
tobacco,  so  he  can  smoke.  You  s'pose 
he  want  to  see  naked  baby  all  night?" 

But  Wynne  did  not  laugh  at  his  friend 
assiduously  mopping — and  alternately 
kissing — the  bit  of  bare-limbed  sweet- 
ness on  his  knee.  There  in  the  gambler- 
gun-fighter's  home  a  sudden  peace  of 
soul  descended  u[)()n  him. 

''Keno,"  he  said,  huskily,  ''it's  out  of 
hell  into  heaven."  And  Keno,  knowing 
that  he  referred  to  the  west  wliich  held 
them  both  representative,  acquiesced 
with  a  yearning  for  continuance  of  the 


heaven  as  sudden  born  as  it  was  ruth- 
lessly crushed. 

"Yeip"  he  replied,  lingering  long  over 
the  putting  on  of  his  darling's  night- 
slip  and  poking  playful  fingers  into  her 
soft  pink  flesh;  "yep,  Wynne,  yer  right 
about  that,  an'  it's  all  the  heaven  I'll 
ever  rope  to.  Somewhiles  I  kinder  feel 
I  oughter  pull  freight  an'  go  east  or 
some'rs  an'  turn  hayseed.  They's  lots 
o'  comfort  back  there  on  a  little  farm  I 
reckon.  But  there,  W^ynne,  what's  the 
use  o'  talkin',  an'  what'ud  I  do  with  a 
farm?  I  ain't  built  that  a-way  nohow. 
I'm  sorter  broncho  raised,  Wynne,  same 
as  you.  Shy  on  the  collar  an'  the  stiff 
pull,  eh  ?  I'll  just  hang  on  here  I  s'pose 
till  some  ol'  tinhorn  gets  me.  What's 
that? — how?  Oh,  yep,  I  guess  there 
always  was  fools,  Wynne,  an'  always  will 
be,  an'  you'n  me,  we  kinder  naterally 
run  with  the  bunch." 

Keno  sighed,  a  rare  thing  with  him, 
and  looked  foolishly  across  at  his  com- 
panion. "We  run  with  the  bunch, 
Keno,"  replied  the  scout  with  a  queer 
smile.  Then  in  answer  to  the  faint  rattle 
of  dishes  in  the  other  room,  the  soft 
humming  of  a  Mexican  love  ditty  and 
the  closing  of  baby  eyes,  gun-fighter  and 
scout  took  up  a  quaint  "bedding  down" 
h}'mn  of  the  cow  ranges  as  a  lullaby. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  little  one 
slept.  When  she  did  so,  Wynne  rose 
silently,  stepped  over  and  kissed  her, 
and  Keno  laid  her  in  the  spotless  bed 
over  which  a  garish  Santa  Maria  kept 
holy  watch. 

Presently  a  door  opened,  the  odor  of 
frijol(»s  and  fragrant  coffee  filled  the 
air.  "Come,  Wynne,"  said  Keno,  "let's 
go  an'  eat.  Babies  an'  smokin's  very 
nice,  but  Angely's  frijoles  an'  coffee  is 
grub  for  angels." 

(To  be  contitmed) 


A  Fig  for  a  Fortune 


By  C.  A.  Dickinson 


SMYRNA    PARK    is    situated    in 
Ceres,  Stanislaus  county,  Califor- 
nia, and  it  enjoys  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  colony 
in  the  state  to  start,  on  a  large  scale, 
as  one  of  its  chief  industries,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Caliniyrna  fig. 

The  successful  establishment  of  the 
famous  fig  in  this  country  is  due,  as  is 
generally  known,  to  the  indefatigable 
energ}'  and  expensive  experiments  of 
George   C.    Roeding,   of    Fresno.      The 


celebrated  Smyrna  ^g,  which,  because  of 
its  superior  qualities  when  dried,  has 
practically  held  the  markets  of  tlie  world. 
Many  attempts  were  made,  and  large 
Slims  of  money  werc  spent,  to  introduce 
the  Smyrna  fig  into  this  country.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a 
state  so  well  adapted  to  the  successful 
culture  of  other  varieties  of  figs  should 
not  furnish  the  proper  conditions  for 
the  growth  and  fruiting  of  the  fig  of 
commerce;    still,    failure    and    repeated 
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history  of  his  labors  and  those  of  his 
co-workers  in  this  direction  reads  like  a 
romance. 

Fig  growing  in  California  dates  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Mission  Fathers, 
who  probably  planted  the  first  figs  at 
the  same  time  the  vine  and  olive  were 
started.  Many  varieties  have  been  suc- 
cessfully grown,  and  the  growers  have 
realized  handsome  profits  from  the 
industry,  but  none  of  the  varieties  could 
compare  in  flavor  and  sweetness  with 
the  Smyrna  fig  of  commerce.  Conse- 
quently the  figs  raised  in  California 
never  became  very  popular  in  eastern 
markets,  and  always  were  sold  at  an 
inferior  price;  and  the  desire  of  every 
horticulturist  interested  in  this  work 
was  to  introduce  and  establish  a  fig 
which    would   equal,    in    all    ways,   the 


disappointment  followed  those  who 
devoted  themselves  to  its  introduction. 

It  is  now  know^n  that  these  failures 
wore  due  to  the  fact  that  the  maturing 
of  the  fig  of  commerce  is  due  to  its 
pollen ization  from  the  wild,  or  capri  fig, 
to  a  tiny  wasp  called  BlaHopliaga  gros- 
sorum.  This  insect  had  never  been 
introduced  into  this  country,  and  conse- 
quently the  Smyrna  figs,  being  unpol- 
lenized,  would  never  mature,  but  would 
fall  from  the  tree  when  about  the  size 
of  a  marble. 

In  1880,  F.  Roeding,  who  was  then 
proprietor  of  the  Fancher  Creek  nurse- 
ries, in  Fresno,  sent  an  agent  to  Smyrna 
to  investigate  the  fig  business  and  to 
secure  cuttings  of  the  Smyrna  fig  for 
the  purpose  of  experimenting  with 
them. 
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This  was  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  expensive  horti- 
cultural experiments  which  has  ever  been 
made  in  this  state,  and  it  was  not  till 
many  years  afterward  that  the  results 
were  such  as  to  warrant  the  planting  of 
the  Smyrna  fig  on  a  commercial  scale. 

George  C.  Roeding  succeeded  his 
father  as  proprietor  of  the  Fancher 
Creek  nurseries,  and  took  up  on  a  broad 
scale  the  solution  of  the  Smyrna  fig 
problem. 

He  visited  Asa  Minor  and  Syria  as 
a  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
to  investigate  tlie  Smyrna  fig  industry. 
He  says,  in  one  of  the  opening  chapters 
of  his  interesting  book  on  Smyrna  figs: 

liaving  become  thoroughly  convinced  after 
successfully  producing  the  Smyrna  fig,  on  a 
commercial  scale,  in  the  year  1900,  that  we 
were  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  industry 
which  promised  to  rival  raisin  and  prune- 
^owihg  in  importance,  and  run  the  orange 
a  close  race  for  first  place,  I  decided  to  go 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  great  fig  center  of 
the  world,  in  Smyrna,  and  by  personal 
investigation  clear  up  many  of  the  doubtful 
points  in  connection  with  the  industry.  After 
years  devoted  to  experimental  work,  and  the 
intense  interest  which  is  naturally  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  my  investigations, 
this  step  at  the  time  seemed  fully  warranted. 

After  discovering  that  it  was  possible 
to  establish  the  fig  wasp  in  this  country, 
it  only  remained  to  develop  a  Smyrna 
fig  orchard,  and  to  loam  the  conditions 
under  which  it  could  be  made  most  prof- 
itable from  a  commercial  standpoint. 
Mr.  Koeding  had  about  sixty  acres  of 
the  genuine  commercial  fig  which  had 
reached  a  large  growth,  and  this  orchard 
he  soon  succeeded  in  making  fruitful. 
The  wild,  or  capri  Hg,  which  is  a  male 
fig  and  the  habitat  of  the  Blastophaga, 
had  been  planted  in  considerable  num- 
bers among  the  Smyrna  figs.  Hav- 
ing once  established  the  insect  in  the 
capri  fig,  it  was  not  long  before  it  pol- 
lenized  the  entire  orchard,  and  a  large 
crop  of  luscious  Smyrna  figs  was  the 
result.  Thus  a  new  fruit  industry  was 
assured  for  California,  the  commercial 
importance  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate. 

The  Smyrna  fig  of  commerce  is 
incomparably  superior  to  all  other  figs 
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as  a  profit-producer.  It  is  so  entirely 
distinct  from  all  other  varieties  that  a 
man  cannot  judge  of  its  value  from  any 
experiences  which  he  may  have  had  with 
other  figs.  Its  introduction  into  the 
state  marks  the  beginning  of  a  fruit 
industry  as  important  as  that  of  the 
navel  orange,  and  within  a  few  years 
certain  sections  of  California  will  be 
as  famous  because  of  their  production 
of  Smyrna  figs,  as  other  sections  are  as 
orange,  or  prune,  or  raisin  districts. 

The  founders  of  the  Smyrna  Park 
colony,  being  thoroughly  convinced  of 
this  fact,  took  time  by  the  forelock  and 
about  two  years  ago  formed  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  a  large  fig  center 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  famous  Turlock 
irrigation  district,  in  Stanislaus  county. 
They  had  studied  ])retty  thoroughly  the 
history  of  the  colonization  movements 
in  California,  and  they  found  that  one 
of  the  most  serious  difficulties  besetting 
the  development  of  many  colonies  was 
the  problem  of  income  and  support  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  after  the  colonists 
had  taken  possession  of  their  lands. 
This  was  especially  true  of  those  who 
had  been  attracted  to  the  state  by  glow- 
ing advertisements  of  the  enormous  prof- 
its in  California  fruit-culture,  and  who 
practically  invested  their  entire  capital 
in  young  orchards  which,  undier  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  would' hardly 
produce  fruit  enough  to  pay  the  running 
expenses  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 
Some  of  the  originators  of  the  Smyrna 
Park  idea  had  themselves  been  through 
some  severe  experiences  of  this  kind,  and 
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they  felt  that  they  could  render  a  real 
service  to  eastern  homescekers  by  pre- 
senting to  them  a  plan  whereby  they 
could  engage  in  a  profitable  line  of  horti- 
culture and  at  the  same  time  be  assured 
of  a  living  income  soon  after  their  set- 
tlement in  the  state. 

Three  conditions  seemed  necessary  to 
a  colony  proposition  of  this  kind,  and 
first  among  these  was  a  well-watered  dis- 
trict. Water  is  king  in  California.  It 
is  the  key  to  regular  and  beautiful  har- 
vests. The  superiority  of  the  irrigated 
orchard  over  one  that  is  unirrigated  is 
BO  great  that  the  addition  of  water  to 
the  land  often  increases  its  value  four- 
fold. The  Turlock  district,  in  Stanis- 
laus county  has,  unquestionably,  one  of 
the  finest  irrigation  systems  in  the  state. 
This  system  has  its  source  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Tuolumne,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  in  California.  The 
La  Grande  dam,  which  diverts  the  river 
into  the  main  irrigating  canal,  is  the 
highest  dam  in  the  world,  being  a  splen- 
did piece  of  masonry  rising  114  feet 
above  its  base. 

The  system  is  worked  under  the 
Wright  law,  the  water  being  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  land-holders.  The 
annual  tax  per  acre  does  not  exceed  one 
dollar,  being  determined  by  the  yearly 
cost  of  maintaining  the  system.  C.  N. 
Whitmore,  of  Ceres,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
moters and  earnest  advocates  of  this 
magnificent  irrigation  system.  lie  was 
one  of  the  great  ranch  owners  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  who  foresaw  the 
advantages  of  irrigation  when  many  of 
his  neighbors  were  bitterly  o})poscd  to  it, 
and  could  see  nothing  but  disaster  in 
the  proposed  scheme  of  watering  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  acres 
from  the  Tuolumne  river.  ^Ir.  Whit- 
more owned  about  ten  thousand  acres 
of  the  finest  wheat-land  in  the  county. 
This  vast  tract  is  finely  located  in  the 
town  of  Ceres,  four  miles  from  the  city 
of  Modesto,  the  county  seat,  and  between 
two  great  railroad  lines,  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe;  and  through 
the  foresight  and  energy  of  ^Ir.  Whit- 
more, it  was  the  first  large  tract  in  the 
district  to  be  covered  with  a  network  of 
broad  canals,  each  one  of  which  carries 


a  stream  of  water  equal  in  size  to  many 
of  the  rivers  in  the  state.  Here,  in  the 
choicest  section  of  Mr.  Whitmore's 
estate,  Smyrna  Park  is  located.  Its  level 
acres  are  abundantly  watered,  and  its 
soil,  under  the  magic  touch  of  the  Tuol- 
umne, is  wonderfully  productive. 

After  looking  the  state  over,  and 
investigating  a  score  or  more  of  land 
propositions,  the  j)romoters  of  Smyrna 
Park  decided  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
reliable,  abundant  and  cheap  irrigation 
there  were  few,  if  any,  districts  which 
could  coni])are  with  that  in  which  Ceres 
was  located.  They  accordingly  chose  a 
large  tract  of  ^Ir.  Whitmore's  estate 
near  the  Ceres  station,  whereon  to  start 
their  colony,  and  in  doing  so  they 
secured  the  valuable  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Whitmore  himself,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
several  hundred  colonists  who  had 
already  made  their  homes  on  his  ample 
estate,  and  who,  to  an  excei)tional 
degree,  were  happily  satisfied  with  their 
investments  in  Ceres. 

A  second  factor  which  was  considered 
by  the  park  originators  Vas  an  imme- 
diate income  for  those  who  came  to  settle 
there.  They  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mended alfalfa.  No  crop  in  the  watered 
districts  can  compare  with  this  forage 
l)lant,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any- 
where a  section  so  well  adapted  to  its 
growth  as  the  Turlock  district.  A  deep, 
sandy  loam,  a  semi-tropical  climate  and 
abundant  water  insure  immense  crops, 
and  the  returns  begin  to  come  in  not 
many  months  after  the  seed  is  sown. 
A  glance  at  the  thousands  of  acres  in 
the  Turlock  district,  which  the  waters 
of  the  Tuolumne  have  transformed  into 
one  of  the  richest  dairy  sections  in  the 
country,  is  enough  to  prove,  even  to  the 
tourist  on  the  flying  express-train,  that 
the  land  ov^ners  in  that  region  have 
found  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  for  the  lush  alfalfa  fields  are  the 
source,  not  only  of  the  finest  dairy 
products,  but  of  the  most  delicately 
flavored  honey. 

Alfalfa,  in  Ceres,  yields  from  four  to 
six  crops  per  acre  annually,  averaging 
from  one  and  one-half  to  two  tons  each. 
Ten  acres  of  alfalfa  will  keep  from  ten 
to  fifteen  cows,  each  of  which,  if  they 
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are  good  cows  (and  a  good  cow  can  be 
kept  as  cheaply  as  a  poor  one),  will  bring 
the  owner  from  $G0  to  $70  annually. 

There  is  an  excellent  creamen-  in 
Ceres  where  the  cream  is  separated  from 
the  milk  by  the  most  approved  method, 
after  which  the  milk  is  returned  to  the 
farmer  to  be  fed  to  the  cows  and  hogs. 
He  receives  a  check  from  the  creamery 
every  month. 

By  this  arrangement  the  new  settler 
may  be  sure  of  a  considerable  income 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  after 
he  has  begun  to  develop  his  ranch;  and, 
if  he  own  twenty  acres,  as  most  of  the 
Smyrna  Park  people  do,  he  can  derive 
a  substantial  living  income  from  ten 
acres  of  alfalfa,  while  on  the  other  ten 
acres  he  is  developing  a  fruit  orchard 
which,  in  time,  will  bring  him  a  large 
profit. 

This  suggests  the  third  factor  in  the 
Smyrna  Park  plan,  the  cultivation  of 
the  Calimyrna  fig,  as  the  most  desirable 
fruit  for  profit.  The  name  Calimyrna, 
derived  from  the  two  words  California 
and  Smyrna,  was  given  by  Mr.  Roeding 
to  the  Smyrna  fig  which  he  has  developed 
in  this  country.  While  it  is  identical 
with  the  oriental  product,  it  is  in  many 
ways  superior  to  it.  Chemical  analysis, 
made  by  Professor  Hilgard,  of  the  uni- 
versity of  California,  shows  that  it  con- 
tains 1.42  more  sugar  than  the  best 
imported  Smyrna  figs,  and  it  lacks  the 
slight  acidity  noticed  in  those  ordinarily 
bought  on  the  market.  Professor  L.  0. 
Howard,  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of   Washington,   says: 

It  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  other 
varieties  of  figs  as  the  Washington  navel 
orange  stands  to  ordinary  varieties  of 
oranges,  and  its  superiority  as  a  dried 
product  over  all  other  varieties  which  develop 
without  caprifieation,  can  no  longer  be  ques- 
tioned. It  seems  very  probable  that  in 
the  near  future  importations  of  figs  will 
practically  be  stopped,  as  our  whole  country 
will  be  supplied  with  home-grown  dried  figs. 
But  this  feature  by  no  moans  comprises  all 
the  possibilities  of  the  industry.  America 
will  compete  with  the  ^Icditerranean  coun- 
tries in  the  open  markets  of  the  world.  At 
present  there  are  by  no  means  enough  trees 
growing  in  California  to  bring  about  this 
result,  but  the  right  variety  will  be  planted 
by  the  thousands  during  the  coming  year, 
and  in  four  or  five  years  will  produce 
iubstantial  crops. 


In  view  of  this  expert  testimony,  and 
the  great  popularity  of  the  Calimyrna  11a: 
as  packed  and  put  upon  the  market  by 
Mr.  Roeding, — one  large  importing  firm 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  having 
given  up  the  importation  of  the  Smyrna 
fig,  and  substituted  the  new  home  prod- 
uct in  its  place, — the  colonizers  of 
Smyrna  Park  took  measures  to  introduce 
the  Calimyrna  fig  into  the  colony,  and 
make  it  the  chief  fruit  industry  of  the 
region.  To  this  end  the  park  was  laid 
out  in  tracts  of  twenty  acres  each,  with 
avenues  running  east  and  west,  and 
streets  running  north  and  south.  The 
avenues  are  named  mostly  after  the  men 
who  have  been  prominent  in  the 
introduction  and  development  of  the 
commercial  fig  in  California,  such  as 
Roeding,  Eisen,  Maslin,  Rixford,  and 
Stanford.  The  streets  are  named  from 
certain  varieties  of  figs,  such  as  Cali- 
myrna, San  Pedro,  and  Ladaro. 

Xearly  all  purchasers  of  the  park  lots 
have  planted,  or  inijend  to  plant,  a  por- 
tion of  their  land  with  figs.  A  large 
acreage  has  already  been  covered  in  this 
way,  and  the  prospect  is  most  promising 
for  a  fig  community  which  will  be  as 
famous  for  its  figs  as  Fresno  is  for  its 
raisins,  or  Riverside  and  Redlands  for 
their  oranges,  or  the  Santa  Cara  valley 
for  its  prunes.  Two  things  contribute 
much  to  the  present  contentment  of  the 
Smyrna  Park  people.  They  are  already 
getting  some  income  from  alfalfa,  which 
was  sown  only  last  year,  and  they  see 
their  neighbors  all  about  them  on  the 
Whitmore  lands,  who  settled  there  two 
and  three  years  ago,  harvesting  enormous 
crops,  increasing  their  dairy  herds^  and 
drawing  their  monthly  checks  from  the 
crcamer}\  With  alfalfa  selling  at  $10 
a  ton  at  this  season,  and  eggs  at  forty 
and  forty-five  cents  a  dozen  at  the  Ceres 
store,  and  a  good  market  for  all  products 
at  Modesto,  the  question  of  an  immediate 
living  income,  which  is  usually  a  serious 
one  with  most  colonists  who  plant 
orchards,  troubles  the  dwellers  in 
Smyrna  Park  very  little. 

Another  element  of  their  contentment 
is  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  in  on 
the  first  wave  of  a  great,  popular  and 
successful  fruit  industry.     Calculating 
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irom  the  data  of  all  the  great  fniit 
movements  in  California,  such  as  the 
development  of  the  navel  orange,  the 
raisin,  the  prune,  and  the  Tokay  grape, 
which  made  fortunes  for  those  whose 
faith  enabled  them  to  take  the  first 
risks  and  plant  the  first  orchards  and 
vineyards,  the  happy  owner  of  a  genuine 
Calimyma  fig  orchard  can  hardly  fail 
to  foresee  a  splendid  income  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  industry  in  which  he 
is  engaged  When  everybody  goes  into 
]>e  business,  as  is  usually  the  case  after 
[few  have  reaped  large  profits,  the  price 
ill  go  down,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
orange,  grape  and  prune  market.  But 
before  that  time  Smyrna  Park  will  have 
enjoyed  the  gilt-edged  profits  of  the 
inpvitahle  fig  boom. 

So  popular  lias  the  combination  propo- 
sition of  the  park  or^ranizers  proved  that 
all  of  the  land  of  the  original  tract  was 
speedily  disposed  of  at  prices  ranging 
from  >50  to  $00  an  acre.  Over 
ei^ht   hundred    letters    from    interested 


bomosoekers  in  the  east  came  in 
response  to  a  single  advertisement 
of  the  plan  in  an  eastern  papen 
Thousands  of  pages  of  information 
concerning  the  Calimyma  fig  have 
been  sent  out  from  Ceres,  and, 
next  to  Mr,  Roeding's  office,  in  Fresno, 
tbe  Sm3Tna  Park  office  in  Ceres  stands 
as  the  most  effective  propagator  in  the 
state  of  the  yew  i\^  industry.  A  fine 
tract  of  five  hundred  acres  adjoining  the 
original  park  on  the  south  has  recentlv 
been  added  to  it  and  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket; and  another  tract  from  the  Whit- 
more  ranch  has  been  added  on  the  north. 
Homes  are  springing  up  all  around ; 
hundi^ds  of  acres  of  alfalfa  and  figs 
will  be  put  in  this  season;  the  entire 
district  in  and  about  Ceres  and  Modesto 
is  showing  marvelous  signs  of  prosper- 
ity; land  values  are  increasing  rapidly, 
and  everything  indicates  that  this  fine 
irrigation  district  will  be  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  prosperous  fruit  anrl 
dairy  centers  in  California. 
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The  Story  of  the  Pleiades 


By  Katrkrine  Chandlek 


I>r»wtaf  t>y  Fr».ak  TcHihubicr 


IN  every  comer  of  the  earth,  from 
Siberia  to  New  Zealand,  the  primi- 
tive peoples  have  fabricated  a  story 
of  the  Pleiades;  but  among  them  all  there 
is  110  myth  with  such  psychological  and 
dramatic  interest  as  the  following  from 
the  Indians  of  the  south  California 
coast: 

Many,  many  rains  ago,  when  the  earth 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  seven  brothers 
wedded  seven  sisters,  and  they  all  lived 
in  one  little  village  together.  Socoy,  the 
oldest  brother,  married  Folate,  the  eldest 
sister;  Vichilf*  the  second  brother,  mar- 
ried the  second  sister,  Alachu ;  and  so  on 
they  mated,   according  to  their  ages — 


Stapocono  and  Mo<|uera,  Chapac  and 
Yacumu,  Sauset  -  and  Ajalis,  Canuya 
and  Tacehel^until  the  youngest  brother, 
Tucay,  took  unto  himself  the  youngest 
sister,  the  radiant  Lilote. 

In  the  day  time  the  seven  brothers 
climbed  the  hills  together,  hunting  game, 
w^hile  the  seven  sisters  went  together 
down  to  the  lake  basin  to  dig  root^. 
Every  evening,  as  the  sun  withdrew  to 
his  council  w4th  the  Creators,  the  sisters 
came  home.  Their  shoulders  were  bent 
low  with  their  loads  of  camass  roots. 
Always  they  found  the  seven  brothers 
home  before  them,  lying  around  the  fire. 
with  tongues  eager  to  explain  the  lack 
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of  game.  Night  after  night  the  six 
oldest  brothers  had  nothing  for  their 
wives.  Tucay  alone  each  sundown  pro- 
duced a  rabbit  for  his  Lilote.  In  silence 
the  listers  roasted  their  roots  and  shared 
therii  with  their  husbands. 

This  experience  was  repeated  daily 
for  eight  moons.  Then  the  sisters  began 
to  grumble  among  themselves.  Fosate, 
the  oldest^  said,  "This  will  not  do.  My 
bones  are  rattling  in  my  skin.  I  want 
flesh  food.  We  must  think  of  something 
to  do  to  save  ourselves." 

The  next  morning  the  seven  husbands 
took  their  bows  and  arrows  and  went  to 
meet  the  sun.  Then  Fosate  said: 
"Lilote,  you  must  stay  here  today.  Hide 
yourself  behind  the  willows.  When  our 
husbands  come  home  watch  what  they 
do.  Then  you  can  tell  them  you  stayed 
at  home  because  you  had  a  pain  in  your 
face." 

When  the  sun  was  smiling  broadest 
lilote  heard  the  brothers  returning.  She 
hid  herself  t)ehind  the  willows.  Ijaugli- 
ing,  each  man  threw  down  two  rabbits 
and  busied  himself  renewing  the  fire. 
As  the  flames  changed  the  wood  into  coals 
they  skinned  their  prey.  Tucay  chose 
the  larger  of  his  rabbits  and  laid  it  to 
one  aide. 

Thereon,  Socoy,  his  eldest  brother, 
laughed  at  him.  "0,  stupid  Tucay  I  To 
stint  yourself,  when  your  Lilote  knows 
nothing  of  your  success.  We  men  need 
the  flesh  to  give  us  great  strength.  It's 
woman's  place  to  deny  herself  for  us." 

The  five  other  brothers  argued  in  the 
same  strain.  Tucay  answered  only,  "You 
do  what  you  like.  I  wish  to  save  half 
of  my  game  for  my  wife." 

"And  the  l>etter  half  at  that,"  scoffed 
Socoy,  and  all  the  others  joined  in  teas- 
ing their  youngest  brother. 

Lilote  behind  the  willows  heard  and 
saw  all.  Her  heart  quickened  as  she  lis- 
tened to  Tuca/s  words.  Her  mouth 
watered  when  the  rabbit  legs  sizzled  on 
the  hot  coals,  but  she  kept  as  still  as  the 
quail  in  the  thicket. 

The  brothers  licked  their  lips  over  the 
last  morsels  and  hid  the  bones  and  skins 
in  the  gulch  below  the  village.  They  they 
settled  around  the  fire  again  to  smoke. 


In  a  little  while  Lilote  came  noisily 
out  of  her  own  grass  hut.  She  rubbed 
her  eyes  and  yawned  broadly.  Her  face 
was  bound  up  in  cascnra  leaves.  As  she 
saw  the  brothers  she  stopped  in  apparent 
surprise.  "Are  you  home  so  soon?  Or 
have  I  slept  all  day?  I  had  a  pain  in  my 
face  this  morning  and  did  not  go  out 
How  much  game  did  you  get?" 

She  seemed  sleepy  and  unsuspicious. 
The  brothers  asked  a  few  questions,  and 
then  believed  that  she  knew  nothing  of 
their  feast. 

When  the  sisters  returned  that  night 
there  was  the  same  old  story  of  no  game. 
Then  in  silence  they  roasted  their  roots 
and  shared  them  with  their  husbands. 
As  Lilote  watched  the  husbands  eat,  she 
thought,  "These  must  be  gopher  snakes. 
No  man  could  eat  n  meal  so  soon  after 
his  gorging." 

When  the  brothers  settled  to  smoke 
again  the  sisters  crept  behind  the  wil- 
lows. There  Lilote  whispered  the  story 
of  their  husbands'  treachery. 

"I^et  us  steal  down  to  the  lake,"  said 
Fosate,  "and  there  think  what  to  do." 

Down  along  the  stream's  bank  they 
stole  without  a  word.  When  they  reached 
the  lake's  shore  they  huddled  together 
in  the  darkness.  Fosate  declared,  "We 
must  do  something  to  get  away  from 
these  greedy  men.    What  shall  we  do?" 

"Let  us  change  ourselves  into  water," 
suggested  Alachu,  the   second   sister. 

"0,  no;  they'll  drink  us,"  the  others 
answered. 

"I^et  us  turn  ourselves  into  stone,'' 
said  Moquem,  the  third  sister. 

"0,  no;  they'll  step  on  us,"  came  the 
response. 

"Let  us  change  ourselves  into  trees," 
recommended  Yacumu,  tlie  fourth  sister. 

"0,  no;  the/11  burn  us,"  was  the 
chorus. 

"Ijet  us  turn  ourselves  into  quails," 
advised  Ajalis,  the  fifth  sister. 

"0,  no;  they'll  shoot  us,"  the  others 
replied. 

"Let  us  turn  ourselves  into  stars," 
said  Tacchel,  the  sixth  sister. 

"0,  no;  they'll  look  at  us,"  rang  out 
five  voices.  Only  Lilote  said,  "But  we 
will  be  out  of  reach." 
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"And  we  can  watch  them  hunt  for  us," 
added  Tacchel.  This  decided  the  sisters. 
Stars  they  would  be. 

They  said  to  the  tules  on  the  lake's 
brink,  "0,  tules,  give  us  your  aid.  We 
wish  a  boat  lighter  and  swifter  than  any 
canoe.  We  want  to  sail  into  the  very 
heavens,  away  from  these  greedy  hus- 
bands." They  fashioned  their  tules  into 
a  boat.  Tlioy  carried  it  to  a  high  point  of 
rock.  Then  they  stepped  into  it  and 
rowed  off  into  space.  When  they  were 
far  enough  away  tliey  got  out  and  sat 
in  a  group  together  in  the  heavens.  Then 
they  let  the  tule  boat  glide  back  to 
earth. 

From  their  seat  they  watched  their  hus- 
bands. The  six  older  brothers  looked 
around  a  little  while  and  then  settled 
back  to  smoke  by  the  fire.  But  Tucay, 
the  youngest,  wandered  around  bewailing. 
"My  wife.  My  fair  Lilote.  Come  again 
and  warm  my  heart.  No  more  shall  I 
follow  the  advice  of  my  brothers.  You 
shall  receive  all  that  I  slay.  Come, 
Lilote,  come,  or  I  perish  in  this 
loneliness." 


Lilote  watched  his  miser}-  a  day  and  a 
night.  Then  she  declared,  "I  shall  throw 
myself  back  to  eari:h.  I  cannot  leave 
him  so." 

"And  would  you  not  grieve  for  us?" 
inquired  Fosate. 

"We  will  never  go  back,"  cried  the 
other  sisters.  "0,  little  one,  don't  you 
desert  us." 

Lilote  endured  her  husband's  sorrow 
for  another  day  and  night  Then  she 
said,  "I  must  go  back,  sisters,  although 
I  shall  ever  grieve  over  your  absence." 

"No,  little  one,"  answered  Fosate. 
"You  will  stay  here  and  we  will  bring 
your  beloved  to  you.  He  has  proved 
that  he  is  worthy  of  our  companionship." 

All  the  sisters  agreed  to  this,  and  they 
told  Tucay  how  to  use  the  tule  boat.  He 
came  speeding  up  to  them,  and  they 
changed  him  into  the  constellation 
Taurus. 

You  can  still  see  them  sitting  in  the 
high  heavens,  the  Pleiades  and  Taurus, 
always  in  happy  companionship  and  ever 
watching  over  the  loyal  lovers  of  this 
world. 


I                                      ^    1                       4f^>      >-                   im      '\     \  - 
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[Upon  the  govertimwtit  reservation  at  Monterey,  California,  standi  a  granite  moBUTOcnt, 
erected  by  Mrs,  Jane  L.  Stanford  to  the  memory  of  Padre  Jimipero  Sorra,  leader  of  the 
SpauUb  missionaries  of  Altn    Califurnia.J 

Padre  Junipero  Serra 

C171J-1784) 
By  Clarence  TJrmy 

Brave  Heart!     How  far  thou  earnest  over  sea 

And  land,  undaunted  by  despair  or  dole; 

Through  what  groat  grieving  thou  didst  roach  the  goal 
Mirage-like  set  beneath  a  cypress- tree 

At  Monterey!     So,  here  upon  this  knoU 
Tb  set  the  Cross,  a  holy,  &ilent  plea 
That  all  who  read  may  a&k  on  bended  knee 

The  sweetest  comfort  for  thy  sainted  soul. 
A  hallowed  hnunt  this  spot  shall  ever  be, 
As  high  on  Fame's  wide  scroll  all  hearts  agree 

To  write  thy  name — well-earned  thine  aureole, 

And  long  as  wind  and  wave  together  roll. 
As  rang  thy  bells  their  Benedicite, 
Tlie  bells  of  memory  shall  ring  for  thro ! 


Fair  Monterey 

Duet  for  low  Voices, 


Monterej,  the  capital  of  California  in  Spanish  dajs,  ie  today  the  center  of  an  art 
colony  and  ouc  of  the  most  attractive  winter  and  lummer  resorts  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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The  Woman  That  Talked 


By  luKNK  Francis  Taylor 


{SUPPOSE  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered 
at  that  I  was  frightened,  being  a 
woman,  and  not  a  new  one,  either; 
but,  tlien,  Kate  was  not,  and  slie  poses 
only  as  a  summer  girl.  Well,  1  was 
frightened,  I  make  no  bones  of  it,  and 
Kate  may  wear  tlie  laurel  crown  for 
undisputed  bravery. 

Kate  would  have  to  talk  if  all  the 
powers  in  the  world  tried  to  stop  her. 
But  only  her  ability  to  t^ilk  under  any 
and  all  circumstances  saved  us  that 
night,  I  firmly  believe.  That  man  might 
have  murdered  us — you  know  burglars 
are  so  desperate  sometimes—  ^f  Kate 
hadn't  kept  talking  to  him,  or  at  him, 
until  he  had  to  retreat  in  self-defense. 
Kate  says  he  was  a  coward,  thougli. 

We  had  arrived  at  the  Springs  only 
in  time  for  dinner  tliat  evening,  and 
afterward  went  out  on  the  ])orch.  There 
was  a  full  moon  and  every  one  stayed  up 
till  all  hours  enjoying  the  night,  au 
unusually  fine  one  even  in  California. 
The  walks  were  beautiful  with  their 
patches  of  light  and  shade,  and  not  a 
leaf  stirred.  'J'he  voices  of  groups  on  the 
hillside,  half  a  mile  below  the  hotel, 
came  up  to  us  quite  plainly,  and  the 
great  redwoods  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ravine  stood  out  clearly  in  the  bright 
light. 

We  went  to  our  room  in  high  spirits. 
Kate  had  been  enjoying  a  lively  tilt 
with  Mr.  Ralston  and  ^Iv.  Davies  and 
Jack  Lawson,  and  I  don't  know  how 
many  others,  and  they  were  all  worsted, 
of  course.  We  were  not  long  in  our  prep- 
arations for  bed,  but,  once  there,  were 
not  ready  for  sleep.  The  moonlight 
would  not  1x3  shut  out,  and  we  lay  there, 
wakeful.  Kate  entertained  me  with  an 
account  of  her  wordy  contest  with  the 
men,  which  had  lasted  all  of  the  evening. 
I  donH  wonder  they  are  all  at  her  feet, 
she   is  so  bright! 


It  must  have  been  about  two  o'clock. 
We  had  been  quiet  for  a  few  minutes 
when  we  heard  the  creak  which  is  made 
only  by  an  opening  door.  I  started,  and 
we  both  listened  intently.  Presently  we 
saw  the  door  between  our  room  and  the 
next,  which  we  had  supposed  to  be 
securely  fastened,  swing  slowly  open. 
'J'he  shades  of  that  room  had  not  been 
drawn  and  the  moonlight  streamed  in 
through  the  windows.  Against  this 
background  of  light  the  figure  of  a  man 
was  outlined  in  the  doorway.  He  paused 
for  a  moment>  then  came  in  almost  noise- 
lessly, closing  the  door  softly  behind 
him,  and  began  feeling  along  the  wall 
toward  the  closet. 

Our  room  was  a  small  one,  the  only 
one  we  could  get  that  night,  and  its 
closet  was  a  wardrobe  which  would  have 
l)een  taxed  to  accommodate  a  golf  suit. 
So  we  had  taken  our  swellest  frocks  out 
of  the  trunk  and  had  hung  them  along 
the  walls  on  hooks  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  just  such  emergencies,  I  sup- 
pose. We  had  brought  little  jewelry  with 
us,  but  that  and  what  money  we  had 
we  thought  better  to  leave  in  the  trunk, 
intending  to  keep  that  locked.  I  remem- 
bered with  a  sickening  sense  of  loss  that 
neither  of  us  had  locked  the  trunk  before 
retiring. 

I  felt  myself  grow  clammy,  and  began 
to  shiver  with  fright.  I  thought  my 
heart  would  never  beat  again,  it  stood 
still  so  long,  and  just  as  it  began  to 
flutter  it  stopped  once  more,  as  I  heard 
Kate  siiy  in  her  blandest  tones: 

"We've  tjiken  everything  out  of  our 
trunk,  Mr.  Burglar,  and  you'll  find  our 
valua])les  in  the  top  drawer  of  the  bureau 
under  some  gloves  in  the  left-hand 
corner,  back." 

I  think  1  must  have  been  unconscious 
from  fright  for  a  few  moments  after 
that;  anyway,  the  next  thing  1  remember 
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was  Kate's  saying :  "It  would  really  save 
you  time  if  you  would  light  the  lainp. 
If  you'll  hand  mo  a  match  I'll  do  it  for 
you/' 

"Stop,  Kate!"  I  whispered,  shaking 
lier  as  hard  as  I  could.  I  was  shaking  so 
hard  myself  I  wonder  the  bed  did  not 
rattle.  "You'll  make  him  angry,  and 
no  telling  what  he'll  do  to  us." 

"You  might  as  well  not  waste  any 
time  investigating  those  skirts,"  Kate 
assured  the  man.  "You  won't  find  any- 
thing there,  and  I'm  going  to  scream 
pretty  soon." 

We  could  hear  our  skirts  rustling  on 
the  w^alls — I  suppose  they  were  being 
searched  for  possible  pockets.  When  I 
was  steady  enough  to  do  so,  I  shook  Kate 
again  and  implored  her,  in  whispers  the 
man  must  have  heard,  to  keep  still. 
In  the  dim  light  we  saw  him  cross  over 
to  the  bureau,  and  something — it  proved 
afterward  to  have  been  the  candlestick 
— fell  to  the  floor. 

"Oh,  dear!"  exclaimed  Kate,  "there 
go  my  rings  and  that  five-dollar  gold 
piece  I  laid  there.  If  you're  a  gentleman 
you'll  leave  the  rings.  My  fiance  would 
feel  so  badly  if  I  lost  his  diamond." 

I  wondered,  in  all  my  fright,  how 
Kate's  eyes  looked  when  she  told  such 
shocking  untruths.  The  only  diamond 
she  has  father  gave  her  when  she  was 
eighteen,  and  I  don't  believe  she  will 
ever  have  a  fiance;  she  is  so  scornful 
to  every  man  she  meets. 

"Kate,"  I  quavered  in  her  ear,  "for 
pity's  sake  keep  still!" 

"Haven't  you  found  them  yet?  You 
are  slower  than  most  men,  and  they're 
all  slow  enough,"  Kate  continued  calmly. 
The  man  pulled  the  top  drawer  open. 

"That's  right,"  he  was  encouraged. 
"Please  try  not  to  disturb  the  contents 
of  the  drawer  any  more  than  you  can 
help — left-hand  corner,  back.  Ijook  out 
for  pins  in  the  veil  you'll  fmd — " 

"Damn !"  exclaimed  the  man. 

"Oh,  you've  found  them,  have  you? 
r  didn't  warn  you  in  time.  But  please 
don't  be  profane.  It  doesn't  do  any  good, 
and  ladies  don't  like  to  hear  a  man 
swear,^*  Kate  expostnIat(M:l.  and  I  grew 
clammier  and  waited  for  him  to  come 


and  smother  us  under  the  sheets.  Silence 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Kate  again : 

"Haven't  you  rummaged  there  long 
enough?"  Of  course  the  man  did  not 
reply,  and  she  returned  to  the  attack. 
"I'm  accustomed  to  deference.  Please 
answer  me!"  Still  he  rummaged. 
"Y^'ou'U  never  forget  my  scream  if  you 
wait  to  hear  it.  Do  make  haste !  It's 
hard  to  make  conversation  with  some  one 
I  don't  know,  and  can't  see.  Are  you 
wearing  a  mask?  What  did  you  come 
to  this  room  for,  anyway?  Did  you 
think  we  were  the  daughters  of  a  mil- 
lionaire?" she  questioned,  talking  on  like 
a  babbling  brook.  "We  are  not,  you 
know,  and  you  won't  get  anything  worth 
the  taking  if  you  stay  till  morning.  I 
l)elieve  I'll  scream  now!'' 

I  covered  her  mouth  with  my  hand, 
but  she  pushed  it  away,  and  I  suppose 
would  have  screamed  had  not  the  burglar 
spoken  at  last. 

"Blamed  if  you  ain't  got  sand!"  he 
exclaimed,  and  vanished  through  the 
door  by  which  he  had  entered. 

Kate  was  on  the  floor  in  a  flash,  and 
had  the  trunk  against  that  door  in  a 
hurry.  The  next  moment  she  had  her 
head  out  of  the  door  into  the  hall  and 
was  screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 
"Help !  Police !  Burglars !"  until  every 
guest  on  that  floor  was  aroused.  Several 
g(^ntlemen  ran  to  our  door,  and  she  told 
them  through  the  crack  about  our 
visitor. 

After  sounding  the  alarm  she  locked 
the  door,  lighted  the  lamp  and  began 
taking  an  inventory  of  stock.  1  was 
too  weak  to  move,  but  she  seemed  as 
vigorous  as  ever.  "Here  are  my  rings 
and  the  gold  piece,"  she  cried  joyfully, 
''just  where  I  laid  them  when  I  came  in, 
but  you  should  see  the  state  of  the 
drawer!" 

"Oh  Kate,  suppose  he  had  killed  us!'' 
and  I  began  to  cry.  "Uow  could  you 
talk  so,  and  you  actually  lied  to  that 
man." 

"'Lied  is  a  rough  phrase;  say  he  fell 
from  truth  !'  "  sbo  quoted  as  lightly  as 
if  nothing  dreadful  had  happened. 
"Don't  you  always  try  to  mislead  a  burg- 
lar?   He  didn't  get  a  thing !" 
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^Tm  going  home  to  Harry  tomorrow," 
I  wailed. 

"That's  right,  dear.  Run  home  to 
hubby  and  leave  your  only  sister  here 
unchaperoned.  I'm  not  going.  This 
man's  gone,  but  there  are  others  I'd  like 
to  know  better,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
be  driven  away  by  a  burglar." 

*^But  were  you  not  frightened  at  all, 
Kate?"  I  managed  to  ask  between  sobs. 

"Well,  my  heart  did  beat  ragtime  for 
a  minute,"  she  replied,  *^ut  I  don't 
see  what  you  are  crying  about  now." 
And  that  girl  actually  slept  all  the  rest 
of  the  night,  while  I  nearly  went  mad 
with  a  headache. 

We  learned  next  morning  that  Kate's 
screams  had  been  heard  by  a  party  of 
hunters  who  had  l)een  lost  in  the  woods 


and  were  only  then  getting  back  to  the 
hotel.  The  burglar  ran  down  the  path, 
to  find  half  a  dozen  guns  pointed  at  him, 
and  was  tied  and  locked  up  for  the  night 
Ours  was  not  the  only  room  he  had 
entered,  for  a  large  sum  of  mone^  and 
some  rings  and  things  were  found  on 
him,  and  were  returned  to  the  guests. 

The  sheriff  was  telephoned  to  and  a 
deputy  came  to  get  the  burglar.  Two  or 
three  of  the  men  climbed  into  the  wagon 
and  rode  part  way  down  the  valley  to 
see  him  well  started.  Perhaps  they  were 
joking,  but  they  told  us  when  they  came 
back  that  just  as  the  wagon  rounded  a 
bend  in  the  road  which  hid  the  hotel 
from  sight  the  burglar  exclaimed  softly : 

"Gee  I  but  I  wisht  I  could  'a  seen  the 
woman  that  talked." 


San  Francisco 


By  Philip  B.  Anspachek 

How  many  times  have  I  traversed  the  bay 
That  laps  the  lovely  city  of  my  birth. 
Its  waves,  its  sea-gulls  and  its  rocky  girth, 

The  background  of  a  childhood's  holiday. 

The  winged  years  have  swiftly  fled  their  way. 
And  I  have  traveled  over  all  the  earth 
Esteeming  each  great  city  at  its  worth. 

The  corridors  of  Venice,  the  villas  of  Pompeii ; 

But  thou  0  goddess,  shine  the  loveliest 
Of  all  the  city-queens  beside  the  sea. 
Thy  figure  looms  aloft  in  sunlight  dressed, 

Thy  face  gleams  o'er  the  waves  resplendently ; 
Thy  prophet  lips  speak  wisdom  to  the  West, 
And  sing  to  Asian  shores  of  Liberty ! 


JClHiN     n.     WISE 

\  Ubritry  Trustee  «lu«v 
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San  Francisco's  Public  Library 

%    JOV    LlCUTENSTEIN 

In  thi«  month  uf  ,htut\  J9ttff^  the  San  Frttttcisco  ittibUc  litintty  vlosiH  thv  first  quarter 
vnitury  of  itn  faijitihvti,  it  having  bn  n  nprned  Junr  7.  Ifi79,  and  an  ait  tele  cottctittinff  it  is 
therefore  pariumhtrht  appropnatr  at  this  timv,  Thv  ftdlouiny  ifkeich,  icritlcft  by  one  long 
aMsnvintfd  with  tlw  tibtarf/t  rt'Jutrs  how  the  institution  Hatt  ffroicn,  and  prrhups  indientrH  in 
some  ih't/ret'  trhat  wnjif  Ik  ejrpct'tcd  of  it  in  tht  future. 


WITHIN  a  tiiogle  ireiieratioa 
the  American  public  library 
has  mude  for  iUplf  a  place  iu 
the  life  of  the  people  as  secure  as  is 
that  of  the  puhlic  scIiooL  It  has  couio 
to  he  reeoguized  as  a  co-ordinate  link 
in  tho  system  of  public  education.  This 
exceedingly  rapid  rise  was  one  of  the 
nmrvels  of  our  marvelous  nineteenth 
cimiurv.  During  its  last  quarter  there 
came  into  existence  more  than  ago  in  as 
many  public  lilpraries  as  had  heeu  estah- 
linhed  in  the  country  up  to  that  time, 
while  the  number  of  books  increased 
fourfold.  Over  5,000  public  and  S(?rai- 
public  libraries,  which  eontiiin  1,000  or 
more  books  each,  have  been  listed,  with 
a  total  number  of  volumes  exctjeding 
forty  millions  and  a  years  home  cir- 
culation of  forty-eiglit  millions.  An 
equally  great  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  methods  of  distributing  these  vol- 
umes. Books  have  become  literally  as 
free  as  air.  In  some  localities  good  books 
sre  now  freer  than  good  air.  What  with 
branch  libraries,  delivery  stations,  trav- 
cling  and  home  libraries,  the  meanest 
hovel  now  iinds  free  books  coming  to 
lis  very  door. 


The  story  of  the  Saii  Francisco  public 
library's  growth  to  a  place  with  tiie 
most  active  libraries  of  the  hirgo  eastern 
cities  is  the  story  of  the  growth  of  Ihe 
pidjlie  library  idea  in  the  United  States. 
Despite  the  drawback  of  it:?  position, 
isolated  from  the  ci?nter  of  iuspiration, 
this  library  is  well  al>reast  of  the  most 
enlightened  eastt*rn  methods.  In  fact, 
it  is  pursuing  a  policy  today  to  wbicli 
some  of  our  friends  over  the  mountains 
Iiave  not  yet  attained*  Kanking  ninth 
in  size  among  American  cities,  San 
Francisco's  public  library  circulated  only 
50,000  less  books  last  year  than  did 
that  of  St  Louis,  the  fourtli  city  in 
size,  and  aeluiilly  more  than  Baltimore, 
the  sixth. 

The  American  public  library  dates 
an  era  from  the  Philadelphia  Centen- 
nial Expositiou,  whore  met  the  first 
national  convention  of  librarians,  result- 
ing in  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. That  year,  also,  the  government 
published  a  bulky  and  exhaustive  vol- 
ume, "Public  Libraries  in  the  United 
States.'-  The  sparks  struck  out  by  these 
events  kindled  enthusiasm  in  many  parts 
of    the    land,    amon^    others    in     San 
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WhiifJiam,  ]>ho{o 
QEOkGL  A,    MULLIN 

SecreUry,  8*n  Francisco  Public  Llbriiry 

Fmncisco,  where  frora  the  earliest  days 
lived  many  who  were  not  out  of  touch 
with  the  larger  life;  as  witness  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  iiiereaiitile  library,  still 
hi  existenee,  wlien  the  city  was  scarce 
three  years  ohi.  Ainon*^  those  wbo  pre- 
pared the  way  were  G,  IL  Hogers,  A.  S. 
Hall  idle,  who  took  a  reeonnoiteriug  trip 
east;  Henry  George*  the  first  secretary 
of  the  Library  Board  of  Trustees;  John 
H.  Wise,  who  hai?  continuonsly  served 
the  library  as  trustee  frora  its  inception 
to  the  present  time;  Judi^^e  E.  D.  Saw- 
yer, C.  C.  Terriil  and  others.  By  1878 
they  had  secured  the  passage  by  the  state 
legislature  of  a  general  enabling  act 
pennitting  cities  to  levv  a  tax  and 
in  other  ways  provide  for  public 
libraries. 

Under  this  act  the  city  aiitboritiea 
furnished  $24,000  for  the  organization 
_|nd  first  year's  expense^s  of  the  library. 
Quarters  were  secnred  in  Pacific  Plall 
(where  the  California  hotel  now  stands) 
and  the  library  was  opcued  June  7,  1879, 
About  5,000  volumes  were  on  the  slielves. 
During  the  first  year  it  was  not  deemed 


advisable  to  issne  books  for  home  use 
from  the  meager  store,  lait  over  200,000 
volumes  were  read  inside  the  library. 
Tt  was  at  once  apparent  that  the 
new  institution  woidd  not  lie  slighted  by 
the  public.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
year  the  number  of  books  on  the  shelves 
iiad  increased  to  30,000,  the  library  had 
been  thrown  open  for  home  use,  and 
10,000  residents  had  bc^come  card  hold- 
ers. The  year's  work  resulted  in  the 
1  irculation  of  350,000  books,  137,000  of 
them  for  home  use.  From  this  time  for- 
ward the  lil>rary  has  expanded  steadily 
itntwithstanding  an  almost  continuous 
luiiidicap  of  ir^sufheient  funds  and 
j|uarters. 

Since  its  establishment  the  library 
Inis  passf^d  under  three  separate  regimes 
under  the  librarianshlp  of  Frederick 
B,  Perkins  (1880-1887),  John  Vance 
Cheney  (188M804).  and  George  T. 
Clark,  the  present  librarian,  who  suc- 
ceeded ^Ir.  Cheney.  Each  of  these  has 
had  his  appointed  task  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  institution.  The  work  of 
the  first  two  had  to  be  done  before  that 
which  followed  could  be  taken  up.  Mr. 
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Perkins'  task  was  to  stock  tlio  library 
with  ill*'  snlij]  loini«lali«m  of  sian<lar«l 
works  wliicli  forms  tin*  lia«kln>ii('  oi'  tlu' 
jn'csciil  collMciidii.  It  takrs  soinrtliiii^ 
mon'  than  iiioiu-y  tn  laiy  hnnks.  Th^v 
caiiiint.  for  iii>iaiH«',  h'*  hnii;:lit  in  hulk 
as  ar«'  hri«ks.  It  i-  {»artiiuiMrly  ilillicnlt 
to  jMin-liaH'  fnr  a  iMiliJii-  liin-ary.  wlioiv 
atlcntinn  iini>l  !:•■  oaiii  t^  a  ]»rn|M)rtioji- 
ato  ili»\('lo|)iri»'ni  n:'  «Ji\iT-<'  linr-.  ami 
lo  Iho  |)i'<'iiliar  mcmU  of  tin'  «Hmmunity. 
Thai  tln-n-  an*  lodax  no  pij'^  of  CDhsr- 
(jiicncr  ill  till'  (olicclion  is  (im-  lar^^«'ly 
to  the  intt'lli«:«'iit  hnxiriL'"  of  tlio  first 
fifty  tlionsaml   volumes. 

Afr.  ('honey's  prohlem  wa-  mainly  one 
(»f  a<lo<]nal<'  »'atalo;i-ini,r  ;is  •)  stoj)  towanl 
pultini:  tlio  jMililic  into  hi-ttiT  possession 
of  the  lihran  P'sonnes.  l-'or  lilirarians 
thoii  wore  -till  ;:aspini:  in  a  vain 
on(]oav(»r  to  maintain  j»rinte.|  luxik  »*ata- 
h.);^s  wliidi  Itccame  mil  of  il.-it**  lu'foro 
thf»y  wiTi'  oil'  the  pH'-s.  Tliis  work, 
whiell    iMrUpiotl   the  rm-ri^ies  of  mo-t    of 


Mr.  Cheney's  re^^imo,  was  ahly  superin- 
t'lHJed  hy  Assi-tant  Ijihrnrian  Rudolph. 
The  cataloi:  of  Kn^rJi^ii  proso  fiction 
with  suhjert  arran^rement.  then  issued, 
is  ^till  a  staTiilanl  work  of  reference. 
Finally  a  eoniplete  (■•ntah>g  of  the 
lihrary  under  nne  alphabet  was  achieved 
by  means  nf  the   h*u«lol])h   iiwlexers. 

Twice  durinir  Mr.  CluMicy's  incum- 
biMiey  the  library  ont.irn*w  its  quarters. 
.\fter  ^e\^ral  vear>'  aLMtation  a  move  was 
ma.le  in  isss  to  thc'City  Hall.  In  1893 
anoih.T  Inllowe.l  to  the  oast  wing  of 
the  same  buil(lin^L^  where  tlie  library 
still  remains,  jn-esentinir  the  >pi?ctacle  of 
a  ;;r<'wn-up,  pantin,::  in  the  garments  of 
its  adolex-eiu-e.  The  c-tabl i^liinont  of  the 
fir>i  four  branch  libraries,  which  took 
plac«'  (lurin.ir  Mr.  Cheney's  incunilxMicy. 
was  i»\  far-n-ai-hini:  iniportan(H?,  destined 
!o  widen  ^M'eatly  tin*  >phere  of  the 
librarCs  a»'tivity. 

With  Mr.  Clark's  advent  was  inaug- 
urated thai  pill  icy  of  bringing?  the  books 
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closer  to  the  pablic,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  phenomenal  expansion  of  the 
library  during  the  past  eight  years.  In 
this  time  the  circulation  and  the  num- 
ber of  card  holders  have  increased  three 
hundred  per  cent.  The  hooks  have  been 
brought  closer  to  the  public  in  two 
ways.  They  have  been,  so  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable in  the  main  library,  and  entirely 
in  the  branche^^,  placed  on  open  shelves 
for  the  public  to  examine  and  select 
from  I  without  restraint.  And  by  means 
nf  branch  libraries  and  delivery  stations 
scattered  tlironghout  the  city  in  locali- 
ties  remote  from  the  main  library,  the 
books  have  been  placed  within  easy  reach 
of  the  homes  where  they  are  read. 

As  regards  the  letting  down  of  the 
bars  in  the  main  library,  this  was  first 
done  for  the  young  readers  when,  in 
181)5,  the  juvenile  department  was  estab- 
lished, with  a  special  assistant  in  charge. 
This  segregation  of  juvenile  books  gave 
opportunity  to  place  before  the  chil- 
dren    many     books    with    which     they 


formerly  were  not  apt  to  come  in  con- 
tact. When  drawing  a  book  by  means 
of  catalog  and  order  slip,  without  the 
privilege  of  examining  it  beforehand, 
the  child  is  usually  conservative,  tak- 
ing few  chances  with  such  as  he  is  not 
sui\>  are  "all  right'''  or  *^great.*'  Another 
influence  making  for  better  reading  in 
the  juvenile  department  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  many  of  the  invertebrates  of 
juvenile  fiction  which  delighted  the 
youth  of  the  last  generation.  As  regards 
the  character  of  children's  i*eading,  the 
present  time  is  transitional,  from  that 
when  most  children  were  negligently 
permitted  to  turn  their  brains  to 
water  tlirough  the  excessive  perusal  of 
drive!,  to  one  in  which  the  school,  home 
and  hbrary  will  all  work  hand  in  hand 
on  the  proposition  that  a  book  may  be 
lit4?rature  and  still  be  interesting, 
although  not  every  so-called  interesting 
book  is  literature;  further,  that  that 
only  is  worth  while  which  has  literary 
merit    The  library  is  readily  seconding 
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every    eiTort    to    this    end,    as    well    as 
initiating  some  itself. 

The  older  readers  are  no  less  anxious 
than  the  youngsters  to  overstep  the  bar- 
riers of  the  catalog  and  order  slip. 
Most  people  who  take  books  home  come 
under  the  term  "general  reader,"  as 
opposed  to  him  who  is  reading  for  a 
special  purpose.  The  general  reader  usu- 
ally wants  merely  "a  book  to  read."  Him 
the  catalog  impedes  and  does  not 
inspire.  To  meet  his  wants  there  was 
establislied  the  "select  librar/^  of  about 
12,000  books  on  open  shelves.  Here  tho 
general  reader  may  browse  to  his  heart's 
content,  and,  finally  selecting  his  book, 
have  it  charged  at  the  desk.  Open 
shelves,  moreover,  have  an  educational 
value  in  that,  while  selecting  one  book. 


the  reader  gets  a  first  hand  acquaintance 
(which  may  later  become  intimacy)  with 
many.  This  select  library  represents 
the  cream  of  the  library's  circulating 
books.  New  hooks  are  periodically  added 
and  unused  ones  weeded  out,  to  pre- 
vent the  selection  from  becoming  stag- 
nant. That  the  people  appreciate  open 
shelves  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
select  library,  representing  about  one 
tenth  of  the  total  volumes  in  the  main 
library  furnishes  more  than  one  half 
of  the  total  circulation.  In  this  and 
other  ways  that  cannot  here  be  gone  into, 
the  bars  have  been  let  down  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  and  we  may  look  for  a  still 
further  lowering  in  the  future. 

When  it  was  realized  that  some  of  the 
people  would  not  or  could  not  come  to 
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the  main  library,  tbo  library  went  to  the 
people,  throwing  out  branches  and 
tlelivery  stations  here  and  there  where 
most  needed  among  the  outside  districts 
of  the  city.  The  six  branrh  libraries 
already  in  operation  form  an  irreguhar 
circle  around  the  main  library,  each  sit- 
iiatetl  outside  the  ot!iers  zone  of  use. 
Each  branch  has  a  permanent  collection 
(varyino:  in  size  from  2,500  to  8,000 
volumes)  of  Btandard  books  and  peri- 
odicals, circulating  and  reference,  witii 
such  current  hooks  as  seem  to  possess 
durable  qualities,  Tlie  entire  collection 
is  on  o|X'n  shelves.  The  branch  patron 
is,  however,  not  restricted  to  the  books 
that  he  iinds  there.  While  retaining  the 
use  of  his  card,  he  may  order  from  the 
main  library  any  book  that  circulates. 
There  is  a  daily  delivery  for  this  pur- 
pose. Besides  the  advantage  of  pro- 
viding books  close  to  tlie  home  from 
which  the  main  library  is  not  readily 
accessible,  the  branch  library  olTera  the 
further  advantage  of  a  neighborly  atmos- 
phere, not  possible  at  the  large  and 
bustling  main.  There  is  acquaintance 
between  the  librarian  and  her  patrons 
which  renders  the  service  more  personal. 
Besides,  the  near-by  branch  with  its 
illustrated  papers,  proves  a  strong  attrac- 
tion for  taking  children  oil  the  street. 

The  ilelivery  stations  are  designed  to 
su(iply  the  wants  of  those  little,  isolated 
communities  in  the  outlying  districts 
of  the  city  which  are  not  populous 
enough  to  support  a  branch.  There  are 
already  six  of  tliese,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  limit  but  lack  of  funds  to  their  future 
multiplication.  A  delivery  station  is 
composed  of  a  few  hundred  live  books 
(changed  from  lime  to  time),  placed  in 
a  st^n?  and  circulated  by  the  store- 
keeper for  a  small  month l_v  considera- 
tion. There  is  an  exchange  thrice  weekly 
betw^een  the  delivery  stations  and  the 
main  library  on  tlie  same  lines  as  for  the 
branches.  Before  their  establishment 
probably  not  a  tenth  of  their  patrons 
were  able  to  use  the  library*s  books. 
Thus  is  tapped  a  practically  virgin  field. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  in  his 
zeal  to  get  the  books  themselves  before 
the  public*  Mr.  Clark  has  lost  sight  of 


the  value  of  good  catalogs.  Under 
his  direction  the  work  has  reached  a 
higher  point  of  utilitj^  than  ever  before. 
The  monthly  bulletin,  with  it^  timely 
reading  lists  on  selected  topics,  is  in 
demand  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In 
Mr.  Clark  are  most  happily  balanced  the 
conservative  and  the  progressive  qual* 
ities.  He  is  willing,  but  not  too  eager, 
to  take  up  a  new  thing.  He  is  a  first- 
rate,  executive  and  a  hard  worker  who 
sets  a  good  pace  that  he  expects  his 
subordinates  to  follow. 

Xot  so  very  long  ago  the  librarian 
was  regarded  as  the  w^atch-dog  of  his 
collection,  which  he  had  been  called  to 
guard  against  the  inroads  of  a  careless, 
not  to  say  dislionest,  public.  Today  he 
is  thought  of  as  the  custodian  of  the 
people's  hooks,  to  the  use  of  which  he 
is  bound  to  help  tliem  in  every  way  possi- 
ble; and  not  alone  to  help  them  to  what 
they  want,  but  to  what  they  need.  In 
this  latter  phase  of  his  work  lie  bound- 
less possibilities.  Our  library  is  being 
operated  consistently  toward  this  ideab 

A  few  words  as  to  the  library's  admin- 
istration.    This   is  in    the   hands  of   a 
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board  of  trustws,  twelve  in  number. 
The  board,  originally  appointed  by  the 
governor,  is  solf-porpetuating,  its  mem- 
bers holding  office  for  life.  Here  is  an 
instance  that  shows  how  the  spirit  of  the 
law  may  exceed  the  letter  thereof.  Per- 
petual commissions  have  proved  so 
unsatisfactory  that  the  framers  of  the 
present  city  charter  abolished  all  that 
were  in  existence  save  the  library  board. 
That    has    the    reputation    of    always 


earned  for  itself  the  respect  of  the  peopb 
of  San  Francisco.  Then  there  is  more 
civic  pride  in  the  city  than  there  used 
to  be,  and  it  is  increasing.  Mayor  Phe- 
lan's  administration,  led  by  the  mayor 
himself,  took  a  more  pronounced  inter- 
est in  the  library  than  the  city  govern- 
ment had  j)reviously  manifested.  From 
his  private  purse  Mr.  Phelan  has  housed 
one  of  the  branches  in  a  handsome  and 
adequate   building  of  brick  and   stone. 


Iioiii  ilr.i»iii>;  l.>    Win.  Curlelt.  Arvhit«M  t 
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having  so  scrupulously  guanlcd  the  best 
interests  of  its  trust  and  it  was  deemed 
desirable  not  to  Uimper  with  it.  The 
gentlemen  who  compose  the  hoard  are 
representatives  of  the  highest  types  of 
citizenship,  loaders  in  their  several  call- 
ings. In  no  dej)artment  of  the  city 
government  — indeed  in  no  private  bus- 
iness— is  a  dollar  made  to  do  more  work 
than  in  the  library.  Much  of  this  is 
the  result  of  Secretary  Mullin's  efficient 
management. 

The  library's  fortunes  never  looked 
so  bright  as  at  present.  By  enlightened 
management   and    good    service    it   has 


And  now  comes  Mr.  Andrew  McCreery 
with  $12,500  for  another  branch  build- 
ing, which  sum  will  completely 
furnish  a  large  and  In^autiful  structure, 
destined  to  be  the  pride  of  its 
neighborhood. 

Now,  too,  it  would  seem  that  the  long 
deferred  hope  for  a  suitable  building 
for  the  main  library  is  about  to  be  con- 
summated. At  the  recent  bond  election 
it  was  voted  to  incur  a  debt  of  $1,647,000 
for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  useful  and  beautiful  library 
building  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the   "Now   San    Francisco." 
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The  Flower  Festival  Among  the  Prune  Trees  of  California's 

Santa  Clara  Valley 


THE  tlH'pe-<1ay  blos<i»m  fetival 
held  during  April  in  Culifoniia's 
famed  Santa  Clara  valley,  was  so 
f^xqiiisitr*  in  conception  and  so  splendid 
in  execution  that  it  must  become  another 
nt  tiie  sigiiificant  annual  events  of  this 
flower-worshipping  stnte,  TTere'g  the 
fttorv'  of  it : 

Five  yi'flrs  a^o  tfu-  Ucv.  Dr.  S.  E. 
Williams,  of  Saratoga^  first  suggested 
this  festival.  He  gave  the  wonJ  to  his 
neighbors,  ready  througli  tlie  cumulative 
influence  of  a  succession  of  valley  spring- 
tides to  put  into  form  the  feeling  horn 
of  their  orchards;  and  the  orchard ists, 
whose  prune  trees,  except  for  ten  days 
of  bloom,  mennt  to  them  dimply  go  many 
poun<ls  of  fruit  apiece,  for  five  years 
have  celebrated  the  advent  of  the 
blossoms. 

Below  the  gracious,  wooded  curves  of 
the  foothills  arikong  which  lies  the 
town,  the  valley »  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 
Again    becomes   a    sea,    foam- white    for 


the  fortnight  of  blossom  time.  Extend- 
ing over  125  square  miles,  the  prune 
oreharil?,  which  after  the  winter  rains 
<*nshroud  then\s*ilve9  all  in  a  day  with 
a  white  cloud  of  bloom,  make  a  scene 
of  wonder, 

Saratoga's  first  blossom  festival  was  a 
success.  The  following  year  it  was 
repeated,  and  the  neighbors  drove  to 
the  foothill  town  from  miles  around 
and  brought  their  friends.  An  informal 
program  of  speaking  and  nrustc  was  held 
among  the  blossoms,  and  the  guests 
carried  away  with  iheni  memories  of  a 
day   of  pastoral   sweetness. 

So  the  blossom  festival  became  an 
institution  of  Saratoga.  Put  into  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  the  town 
improvement  association,  it  assumcfl 
larger  proportions.  Arrangements  bad 
to  be  made  for  the  reception  of  crowds 
numbering  thousands.  Visitors  came 
from  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  anil  Los 
Gatos,    and    other    valley    towns;    they 
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came  from  the  bay  cities  and  from  the 
interior.  Aiul  tliere  were  among  them 
many  who  could  toll  in  the  east  of  the 
big,  wliite  sea  of  the  prune  trees  in 
bloom,  coverinpr  the  floor  of  tlie  valley 
to  the  mountains  beyond. 

Much  of  the  entertainment  oiTcred  to 
visitors  was  tliis  view  of  the  white- 
clouded  prune  trees  extend in*(  across  the 
valley  in  a  surface  uidjroken  to  the  eye, 
or  following  the  curves  of  the  hills  in 
rectangular  patches  of  bloom,  and  climb- 
ing the  bold  slopes  of  tlie  Santa  Cruz 
range  even  to  the  primitive  growth  which 
darkens  the  upper  ridges.  No  need  of 
formal  entertainment  when  walks  and 
drives  through  the  blossoming  orchards 
bring  to  the  senses  the  full  sweetness  of 
the  fruit-bloom.  For  the  collective 
charm  of  these  flowers  of  promise  Alls 
the  spirit  to  the  exclusion  of  all  alien 


thought.  This  year  the  city  of  San  Jose 
in  the  heart  of  the  valley,  instituted  its 
first  blossom  festival. 

The  Woman's  Ohib  arranged  for  the 
festival,  and  it  l)ecame  a  fact.  The 
sentiment  of  the  fruit  bloom,  as  at  Sara- 
toga, was  the  ruling  conception  of  the 
blossom  tournament  in  San  Jose.  On 
the  second  day  there  was  a  general  visit- 
ing of  tlie  prune  orchards,  through  which 
run  miles  of  excelhmt  roads.  On  the 
third  day  San  Jose  presented  to  her 
thousands  of  guests  the  climax  of  the 
event  begun  in  Saratoga.  And  here,  too, 
in  spite  of  the  pomp  of  the  display, 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  a  great  parade 
of  society  and  various  organizations  in 
flower- bedecked  vehicles,  the  blossoms  of 
the  fruit  tr(H»s  to  which  the  county  owes  its 
claim  to  prosf>erity  were  still  predominant 
The  exhibition   was  of  a   magnificence 
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worthy  of  the  civie  (ligtiity  af  the  city. 
Troops  of  flower-jLTJirlanded  horsemen 
€|jli*ndi<lh'  laoiinteil :  autoinohiles  and 
stylish  cari'ia^os  and  traps,  wreathed  and 
banked  with  all  the  lh:»wers  of  the  season, 
cultivated  and  wild,  wistaria,  lilac,  gera- 
nium, calUis,  earnations.  roses,  glowing 
California  poppies,  and  even  the  wild 
mustard,  fragrant  and  daiDty;  a  brigade 
of  bicycles  which  were  re'volving  circles 
of  color;  cleverly  designed  floats  which 
were  exponents  of  all  the  floral  wealth 
of  the  valley,  the  pageant  moving  to  its 
goal  to  music,  through  streets  lined  with 
an  eye-hungry  multitude,  made  a  display 
t^^pical  in  its  generous  brilliance  of  a 
California  holiday. 

But  here  and  there  through  the  glow 
of  the  poppies  and  the  colder  beauty  of 
lilac  and  wistaria,  one  &aw  the  chaste 
white  of  the  prune  bloom,  and  caught 


of  bloom,  ami  cinnbifin  (he  bold  shpes 


its  fragrance,  clearer  and  lighter  than 
that  of  the  garden  flowers.  And  in  the 
park,  where  cavaliers  on  rose -gar  landed 
steeds  splintered  rose- wreathed  lances 
in  tilt,  and  dashing  riders  played  the 
old  Spanish  game  of  spearing  flower- 
wreaths  from  aloft  at  the  full  speed  of 
their  horses,  the  thousands  in  the  grand 
stand,  watching  these  equestrian  events 
with  all  the  interest  of  true  Californians, 
found  their  eyes  wandering  again  and 
again  to  the  orchard  blossoms.  For 
looking  out  over  the  valley  from  this 
elevation,  they  saw^  the  level  surface  of 
the  mist-white  prune  orchards  stretching 
to  the  base  of  the  mountains  which  shut 
in  the  valley  dwellers. 

Santa  Clara  valley's  blossom  blow-out 
is  now  as  much  a  fixed  feast  of  Cali- 
fornia as  the  Los  Angeles  fiesta,  or  the 
New  Year  rose  tournament  of  Pasadena. 


TWO  or  THE  PRIZE-WtNNESS  AT  THE  BLOSSUM   TOURNAMENT  OF  SAN   JOSE 
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A  world  of  blossoms;    a  world  ashine 

With  a  myriad  .-nowy  graces; 
And  the  bresith  of  their  fragrance  inspires  like  wine, 

And  a  promise  is  an  their  faces, 
The  promiR'  of  all  thnt  the  aiitiinms  yield 

When   the  5iimnH*r&  mv  dying,  tlying, 
When  llie  fnut  turns  I'ed  in  the  furrowed  field 

And  the  winds  of  the  north  iire  isiglung. 


:  "^■fls 


;..    Avi 


m-^^m 


A  worhl  of  blojji^inis;    a  world  of  bloom; 

A  world  of  a  grace  iintiarnislied. 
As  here  in  ereation  were  set  a  room 

That  a  god  in  his  love  had  garnishe*!. 
Btit  fain-r  thon  all — Now  grant  your  grace 

If  the  notion  Ije  error-laden — 
Is  the  roseate  bloom  on  the  wingonie  face 

Of  a  California  maiden. 


Far  Western  Sport 


/'/;  W,  fL  lltJL.vBJHn 

It  stH'ihs  niily  u  fi'vv  vviir^  sim-p  cf>iinl- 

phiins    of    thi'    iiiiil<ll(»    wi-^l,    wliili*    the* 

^tt'N  fjnni    n-xji?*  to  ("nlifdrnin.      hi   fin-t 
llu"     wt^stiTU     i\KlriMitily     nf     tUv     urvnt 

lutnit'd    Anli'liijH*    Villi*  V.    iH-niusi-    of   tht* 
liiT(l-  iif  jiiih"lt3]K*  lliMl  wi'tf  to  lu*  fivuiid 
l\w\\\      Ui\nUn<    viinlvd    ciirttid^'rH    liy 
Mii^  I'jisi*  iHiil    huiiU'il    for   thr   hiilr^,   lUid 
I  Ik*   l!i4    Jiitti'lnpt'   iiv   thill    rr|»i^ni   tlinup' 
I K';  net  I   jiImihL  ten  yt-jiis  uj^m. 

\\  hi-n  Ki-rn  Uivpr  viilk^y  wa*^  flr^l  yi?«- 
itr<t  l>y  whit  I*  nu'ii,  I  lie  lull'  swsim|i4  \vt*it' 
silivi*    uilh    nlk.    lijiil    us    hi  to    tis    thhty 
Vrai!-    n^*!!    ;ro'>'l    *^lk    j^lKnitinj;^   r<^iilii    hr 

rhnel    ailiiMit    Itui'im    VUtii    hiki-    in    Ki'in 
I     icunly.       A     ^nuill    h^nl     >till    ?^uivivcrt 
At       i'UvlttsM   \iy   Iht^   fvmt'   forniinir  ii   Milh-r 
it   Lux  p;i>lni(',     Thr  fi^nlhilK  wrr*'  iilivi- 
uilh    ilrtT.    ftnd    Ihi'    lii^hrr    TihnintuiriK 
iiifiMnl   with  bi'ur. 

Thf  sloiitjlis  iuu]  rri'i^ks  wcri'  Ihi-  n-Hint 
«»f    liiyriiuU    tif    waXw    fiiwl.    iind    whtnit 
fsM'TiH'i's    h:iil    tfp    ki't*]*    nriiuTl    ^.'-inini:*    in 
ihi'ir  ^vhel\i  WvhU  to  prevcnL  Ihr  lU'shut'- 
lii»n  of  lln'  vitun;^  ^nmth  In   wild  *j;t'i"-i 
i^wiU  uiii'  <i>  niinurinis  u^  In  In*  sinii-iy- 
\i\^  1*1  Ihe  vinrvJirfiisl,  whih'  nirUw  iTiid 
KninlhlU    iTiinr?^   by    tlniu?^niids    unimnlly 
visitfd  till'   rritcrinr  v-nlkvf^  in   nii;rmtn 
tin!   tlight-4 

VViih    thirj   rf*?ititiu'    of   the   game   nini 
liinK*^  itf  fi  frw  yi-ai?^  nfrii.  Irt  n»*  li'll  rini 
wJu-Tf  ;rooiJ   fihtiutin*^^  fim   br  had  ti^diiy. 
^ii'iiiliiiiuo,  Shn^iii  iitnl  Trinity  niuiUit'j* 
in  CnlifoiTiia  ntTtwd  nii^t  i?V<*rll(^rit  trniit 
ti'^liinij:    nnd    ik^T    sliKotinfjt     thi'    cmist 
wHiritii'j.    s|dcndiii    rpinil    ?^hcintin;i.      The 
bi*st  qiniil   r^liuotirii,'  the  writi^r  e>vr  lifttl 


Dnwu  by  MethfeMcl 


in  Californin  was  in  tlie  ftJothilN  (>f  tho 
r<.«i^t    Rjiii«fe.    wpy^t   of    Baker^fli'hl. — no 
doubt  it   is  wtill   ifood,     T]w  hi^'b  Siemi 
in  the  rp'^jf>n  of  tbe  head  of  Kern  river, 
i>    tbt*    pbirt'^    in    find    bear. 
A    frit^nd   la?^t    y€»ar   killed    tJiree   hear 
«"losc    to    his   camp   on    the    upper   Kerrit 
ami    it    Wifcs   not    just    tbe  day    for  bear 
ni'illier.     For  tbe  moMl  beautiftil  summer 
*)nnpiiu:  trip.  ^»o  tn   Tnvo  enunty,— *iueh 
trout    rislnnjf    ynii    never    bavc    hnd    «s 
an    be    found    there. 
Find    Vuma.    Arizomi,    on    the    map; 
u   will  see  that  it  is  on   the  Colorado 
M-.    one    I  if    Ihe    unjjhty    atreamg    of 
Amerinin    eoiitinein.      A    navigable 
ni. — tbe  merelmnt  tieet  is  Rmnll  ;tnd 
a;^sbip    U    owned    and    eommanded 
Ih-  a  brnee  of  the  most    interest  in*,'  and 
eapal>le  mariners  ou  the  nmst,  Captains 
I^bdlen  and  Pol  hern  us.     Their  steamer  h 
nh*mi    iryt\    feet    long,    by   m   foot    beam, 
and  drawn  wo  little  water  that  it  ean  i*ven 
rnti    on    a    reasonably    moist    spot.      (Jet 
a    party   of    ten    or    fifteen    and    ehuiti^r 
this    steamer   to  ^o    down    the   Cnlora.fo 
irvtT    for   a    three    weekn'   trip    and    vou 
will    iiave   tlie   hunt  of  your    life.     Vou 
never  »Jreampil  of  the  ntiinber  and  variety 
«if  water  fowl.      Indians,   wlm  live  alon|r 
the   bftnkN  ean   be   hired    fur  a   tiide  to 
retrieve  the  birds,  and  they   will    make 
the  rtvenige  spaniel  ashaTned'  of  himself. 
The  (jiiail  tliat  inliuhit  the  niesquite  for- 
ests.  a   little   way   haek    from   tbe  river, 
nre    as    nunaTous    ns    blatkldr<ls    in    the 
most    favored    bluekbtrd    distrirts   of   the 
Saeramento,    They  nre  there  by  nuUions. 
Plenty    of    deer    of    tlie    lar^^e    *'niule" 
variety    are    here — their    untlers    hvmii 
nnly   seeond   to    the  elk.      1    vi^led   this 
'^nebantin^    rejrrjon    in    November.    1002. 
Tlie    jaan»e    is    Iheie    in    greater    n^nida^r 
and    variety    thun    probs^ldy    exist    any- 
where  else   in   the   west.      Xo  game  taw, 
hut    vou    must   gt^i   a    permit    from    the 
\te\ieiiii     eusttans     to     take     <:uns     and 
anununition    across  the   line. 


The  Course  of  Empire 

Devoted   to  Facts  of  Material   Progress  in  the  West 


Snowballing  Amon^  Roses 

Although  California  is  ihe  hind  of  flowers 
to  which  sno\vl)allin<»,  except  in  the  moun- 
tains, generally  is  forbidden,  exceptions  to 
the  rule  may  be  compelled.  Such  an  excep- 
tion, during  the  past  winter,  or  rainy  season. 
was  witnessed  in  San  Jose.  One  of  the  stage- 
drivers  to  and  from  Mount  Hamilton  brought 
from  there  a  barrel  carefully  packed  with 
snow,  and  presented  it  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Grant  school  in  the  Garden  City.  Then  the 
fun  began. 

Most  of  the  children  had  not  seen  snow 
before  except  on  the  distant  mountain- 
summits.  They  wanted  to  snowball,  but 
they  didn't  know  how,  and  they  approached 
the  problem  tentatively.  j\nd — here  is  the 
crowning  absurdity  of  the  situation — some 
of  their  teachers  didn't  know  liow  to  teach 
them;  although  they  were  adults,  never 
l)€fore  had  they  come  in  contact  with  snow. 
Some  of  the  little  chaj)-,  after  cautious  inves- 
tigation, declared  tliat  the  strange  white 
stuff  burned  their  tingers.  it  was  so  hot, 
and  others,  who  had  read  or  been  told  about 
it,  feared  that  their  hands  would  be  frozen 
by  the  first  contact  with  it. 

The  experimental  stage  soon  was  passed, 
however,  and  then  the  fun  was  fast  and 
furious.  It  was  such  ecstasy  as  eastern 
children  know,  with  the  zest  of  novelty  added 
to  it.  For  a  brief  time  school  traditions 
and  the  proprieties  maintained  between 
teachers  and  pupils  were  thrown  to  the 
winds,  and  there  was  none  so  high  or  so 
low  that  a  snowball  might  not  batter  him 
when  least  expected.  The  white  missiles 
whizzed  through  bushes  laden  with  roses  or 
clipped  the  stately  calla  lilies  from  their 
stems  as  a  knife  might  have  done.  It  was 
a  touch  of  winter  introduced  into  a  garden 
of  bloom  and  beauty,  and,  ah,  but  the  boys, 
big  and  little,  enjoyed  it. 


For  all  of  which  some  sort  of  reverence 
might  be  done  to  the  Mount  Hamilton  stage- 
driver — he  has  not  forgotten  that  he  once 
was   a  bov. 


Largest  Irrigation  System  Completed 

On  the  22d  and  23d  of  April,  about  all 
the  people  of  Stanislaus  county  and  vicinity 
celebrated  the  completion  of  the  Modesto 
and  Turlock  irrigation  systems.  They  were 
enthusiastic  in  jubilation,  and  they  had  much 
right  to  be,  for  the  completion  of  this,  the 
largest  irrigation  sy.stem  in  America,  means 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger  fc»r  the  people  of  the  alTected  district. 
The  outlay  on  this  enterprise  has  been  great 

-no  less 'than  $2,500,000,— but  the  ultimate 
returns  will  be  vastly  greater,  and  the  whole 
state  will  in  some  degree  be  a  beneficiary 
of  the  public  sj)irit  displayed  by  the  people 
of  Stanishuis. 


Unique  Exhibits  by  Women 

Exhibits  demonstrating  the  fact  that 
women  are  entering  fresh  fields  of  endeavor 
are  now  in  evidence  at  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition. Women  who  run  stock  farms  in 
Ohio  and  Colorado  show  blooded  cattle; 
a  feminine  mining  magnate  displays  speci- 
mens of  ore.  and  a  southern  cotton  planter 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  woman  can 
manage  a  plantation.  From  the  middle  west 
comes  a  successful  foundry  woman  with  her 
exhibit,  while  the  head  of  a  great  wagon 
factory  hails  from  New  York.  As  raisers 
of  small  fruits  and  in  dairying  and  poultry- 
keeping,  women  also  compete  for  recognition. 


T  H  IC    C  0  U  H  S  K    0  F    E  M  V  I  II 


l?f) 


The  Knlgfhts  Templar  Conclave 

The  twentj-ninth  triennial  conclave  of 
KnighUi  Teniplflr,  whic-h  cnnvfmes  in  Ban 
KniTHMsco  on  Scjttonilscr  fifth  ajKl  sixth,  will 
l>e  largfly  attended,  and  already  Iht^re  uro 
I  may  in  di  cut  ions  ihut  tlie  ev^nt  wjH  be 
notable  in  the  annals  of  the  wetjt^rn  raetropo* 
Us.  It  iH  anlidpati*<l  tluit  many  thousands 
of  people  will  be  in  San  Frand^ro  duriiig" 
the  eoeiinipnient,  toniing  westward  from  the 
St.  Loui.-i  FJxpo.siticin.  Arrangements  htivi? 
hcfn  made  for  enjoyable  excur[*ion^  about 
the  luiv  while  the  templars  an-  in  the  city, 
nml  thtM'r  visit  will  be  made  one  U»  be  remera- 
herecL  Strikinf;  poj^ters,  |>repared  by  the 
Ijouia.  lineHi'b  C'oiiipsiny,  have  been  scnttereil 
lhrnug:b<nit  lht>  United  States,  and,  taking 
it  for  all  in  all,  thv  lonelave  will  hi*  itiemor- 
itbh*  In   tlie  annuls  of  the  Knights  Templar. 


LtunchlBg  the  Cruiser  California 

U'hat  wfHild  Paul  Juno^ — be  nf  the  Hon 
irimmie  Kicbard — have  said  nVaait  the  niag- 
riil1<-ent  lin^tebiHs  ai  nujred  cruiser  California, 
rould  he  have  t^een  her  an  she  took  to  the 
water  on  April  2Sth  la^t?  The  California 
would  have  Ruited  Paul  Joiu-??.  Annnrnd  and 
f;i^t,  the  seeond  in  pcdnt  of  speed  of  all  the 
wariihip-i  in  the  woi  hi,  thr  Califi>rnia  is  in 
this  yrjir.  P.KM,  the  tini'^t  niodol  of  a  vessel 
that  oipn  have  made.  Without  disparagrin^ 
the  Bon  IbiTmne  Kiehard,  or  the  Con^+titution, 
or  the  Kearsar^e,  the  California  is  the  type 
of  vei^>4el  that  is  best  suited  to  defend  the 
c<dorH  that  for  the  tir*^t  time  In  history  were 
rtni  to  tbi-  Um*  on  Pnul  Jone?**  ship  at 
Phibididfdiia   in  the  fdd  iitrenurms  days, 

W  ith  MofnethinfT  of  the  3ash  that  ehariicter 
ized  the  advent  of  California  into  the  Union 
half  a  rentnry  or  more  ajtjo,  the  jjreat  msiu- 
of  war  that  bear?*;  her  name  wim  lauiu-hed 
into  th(*  harbor  from  the  Union  Iron  Works. 
Thf  time  fked  fnr  the  event  was  10:43  oVlock 
in  the  mornint,'.  For  an  lonir  prior  to  that 
lime  ten  thousand  people  had  their  eyuft 
on  the  jfi;^'antic  hull  of  the  cruiser,  which 
was  in  readiness  to  phmj^p  from  her  cradle 
into  the  sea  and  begin  her  history.  The 
datjjrhter  nf  the  governor  wan  at  haml  to 
fliristen  llie  vt^ssel,  and  the  strains  of  the 
"Star  Span;;led  F^annei"  \\*'rv  somidinLT,  when 
tlie  r;ilifi(riii:i  be;^an  !•»  move.  This  was 
live  minute-  before  the  schedule  time.  Slowly 
lit  tirst,  hat  with  inerejv^inj^  speed,  the  name- 
j^ake  of  the  Golden  State  went  down  into 
the  waves,  and  the  i-heers  of  the  ten  thousand 
answered  tlie  booniini?  of  i^uns  and  deafening 
walute^  of  the  mighty  tleet  that  stood  off 
in  the  ehannel  and  wehonied  !ier  hirth.  Thus 
was  the  California  ehristened — ^the  finest 
erniser  of  the  navy,  and  when  slie  hiy  at 
anchor  a  moment  Inter,  slijj;hUy  astir  on 
the  swell,  ten  thousand  tongues  spoke  her 
praise,  for  she  mde  well. 
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The  Calif orniii  is  lonp  for  a  ship  of  war — 
502  feet.  Her  breadth  is  proportionately 
^reat  being  fi.')  feet,  or  more  than  that  of  the 
big  nierehantiiien,  the  Korm  and  Siberia. 
But  there  is  no  indication  of  her  great 
width  when  slie  is  viewed  from  the  bow. 
Sharp  and  shapely  the  lines  run  aft.  and 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  bulge  or  heaviness, 
even  though  armor  plates  unease  her  sides. 
The  Talifornia's  engines  will  drive  her  at 
a  speefl  of  twenty- three  knots.  A  year  will 
elapse,  however,  befon*  the  vessef  ean  be 
given  her  trial   trip. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  ht»w  large  a  part 
of  the  new  United  States  Navy  has  Imvu  built 
on  the  Pacitie  coast.  Twenty-one  war  vessels 
of  all  classes  have  been  laid  down  in  San 
Francisco  and   five  in  other  coast  cities. 


Pure  Food  and  Health 

Doubtless  the  influence  of  the  Pure  Food 
Exposition,  which  recently  elos^'d  in  San 
Franeis<»o,  could  not  be  estimated,  and  were 
the  attempt  made  it  probablj'  would  result 
in  under-cstimation,  for  the  good  acc^om- 
plished  by  such  an  enterprise  is  in  its 
very  nature  invisible  and  intangibl(^  In  a 
general  way,  men  recognize  that  their  health, 
the  welfare  that  hinges  upon  health  and  life 
itself,  arc  dependent  upon  the  fooil  they  eat, 
but,  when  it  comes  to  specific  appreciation 
of  the  fact,  they — well,  they  eat  what  happens 
to  come  their  way.  To  t(»ac]i  them  to  know 
and  eat  belter  food,  and  to  .see  that  it 
eomes  their  way;  this  was  the  mission  of 
the  exposition,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  accomplished  much  in  tliis  line.  It 
was  among  the  insnlliciently  re<'ognize<l 
factors  that  make  for  the  go(Ml  of  tlie  pet)ple. 


Plant  Experiment  Station  at  Chico 

The  I'nited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  selected  at  Ohico.  California,  a  site 
for  n  plant  intro<luction  gardi-n  and  experi- 
ment station  that  will  be  the  principal  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  in  this  country  and  will 
probably  become  tlie  greatest  in  the  world. 
It  will  l»e  devoted  to  experimental  culture 
of  plants  introdu<'ed  from  all  ]>arts  of  the 
world  and  of  those  already  grown  here,  to 
testing  new  agricultural  and  horticultural 
crops  and  the  improvement  of  those  already 
grown.  It  will  1k»  the  great  experimental 
farm  of  the  United  States,  and  the  work 
carried  on  there  will  be  of  vast  importance 
to  the  agricultural  and  hortioulturnl  indus- 
tries of  the  country  and  of  the  world. 

The  greatest  imme<liate  benefit  no  doubt 
will  be  felt  in  this  state,  and  particularly 
in  the  great  Sacramento  valley  where  the 
institution  will  Ik*  located.  The  presence  of 
such  an  institution  cannot  fail  to  stim- 
ulate   agricultural    and    horticultural    efTort. 


Demonstrations  of  new  jiossihilities  of  soil 
and  climate  will  result  in  the  development  of 
new  avenues  of  profitable  employment,  with 
beneficial  results  not  only  to  the  particular 
industries  directly  alTected.  but,  through 
them,  to  all  the  interests  of  the  state. 

The  sele<'tion  of  the  Chico  site  is  an  impor- 
tant oflicial  recognition  of  the  advantages  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  state  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  w^idest  possible 
range  of  products,  including  tender  plants 
from  the  tropical  regions.  Chico  is  situated 
in  the  Sacramento  valley,  seventy-five  miles 
north  of  Sacramento,  the  st4ite  capital.  This 
was  the  most  northerly  site  considered  by 
the  gentlemen  who  made  the  selection.  P.  II. 
Dorset t,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  insti- 
tution, spent  several  months  in  a  close  study 
of  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  in  all  the 
districts  of  California  likely  to  prove  suitable. 
He  was  assisted  by  Professor  A.  V.  Stuben- 
rauch  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
depaitment  decided  to  locate  the  plant  in 
this  state  on  account  of  the  climate,  which 
admits  of  the  cultivation  of  tender  plants 
in  the  open  air,  but  to  these  experts  was 
left  the  task  of  selecting  the  best  sjjot  in 
the  state. 


Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows 

The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  will 
hold  its  Sovereign  Crand  Lodge  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, S<'i>teml>er  10th  to  24th.  inclusive.  The 
members  of  the  order  will  gather  at  St.  I^uis 
for  Odd  Fellows'  Day.  on  September  9th. 
and  will  then  journey  westward  to  the  Pacific 
slope.  The  official  train,  bitaring  the  Grand 
Sire,  DcfMity  (!rand  Sire  and  other  officers 
and  meud>ers  of  the  Sovereign  (Jrand  lx)dge, 
will  be  made  up  at  St.  I^ouis,  with  a  section 
from  Chicago  which  will  join  it  at  Kansas 
City.  The  oflicial  train  will  leave  St.  TjOuis 
for  California  in  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  September  KUh,  and  will  be  c<mipo8ed  of 
from  four  to  six  sections.  It  will  contain 
spe<'ial  cars  for  committees,  and  will  have 
other  s]»ecial  cars  fitted  up  for  reception, 
obs<>rvation  and  entertainment.  The  Odd 
Fellows  believe  in  carrying  good  things  with 
them,  so  these  s|K*ciaI  cars  will  contain 
pianos  and  everytliing  else  that  might  be 
needed  to  nuike  the  long  journey  pleasant. 
There  will  Iw  six  or  eight  sleej)ers  attached 
to  each  section. 

lleduced  rates  for  the  round  trip  have  been 
ma<l(;  by  the  different  railroads,  based  on 
one  regular  fare  for  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  from  one  cent  down  to 
thrw'  fourths  of  a  c<»nt  per  mile  for  through 
travel,  witli  stoji-overs.  at  and  west  of  the 
transcontinental  gateways  of  (-hieago.  St. 
Louis,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans;  and  one 
H'gular  fare  and  less,  with  stop-over  privileges 
in  the  Uocky  mountain  section,  etc.,  according 
to  distance  from  San  Francisco;  and  special 
rates  throughout  Pacific  slope  territory. 
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The  eaatern  Odd  Fellows  who  take  this 
journey  to  the  far  west  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  and  partake 
of  the  hospitality  of  California  will  be 
afforded  many  fine  side  trips  en  route.  The 
famous  Georgetown  loop  will  be  seen;  there 
will  be  trips  into  the  canyons  of  the  Rocky 
mountains;  a  day  will  be  spent  at  Colorado 
Springs,  giving  those  who  desire  it  a  chance 
to  ascend  Pike's  Peak;  there  will  be  trolley 
rides  to  Manitou  and  the  Garden  of  the 
'Gods;  and  a  day  and  night  stop  at  Salt 
Lake  city,  affording  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  great  Mormon  tabernacle  and  to  enjoy 
bathing  in  Salt  Lake. 

In  California  are  more  wonders  to  be  seen, 
and  hundreds  of  attractive  side  trips  have 
been   arranged. 


Useful  Machine  for  Farmers 

Modern  methods  on 
the  farm  are  bringing 
dollars  to  the  owners, 
where  a  few  years  ago 
cents  wore  received. 
This  is  not  due  to  acci- 
dent. A  firat-class  farm 
and  truck -garden  is  now 
run  like  a  factory.  The 
leakages  are  being  stop- 
ped; machinery,  with 
its  strong  arm,  is  help- 
ing the  farmers.  By 
guarding  tlie  result  of 
their  labor,  it  prevents 
the  great  loss  which 
they  have  hitliorto  sus- 
tained through  lack  of 
proper  facilities. 
The  illustration  shows 
'  the  Climax  spray  pump 
made  by  the  Dayton 
Supply  Company.  This 
is  a  double-acting  pump,  with  spraying  appar- 
atus for  destroying  insects  and  fungi  growlli 
on  fruit  trees.  It  may  also  be  used 
for  whitewashing  fences  and  tree  trunks, 
for  washing  wagons  and  windows,  and  for 
a  great  number  of  other  useful  purposes 
which  the  Californian  orchardist  should 
appreciate. 


^^ 


California's  Wine  Industry 

The  wine  industry  of  California  has 
assumed  enormous  proportions  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  France,  tlic  home  of 
wine  making,  "the  very  vineyard  of  the 
earth,"  has  taken  fright  at  the  formidable 
competition  which  this  country  has  engen- 
dered, says  the  Pittsburg  Difipatch.  If  there 
were  any  doubt  of  this  attitude  before,  it 
has  been  dispelled  by  the  action  of  the 
jury  at  the  recent  Paris  Exposition,  which 
barred  from  competition  all  California  wines 
bearing    labels    in    imitation    of    celebrated 


French  vintages.  Medals  were  awarded  for 
California  wines  in  the  first  exposition  in 
which  they  were  entered,  namely,  tlie  Vienna 
Exposition  of  187(].  Since  tben  the  liner 
varieties  of  grapes,  such  as  the  Zinfandel, 
the  Mataros  and  the  Carignans,  have  been 
introduced,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  equal 
and  even  surpass  the  finest  imported  brands 
of  wines.  The  making  of  wine  in  California 
has  been  taken  up  in  the  characteristic 
American  fashion  and  developed  along  scien- 
tific lines. 


Money  in  Hens 

The  man  of  small  means  who  is  thinking 
of  settling  in  California,  probably  could  find 
no  investment  promising  more  immediate, 
assured  and  excellent  returns  than  result 
from  the  poultry  business.  Instances  demon- 
strating the  truth  of  this  assertion  are  many, 
and  the  following  cases  are  cited  not  because 
they  are  more  striking  than  others,  but 
merely  because  the  data  relating  to  them 
chances  to  be  at  hand. 

Near  llollistcr,  B.  B.  Alansfield  has  forty 
acres  of  land  valued  at  $40  an  acre,  on  which 
he  carries  2,000  hens.  Half  the  necessary 
feed  is  raised  on  tlie  land.  During  the 
season  of  1902,  2,975  chicks  were  hatched. 
During  the  hatching  season  five  men  are 
employed,  but  at  other  times  three  do  the 
necessary  work.  From  January  1,  1902,  to 
;May  31,  1902,  a  period  of  five  months,  the 
eggs  marketed  by  Mr.  Mansfield  brought  in 
cash  returns,  $1,707.50;  poultry,  $147.95, 
making  a  total  of  $1,960.45. 

Another  case  is  that  of  R.  E.  Bryant,  who 
has  a  five-acre  poultry  farm  within  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  Hollister  postoflice. 
This  is  not  what  would  be  termed  a  princely 
domain,  but  from  the  hens  raised  on  thii 
bit  of  Land  Mr.  Bryant  is  clearing  $150  a 
month.  Evidently  there  is  money  in  the 
unpretentious  hen,  and  San  Benito  county 
residents  are  evidently  hearing  this  truth  in 
mind. 


California's  Oil  Industry 

The  growth  of  the  oil  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia in  recent  years  has  been  phenomenal. 
From  a  position  of  little  or  no  importance 
it  has  sprung  to  that  of  one  of  the  leading 
wealth-producers  of  the  state.  In  his  recent 
annual  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Trade, 
(jcneral  Chipman  announced  that  there  are 
in  the  state  2.500  oil-producing  wells  in 
fourteen  districts.  These  wells  i)r()duced  20.- 
000,000  barrels  of  oil  in  190:j.  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  yield  will  be  increased  by  fifty 
per  cent  during  the  current  vear,  and  that  the 
total  in  1905  will  reach  50.000.000  barrels. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  there  practically 
was  no  oil  industry  in  this  state  seven  years 
ago,  the  significance  of  these  figures  will  be 
understood. 


Plays  and  the  Players 


Something 
About 
Theatrical 
Hodgepodge 


Theatrical  luaiia^eis  <'laiin  that  tlie  public 
is  rcspoiisihlo  for  the  class  of  plays  that 
is  presented  to  it.  This  is  but 
another  way  of  saying  that  the 
theatrical  manager,  being  a 
merchant  in  hi-^  line,  keeps  on 
his  shelves  and  sells  to  his 
patrons  just  such  goods  as  they  want  to  buy. 

In  a  sense,  the  nuinager  is  right:  lie 
is  as  much  a  merchant  as  i^  the  j)roprietor 
of  a  department  store,  or  the  vender  of 
Mowers  on  a  street  corner;  and.  as  much 
a«  they,  he  endeavors  to  keep  in  stock  such 
articles  as  will  sell.  Hut  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  tlie  merchant,  whether  of  the 
great  store,  the  flower-stand,  or  the  theater, 
finds  himself  with  a  stock  of  goods  on  his 
shelves  that  will  not  sell.  What  then? 
Are  th<»  goods  still  fair  samples  of  what 
the  people  want?  Is  the  merchant's  claim 
that  his  stock  is  an  evidence  of  popular 
taste  yet  valid?  And.  if  so,  what  ails  the 
public,  that  it  will  not   invest? 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  last  winter 
was  a  hard  season  for  managers  of  theait^rs. 
The  fact  cannot  be  doubted,  for  the  managers 
themselves  set  the  very  earth  am()an  with 
their  doleful  proclamation  <  f  the  fact.  From 
east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  great 
managers  sulTered  and  smaller  (Uies  went  to 
the  tinancial  wall.  It  apj)ears.  then,  that 
the  dranuitic  merchants  have  found  them- 
selves with  a  stock  of  unsalable  goods  on 
their  shelves.     Why? 

With  profound  re>pect  for  the  gentlemen 
who  hold  the  present  destinies  of  the  drama 
in  their  kee])ing,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
answer  to  the  foregoing  question  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  at  all  times 
offering  such  goods  as  the  people  wish  to  buy. 

For  a  scries  of  years,  rapidly  becoming 
painful  in  the  retrospect,  the  theater-going 
public  has  been  dosed  with  a  species  of 
theatrical  fiub-dub  and  tinsel  flim-flam  which 
at  its  best  is  Weber  and   Fields  or  Rogers 


Brothers,  and  at  its  worst  is — Heaven  alone 
knows  what  thing  of  histrionic  agony.  You 
go  to  a  theater  hoping  to  see  something  of 
at  lea>t  fair  merit,  and  what  3^011  really 
see  is  ji  plotless,  pointless,  idealcss  jumble 
that  is  no  more  related  to  legitimate  drama 
than  it  is  to  a  Georgia  camp  nu»eting.  Into 
an  incongruous  and  shapeless  whole  has  been 
introduce<l  an  indefinite  proportion  of  Bowery 
humor  and  Coney  Island  wit,  all  leading 
through  nothing  tangible  to  nowhere  in 
particular.  If  you  laugh  at  the  meaningless 
jumble,  you  are  ashamed  of  yourself;  if 
you  do  not  laugh,  you  are  none  the  less 
ashamed. 

When  this  vapid  and  plotless  melange  first 
was  pres<'nted  to  the  public  as  some  sort 
of  deformed  child  of  the  drama,  people  were 
attracted  to  it  by  its  very  absurdity;  they 
wanted  to  s«»e  if  they  could  give  the  thing 
a  nanje.  They  went,  as  they  might  go  to 
observe  a  clown  in  a  circus,  wishing  to 
.see  human  folly  at  its  most  foolish.  But. 
as  an  exclusive  diet  of  clown  would  prove 
nauseating,  so  has  the  meaningless  and 
no-whit  her  hodgepodge  of  many  of  the 
theaters;  the  public  are  aweary  of  it. 

As  for  the  proof  of  the  latter  statement — 
well,  if  the  managers  do  not  notice  it  in  the 
condition  of  their  exchequers,  perhaps  there 
is  none.  And  the  hopeful  say  a  change  for 
the  better  is  already  apparent  (m  the  theatri- 
cal horizon.     Is  it?  A.  J.  W. 


A  Strong  Stock  Company 

The  new  Neill-Morosco  Company,  now  at 
the  California  theater  for  the  summer,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  stock  organizations  that 
has  visited  San  Francisco.  Howard  Gould,  the 
new  leading  man.  was  the  successor  to  James 
K.  Ilackett  in  the  Frohman  productions  of 
"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  and  "Rupert  of 
Hentsau."    I^st  season  he  was  leading  man 
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vvith  Blanche  Wnhh  iiniin«:r  tbe  long  New 
York  run  of  "Kesur  recti  on."  Aniiflia  Gar  finer, 
the  new  loading  woman,  ocoiipied  a  f;imilar 
position  with  Faverahaiu  last  season  in 
**  Ira  prudence'*;  Ceorp?  Woodward,  the  come- 
dian, was  William  IL  Crane's  suceesf^or  with 
Stuart  Robson  aft^r  the  dissolution  cf  the 
Robson-Crane  partncr^liip.  lie  was  out  here 
three  ye«rs  ago  at  the  Columbia  theater  in 
the  leading  role  of  "Sag  Harbor.'*  Harry 
Mestayer,  the  jiiTenilo,  has  been  leaditig  man 


Melbourne  MacBowcU 

Melbourne  I^IacDowell  at  the  Crand  Op^ra 
House,  8nn  Francisco,  recent ly*  relwt/^s  a  very 
amusing  story  of  the  day?5  when  he  was 
playing  general  utility  at  the  Boston 
Museum.  This  theater  contained  the  strong- 
est dramatic  company  in  the  I'nitwl  States, 
It^  roHter  included '  William  Warren,  the 
elder  Walhick.  Chnrlotte  Cushman.  Kdwjn 
Honth.  Kilwiu  Furrcst,  Mary  Cury,  E.  L. 
IhivcTipnrt,  Lawrence  Barrett  and 
Fanny  Ilavenport.  One  night 
when'  'Midi us  Cirsar'*  wan  the 
|>rnnrjim  with  Barrett  nf*  Cas^^ius, 
und  MrieDowel!  in  the  sidiordinate 
role  of  Pindus,  an  incident  occur- 
red which  tbreateneil  to  cat  short 
MacDoweM'B  stfige  career.  It  was 
his  duty,  in  the  last  act,  to  hold 
up  a  sword  so  that  Barret t.  as 
Ca«i«iius,  might  impale  bini*elf 
uyum  it.  Jii^t  hefnrc  the  ^t;irt  of 
the  act,  Ccnrge  Wilj^on.  Charlie 
Barron,  and  four  or  five  other 
wags  induc'tnl  ^facDiwell  to  cover 
his  hare  arms  with  a  dark  piiwder 
known  a^  "g>*p\v  setting."  When 
the  motrcnt  arriv»*d.  and  Barrett 
1  utibcd  a  gain-*  I  MiicDowclF^  sword, 
there  came  from  tht-  audience 
shrieks  and  rr>tirs  of  laugh tcr.  The 
coloring  from  MacDovvclTs  arms 
lind  tiaiie  olT  on  Barrett*^  *inow* 
while  ttmic.  and  the  priot  of  Mae* 
Doweir^  arms  and  Iingf^rs^  was 
inimistakably  apparent.  Barrett 
uas  terrihly  diiiconceried,  and  it 
ujis  m^t  till  be  confronted  hiniBclf 
in  his  iiressing-room  mirror  that 
lie  understood  the  cau-e  of  the 
mirth  of  the  audience.  He  wii?» 
furious  and  threatened  MacDowcll 
uith  vengeance.  The  young  actm 
realised  that  be  was  permanently 
nut  nf  the  great  actor*s  good 
hnok^,  and  wisely  sent  in  bis 
rcHignation.  It  was  not  until 
many  years  after  that  Barrett 
^^ave  any  indi cation  of  having  for- 
t'otten    the    u n intent ituial    affront. 


MELAOURN'R      UKCOOWTXU 

with  Cbauneey  Oleott  for  the  past  tw^o  years. 
He  is  one  of  the  host  juvenile  actors  in  the 
profession,  Theresa  Maxwell  was  leading 
woman  with  Lawrence  D'Orsay  in  "The  Karl 
of  Paw  tucket*'  last  season.  The  balance  of  the 
company  includes  the  favorites  of  last  year's 
organization — Thomas  Oberle,  Frank  Mac- 
V'icars,  Wilfred  Rogers,  11.  S.  Duffield,  Robert 
Morris,  H,  D.  (iinn,  Elsie  Esmond  and 
Phosa  McAllister.  The  repertoire  includes 
"VV'heu  We  Were  Twenty -One/*  ''Imprudence," 
"The  Cavalier,"  "Secret  Serviee,**  and  possibly 
"The   Sign   of  the   Four.*' 


Mivk>,  yh^^ 


Fischer*8  theater,  the  popular 
playhouse  in  f^nn  Francises,  hRj* 
been  greatly  enlargcfl  and  improved,  and 
now  is  one  of  the  bclter-ebiss  opera  houses 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  claimed  for  it 
that  the  new  arrangements  will  permit  of 
the  building  being  emptied  of  an  audience 
of  over  1,6(^0  people  in  less  than  two  and 
one  half  minntcs.  At  tbe  opening  an  entire 
new  company  will  appear  in  the  burb'sque, 
"U.  S.,"  which  is  declared  to  be  funnier  than 
"Fiddle  Dee  Dee,"  Among  tlie  new  n^em- 
bers  of  the  stock  company  are  \'orke  and 
Adams,  Edwin  Clark,  the  leading  man 
of     tbe     "Chinese     Honeymoon"     Company, 
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A.  Fields,  Caroline  Hull,  leading  comedienne, 
who  is  both  a  splendid  actress  and  sinjjer, 
Edna  Aup:,  and  two  great  dancers.  Ben 
Dillon  nnd  Roy  Alton,  of  the  old  company, 
will  remain. 


In  the  Majestic  theater  San  Francisco  has 
a  new  and  magnificent  playhouse.  Its  loca- 
tion, on  Market  street  between  Eighth  and 
Ninth,  is  one  among  many  indications  of  the 
growth  of  the  western  metropolis  toward  the 
Pacific  ocean. 


(fcnthc.  |>li<>i.i 
PAULINE  LOKD,  A  SAN   FRANCISCO  GIKL  WHO  SKKKS 
FOR   STAGE   HONORS 

Tlie  latest  San  Francisco  aspirant  for 
histrionic  honors  is  ^liss  Paiuline  Lord,  who 
is  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  western 
metropolis.  Miss  Lord  will  make  her  debut 
in  a  three-act  play  which  has  been  written 
for  her  by  a  well-known  playwright.  Although 
but  seventeen  years  of  age,  she  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Jennie  Morrow  Long  College  uf  Voice 
and  Action,  and,  as  she  is  a  young  Indy  of 
more  than  ordinary  charms,  her  many  friends 
prophesy  a  Buccessful  future  for  her. 


The  Alcazar  now  is  presenting  many  plays 
of  New  York.  London  and  Paris  repute  that 
are  new  to  San  Francisco.  Frederic  Belasco 
and  E.  D.  Price,  of  its  management,  have 
been  in  the  east  for  the  past  six  weeks  secur- 
ing more  novelties,  and  looking  over  the 
eastern  stock  organizations.  The  summer 
engagement  of  White  Whittlesey,  a  young 
romantic  actor,  will  be  of  interest  to  theater- 
goers. He  will  be  supported  by  Marie  Rawson 
and  tlie  Alcazar  stock  company,  and  will 
first  appear.  June  27th,  in  Richard  Harding 
Davis's  *'Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  as  dramatized 
bv  Augustus  Tljomas. 


The  Orphcum  theater,  in  San  Francisco, 
has  secured  a  long  list  of  attractions  which 
will  l)e  presented  at  that  playhouse  during 
the  present  summer.  Among  the  rest  will 
be  Helen  Bertram.  Foster  and  Foster,  and 
the  llomain  trio.  Few  theaters  maintain 
as  consistently  ex wl lent  a  line  of  vaudeville 
protluctions  as  does  the  Orpheum.  Of  course 
the  quality  varies,  but  it  does  not  often 
deserve  to  be  designated  as  bad,  while  not 
infrequently   it  is   very  good. 


In  the  course  of  a  powerful  analysis  of 
the  acting  of  Richard  Mansileld,  who  recently 
appeared  in  San  Francisco  in 
Mansfield  *lvan.  the  Terrible,''  Peter  Robert- 
as an  son  used  the  following  language: 
Actor  "^^  would  be  hard  to  say  where 
^lansfield  was  at  his  greatest. 
The  scene  in  the  fourth  act  was,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  finest  of 
his  work:  it  was  so  carefully  and  discreetly 
managed  that  the  audience,  who  expected  to 
be  led  up  to  a  strong  dramatic  climax,  only 
realized  its  value  after  the  curtain  had  fallen. 
Hut  the  truth  is  that  the  performance  was 
so  full  of  an  art  which  we  have  very  seldom 
had  a  chance  to  st»e  that  the  audience  were 
too  intent  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  to  feel  that 
impulse  which  a  mere  dramatic  situation 
can  always  arouse  to  break  into  excited 
applause.  It  is  not  an  exciting  perform- 
ance: it  is  one  which  tells  by  virtue  of  the 
artistic  power  of  the  actor." 


The  coming  of  Maude  .Adams  to  the  Col- 
umbia theater,  in  San  Francisco,  is  a  dram- 
atic event  of  an  interest  second  only  to 
the  recent  appearance  of  Richard  Mansfield 
in  that  city.  Indeed,  it  need  not  be  doubted 
that  many  people  are  more  interested  in 
the  wonderful  little  actress  than  they  were 
in  the  great  actor,  for  hers  is  a  personality 
that  allures  more.  perhai)s,  than  that  of 
any  modern  [)layer.  Not  often  do  two  such 
people  as  Manstield  and  Miss  Adams  succeed 
each  other  on  one  stage,  either  in  the  east 
or  the  west. 


Books  and  Writers 


An  eastern  review  welcomes  with  a  song 
of  rejoicing  Robert  Bnrr's  new  book,  "Over 
the  Border/'  and  in  the  exii- 
"Ovcr  the  berance     of     its     entluisiasni 

Border"  and  declares  the  erstwhile  west- 
Robert  Barr  erner  to  be  the  prince  of 
American  story  writers.  This 
is  nice,  and  must  tickle  Mr.  I5arr'.s  sense  of 
humor.  There  was  a  time — but,  as  Kipling 
says,  that  is  another  story. 

Robert  Barr,  novelist  and  journalist,  who 
recently  purchased  the  London  Jdler,  whit-h 
for  some  years  he  edited  with  Jerome  K. 
Jerome,  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage  that  "a  prophet  is  not  without  honor 
save  in  his  own  country" — at  least,  until 
distance  lends  enchantment. 

Mr.  Barr  can  now  see  the  humorous  side 
of  his  past  struggles,  but  there  was  a  time 
when  the  element  of  humor  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence. 

Robert  Barr  still  is  an  American,  although 
as  a  species  of  mild  entertainment  he  flings 
a  merry  gibe  at  us  now  and  then  from  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  But  American  crit- 
ics can  not  well  lay  it  up  against  him,  for  the 
laugh  is  decidedly  upon  his  side  and  he 
exercises  it  as  his  prerogative,  lie  laughs 
because  he  considers  it  timely;  broad  smiles 
seem  befitting  and  in  excellent  taste  to  the 
adopted    Londoner. 

Mr.  Barr  was  a  Detroit  man — "just  a 
westerner  with  literary  aspirations,"  accord- 
ing to  obtuse  eastern  publishers — and  they 
would  have  none  of  him.  But  western 
genius  refuses  to  recognize  defeat.  As  fast 
as  young  Barr*s  book  manuscrript  came  back, 
it  was  again  started  out  to  find  a  publisher. 
He  was  frowned  upon,  wet-blanketed,  ignore<l, 
but  he  worked  doggedly  away  witli  a  will 
that  was  as  indomitable  as  his  courage  was 
dauntless. 

After  he  had  submitted  his  book  to  every 
well-known  publisher  in  America  and  had 
it  refused  by  each,  he  did  not  sit  down 
and  gird  himself  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes; 
not  Mr.  Barr.  On  the  contrary,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  west,  he  arose  to  the  occasion. 


squared  a  i)air  cf  very  sturdy  shoulders, 
and  shaking  tlie  dust  of  his  native  land  from 
his  feet  hied  him  to  London  and  proceeded 
to  start  the  much-despised  fledgling  of  his 
brain  f>n  its  rounds  among  the  London  pub- 
lishing houses. 

llis  surprise  and  gratification  may  be  imag- 
ined when  he  was  summoned  by  the  first 
publisher  to  whom  he  had  submitted  it — 
one  of  the  best-known  publishers  in  London — 
and  was  informed  that  his  book  was  accepted 
and  the  London  firm  would  arrange  at  once 
with  a  well-known  American  publisher  to 
have  it  issued  simultaneously  in  America. 

Mr.  Barr  was  master  of  the  situation. 
He  signed  the  contract  with  business-like 
promptness,  and  then,  as  a  man  who  likes 
to  be  as  honest  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, and  who  also  relishes  his  little  joke  now 
and  then,  he  informed  his  publishers  that 
the  book  had  already  been  refused  by  every 
publisher  in  America  and  its  publication  at 
honie  was  doubtful,  lie  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  be  told  suavely  by  the  Londoner 
that  the  fact  mentioned  by  him  made  not 
the  slight^'st  difl'erence,  as  there  was  not  a 
publisher  in  America  but  would  esteem  it 
a  privilege  to  handle  any  book  which  bore 
the  imprint  of  their  house,  or  of  any  well- 
known    London    fuiblishing    house. 

Mr.  Barr  soon  discovered  the  truth  of  this. 
His  book,  with  the  approval  of  the  London 
publisher,  came  to  an  American  publisher 
who    had    refused     it   some      months   before. 

"Why !"    said    that    power    behind    the 

throne:  but  what  he  said  \%as  not  intended 
for  publication.  He  accepted  the  book  with 
great  alacrity;   it  was  a   rare  opportunity. 

There  have  been  other  books  since  by 
Robert  Barr,  and  American  publishers  have 
displayed  a  cheerful  promptness  in  regard 
to  handling  them.  "Over  the  Border"  is  the 
latest;  an  entertaining  tale  of  the  English 
civil  war.  It  has  been  hailed  with  a  delight 
that  is  touching:  and  that  is  the  reason  the 
one-time  "westerner  with  literary  aspira- 
tions," is  smiling  broadly  at  us. 

Em/,auktii  Vori;:. 
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<<Shapes 
of  Clay'* 


Omar,  in  the  potter's  shop,  "stood  sur- 
rounded by  the  shapes  of  clay,"  and  marveled 
much.  He  that  would  not  marvel, 
admire  and  enjoy  much  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  riches  contained 
in  "Shapes  of  Clay,"  a  new  book 
of  verses  by  Ambrose  Bierce, 
knows  not  by  taste  Falernian  of  the  rarest, 
knows  not  by  sij^lit  tlie  face  and  form  of 
Poesy,  nor  by  ear  the  voice  of  Thought, 
nor  by  touch  the  gold  of  Wit  or  the  steel 
of  Satire,  and  to  sum  up  the  senses  five, 
possesses  a  pitifully  poor  scent  for  true 
Humor,  (ireek  or  (iotbic.  If  there  be  any 
who  may  care  to  attempt  to  refute  this,  let 
them  rend  the  book  and  be  refuted  them- 
selves. To  promote  the  rt'ading  of  the  book 
this  review  is  written. 

''Shapes  of  Clay"  is  a  collection  of  Mr. 
Bierce's  miscellaneous  poetry  and  verse.  The 
pieces  are  diverse  in  subject  and  treatment, 
serious,  sentimental,  satiric  and  humorous; 
some   of  his  greatest   work  is  here,  some  of 

his  best  and  some  of  his  minor. 

In  all,  however,  the  master- touch 

is  visible  and  palpable,  whether 

it  towers  and  thrills  in  impres- 
sive architectonics  of  the  majes- 
tic, the  "Invocation."  whether  it 

looses  thunder  not  less  loud  and 

deep     than     Swift's     or     Pope's. 

or  whether  it  lightens  and  laughs 

like  the  tlashing  satire  and   wit 

of  that  other,  yet  older,  modern 

Aristophanes,     the     satiric-lyric 

poet  Heine. 

The  first  place  be   to   Bierce's 

poetry,  which   is  true  and  noble 

poetry   none   the   less   because   it 

is   quite   raptureless,    because    it 

is    spoken    and    not    sung.      The 

"Invocation."     aside      from      its 

length,    is.    or    should    be.    sutli- 

eiently    well    known    to    warrant 

its   omission    here.      The   ''Death 

of     Grant"     likewise     has     been 

extolled    and    partly    republished 

by  recent  notice  writers,  so  stern 

is    it.    so    august,    so    reverently 

humble.      It    is    not    possible    in 

confined    space    to   (piote   any    of 

the  longer  pwms;    io  quote  from 

them    would    mean    to    mutilate. 

Yet  these   lines,  complete,   under 

the    title.    "Creation,"    may    be 

re]>roduced: 

God  drea!ne<l— the  suns  sprang 
tlaniinp   into   space 

And  sailing  worlds  with  many 
a    venturous    race ! 

He  woke — His  smile  alone  illu- 
mined   si)ace. 

With  the  simpler  and  senti- 
mental poetry  of  this  author,  a 
direct  appeal  for  the  repeal  of 
the  IciF  t  alio  nix  urged  against  him 
bv  so  manv   of  the   fair,  yet  so 


unfair,  sex  may  be  powerfully  presented. 
What  the  rule  of  the  distaff  of  Omphale 
may  mean  in  the  way  of  standards, 
shall  not  be  discussed  here.  Let  us  rather 
invite  our  fair  readers  to  bestow  their 
attention  upon  two  exquisitely  tender  and 
pathetic  poems: 


We    heard    a    song-bird    trilling — 
Twas    but    a    night    ago. 

Such    ra])ture    he    was    rilling 
As    only    we    could    know. 

This     morning     he     is     flinging 
His   music    from    the   tree, 

But  something  in  the  singing 
Is   not  the  same  to  me. 

His    inspiration    fails    him. 
Or  he  has  lost  his  skill. 

Naninc.    Nanine,    what    ails    him 
That    he    sliould    sing   so    ill  ? 


photo,  WA<ihin|^on. 
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Xanine    is    not    replying — 

She  hears   no   earthly  song. 
The   sun    and    ])ird   are   lyinj? 

And  the  night  is,   O,  so  long ! 

Equal  in  simple  grace,  equal  in  saddened 
beauty    is: 

PRESENTIMKNT 

With   saintly   grace   and   reverent    tread, 

She    walked    among    the    graves    with    nie : 
Her  every  footfall  seemed  to  be 

A    benediction   on   the   dead. 

The   guardian    spirit    of   the   place 

She   seemed,   and    I    some   ghost    forlorn 
Surprised    in    the   untimely    mom 

She  made  with   her   resplendent   face. 

Moved   by   some   waywardness   of  will. 
Three  paces  from   the  path  apart 
She   stepped   and   stood — my   prescient    heart 

Was  stricken  with  a  passing  chill. 

The   folk-lore   of  the   years  agone 
Remembering,   I   smiled  and  thougMt : 
"Who  shudders  suddenly  at  naught, 

His   grave   is   being   trod   upon." 

But  now  I  know  that  it  was  more 

Than   idle  fancy,   O,  my   sweet, 

I  did   not   think   such   little   feet 
Could  make  a  Iniried   heart   so   sore! 

"Reminded,"  "Amitber  Way/'  are  almost 
as  pure  and  line,  l^astly,  let  lliere  be  a  final 
couplet  added,  two  lines  that  say  in  epi<jrram 
all  that  Sohi tier's  "Khret  die  Frauen"  says 
in  a  poem: 

WOMAN 

Study    good    women    and    ignore    the    rest. 
For  he  best  knows  the  sex  who  knows  the  best. 

When  one  endeavors  to  quote  some  of  the 
satire  in  the  book,  a  rich  profusion  make.s 
difficult  the  choiee.  It  is  in  satire  that  the 
rare  strain  of  Bieree's  genius  is  most  highly 
perfected  and  productive.  To  quote  where 
quoting  seems  almost  trivial: 

pop:sv 
Successive  bards  pursue  ambitious  fire 
That    shines,    Oblivion,    above    thy    mire. 
The   latest    mounts    his    predecessor's    trunk, 
And  sinks   his  brother  ere  himself  is   sunk. 
So  die   ingloriously   Fame's   elite. 
But   dams   of   dunces    keep   the   line   complete. 

In  view  of  the  weight  and  dignity  of  the 
volume  whence  they  are  taken,  these* extracts 
appear  like  sculptured,  individual  stones 
torn  from  some  splendid  edifice.  A  satan- 
ically  ironical  translation  of  that  solemn 
medieval  hymn,  the  "Dies  Tne"  will  interest 
and  amuse  all  classicists.  Of  the  humorous 
and  comic  pieces,  nothing  more,  nothing 
better  could  be  said  than  that  they  are 
truly  humorous,  truly  comic. 

IIkRMAN    SCIIKFFAI  KR. 


Constance  Hill,  whose  "Jane  Austen;    Her 
Home  and  Iler  Friends"  furnished  such  inter- 
esting   reading,    has    a    new 
A  Story  of         book,   "Juniper   Hall,"   which 
Reign  of  will    delight    those    wlio    take 

Terror  Exiles  int^P^est  in  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  past.  Juniper 
Hall  stands  in  Surrey,  England,  and  there, 
while  the  reign  of  terror  devastated  France, 
met  a  group  of  singularly  interesting  per- 
sons, most  of  wliom  were  Frencli  emigrants 
who  journeycil  to  England  to  avoid  the  guil- 
lotine and  otlier  unpleasant ne>-ses.  Among 
them  were  Madame  de  Stael,  Talleyrand, 
Narbonne,  Montmorenci,  Jancourt  (Jirardin, 
Madame  de  la  Chatre,  the  Princcsse  d'  Henin 
and  a  score  of  others.  It  is  of  the  intercourse 
of  these  brilliant  personages,  under  the 
stirring  circumstances  bred  of  the  Revolution, 
that  Miss  Hill  writes,  and  writes  interest- 
ingly. The  illustrations  arc  by  Ellen  G.  Hill, 
and  there  arc  numerous  reproductions  of 
portraits.  The  book  is  published  by  John 
Lane,  New  York  and  London. 


Mary  Austin,  the  California  novelist,  who 
first  won  fame  in  "The  Land  of  Little  Rain," 
is  much  interested  in  the  Indian  legends 
of  the  jieople  about  her  home  in  Inyo  county. 
One  of  them  concerning  "VVinnedumah,"  she 
has  put  into  verse  for  Sinskt,  and  it  is 
given  heading  place  in  this  June  number. 
The  >t  range,  natural  monument,  around 
which  tlie  legend  centers,  is  on  the  crest  of 
the  Inyo  range.  JSIrs.  Austin  is  at  present 
at  work  on  u  novel  <lealing  with  the  romance 
of  the  desert. 


"Fremont  in  California"  is  tlie  title  of  a 
liandsomely  illustrated  brochure  by  George 
Wharton  James.  It  is  issued  with  the  com- 
pliments of  the  Fremont  hot-el.  r^)s  Angeles. 
It  consists  of  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
general's  life  in  this  western  land,  and  will 
attract  all  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
men  and  events  of  the  days  wlien  the  history 
of  California  scarcely  had  begun  to  be 
written.  Profuse  and  dainty  illustrations 
add  to  the  attraction  of  a  very  neat 
brochure. 


Western  Literature  in  the  Orient 

From  far-off  Yokohama,  in  that  flowery 
kingdom  over  which  now  hangs  the  dark 
cloud  of  war,  comes  a  copy  of  the  Japan 
Gazette:  and  a  feature  of  it'^  first  page  is 
a  half-column  review  of  Californian  and 
western  scenes  and  the  literature  pertaining 
theretx>,  as  both  are  exemplified  in  brot-hures 
and  handbooks  issued  by  the  railway  lines 
of  the  west.  The  review  most  forcibly  indi- 
cates the  charm  which  our  occi'lent4il  s<*enery 
bears  even  for  the  jx-ople  who  dwell  beneath 
the  shadow  of  hnly  Fuji  Yama,  and  it  makes 
clear  the   fact  that  literature  relating  to  it 
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is  en^orly  read  Uy  the.  d\voll«»rs  in  distant 
lands  who  may  tliere  chance  upon  it.  The 
wide- reach  in;?  efTcct  of  such  puhlications 
cannot  well  he  estiFuatcd.  yet  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  puts  us  in  closer  touch  witli 
a  multitude  of  peopU",  tlnally  rc-ultiFijj  in 
increase  of  trallic  with  many  count rie>.  In 
the  ease  under  enn>icieiation.  the  di><emina- 
tion  of  this  literature  must  in  some  de^nee 
add  to  the  commerce  hetwccn  ourselves  and 
the  Orientals,  tlierehy  helpin^r  tljo  port  of 
San  Francisco.  California,  the  tran-*-conti- 
nental  railway  lines,  and  tin*  entire  west. 


Onct^  in  every  ten  ycar>.  or  so,  the  real 
San  Francisco  «^ets  into  literature.  I'lnch 
time  it  appears,  it  is  a 
Picaroon  Talcs  diirerent  city,  inhahited  by 
of  San  Francisco  dilVerent  people.  It  is  a 
lon^  way  from  the  old 
Bret  Uart<»  town  to  the  S:in  Kraiieisco  of 
•*Tlie  l*iearo(Mis."  tlie  latest  work  of  (^iclctt 
Bur^^ess  and  Will  Irwin.  And  tlwirs.  indeed, 
is  only  a  cruner  of  tlie  new  city,  hut  a 
corner  whirh  could  exist  in  no  other  t(»wn 
on  the  face  of  the  /ilohe.  It  is  a  tale  of 
the  loafers  and  tramps  of  tlu*  wat<'r  front, 
the  men  who  have  seen  better  days;  the 
human  llot^am  which  ha^  drifted  «»ut  to 
this,  the  jumpin;;-oir  place  of  the  Caucasian 
world,  and  been  eauj^ht  in  the  ba<-k 
eddy.  Of  su(rh  were  the  men  who  us<»d  to 
lie    with    Stevenson    on    the    ^nass    of    old 


Portsmouth  Square  and  tell  him  the  tales 
from  which  he  maile  "The  Wrecker'*  and  "The 
Khb-Tide." 

it  is  a  frank  study  of  these  people  throujjh 
the  ^'lass  of  romaiu-e,  tliis  book.  It  takes 
them  in  tlieir  j^ayer  moments:  it  omits  the 
xjualor  and  sin  an«l  unplea.sjintness  of  their 
lives,  i'lie  nMnan<-e  which  hdlj^es  Chinatown 
alumt  with  my>tery  -that  is  the  thenuv  And 
-o  chciMfully  is  it  worked  out.  >o  humor- 
ously withal,  that  the  reader  for«;ets  what 
kinil  of  men  the>e  are  and  is  ready  to  laugli 
and  wonder   with   tlu'  authors. 

As  in  that  spri^ditly  little  romance  of 
California.  "The  Kei^xn  of  (4)ueen  Uyl,"  the 
form  is  the  lou'^-lost  one  of  the  early  novel- 
ists, a  collection  of  ^«hort  stories  bound 
totrether,  nuisaic-like.  to  make  a  lon;^  tiile. 
The^-e  stories  are  vaiious  in  merit,  from 
"The  Hero  of  Pago  15rid«re"  and  "Hiji^  lleeky." 
wliich  are  very  ;^ood,  down  to  the  "Story 
of  the  Philippine  Deserter,"  which  is  most 
])assin«r  l»ad.  lUit  they  all  have  distinction, 
aiul  they  all  have  interest,  which  is  the 
i'hief  \alue  of  a  story.  One  or  two  of  them 
are  as  «rood  as  we  ;2:et  in  the*e  days  of  the 
ovj*r- worked   short    story. 

He^t  of  all  to  a  San  Franciscan  is  the 
truth  and  vividness  of  the  local  color.  It 
is  San  Francisco  all  the  way  through — the 
city  of  many  adventures,  the  eity  which 
M-es  more  stran«:e  and  romantic  things  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  h(»urs  than  all 
the  I^ndons  and  New  Yorks  that  ever  were. 
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Little  Willie's  Essay  on  Politics 

Politix  is  where  one  feller  gits  up  on  a 
rosturm  an'  Bays,  "My  b'loved  country  must 
be  saved!  It  shall  be  saved  by  votin'  the 
Demercrat  ticket!"  and  another  feller  he  gits 
up  an*  says,  **My  b'loved  country  must  be 
saved!  It  shall  be  saved  by  votin'  the 
Republicern  ticket!"  80  the  country  gits 
saved  am'way;  which  is  why  I  say,  Halle- 
luyer! 

Politix  is  where  a  man  votes  for  a  party 
'cause  his  pa  allers  voted  for  it,  an'  when 
his  little  boy  asks  him  why  his  gran'pa 
voted  that  way  he  says,  "You  be  quiet,  Wil- 
liam! You  can't  understand  such  intercatc 
subjex  now." 

Once  when  my  pa  was  march  in'  in  a  per- 
cession  a  man  yelled  to  him  an'  says.  "Til 
give  you  $5  if  you  can  tell  me  w'at  principle 
you're  repersentin'  now,"  an'  my  pa  ofTered 
to  lick  him  but  he  didn't  try  to  git  the  $5, 
which  is  why  1  say  w'at  a  sup])risin'  world 
this  is. 

It  must  be  fun  to  be  a  orator,  but  I  would 
ruther  be  a  bass-drummer  wliich  makes  more 
noise  an'  nobody  yells  out.  "You're  a  dum- 
lyre!"  jus'  when  he  don't  want  to  be  inter- 
rupted, like  they  do  to  orators,  but  a  clown 
in  a  cirkis  is  belt<>r  yet. 

Men  votes,  but  little  boys  an'  women  an' 
others  that  has  weak  minds  don't,  which  is 
why  I  say  I  am  glad  that  little  b«ys  grows 
up  an*  their  minds  improves,  for,  that  is 
why  they  become  sulTerin'  voters  an'  the 
others  can't,  an'  this  is  enulf  'bout  politix 
for  football  is  more  fun  an'  less  fatal,  so 
good  by.  —A.  J.  TV. 


A  Sunset 

(Writ tin  by  a  child  of  ten  years.) 
'Twas  sunset  just  before  the  storm. 
And    cloudlets    filled    the    heavens — 
Some  dark,  some  tinted  by  the  sun's  last  ray. 
How    grand!     How    glorious!     A    sunset   on 

a   stormy   day! 
Hark!    A  peal  of  thunder!    The  skies  a-glow 
As    if    some    magic    artist    had    climbed    its 

heights 
And  with  a  brush  of  beauty  had  tinted 
Each  cloudlet  in  its  glory. 
'Twas  as   if  it  were  Heaven's  autumn! 
But  now   a   more   gloomy   sight: 
Sunset   had    passed — 'twas   a   stormy   night! 
— Mary  Louise   Young. 


Indio 

Indio!     the  ])lace  of  ])alm   trees. 
By  the  burning  desert  sand. 

Cool   and   purple   lie  the  shadows 
In   the  tinkling  water-land. 

Ah.  to  sec  it  when  the  journey 
Of  the  dreary  desert  done, 

All  its  plumy  green  is  stirring 
At  the  coming  of  the  sun! 

When  from  off  the  circling  mountains. 
In  the  golden  morning  light, 

Azure  mists,  like  flocks  of  bluebirds, 
Fill  the  heaven  in  their  flight! 

Till  the  rosy  peaks,  like  flowers, 
Break  to  blossom,  while  the  rare 

Subtle  essence  of  the  dawning 
Tinctures  all  the  crystal  air! 

For  I  tarried  but  so  briefly 

That,  alas,  1  only  know 
Of  the  glory  of  the  morning 

By   the   palms   of   Indio. 

— Evalcen    Stein. 
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The  Cowboy  to  His  Horse 

Whoa!     Dorn   yer,    Belshazziir,   ^it   down   on 

the  groiin'! 
Quit  snortin*  an*  puffin'  an'  blowin'  eroun*! 
A  feller  w'ud  s'pose,  on  a  cowpuncher's  word. 
You  think  vou'ro  sonic  kind  of  a  now-fangled 

bird, 
(lit  down  here,  goldern  you!   you   i>csky  ole 

brute ! 
D*you  a'pose  you're  an  aiiship  thet's  out  on 

a  toot? 
I  know  you,  you  varmint,  an*  oacli  inonkry- 

shine ; 
An*  with  me  on  your  back,  you  bet  you  are 

mine! 

You  are  mine,  you  are  mine!  And  rebellion 
is  vain, 

A«  we  ride,  as  we  glide,  o*er  the  wide- reach- 
ing  plain; 

And  the  hillocks  come  running  to  greet  us 
alway, 

And  the  air  stings  the  face  like  the  storm- 
driven    spray, 

And  your  hoofs  beat  the  ground  in  the 
rhythm  of  power 

As  we  ride,  as  we  glide,  as  the  leagues  we 
devour. 

Then,  ho,  my  Belshazzar!  sleek,  supple  divine, 

In  the  end,  oh,  my  friend,  you  are  mine,  you 
are  mine! 


Whoa!     Blast  yer,   Belshazzar!     You   think 

you  are  boss, 
Rut  I  reckon  1*11  teach  you  you*re  on'y  a  boss. 
You*re  on'y  a  boss — or — fm   off  the  track, 
Fer  you're  also  a  devil — till  I'm  on  your  back, 
An*    then    you're    an    angel — Whoa!     Dem 

you! — of  grace, 
An*  I'd  back  you  my  pile  in  a  life  or  death 

race!  • 

Now   snort  till   yer   nostrils  are  red  as  red 

wine, 
But  be  sure  in  the  end  you  are  mine,  you  are 

mine ! 

You  are  mine,  you  are  mine!    Ho,  away  and 

away, 
Swift  springing,  hoofs  ringing,  your  muscles 

in    play! 
And  the  skulking  coyote  has  fled  to  his  lair, 
Lest  we  pass  him,  o'erpass  him,  and  throttle 

him   there; 
And    the    phantom    of    wind    is    about    and 

around 
As    we    ride,   as   we   glide,    o'er   the  billowy 

ground, 
Through  a  world  with  the  blossoms  and  sun- 
light ashine — 
Then,   ho,   my   Belshazzar,  you're  mine,   you 

are  mine! 


Don't  Borrow  Trouble 

Don't  borrow  trouble;    it  comes  of  itself. 

Or  if  it  does  not.  all  the  better  for  you. 
The  care  of  tomorrow  let's  lay  on  the  shelf. 
For  Worry's  an  ugly  and  petulant  shrew. 
Don't  borrow  trouble ;    the  debt  must  be  paid. 
And,  oh,  but  the  payment  is  heartache  and 
wreck. 
After  all.  when  the  cards  have  been  shuffled 
and   played. 
Four    aces,    you'll    find,    were    allowed    to 
your   deck. 

Don't  borrow   trouble;     the  care  of  today 

Is  easy  to  meet  and  easy  to  rout; 
It's  only  the  trouble  from  over  the  way 
That  leaves  us  the  victims  of  terror  and 
doubt. 
It's  as  easy  to  say  "Tomorrow  'twill  shine.*' 
As  to  moaningly  mutter.  "I'm  sure  it  will 
rain;" 
It's  as  ensy  to  smile  as  to  weep  and  repine, 
And  the  former,  you'll  find,  is  an  infinite 
gain. 

Don't  borrow  trouble.    We  worry  and  fret, 
Then   find  in  the  end   that  we've  worried 
for  naught. 
We  build  mighty  hills  in  our  pathway  to  set, 
Then  find  the  obstruction  was  child  of  our 
thought. 
You'll  find  on  reflection  that  half  of  your  care 
Is   a    son    of   tomorrow    that   merely   has 
strayed. 
The  load  of  today  is  sufficient  to  bear; 
So  don't  borrow  trouble — the  debt  must  be 
paid. 

—Alfred  J.  Waterhou9€. 
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Brotber  Bog^'  Brevities 

Some  folks  claim  that  I  hain't  no  'precia- 
tion  of  art,  but  I  notice  that  I'm  mighty 
fond  of  the  picter  of  an  eagle — when  it's 
(mto  a  gold  coin. 

Blamed  if  I  think  muoli  of  this  here 
religion  that  you  put  on  with  your  Sunday 
clothes.  It  might  he  all  right  ef  'twnn't  so 
easy  tew  take  ofl"  the  clothes. 

Sometimes  it's  a  good  thing  that  children 
don't  know  'bout  their  pas  and  mas. 
F'rinstanco,  it  would  be  mighty  tryin'  to  lick 
a  boy  fer  doin'  what  you've  often  done 
yourself  ef  the  kid  could  reelize. 

I've  noticed  middlin'  often  tliat  the  feller 
that's  most  spishus  of  others  is  the  feller 
that  has  good  reason  to  suspect  that  others 
orto  be  spishus  of  him. 

When  1  notice  how  many  of  the  world's 
cherished  amusements  the  Evil  (^ne  has 
captured  fer  his  own — well,  o'  course,  1  don't 
approve  of  him,  but  I  can't  help  admirin' 
his  ability  more  or  less. 

The  sayin'  that  fine  feathers  ne'er  can 
make  fine  birds  must  have  been  written  by 
a  man.    No  woman  would  have  suspected  it. 

The  Ijonesty  that  has  to  be  bragged  of 
'fore  you  notice  it  is  too  nuich  like  a 
phonograph  machine — t^ike  away  its  horn. 
an*  'tain't  much  good. 

Every  man  must  o*  noticed  that  it's  easier 
for  a  woman  to  be  good  than  it  is  for  a 
man.  Why?  Well,  she's  a  woman — ain't 
that   enough? 

— .t.  J.  ^^\ 


The  Courage  of  War 

Far,  far  in  the  East  where  the  brown  men  dwell, 
And  all  but  the  brave  have  fled. 

The  missiles  of  death  in  that  murky  hell 
Are  claiming  their  countless  dead. 

The  screaming  shells  on  the  left  and  right 

Are  crying  their  doleful  lay. 
And  many  there  are  who  slay  tonight 

That  never  again  shall  slay. 

But,  the  man  who  is  fighting  for  the  Bear, 
Or  the  man  with  the  almond  eye, — 

I  say  there  are  none  but  brave  men  there. 
And  none  who  do  fear  to  die. 

—WilHam  W.  Tore. 


Until  We  Meet  Again 

Across  the  farthest  sunset  seas, 
To  some  fair  island  of  the  main, 

I  send  this  shadow  of  myself. 
To  bide  until   we  meet  again. 

And  if  within  it  you  can  find 
Behind  the  face  the  artist  knew, 

The   vision   of  the   love   that  turns 
Its  shining  eyes  alone  to  you, 

Tlien  shall   you  be  not  quite  alone 
In  your  long  exile,  but  shall  know 

Across  some  thousand  leagues  of  space 
My  presence  with  you  as  you  go. 

And   if   some   day   you   sail    alone 
Across  that  nameless,  greater  sea. 

Whence   only   love's   sublimest   faith 
Can  bear  Vour  silent  thought  to  me. 

So  shall  you  keep  past  time  and  tide 
Some  perfect  picture  of  the  past, 

And  know  that  when  the  years  are  done. 
My  love  shall  greet  you  at  the  last; 

And  through  the  farthest  deeps  of  space 
To   where   the    Blessed    Islands   reign. 

Bear  in  your  heart  a  dream  of  me 
To  bide  until   we  meet  again. 

— Mary  Page  Grrenlcaf. 


The  Observations  of  Hiram 

Talkin'  don't  prove  so  blame  much.  'Tain't 
allers  a  bcllcrin'  caow  that  gives  the  most 
milk. 

Fer  that  matter,  blowin'  eraound  ain't  ever 
satisfactory  evidence.  The  rooster  cackles, 
but  he  don't  lay  the  eggs. 

Kickin'  against  natur'  is  apt  to  wear  aout 
your  shoes,  without  much  compensatin'  sat- 
isfaction. The  hen  that  hatched  ducklin's 
an'  tried  to  keep  'em  from  goin'  in  the  water 
never  stopped  'em,  but  she  give  herself  heart 
disease. 

The  diflf'rence  'tween  my  Uncle  Joel  Med- 
ders'  religion  an'  his  best  clothes  was  that 
he  allers  kep'  the  last  in  the  spare  closet 
'tween  Sundays,  an'  a  feller  knew  where  to 
lay  his  hands  on  'em  if  they  was  needed. 
Still,  Joel  wan't  so  dum  lonesome. 

Jl   Jit 

Looks  frequently  is  deceivin'.  That  time 
we  thought  the  gray  mule  was  dyin'  he  perked 
up  an'  kicked  the  hired  man  plumb  through 
the  side  of  the  barn  an'  into  the  cistern. 

When  religion  an'  a  balky  hor.-e  can  be 
made  to  travel  together,  derned  ef  I  don't 
respect  their  driver. 


TANKS 

THE  HARMON  PATENT  NON  SHRINKING  TANK 
JTof  OIU,  ■\^''.v'ri3i«,  xvi?fi3,  13 to. 

Thir-^ic  Ifinks  nr*^  iJiij-Uivclv  tioTi-«.hriiikabte,  I  he  inv-ijiilnlc   wntcr- 
j^it'ktt  k(,L  14111^  the  stitv^K  wcfnl  nil  times  l^y  the  RU|iply^  fmm  little^ 

REDWOOD    AND     PINE     LUMBER 

WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND    PRICES 

S.  H.  HARMON  LUMBER  CO. 

42  Mtrket  St,  Room  3        SAN  FRANOISCO,  CALrFORfJIA 

Trink  iiml  riaiiin^  Mill  DepiirUiieiit,  534   i**l  Street 


Sunset  Combinations  for  1904 

COMBINATION    NUMBER    ONE 

FOR  CALIFORNIA,  one  year One  Dollar 

SUNSET,  one  year One  Dollar 

OVERLAND,  one  year One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 

OUT  WEST,  one  year Two  Dollars 

Our  Price  for  the  Four,  $3.60 

Address:  Culilropniu  Promotion  Committee,  2S  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


The  ROGERS 
ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

109-111  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  California,  U.  S.  A. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS  FOR  THE 
MODEL  STATIONARY  PIMPING   ENGINES 

The  simplest,  >tront:e>t,  luo^r  iriini^i-  ^i-i-oicn**  c»t'«"»'-^ 
in  the  market.  Burns  ga>.»irnr,  kir»»M-nr,  tnidir  oil  nr 
distillates  evjually  well.  I'neijualltii  lor  irrigating  or  any 
stationary  work.  We  turnisih  nnnpleie  pumping  out- 
fit? that  do  reliable  work    .ill   the   time. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS  FOR  THE 
CELEBRATED  BUFFALO  MARINE  MOTORS 

N«it  equaUM  for  speed,  darai»ility.  •timomy,  ci«nvfni- 
ence  and  appearaiite.  Lightert  nurme  ga-oirnc  engines 
built.  ^V.•rurni^h  and  eipiip  -peed  launches  ami  all 
classes  of  power  boat*. 


GO  TO 

the 

Occidental  Hotel 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Centrally  located  and  con- 
venient to  all  Business 
Houses,  Theaters,  and 
other  Places  of  Amusement 

Modern        HomeliKe 

i^moricon  and  £\irop«an  Plan 

GEO.  WARREN  HOOPER,  PROPRIETOR 
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NEW  YORK.  a«»"*l«J 

cniaco  i»3  xu^^  5 


SAN  FRAl 


U»e  Oounre  efSmptre  -fakg?  ^^  ZWjy 


EARTH,  jca  and  »ky  have  conipired  to  build  at  San  Diego  a  mighty  mctropoUi.  TWO  elements  ate 
absolutely  e«endal  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  dty ;  A  deep  Water  tiarl>Or  and  OatUral  ad- 
TantairCS.  Two  other  elements  enter  iomewhat  into  the  proposition  :  IraDSportatlOll  and 
climatic  conditions.  There  are  but  ttirCC  great  natural  harbors  on  the  Paciiic  coait :  Seattle, 
San  Francisco  and  San  Dl^O*  The  commercial  aupremacy  of  the  United  Statei  is  shifting  from 
the  Atlantic  tg  the  Pacific  coast.  The  GoveTnment*s  foreign  policy  of  an  open  door  in  the  Orient  means 
millioni  to  San  Diego  ^  the  Panama  Canal  meant  more  millions,  San  Diego  U  the  first  American  harbor 
north  of  the  Panama  canal,  and  ibc  is  to  be  the  grcateat  coating  station  tn  the  United  States.  The  government  i* 
spending  one  million  dollars  on  her  marine  hospital  and  coaling  station.  S^tx  Diego  is  flVe  hundred  mlleS 
nearer  CWca^O  and  WCW  York  than  any  Othcr  PaclfiC  coast  dty,  TlirCC  great  transcontinental  railway 
aystema  are  now  fighting  for  terminal  facitilies  at  San    Dtrgo.      San   Diego    has  a   ODC  lllindrcd    million    dollar 

Steel  corporation  ;  she  has  a  twenty  million  dollar  coal  and  fuel  company*    The  federal  government 

it  tpcnding   SlX  mllUoll   dOllarS  on  tht  CoSorndo  and   Imprrial   %'alley  irrigation  system,  giving  San   Diego  IhC 

most  fertile  tributary  ag^rlcultural  territory  of  any  city  in  the  world,    San  Diego  ha*  the  finr>t 

aK'the-ycar-round  climate  In  the  world  ;  average  daily  variation  of  temperature  tWO  degree*.      San   Dleg"0  g'alllCd 

twenty-flye  per  cent  in  population  last  year.     She  built  six  hundred  new  homes  in  190I. 

San   Diego  hai  five  thouand  touristi  ach  iDonih|  and  the  hat  the  ^eic  tuburban  beach  property  on  the  Pacific 
coast  at  Pacific  fitacll* 

FREE    TRIP    TO    CALIFORNIA 

We  will  furnish  you,  absolutely  free,  round  trip  transportation  from  any  point  in  the 
United  States  to  San  Diego  and  return  and  a  week's  entertainment,  in  order  that  you  may 
acquaint  yourself  with  San  Diego*s  advantage  and  possibilities  as  a  place  for  a  home  and 
for  investment.    For  particulars  and  conditions  write  today  enclosing  stamp. 

FOLSOM  BROS.  &  COMPANY  (Foreito  DepartmMH),  San  Diego»  California 

RSPEREN'CEi     Merchant*  Nitlonal  Ba&k ;  Flr«t  Nallooal  Bank}  National  Bank  of  Commerce | 
Chamber  of  Commerce^   Oun,  or  Bradairceti, 
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Fighting  for  News  in  Manchuria 

By  Geohge  Bronsok-Howard 

Late  War  Correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 

Photoi/rapht  hff  the  author 


SEVERAL  months  before  the  war- 
cloud  burst  over  Manchuria  and 
Korea,  certain  of  those  who  sit  in 
the  high  places  of  the  newspaper  world's 
greategt  centers— New  York  and  IjOndon 
— certain  that  war  was  only  a  question 
of  a  short  space  of  time,  despatched  some 
of  their  ablest  men  to  the  east  to  await 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities;  but  it  was 
not  until  that  erentful  day  in  February 
when  the  Japanese  created  havoc  among 
the  Russian  fleet  in  Port  Arthur's  har- 
bor, that  the  editors  were  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  situation. 
Immediately  they  wired  to  the  more 
adventurous  free-lances  who  had  gone 
to  the  Orient  **on  their  own/'  engaging 
them^  mostly  at  their  own  prices;  and 
from  that  time  on,  every  steamer  leaving 
San  Francisco,  Vancouver  and  London, 
had  a  fair  percentage  of  newspaper  men 
amoog  the  passengers. 


Upon  us,  who  were  near-present  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war»  the  brunt  of  early 
press  proceedings  fell  In  eomp;my  with 
several  other  newspaper  men,  1  decided 
that  Newchwang  was  the  best  point  of 
vantage  for  several  reasons:  first,  there 
was  an  uncensored  wire  ninning  from 
Yinkow,  immediately  across  the  Liao-ho 
river;  second,  it  was  the  only  open  port 
near  Port  Arthur  with  which  cable  com- 
munication had  not  been  severed;  third, 
it  placed  us  within  the  Russian  lines,  yet 
under  the  protection  of  our  consulates; 
fourth,  the  situation  there  was  one  of 
great  interest,  for  at  that  time  Russia 
was  endeavoring  to  have  its  neutrality 
recognized  by  the  powers. 

Several  of  the  press-men  with  whom 
I  discussed  the  situation  left  us  at 
Chefoo,  being  of  the  opinion  that  more 
news  was  to  be  obtained  there.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Chefoo,  while  great  in 
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promise  in  the  early  part  of  the  cam- 
paign, proved  to  be  the  most  barren  place 
for  news  in  the  whole  circuit  after  the 
cable  had  been  cut  between  it  and  Port 
Arthur;  and  the  last  merchant  vessel  left 
the  former  harbor.  But,  about  that  time, 
it  was  looked  upon  as  being  very  prom- 
ising, owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
seventy-seven  miles  from  Port  Arthur. 
For  all  the  news  obtainable  therefrom, 
it  might  as  well  be  seven  hundred  and 
seventy.  Indeed  so  generally  is  this 
recognized  that  the  stories  circulated 
from  that  point,  are  dubbed  "Chcfool- 
eries"  and  take  equal  rank  with  the 
famous  "Bunders"  of  Shanghai,  noto- 
riously the  l)est  city  on  the  globe  for 
untruthful  news. 

It  was  the  intention  of  my  companions 
and  myself  to  become  attached  to  the 
Russian  Army  if  possible.  We  were  told 
by  United  States  Consul-general  Raga- 


dale  in  Tientsin,  that  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  we  must  obtain  letters  of 
identification  from  Minister  Conger;  the 
British  Consul-general,  Hopkins,  con- 
veyed the  same  information  to  the 
English  correspondents. 

Accordingly  we  went  to  Peking,  and 
there  obtained  the  necessary  papers.  In 
order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I  procured 
letters  from  both  Minister  Conger  and 
Sir  Ernest  Satow,  the  British  Minister, 
the  latter  for  the  reason  that,  though  an 
American  citizen,  I  represented  a 
London  paper. 

We  then  endeavored  to  see  M.  Paul 
Lessar,  the  Russian  Minister,  but,  in 
calling  at  the  legation,  were  informed 
that  he  was  too  ill  to  receive  us.  Accord- 
ingly I  asked  M.  Rogestvcnsky,  the  first 
secretary  of  legation,  whom  I  had  known 
while  detailed  at  Washington,  to  vise  our 
passports  for  Manchurian  travel.  Here 
we  received  our  first  check.  M.  Roges- 
tvcnsky was  exceedingly  courteous,  but 
he  was  unable  to  comply  with  our 
request:  "St.  Petersburg  had  instructed 
the  legation  to  the  effect  that  no  pass- 
ports for  Manchuria  should  be  vised, 
except  on  official  business.^' 

We  returned  to  Tientsin  where  we 
secured  our  campaign  kits,  and  took  the 
train  for  Shan-hai-kuan.  This,  as  is 
well  known,  is  the  last  town  in  China 
proper,  and  is  just  inside  the  great  wall. 
The  next  morning  we  took  another  train 
for  Yinkow,  and  a  few  moments  after 
embarking,  we  were  within  the  lines  of 
recognized   belligerency — Manchuria. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any 
description  of  our  journey,  as  this 
country  has  been  written  about  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  repetition  tedious. 
However,  a  word  regarding  railroad 
accommodations  comes  rightly  within 
the  scope  of  this  story.  The  train  upon 
which  we  traveled  had  three  classes,  the 
second  being  for  Chinese  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  the  third,  open  box-cars 
for  the  coolie  class.  To  term  our  own 
accommodations  "first  class"  (for  which 
our  tickets  called)  would  be  unneces- 
sarily ironical.  We  were  given  an 
unheated  compartment  with  hardwood 
seats  on  both  sides.  The  temperature 
outside  was  about  fifteen  degrees  above 
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zero.  There  was  no  dining-car  attached, 
80  we  made  our  eleven-hour  journey 
cold  and  miserable  and  without  a  meal 
from  seven  a.  m.  to  six  p.  m. 

At  the  latter  hour  we  arrived  at 
Yankow,  and  obtained  a  meal  and  a 
bed  at  a  wrecked  little  structure  called 
the  Railway  Hotel,  paying  therefor 
about  the  same  price  we  would  have  done 
for  the  same  articles  at  the  London 
Carlton  or  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

The  river  Liao-ho,  which  separates 
Yankow  from  Newchwang,  was  at  that 
time  a  solid  sheet  of  ice  some  eight  feet 
thick;  and  in  order  to  reach  the  latter 
point  it  was  necessary  to  embark  on  a 
^'pisa" — a  wooden  sled.  The  passenger 
sits  in  the  center  of  this  structure;  and 
a  Manchu  coolie  stands  erect  on  the  run- 
ners, driving  it  along  with  a  long,  steel- 
pointed  pole  which  is  stuck  in  the  ice 
at  intervals,  and  sends  the  light  craft 
skimming  over  the  glassy  surface. 

It  was  a  very  cold  trip,  and  we 
arrived  in  Newchwang  half  frozen. 
Here  we  made  inquiries  and  discovered 
that  several  other  correspondents  were 
already  there,  having  been  sent  out  of 
Port  Arthur.  We  found  they  had 
rented  a  Chinese  inn,  and  were  living 
there.  They  hailed  our  advent  with 
joy;  and  we  formed  the  Correspondents' 
Mess. 

From  what  they  told  us,  we  felt  rather 
discouraged;  but  nevertheless  we  deter- 
mined to  try  for  ourselves.  We  called 
on  Mr.  Gross6,  the  Russian  Civil  Admin- 
istrator, and  endeavored  to  ascertain 
some  details  of  the  third  Tort  Arthur 
bombardment.  He  was  very  polite;  but 
told  us  nothing  whatever.  The  same 
results  were  obtained  from  a  visit  to 
General  Kondatoravitch,  commanding 
the  Russian  troops  at  that  place. 

That  there  had  been  a  third  bombard- 
ment, we  knew,  but  that  was  all  the 
reliable  information  at  hand.  Some 
American  and  Australian  women  came 
to  town  that  day,  driven  out  of  Port 
Arthur,  and  gave  us  wild  tales  of  tre- 
mendous losses,  which  we  were  wise 
enough  not  to  wire. 

It  would  only  be  wearisome  to  detail 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  Russians 


kept  us  from  obtaining  any  reliable 
information.  One  of  them  was  the  non- 
allowance  of  going  outside  the  city.  At 
that  time  they  were  building  forts,  and 
bringing  down  heavy  guns  from  Mouk- 
den,  in  order  to  repel  a  Japanese  attack 
which  was  then  believed  imminent. 
Great  numbers  of  troops  also  came 
down  from  Moukden,  and  were  stationed 
within  ten  miles  of  Newchwang.  All 
these  things  we  knew,  but  if  we 
attempted  to  ride  through  the  gates  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  hearsay  news, 
we  were  halted  by  a  Russian  sentinel 
and  marched  back  again.  Upon  this, 
we  would  go  to  General  Kondatoravitch 
and  ask  him  as  to  the  truth  of  certain 
items  we  had  heard.  He  would  reply 
neither  negatively  nor  affirmatively; 
the  same  manner  of  treatment  was  pur- 
sued by  the  Civil  Administrator,  but 
the  interview  always  ended  with  the 
assurance  from  him  that,  within  a  few 
weeks,  we  would  be  attached  to  th6 
Russian  Army.  With  this  in  view,  we 
were  careful  to  avoid  wiring  an}'thing 
inimical  to  the  Russians,  although  there 
were  many  and  various  things  occurring 
each  week  which  would  have  made  good 
"copy"  for  the  average  American  or 
British  paper.  However,  our  duty  wap 
to  pursue  the  plan  of  conduct  best  suited 
to  admit  us  within  the  Russian  lines, 
and  for  this  reason  we  were  very  careful 
to  say  nothing  at  which  they  could  take 
offense,  knowing  as  we  did  that  every 
telegram  filed  by  us  in  the  Yinkow 
telegraph  office  was  read  ten  minutes 
later  by  the  Russian  authorities. 

A  word  as  to  this  gross  violation  of 
trust  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Imperia] 
Telegraph  Administration  would  not 
come  amiss.  The  fact  that  a  copy  of 
any  message  sent  over  this  line  can  be 
obtained  for  a  few  dollars  is  certainly 
hardly  credible  to  western  ears,  accus- 
tomed as  we  are  to  regard  anything 
confided  to  the  wire  as  strictly  confiden- 
tial as  the  secrets  of  the  confessional. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  aU 
through  China  and  in  all  offices  pos- 
sessing Chinese  clerks  and  operators. 
I  have  been  offered  copies  of  state  mes- 
sages by  a  Chinese  operator  in  Peking. 
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The  selling  of  our  messages  to  the  Rua- 
siaDS  is  not  the  only  grudge  we  bear 
against  the  Imperial  Telegraph.  The 
wire  was  again  tapped  at  Tientsin,  and, 
ofttimee,  the  news  that  had  taken  ua 
many  days  of  ferreting  and  scheming 
to  obtaio  was  published  in  the  local 
Chinese  papers  before  it  was  received  in 
London  and  New  York.  Thus,  local 
correspondents  in  Shanghai,  were  often 
able  to  wire  the  same  news  to  New 
York  and  Jjondon  before  ours  were 
received. 

To  return  to  Newchwang:  After  two 
weeks  of  patient  waiting  for  permission 
to  go  to  Kussian  headquarters  at  Mouk- 
den;  two  weeks  in  which  we  wired 
nothing  which  we  thought  offensive  to 
the  Muscovites,  our  papers  meanwhile 
frantically  expostulating  as  to  dearth  of 
news;  M.  Gross^  calmly  told  us  that  we 
would  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  Mouk- 
den  until  April  15th;  and  that  before 
the  permission  was  granted  our  govern- 


ments must  guarantee  us  to  the  foreign 
office  in  St  Petersburg,  upon  which  our 
applications  would  be  considered — not 
granted  as  we  had  supposed  would  be 
done  on  the  strength  of  letters  from 
our  ministers  at  Peking. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  under- 
stand these  conditions,  I  must  be 
exphcit:  We  were  to  be  placed  on  prac- 
tically the  same  footing  as  a  military 
attache.  Before  our  applications  would 
be  filed,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  Great  Britain  must  hold 
itself  responsible  for  any  action  com- 
mitted by  any  one  of  us,  just  the  same 
as  though  we  were  officials  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Aft^r  this  was  done,  the 
foreign  office  in  St.  Petersburg  would 
endeavor  to  discover  whether  or  not 
any  of  us  had  at  any  time  written  any- 
thing unfavorable  about  Russia,  If  so, 
we  would  be  barred. 

As  most  of  the  original  lot  of  news- 
papermen in  Newchwang  had  traveled 
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through  that  country  before,  and  had 
written  about  what  they  >aw  in  pr  tty 
plain  terms,  it  is  eaLily  seen  that 
none  of  us  could  hope  for  any  favor. 
In  the  second  place,  very  few  of  us 
were  known  at  all  to  our  State  Depart- 
ment (or  foreign  office),  and  doubted 
as  to  whether  we  would  be  accredited. 
The  representative  of  the  London  Times 
was  plainly  told  by  the  Eussians  that 
no  one  connected  with  his  paper  would 
be  allowed  with  the  army;  and  several 
other  correspondents  were  given  like 
hints,  if  it  happened  that  their  papers 
had  been  unfavorable  in  their  criticism 
of  Muscovite  procedure ;  while  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  York  Herald  which 
for  some  reason  has  been  siding  with 
the  Czar's  cause,  was  told  that  he  needed 
no  accrediting,  but  would  be  allowed  to 
go  as  soon  as  preparations  had  been 
made  for  him. 

A  few  days  later,  martial  law  was 
declared  in  the  town,  and  the  authority 
of  the  British  and  American  consuls 
lapsed  as  soon  as  their  respective  gov- 
ernments recognized  it. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Helena  and  H.  M. 
S.  Espiegle  left  for  Shanghai,  and  we 
were  as  much  under  Russian  laws  as  we 
would  have  been  in  Irkutsk.  We  were 
not  allowed  on  the  streets  after  ten 
o'clock;  not  allowed  to  take  photo- 
graphs; not  allowed  to  cross  the  river 
after  dark;  and  numerous  other  little 
privileges  were  denied  us.  The  Ameri- 
can flag,  which  was  flying  over  the  Cor- 
respondents' Mess,  and  the  British  flag 
which  waved  over  our  stables,  were 
hauled  down  by  agents  of  Russian 
police. 

When  we  came  to  Newchwang,  it  was 
with  the  impression  that  the  Japanese 
would  attack  that  town  in  a  short  space 
of  time;  further,  as  before  stated,  we 
expected  attachment  to  the  Russian 
forces.  We  were  denied  both  these 
things;  we  were  drawing  salaries  from 
our  newspapers;  many  things  were 
happening  which  our  papers  desired 
to  hear.  About  the  middle  of  March, 
there  were  some  twenty  correspondents 
in  Manchuria,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned     Douglas     Story,     formerly 


editor  of  Munsey's  Magazine,  Captain 
James  F.  J.  Archibald,  P.  R.  Q.  S., 
who  is  responsible  for  "Blue  Shirt  and 
Khaki,"  etc.,  H.  J.  Whigham,  an  author 
of  many  books,  Thomas  D.  Mallard,  who 
was  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Herald's 
correspondents  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  many  others  who 
had  been  through  various  wars  and 
uprisings. 

Then  occurred  the  unfortunate  inci- 
dent of  the  Fawan.  This  steamer 
was  chartered  by  a  Chicago  evening 
paper,  and  was  in  charge  of  Stanley 
Washburne,  a  son  of  former  United 
States  Senator  Washburne;  there  was 
also  on  board  Richard  H.  Little,  who 
had  been  commissioned  by  his  paper  to 
join  the  Russians.  Washburne  had  two 
Japanese  boys,  one  an  interpreter  and 
one  a  servant.  These  Japanese  had  been 
very  useful  on  the  coasts  of  Japan  and 
Korea;  but  it  was  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  Little  that  they  were  brought 
to  Newchwang.  As  a  consequence,  the 
boat  was  placed  in  charge  of  marines, 
and  the  correspondents  and  their  ser- 
vants arrested.  I  was  told  at  the 
time  that  Little  was  on  board,  and 
immediately  got  into  a  sampan,  and 
went  aboard,  but  not  finding  Little 
there,  I  sought  to  disembark,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  marines.  I  endeavored 
to  push  by  them,  but  one  of  them 
prodded  me  with  his  bayonet,  and  seeing 
the  force  of  the  argument,  I  remained 
their  prisoner  for  several  hours  until 
a  captain  of  marines  came  aboard 
having  with  him  Little  and  Wash- 
burne. Little  explained  to  me  that 
they  had  been  ordered  to  take  their 
departure  immediately,  but  the  Japa- 
nese were  held  as  spies.  I  prevailed  on 
the  Russian  captain  to  take  me  ashore, 
and  watched  the  Fawan  steam  out  of 
the  Liao-ho  river  from  the  shore. 

About  March  25th,  tired  of  inaction, 
and  anxious  to  procure  some  news  for 
my  paper,  I  propounded  a  scheme  to 
a  fellow  correspondent,  Loftin  E.  John- 
son (son  of  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  fame),  whereby  we 
might  possibly  circumvent  the  Bussians^ 
and,  though  perhaps  be  made  prisoners. 
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be  at  least  within  the  fighting  zone.  He 
agreed  to  try  it  with  me,  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  hired  an  Eurasian,  who  spoke 
both  Chinese  and  Russian  fluently, 
bought  several  additional  Chinese 
ponies^  and  told  our  interpreter  to  make 
a  bargain  with  the  master  of  some 
Chinese  junk  to  take  us  some  ten  miles 
up  the  LiaO'ho  river. 

We  finally  arranged  matters,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  4tt  of  April,  we  man- 
aged to  get  our  horses  and  provisions 
aboard  the  junk,  and,  as  there  was  a 
good  brisk  wind,  we  made  our  ten  miles 
before  3  o'clock  in  the  mornings  and 
landed.  We  then  dismissed  the  junk  and, 
having  strapped  our  saddle-bags  securely 
to  our  ponies,  set  forth  to  cross  Man- 
churia—a little  cavalcade  of  five  horses 
— one  ridden  by  Johnson,  another  by 
myself,  and  the  third  by  our  interpreter, 
the  remaining  two  being  pack-horses. 

We  rode  until  nearly  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  were  then  within  a 
mile  of  the  Russian  railroad  station  of 


Hai-ching-tsicn,  As  we  had  no  desire 
to  be  taken  back  by  the  Russians  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  game,  we  put 
up  at  a  dirty  little  Manchu  inn  for  the 
rest  of  the  evenings  leaving  there  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  crossing  the 
railroad  at  a  point  where  it  ran  through 
a  small  forest  of  scrub  oaks  and  weeping 
willows.  We  saw  no  Russian  guards 
in  sight,  and  having  no  desire  to  do  so, 
rode  as  hastily  as  possible  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Yalu,  making  a  somewhat 
southwesterly  course  in  order  to  reach 
our  objective  point — Antung. 

For  the  rest  of  that  night  we  rode  in 
peace.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  however, 
and  as  the  roads  were  as  nature  and  the 
feet  of  horses  had  made  them,  it  was 
rather  rough  riding  in  some  places. 
However,  we  were  warmly  clothed,  and 
by  alternately  galloping  and  trotting 
our  ponies  we  managed  to  pass  the  time 
without  any  great  discomfort. 

We  reached  a  little  village  known  as 
Bang-Yuen, about  sunrise, and  discovered 
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another  inn  almost  as  filthy  and  uncom- 
fortable as  the  previous  one.  The 
windows  were  puttied  up,  and  the  only 
entrance  a  single  door  which  was 
seldom  entered.  A  fire  burned  in  an 
American  stove  in  the  center  of  tlie 
main  roonij  and  as  six  Chinese  were 
stjuatted  about  it  smoking  vile  Chinese 
tobacco,  the  atmosphere  may  be  well 
imagined. 

We  were  given  some  wretched  tea  and 
rice;  as  a  great  treat,  the  landlord 
brought  iiB  some  black  bread;  but  we 
declined  those  luxuries  and  brought  out 
our  tinned  meats  and  biscuits. 

We  needed  sleep  very  badly,  as  we 
had  been  without  it  for  two  days,  but 
at  the  sight  of  the  solid  wood  bunks 
built  into  the  walls,  and  covered  with 
filthy  blankets,  we  experienced  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling.  However,  sleep  waa 
necessary,  and  throwing  oil  the  provided 
l>edclothes  we  brought  in  our  sleeping 
bags,  and  having  crawled  into  them  did 
not  awake  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. We  arose,  and  started 
away  about  six  o'clock. 

It  was  perhaps  five  hours 
later  that  we  saw  a  body  of 
horsemen  approaching  from 
behind  some  hills  from  the 
fore.  Not  knowing  whom  they 
might  he,  we  were  in  a  quan- 
dary and  were  unable  to  make 
up  our  minds  exactly  what  was 
best  to  do.  We  finally  decided 
that  if  they  were  Russians, 
there  was  no  chance  of  escap- 
ing from  them,  and  if  we  tried 
to  do  so  would  undoubtedly 
fare  worse  than  if  we  waited 
to  receive  them.  So  we  adopted 
the  latter  plan.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  Russians  did  not 
appreciate  our  action,  and  be- 
gan to  fire  upon  us,  for  what 
reason  I  am  as  yet  unable  to 
say.  One  of  the  bullets  struck 
my  pony  in  the  side,  he  reared 
up  and  dashed  off. 

A  Chinege  pony  is  a  dis- 
agreeable animal  when  fright- 
ened; this  one  was  frightened 
badly,  and  neither  curb  bit  nor 
spurs  held  him  back  a  particle. 


Johnson's  pony  followed  his  mate,  and 
was  close  behnid  me.  Our  interpreter 
wisely  dismounted,  and  gave  himself  up. 

The  majority  of  the  Russian  patrol — 
some  fifty  in  number — came  down  on 
our  heels,  firing  all  the  while,  as  they 
would  naturally  do  at  the  sight  of  Euro- 
peans endeavoring  to  escape  from  them. 

However,  at  the  rate  of  speed  accom- 
plished by  my  pony,  tliey  might  have 
been  pursuing  me  yet  were  perpetual 
motion  possible  in  horses.  Both  John- 
son and  myself  were  in  a  rather  bad 
predicament  for  a  while,  but  Johnson 
managed  to  pull  up  his  pony  after  a 
short  time,  and  I  saw  him  surrounded 
by  the  Russians.  I  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  do  the  same,  but  all  my 
pulling  at  the  curb  had  as  much  effect 
upon  my  mount  as  the  same  action  with 
the  snaffle  would  have  had  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

However,  there  is  an  end  to  all  things, 
and  my  wild  ride  came  to  a  more  sudden 
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one  than  I  anticipated.  By  this  time 
I  had  relinquished  my  stirrups  and  was 
holding  on  by  my  knees.  Suddenly 
the  pony  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  and 
I  described  a  parabola  in  the  air,  com- 
ing up  to  my  neck  in  mud  and  water. 
He  had  gone  unawares  into  a  bog  and 
was  floundering  savagely  about,  by  each 
effort  making  his  position  more  secure. 

About  ten  of  the  Russians  rode  up 
and  pointed  their  carbines  at  me,  and  T 
scraped  together  enough  Russian  to  tell 
them  I  was  an  American,  a  correspond- 
ent, and  wished  the  Great  White  Czar 
no  ill.  After  a  short  consultation  one 
of  them  tossed  me  a  rope  and  backed 
his  horse  in  such  a  way  as  to  extricate 
me  from  my  difficulty.  Then  they  man- 
aged to  noose  my  pony  and  bring  him 
out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  also. 

These  Cossacks  and  Siberians  are 
wonderful  hands  with  horses.  Within 
a  few  minutes  they  had  my  refractory 
steed  in  such  a  condition  that  I  was 
able  to  mount  him  again,  and  they  told 
me  to  do  so. 

My  position  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 
Here  was  I,  a  citizen  of  a  country 
supposed  to  be  Russia's  enemy,  found 
in  the  heart  of  Manchuria,  and  caught 
trying  to  escape  from  Russian  sol- 
diers. I  was  absolutely  at  their  mercy, 
and  if  they  had  chosen  to  shoot  me 
then  and  there,  no  one  would  have, 
been  a  bit  the  wiser;  that  they  were 
justified  in  their  own  minds  was  per- 
fectly evident  from  the  way  they  talked 
among  one  another.  There  was  not 
one  who  did  not  believe  both  Johnson 
and  myself  Japanese  spies. 

Fortuuately  the  officer  in  command, 
who  had  remained  behind  with  the 
interpreter  and  who  had  been  joined 
by  the  four  who  had  charge  of  Johnson, 
listened  to  the  voice  of  fiie  interpreter 
in  so  far  that  he  did  not  decide  to  end 
our  careers  then  and  there.  He  gave 
us  in  charge  of  eight  men,  and  told 
them  to  take  us  to  Newchwang.  We 
were  then  about  six  miles  from  Feng- 
Wang-Cheng. 

They  turned  us  about,  and  we  rode 
until  dark.  In  the  meantime,  the  mud 
aud  water  had   frozen   on  me,   and   I 


was  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  ice.  When 
it  came  time  to  sleep  the  horses  were 
picketed,  and  our  interpreter  asked 
leave  to  get  our  sleeping  bags.  When 
this  was  done  the  Russians  took  them 
from  us,  and  drew  lots  as  to  which  of 
them  were  to  use  them.  We  were 
forced  to  be  content  with  our  saddle- 
blankets. 

I  pass  over  the  discomfort  of  lying 
on  the  ground,  hands  bound  together, 
in  wet  clothes;  also  over  the  next  day 
and  night,  the  latter  spent  in  another 
Chinese  inn,  lying  on  the  floor  amid 
filth,  dirt  and  vermin.  We  arrived  in 
Newchwang  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day,  and  were  consigned  to  cells 
in  the  fort 

The  next  morning  an  officer  visited 
us  and  we  poured  out  our  tale  of  woe 
indignantly.  He  was  profusely  apolo- 
getic : 

"Ah!  ze  igno-rant  pea-sant — ze  bru- 
tal sol-diery.     Ah!    pardon!    pardon!'* 

We  were  released  and  allowed  to 
return  to  our  quarters,  where  we  took 
hot  baths  and  had  our  heads  shaved; 
the  latter  for  reasons  connected  with 
Russian  uncleanliness  and  unmention- 
able to  Anglo-Saxon  ears. 

The  following  day  we  were  informed 
that  owing  to  the  fact  of  our  having 
broken  martial  law,  we  would  not  be 
allowed  attachment  to  the  Russian 
forces.  We  were  furthermore  politely 
requested  to  leave  Newchwang.  As  we 
were  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
courteous  request  would  be  changed  to 
a  command  and  backed  up  by  bayonet 
should  we  not  comply,  we  left  New- 
chwang the  next  day. 

No  doubt  we  might  have  appealed  to 
H.  B.  Miller,  United  States  Consul 
at  Newchwang,  and  he  would  have 
assuredly  done  all  in  his  power  to  com- 
pass our  remaining  in  Newchwang  if 
we  so  desired,  but  it  would  have  been 
merely  asking  him  to  attempt  the 
impossible,  so  we  said  nothing  to  him 
on  the  subject.  Our  career  of  useful- 
ness at  that  port  was  ended  for  the 
time.  A  Japanese  attack  was  consid- 
ered improbable,  and  now  that  we  had 
been    definitely    refused    permission    to 
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go  with  the  Hussian  Array,  we  decided 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  leave 
quietly. 

We  reached  Tientisiii  several  days 
later,  and  took  boat  for  Chefoo  with  a 
half-formed  idea  of  goin^  to  Korea. 
Here  we  heard  of  Ernest  Brindle,  a 
London  newspaper  correBpondent  who 
had  hired  a  boat,  and  attempted  to 
procure  news  from  the  Korean  coast, 
failing  utterly  in  the  attempt  We 
heard  also  of  the  ill-fated  attempts  of 
Jack  London  and  E;  L,  Donn  to  antici- 
pate the  Japanese  Army;  their  arrest 
at  Ping- Yang  and  rehim  to  Seoul. 
From  what  we  gathei'ed  from  corre- 
spondents who  had  returned  from 
Korea,  the  newspaper  men  were  simply 
gnawing  their  nails  in  rage  in  hotels 
at  Seoul  and  Chemulpho.  We  were 
furthermore  told  that  unless  authorized 
as  correspondents  by  the  Japanese  gov* 
emment  we  would  he  wasting  time  in 
going  to  Korea* 


In  Shanghai  we  met  other  cor- 
respondents who  told  the  same  tale.  We 
spent  little  time  here,  embarking  on 
the  Empress  of  India  several  days 
after  arrival,  and  going  to  Yokohama 
upon  her.  From  Yokohama  to  Tokyo 
by  the  railroad  is  only  the  matter  of 
an  hours  journey  which  we  made  the 
same  afternoon. 

In  Tok}^o  we  found  waiting  corre- 
spondents who  had  been  in  this  state 
for  several  months,  among  whom  were 
John  Fox,  Jr.,  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
Frederick  Palmer,  and  others,  not  so 
well  known  to  the  literary  world,  but 
whose  names  are  those  to  conjure  with 
among  newspaper  men. 

Two  days*  stay  in  Tokyo  convinced  me 
of  the  futility  of  hoping  to  see  the  war 
from  the  Japanese  viewpoint,  and  I 
embarked  on  the  Pacific  Mail  steamer 
Athenian  for  Vancouver,  Mr.  Johnson 
followed  the  next  week  on  the  steamer 
Siberia. 


Kuropatkin  in  Japan 

By  Ernest  Williams  Hewson 


FOR  the.  space  of  several  months 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, the  diplomatic  gods  of 
Russia  were  so  deeply  concerned  over 
the  menacing  attitude  of  the  Tokio 
government  that  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  hasten  a  personal  representative 
of  the  Czar  to  Japan  purposely  to  give 
the  Japanese  diplomats  a  clearer  defi- 
nition of  Russia's  intentions  regarding 
the  Far  East  These  facts  were  laid 
before  the  Czar  who,  without  hesitancy, 
named  General  A.  D.  Kuropatkin,  tiien 
Minister  of  War,  as  special  envoy  to 
treat  with  Japan.  General  Kuropatkin, 
accompanied  by  his  staif  and  a  retinue 
of  attendants,  arrived  at  Vladivostock 
over  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  in  the 
early  fall,  and  was  conveyed  to  the 
Yokohama  breakwater  on  the  fast  pro- 
tected cruiser  Askold.     Representatives 


of  the  Japanese  Emperor  received 
the  general  at  Yokohama  and  escorted 
him  to  Tokio  where  preparations  had 
already  matured  for  his  reception. 

The  visit  of  Russians  war  chief  to 
the  capitol  of  tlie  Island  Empire  was 
heralded  by  the  optimistic  Japanese 
press  as  a  precursor  of  brighter  days 
to  come  in  the  political  wrangle  between 
the  two  nations.  The  presence  of  a 
personal  representative  of  the  Czar  lent 
a  fairer  aspect  to  Russia's  heretofore 
absolute  indifference,  and  dispelled 
somewhat  the  suspicions  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese  that  the  Russians  were 
not  acting  in  good  faith.  During  Kuro- 
patkin's  short  tenure  of  residence  in 
Tokio  he  was  greeted  deferentially  by 
both  the  government  and  the  press.  On 
his  presentation  to  the  Emperor  he  was 
treated  with  chivaLric  kindness  by  that 
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Kuropatkin     «      «     •     came   dou^n    thf   gang%cay, 

and  waM  met  hy  Alemietf  tcith  a  tnUitary  talute  and  a  eordiat  $hahe  of  the  hand 


fee  mi-sacred  personage,  who  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  amicable  relations  of  the 
two  countries  might  not  become  dis- 
ipted.  Prince  and  nobleman  of  the 
empire  vied  with  one  another  to  show 
the  Czars  plenipotentiary  that  the  sen* 

■timent  of  the  Japanese  people  was  not 
lor  war  as  long  as  a  sign  of  peace 
remained    above    the    horizon.     Kuro- 

.patkin  and  his  officers  were  feted,  wined 

Pmnd  dined  by  the  fii-st  diplomats  of  the 
nation.  Nothing  was  left  nndone  to 
make  thoir  stay  in  the  country  as  pleas- 
ant as  possible  in  spite  of  the  spirit  of 
animosity  against  Russia  then  first  com- 
tig  to  the  surface.     Special  police  pro- 

"iection  was  accorded  the  party  to 
protect   it   from    contumacious   demon- 

istrations  on  the  part  of  irrational 
Bubjects* 

His  mission  concluded.  General  Euro* 
patkin  left  Tokio  for  Kobe,  remaining 
a  fortnight  iit  Suma,  a  suburb  of  Kobe, 
during  which  time  he  made  frequent 
trips  into  the  country  sight-seeing.    He 


finally  re-embarked  on  the  Askold  for 
Port  Arthur. 

Notwithstanding  the  friendliness  man- 
ifested during  the  Russians'  sojourn 
in  Japan,  a  strict,  secret  police  sur- 
veillance was  maintained  over  the  party. 
Every  move  made,  city  or  temple  vis- 
ited, was  recorded  in  the  archives  of 
the  police  department  and  reported  to 
the  Tokio  authorities.  The  Askold 
remained  three  days  off  Kobe  with  the 
distinguished  party  aboard  awaiting  the 
pilot,  an  Englishman  who.  several  days 
before,  had  jiiloted  a  French  liner 
through  the  treacherous  inland  sea* 
There  were  other  foreign  pi  lota  in 
Kobe  who  possibly  were  as  well 
informed  in  the  navigating  of  Japanese 
watf*rs  as  this  particular  Englishman, 
but  the  Russian  commander  insisted  on 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  English 
pilot.  The  pilot  returned  and  took  the 
cruiser  through  in  safet}^,  but  this 
deference  shown  him  by  the  Russiana 
focused    the    attention    of    the    Tokio 
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authorities  upon  him,  and  nearly  cost 
him  his  licenee.  He  was  requested  to 
explain.  The  matter  was  dropped 
when  the  pilot  produced  an  autograph 
photograph  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Russia  who  had  been  in  Japan  several 
years  before  on  a  Russian  warship. 
The  adaptability  of  the  English  pilot 
to  his  vocation  so  impressed  the  Duke 
that  he  gave  a  promise  that  all  Russian 
ships  of  war  in  Japanese  seas  in  the 
future  would  seek  him  as  pilot. 

Admiral  Alexieff,  Viceroy  of  Russian 
interests  in  the  Far  East,  had  been 
aware  for  some  time  of  Kuropatkin's 
intended  and  first  visit  to  Port  Arthur, 
and  accordingly,  made  arrangements 
for  his  reception.  It  was  a  fact  well 
known  in  Slav  circles  that  the  two 
representatives  of  militant  Russia  did 
not  pull  well  together,  and  much  con- 
jecture was  current  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  two  grizzled  veterans  would 
take  pleasure  at  the  meeting.     The  day 


of  the  reception  arrived.  The  Aakold, 
with  the  flag  of  the  Minister  of  War 
floating  from  the  peak,  entered  the 
harbor  of  Port  Arthur  at  1  p.  m.,  amid 
the  deafening  salutes  of  the  big  guns 
of  the  fortifications  and  the  ships  in 
the  roadstead.  The  big,  five-funnoled 
cruiser  drew  up  at  the  new  dock,  where 
Viceroy  Alexieff  and  staff,  and  a 
detachment  of  Cossacks  headed  by  a 
magnificent  band  awaited  the  war 
minister. 

It  was  a  splendid  spectacle  to  see 
these  servants  of  military  Russia,  all 
big,  well-proportioned  men,  standing 
motionless,  their  immaculate  white 
blouses  contrasting  strongl}^  with  the 
loose  dark  pantaloons.  The  ship's  gang- 
way was  let  down  and  then  occurred  an 
event  which  nearly  marred  the  day^s 
festivities.  The  Viceroy  remained  on 
the  dock  awaiting  the  War  Minister, 
who  refused  to  leave  tlie  deck  of  the  sb'p 
until  after  the  Viceroy  had  come  aboard 


Kuropatkin  trot  vUited  by  a  deputation  of  CMnese  merchantM  who  pnaented  him  with 
§alt  atid  rice  <u  a  token  of  th€  over  luting  tnet*4*hi»  of  th€  OtUtMte  of  Port  Arthur 
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and  paid  his  respects.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion purely  of  precedence  in  rank. 
Each  maintained  that  he  ranked  the 
other.  An  embarrassing  silence  ensued. 
The  Cossack  band  struck  up  the  "Alex- 
ieff  March/^  composed  by  a  Russian 
musician,  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the 
moment.  The  reception  must  surely 
have  ended  disastrously  had  not  Kuro- 
patkin  pocketed  his  pride,  he  came 
down  the  gangway,  and  was  met  by 
Alexieff  with  a  military  salute  and  a 
cordial  shaking  of  hands.  To  all  outside 
appearances  the  meeting  was  friendly 
and  cordial,  as  though  nothing  had 
occurred  to  jar  the  ceremony. 

During  the  several  days  General 
Kuropatkin  remained  at  Port  Arthur 
he  was  shown  the  fortifications  and 
conducted  over  the  Russian  warships 
personally  by  Viceroy  Alexieff.  As 
special  envoy  of  the  Czar  he  was  visited 


by  a  deputation  of  representative 
Chinese  merchants  who  presented  him 
with  salt  and  rice  as  a  token  of  the 
everlasting  friendship  of  the  Chinese 
of  Port  Authur.  After  reviewing  the 
troops  of  the  Russian  stronghold  he 
took  his  leave  and  returned  overland  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

Today  Japan  and  Russia  are  in  the 
throes  of  a  long,  crjiel  war.  General 
Kuropatkin  has  again  returned  to  the 
Far  East  in  the  capacity  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  acting  inde- 
pendently of  Alexieff  who  still  retains 
his  vice-royal  prestige.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  these  two  great  Russian 
strategists  who  are  responsible  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  Russian  arms,  will 
act  in  concert  to  repel  the  enemy,  or 
allow  their  petty  jealousies  to  over- 
balance patriotism  to  the  detriment  of 
the  empire. 


Up  Mount  Tallac 

By  Archibald  Treat 

PhotographB  hy  the  author 


IF  it  be  true  that  man  is  the  descend- 
ant of  a  lower  order  of  animal,  then 
I  claim  for  my  ancestor  a  mountain 
goat  rather  than  the  chimpanzee  of 
the  farest.  For  I  dearly  love  the  pull,  the 
strwn,  the  final  struggle,  and  then  the 
feeling  of  exhilaration  that  are  insep- 
arably connected  with  the  successful 
ascent  of  any  eminence  worthy  the 
dignity  of  being  called  a  mountain. 

Mt.  Tallac  is  best  seen — in  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  bit  of  meadow-land  at  its  feet,  it 
can  only  be  seen — from  the  water.  It 
rises  abruptly  from  the  shores  of  Fallen 
Ijeaf  lake,  until  it  towers  sentinel-like, 
dominating  all  the  southwestern  end  of 
Lake  Tahoe.  It  is  not  so  tall  as  some 
of  its  neighbors;  but,  because  of  the 
abruptness,  ruggedness  and  inaccessi- 
bility of  its  eastern  face,  it  is  far  more 
picturesque,  and  apparently  of  greater 


elevation.  No  one  can  row  over  the 
fishing  banks  in  its  vicinity,  and  watch 
the  play  of  light  upon  its  snow-clad 
top,  without  feeling  within  him  the 
tingle  of  desire  to  test  his  muscles  upon 
its  steep  sides.  Small  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  I,  who  had  known  and  loved 
Tallac  from  a  distance  since  boyhood, 
should  take  early  advantage  of  the 
chance  to  make  the  ascent. 

I  know  of  no  mountain  that  can  be 
so  easily  and  so  luxuriously  conquered. 
A  lady  may  sit  her  saddle  from  the 
hotel  at  Tallac  to  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  summit  without  dismount- 
ing. But  this  is  best  only  for  the 
hardened  equestrienne,  as  eight  hours 
in  all  are  required  for  the  trip,  and  a 
change  from  horse  to  foot  from  time 
to  time  is  more  comfortable  in  the  end. 

The  start  is  made  about  seven  in  the 
morning.    For    four    miles    the    road 
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Through   the  f^nt^t  o/  pines     •      •      •     passing  a  fl»htnnan, 
rod,  Ikoaket  and  all,  on  his  waif  to  «om«  pet  pool 


skirts  the  edge  of  Fallen  Leaf  lake,  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  the  iiiouutain  lakes 
of  Califoraia.  As  with  all  such  seenery, 
if  you  would  see  it  at  its  best  you  must 
come  either  early  or  late  in  the  day,  for 
then  only  in  California  does  nature  show 
her  full  Ijeauty  and  give  you  her  best 
colors.  In  the  morning  you  have  the 
tints  of  the  pearl;  in  the  evening  the 
glow  of  the  ruby.  In  the  morning 
nature  takes  from  her  palette  blues  and 
grays  aud  a  toueh  of  pink;  in  the 
evening  she  gives  you  ultramarine  blue, 
dull  greens,  the  colors  of  the  topass,  and 
a  d^sh  of  crimson  which  gives  fire  to 
it  alh 


In  our  early  morning  trip  the  air  was 
cool  and  bracing.  The  trees  had 
hardly  awakened,  for  they  liad  not  yet 
begun  to  murmur.  The  lake  was  a 
mirror,  and.  borrowing  color  from  the 
sky,  returned  it  with  interest  rom- 
pounded.  Mount  Tallac  looked  down 
upon  us  benignly.  Kounding  the  end 
of  the  lake,  we  entered  a  glacier-made 
gorge  and  began  the  ascent  which  ends 
with  Tallac  itself.  The  first  climb  in 
the  road  took  us  within  a  few  steps 
of  the  falls  of  the  stream  that  flows 
through  this  picturesque  and  nigged 
pathway  of  ancient  ice  rivers.  The 
waters  pour  down   some   forty  feet  of 
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rock  in  noisy  profusion,  and  a  short 
distance  away  are  swallowed  up  in 
Fallen  Leaf  lake.  We  stopped  here  for 
a  moment  and  then  galloped  up  the 
road  through  a  forest  of  pines,  for  suf- 
ficient earth  has  lodged  at  the  lower 
end  of  this  rocky  gorge  to  give  them 
nourishment  in  plenty,  passing  in  our 
rush  a  fisherraan,  rod,  basket  and  all, 
on  his  way  to  some  pet  pooh 

It  was  not  long  before  we  reached 
the  springs,  from  which  point  the  climb* 
ing  actually  commences,  for  there  the 
road  ends  and  the  trail  begins.  Getting 
up  above  the  counti^'  just  traversed,  the 
first  rewards  of  climbing  are  visible. 
The  scenery  becomes  rougher,  the  trees 
lesa  high,  and  fern-covered  boulders 
line  the  path.  The  wild  flowers  make 
up  for  lack  of  forests,  for  they  are 
found  on  the  road  to  Tallac  in  endless 
profusion  and  variety,  the  brilliant  red 
of  the  Indian  pink  predominating. 

While  there  are  wild  flowers  for  each 
Beason   of  the   year  in   California,   the 


greatest  number,  and  I  think  by  far 
the  most  beautiful,  are  those  that  appear 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  retreating 
snowa.  Nowhere  in  the  mountains  can 
a  greater  variety  be  found  than  here. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  different  kinds 
have  been  picked  by  one  person  during 
the  spare  hours  of  a  short  vacation. 
Many  of  the  choicest  specimens  nestle 
under  the  protecting  shadow^s  of  the 
rocks,  content  to  give  in  exchange  for  a 
handful  of  earth,  the  springtime  sun  and 
the  waters  of  tlie  melting  snows,  flowers 
so  fair  that  all  the  skill  of  all  the 
gardeners  of  the  world  can  never  hope 
to  equal  them. 

We  reached  Lake  Gilmore,  a  spot  of 
blue  in  an  amphitheater  of  bluffs,  about 
an  hour  before  noon.  From  here  on  the 
trail  ascends  steeply  over  ground  soaked 
with  water  from  the  snows  above.  A 
stiff  bit  of  climbing,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  reached  a  little  grove  of  storm-beaten 
pines,  where  we  hitched  our  horses  and 
took  the  lunch   from   the  bags.     Then 
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same  a  climb  of  about  a  hundred  yards,          It  is  some  time  before  the  visitor  to 

i^hen    presto!    without    warniDg    there      the  mountaiu  ceases  to  study  his  sur* 

burst  upon  us  one  of  the  feest  pano-      roundings  in  the  abstract,  and  begins 

raraas  of  the  Sierra.     It  was  as  if  a      to   search   out   the   details   of   familiar 

drop  curtain  had  been  suddenly  raised,      objects.     Beneath,  and  under  the  very 

exposing  a  fourth  of  all  the  world.    Lake      precipice  on  which  we  stood,  was  Fallen 

tahoe  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  was      Leaf  lake,  closed  in  to  the  east  by  the 

lelow  us,  a  huge  sapphire  in  a  chaplet      moraine  of  the  glacier  that  gouged  out 

if   purple   mountains.      Urged    by   the      its  basin.     Beyond  the  latter  is  Tahoe 

wind  its  waters  may  have  been  heaving      or  Lake  valley,  the  extent  of  which  would 

and  swelling  and  churning  in  the  endless      never  have  been  appreciated  had  it  not 

profusion  of  wave  motion;    but,  three      been  seen  from  such  a  height.     Rising 

thousand  feet  below  us,  it  looked  peace-      from  its  southeastern  edge  is  Freel  peak, 

ful  and  calm,  with  no  task  save  that  of      1,000  feet  higher  than  Tallac.     To  the 

jeflecting  the  blue  sky  above.                        north  is  Cascade  lake,  so  called  from  the 

Extending  in  a  half  moon  behind  us      beautiful  falls  at  its  inlet;    then  comes 

rere  many  of  the  spires  of  the  Sierra;      the  outlet  of  Emerald  bay,  with  Rubicon 

lut  even  they,  in  all  their  extent  and  dis-      peak  standing  guard  above  it — a  lofty 

lince,  with  miles  upon  miles  and  leagues      eminence   when   seen    from    below,   but 

pon    leagues   of    forests    and    canyons      now  its  summit  is  062  feet  beneath  us. 

tod    ridges,    sank    into    minor    beauty      Beyond  is  Tahoe  citj^  to  the  eastward 

rhen  compared  with  the  unrivaled  blue      Brockway    Point   and    the    high    peaks 

raters  of  Tahoe  below  us,  spreading  out      beyond ;   then  Glenbrook,  Lakeside,  and 

like  a  vast  sheet  of  cathedral  glass.             so  around  until  the  eye  has  completed 

1 
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1 

1 
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llac  U  beet  aecn  from  the  uater.     It  ri4ieii  ahruptlp  fropn  the  ahore  of  Fallen  Leaf  lake,  untU 
tQic^rt  geniinelMke,  dominating  all  th€  touthweattrn   end  of   Lake  Tahoe 
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the  oval  and  is  back  to  glimpses  of  the 
red  roof  of  the  hotel  from  which  we  had 
started  four  hours  ago.  It  is  five  miles 
as  the  crow  flies,  but  fifteen  to  us  poor 
wingless  mortals. 

But  we  were  not  as  vet  actually  upon 
the  summit,  and  what  has  been  said 
concerns  only  that  which  is  to  be  seen 
from  the  point  where  the  view  of  the 
lake  so  dramatically  burst  upon  us.  A 
trifle  over  a  stone's  throw  away  was  Uie 
summit  of  Tallac*  a  tousled  lot  of  rock 
piled  in  wild  profusion  into  a  cone.  A 
short  climb,  and  w^e  stood  upon  the 
top.  The  view  again  changes,  for  now* 
the  region  to  the  west  has  opened  up  to 
view,  exposing  a  stretch  of  snow*covered 


country,  witli  many  lakes  to  break  the 
monotony  of  forest  and  canyon.  Nine 
of  them  may  easily  be  counted  with  the 
naked  eye^Tahoe,  Fallen  Leaf  and 
Cascade;  in  the  glacial  gorge  that  begins 
with  Jack^s  Peak  and  ends  at  Fallen 
I^^af,  Heather,  Gilmore,  Suzy,  Grass,  and 
Lucile,  and  Echo,  a  dim  patch  of  blue 
in  a  forest  of  pines  six  miles  away  to 
the  south. 

And  what  a  change  from  the  scene  of 
the  morning.  Thirty-eight  hundred  feet 
above,  Tallac  loomed  dark  and  purple. 
And  over  all  w^ere  the  glamour  of 
evening,  the  hum  of  insects,  the  last 
chirp  of  the  birds,  and  the  gathering 
darkness. 


C4BCAI>B   WALLS,  AT  THX   lULStE   TO   CASCAUK   LAS^H 


MOflCTRTIiNDS  ROSES.  I 

"^  BYGEirrRUDE/torcALFE 


m 


Or€ff&n  roncM  that  equal  nny  vf  the  prize-winnera  of  fSnglnt^d 


Look  to  the  blowing  Rose  about  us — '*Lo, 
LaugMng,"  she  says,  **into  the  world  1  blow, 
At  once  the  silken  tai^el  of  my  Purse 
Tear,  and  its  Treasure  on  the  Garden  tbrow." 
Each  Morn  a  thousand  rosea  brings,  you  say; 
Yes,  but  where  Uvea  the  Rose  of  Yesterday! 
Omar  Khayyam. 


Mn.  W.  S.  GibftDU, 


IT  is  sometimes  said  tbat  time  in 
Portland  i&  reckoned  only  in  terms 
of  the  deluge.     There  is,  however, 

fa  certain  well-to-do  Portland  business 
man  who  is  known  to  rise  at  dawn  on 
summer  mornings  to  place  parasols— not 
umbrellas  mind  you  ! — over  his  specimen 
roses  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
scorched  by  the  sun.     At  such  times  his 

I  garden  appears  to  grow  only  gay  Jap- 
anese  sunshades.  Surely  the  solicitude 
of  this  man  alone  is  answer  enough  to 

^^the  charge. 

A  short  time  ago  a   rosarian   whose 

'  name  is  a  b}^'ord  for  rose- wisdom  all 
over  Amerietu — E.  G.  Hill,  of  Indiana, 
— dropped  into  Portland  at  the  tag-end 
of  a  tour  about  the  world.  A  visit  to 
the  above-mentioned  garden  made  him 
exclaim  in  astonishment — wary  con- 
servative  tliough    he   is — that   he   had 


not  seen  elsewhere  such  extraordinary 
|>erfection  of  roses,  although  he  had 
traveled  through  England  and  France 
when  roses  were  in  their  prime,  and  had 
come  through  Southern  Gaiifornia  on 
his  way  to  Oregon.  A  hedge  of  La 
France  roses  in  this  Portland  garden,  he 
declared,  was  beyond  an}ihing  he  knew 
of,  even  in  the  motherland,  France; 
and  as  for  Caroline  Tcstout,  the  French 
florist  who  created  her  never  had  any 
sEch  roses  on  his  place. 

Photographs  and  measurements  sent 
by  this  Portland  amateur,  W.  S.  Gibson, 
to  Dean  Hole,  president  of  the  National 
Hose  Society  of  England,  whose  ''Book 
alxjut  Roses''  has  made  him  the  mentor 
of  two  continents,  won  from  him  the 
acknowledgment  that  these  Oregon 
roses  are  equal  to  any  of  tlie  prize 
beauties  of  England;    and  this  opinion 
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has  been  corroborated  by  all  who  have 
▼iflited  the  &inoii8  rose-shows  of  London 
and  the  smaller  but  no  less  wonderful 
rose-shows  of  Oregon. 

Connoisseurs  ascribe  this  perfection 
in  texture  and  tint  of  petals  fragrance, 
and  unusual  size  of  flower  in  the  hybrid 
perpetuals  and  hybrid  teas,  to  the  moist 
air,  kindly  cloud-shadows,  even  spring 
and  summer  temperature,  and  riches  of 
vegetable  mould  stored  in  the  yellow 
clay-soil.  .  Now  this  discovery  is  yet 
very  new  indeed,  but  the  rose-fever  is 
doing  its  work,  and  Oregon  has  entered 
into  compact  with  the  wind,  the  sun, 
and  the  mist,  that  Portland  is  to  be 
known  to  all  men  henceforth  as  the 
Rose  City  of  America. 

What  mad  riot  of  bloom  is  found  here 
in  June,  or,  later,  in  the  echo-season 
of  October.  These  are  the  top  notches 
of  rose-beauty,  but  there  are  really 
four  good  months  of  rose-weather  each 
year.  Look  at  that  Fortune's  Double 
Yellow,  sometimes  called  the  Beauty  of 
Glazenwood.  It  is  only  about  eight  }'€ar8 
old,  yet  the  vine  is  eighteen  feet  high, 
covers  a  space  of  fifteen  feet  square,  and 
had  over  6,000  roses  on  it  June  6th. 
It  was  grown  by  an  amateur,  Frederick 
V.  Holman,  who  has  done  much  to 
educate  the  people  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  possibilities  of  rose-culture  in  Oregon. 

Looking  down  upon  the  street  with 
the  proud,  unabashed  air  of  prize 
beauties  quite  accustomed  to  be  stared 
at  by  the  rabble,  are  decorous  rows  of 
Merveille  de  Lyons  and  Baroness  Roths- 
childs. A  certain  prim  dignity  rests 
upon  them  as  though  they  could  never 
quite  forget  their  past  honors  at  the 
rose-shows.  Further  back  in  the  garden, 
where  the  vision  of  the  casual  passer-by 
can  not  reach,  there  is  less  decorum, 
for  into  this  seclusion  only  the  privileged 
guest  penetrates.  Here  golden-hearted 
roses  tumble  over  one  another  in  most 
unmannerly  fashion  in  their  efforts  to 
catch  the  brightest  sunbeam. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  mingling  of 
modesty  and  audacity?  What  a  bundle 
of  pretty  contradictions  is  here !  Brave 
Captain  Christy  blushes  like  a  school- 
girl if  you  but  look  him  intently  in  the 
face.    Caroline  Testout  hangs  her  head 


aa  humbly  as  a  country  maid  in  a  cotton 
dress,  quite  unconsdous  of  her  beauty 
and  worth.  Her  Majesty  near  by  holds 
herself  proudly  erect,  concerned  with  her 
own  self-importance,  but  the  bourgeoisie 
around  care  not  a  whit  for  the  splendor 
of  her  presence,  and,  truth  to  tell,  like 
many  another  royal  personage,  she  is  a 
bit  too  stiff. 

A  rose-garden  is  Plato's  republic  in 
miniature.  Patrician  and  plebeian  are 
there  sharply  differentiated  one  from 
another,  but  they  share  alike,  having  all 
things  in  common.  Tea-roses,  the 
aristocrats,  mingle  freely  with  the  red 
roses,  the  peasants  whose  coarse  habit 
of  growth,  aggressive  thorns^  and 
untamed  exuberance  of  color,  mark  their 
low  lineage,  and  Duchesse  de  Brabant 
is  found  in  company  with  Besde  Brown. 

Symmetrical  perfection  of  beauty  may 
win  all  the  prizes  of  the  rose-show,  but 
it  cannot,  after  all,  win  the  hearts  of 
ordinary  humanity,  prone  to  love  roses 
as  they  love  people,  quite  as  much  for 
their  faults  as  for  their  virtues.  A  rose 
of  capricious  beauty,  like  the  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  with  rumpled  petals,  now 
wan,  now  pink,  that  are  constantly 
falling  into  rebellious  disorder,  is  more 
dear  to  the  uncultured  rose-lover  than 
the  proud  prize-winner  of  the  garden, 
the  all  too-perfect  Baroness  Rothschild. 

"There  are  as  many  kinds  of  garden- 
ing as  of  poetry,''  says  the  Englishman 
who  above  all  his  countrymen  dealt  in 
naivete;  and  indeed  every  man  pre- 
sumptive who  creates  a  garden  ought 
to  have  a  bit  of  both  the  poet  and  the 
artist  in  his  composition;  then  will  he 
be  able  to  read  the  subtle  affinities  and 
antipathies  that  roses  have  toward  one 
another.  How  Mrs.  John  Laing  clashes 
with  the  whole  tribe  of  pink  roses !  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  the  curious  bond 
of  friendship  that  exists  between  La 
France  and  General  Jacqueminot  His 
brilliant  crimson  warms  La  France  to 
the  heart,  heightened  her  glory  to  tender 
moonshine  pink. 

There  is  one  garden  in  Portland  where 
cream-white  melts  into  shell-pink,  that 
into  deep  rose,  which  merges  into 
crimson,  while  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
garden  one  sees  a  vivid  splash  of  intense 
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Finland  I*  a  eitu  u/  trteg     •     • 

scarlet^  Gloire  de  Bourg  la  Reine;  so 
glawing  is  its  flame  that  all  other  roses 
pale  beside  it  Its  brightness  fairly 
hurts  the  eye.  Away  off  to  the  outskirts, 
MadaDie  Alfred  Carriere,  climbing  sky* 
ward  over  a  trellis,  drops  a  shower  of 
snowy  petals  on  the  earth  below,  while 
to  the  south  are  clambering  La  Marque 
vines,  the  brilliant  orange  tints  of 
William  Allen  Eichardson  brightening 
the  mass  of  white  bloom. 

Interlacing  boughs  which  cast  out 
sprawling  gree-n-leaved  arms  to  the 
earth,   make  a   picturesque   setting   for 


*     biU  Of  the  foruU  rwik  4<i^n  inio  the  9treet4  < 

every  garden.  Glimmering  shafts  of 
sunlight  fall  athwart  the  trees^  light- 
ing up  the  thousand  tender  rose-tints 
below.  For  Portland  is  a  city  of  trees; 
bits  of  the  primeval  forest  run  down 
from  the  canyons  into  the  streets;  all 
the  homes  are  yine-embowered ;  even 
the  back  doors  have  alluring  vistas  and 
park-like  reaches.  The  streets  of  no 
other  city  in  America  show  quite  the 
same  luminous  green  of  sun-flecked 
shadows, 

Add! hi  1ft ting  all  that* a  m&de 

To   a   green   thought  in  a  green   shade. 


Mrs.  W.  S.  Gitocm.  | 

Sere  ffolden-heartfd   roneg   tumble  over  one  another  in   mott 

unmannerly  ftuMoH     *     *     *     to  catch  the  brightett  tunheom 


-The  Story  of  a  Great  Tunnel 


I 


Btf  Robert  Charlton 

Ph0t<tgraph»  by  the  author 


Th^  Santa  Stisana  funnel^  ivhich  was  begun  July  16,  1900,  completed  Attf^ust  18,  190S, 
and  through  tchxeh  the  first  train  ran  March  20,  190^,  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and 
is  hp  coiutideruhle  odds  the  loitgf'fii  tunnel  on  the  Pacifio  coast.  Indeed,  th^-e  are  but  three 
or  four  tunnels  in  the  world  which  exceed  it  iji  length.  By  means  of  this  tvnufl  a  consid- 
erable saving  is  made  in  distattcct  gradea  (tnd  time  on  the  Southern  Pacific  const  line  between 
San   Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


THE  traveler  on  a  railroad  on  a 
pleasant,  sunshiny  day  sees  a  brake- 
man  passing  throiigb  the  ear,  paus- 
ing as  he  goes  to  light  tlie  lamps.  "Ix)ng 
tunnel  coming,"  he  says  to  himself,  and 
awaits  with  languid  interest  the  tempo- 
rary extinction  of  the  outer  light.  Some 
moments  later  the  tmin  hurls  itself  into 


the  engulfing  blackness,  and  the  antici- 
patory languid  interest  of  the  traveler 
is  increased  or  diminished  according  as 
the  tunnel  is  longer  or  shorten  Right 
there,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  the  train 
rushes  from  the  blackness  into  the  white 
glare  of  the  sunlight,  the  interest  of  the 
averacfc  traveler  in  the  matter  ceases. 


N 


— ichere  one  of  the  longest  tunntls  in  the  icest  has  iu§t  been  completed 
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It  ceases,  but  it  should  not,  for^  had 
the  traveler  but  known  it,  he  has  in  that 
longer  or  shorter  underground  passage 
opened  and  closed  the  book  wherein  is 
written  a  story  of  deepest  interest,  a 
story  of  man's  combat  with  nature  and 
his  victory  in  the  contest;  the  story  of 
the  construction  of  a  great  tunnel* 


we  are  fond  of  walking,  or  jo  through 
it,  if  we  are  able. 

Some  such  problem  as  the  foregoing  | 
confronted  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany and  its  engineers  but  a  few  years 
ago.  In  the  path  of  their  progress  stood 
the  Santa  Susanas.  Already  they  had 
gone  around  the  obstacle;  now;  r^ard- 


Come  with  me  to  a  point  some  thirty- 
five  miles  northwest  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  we  are  precisely  where  the 
longest  tunnel  in  the  west  has  just  been 
completed.  Here  the  gray,  rocky^  pile 
of  the  Santa  Susana  mountains  looms 
directly  in  our  path;  we  may  climb  over 
it,  if  we  are  aspiring;  go  around  it,  if 


-the  heading  of  the  tteit  hole*  meet  in  a  dt^ad  tihtck 

less  of  labor  and  cost,  should  they  go 
through  it?  It  was  decided  that  they^ 
should— and  all,  or  primarily,  becau8 
a  great  reduction  in  grade,  and  six  miles 
of  space  could  be  gained;  that  meant' 
this  much  of  easier  and  quicker  trans- 
portation for  the  people*  Over  the  old 
line  the  distance  between  Montalvo  and 


T  n  E    S  T  0  H  Y    0  F    A    Q  II  E  AT    TUNNEL 
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Bnrbank,  via  Saugus,  was  sixty-sevGn 
miles:  over  the  propoFfid  line  (now  in 
operation)  it  would  be  but  sixty-one  miles, 
divided  as  follows:  Between  Montalvo 
aDd  Santa  Susana,  thirty- four  miles; 
Santa  Suaana  and  Chatsworth  Park,  eight 
miles;  Chatsworth  Park  and  Biirbank, 
nineteen  piiles.  Six  miles  could  be  saved* 


by  night,  before  their  gigantic  task  was 
accoraplished,  and  one  might  pass  on 
level  ground  from  one  side  of  the  Santa 
Susanas  to  the  other. 

The  hole  that  finally  was  pierced  is 
about  7,500  feet,  or  almost  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  practically  every 
foot  of  this  distanee  was  dug  and  drilled 


—rvtfry  ♦    •    »  precaution  knawn  io  the  tn^neering  art  was  taken, 


That  six  miles  meant  the  construction 
of  the  Santa  Susana  tunnel. 

And  here  perhaps  begins  the  real 
interest  of  a  story  that  tells  how  a  hole 
was  pierced  through  the  very  heart  of 
the  mountain,  and  how  through  more 
than  three  years  a  small  army  of  men 
labored   unceasingly,   both   by   day   and 


and  blasted  through  solid  rock,  and  the 
hardest  of  rock  at  that.  The  great  labor 
began  in  July,  1900;  it  was  completed 
but  recently. 

In  an  undertaking  of  this  sort,  and  of 
this  immensity  particularly^  it  is  advis- 
able to  work  from  both  ends  at  once, 
thereby  halving  the  time  of  labor,    And 
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80,  behold  a  miniattire  tent  city  on  each 
side  of  the  Santa  Susanas  where  no  city 
had  been  before.  They  were  citie»  of 
masculines,  these  two,  cities  wherein  big, 
raw-boned  men  came  and  went  and  did 
their  daily  or  nightly  work.  Withal, 
they  were  to  no  small  extent  cities  of 
enterprise  and  modern  invention.  For 
instance,  these  tent  cities  contained 
both  electric  and  compressed-air  plants. 


and  from  the  beginning  they  were  con- 
fronted  by  a  serious  obstacle  in  their 
work  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  seams  in  the  hard  rock  of  the 
Susanas  run  from  east  to  west ;  iittrorking 
from  the  cast  the  skilled  worOTen  who 
handled  the  tools  were  drillings  with  the 
seams;  in  working  from  the  west  they 
were  drilling  against  them.  Only  a 
person    who    is    acquainted    with    such 


Soon     *     •     •     ihe  train   iritl  hurry   into  and   through   the  great  opentng  ^hich  $o  (afrly  icot  o 
part  of  8Qfita  8usana't  maasivc  ptic. 


The  latter  was  used  for  a  double  pur- 
pose; first,  to  supply  air  for  the  air 
drills,  with  which  all  of  the  drilling  was 
done,  and,  second,  to  supply  fresh  air 
to  the  men  who  toiled  deep  within  the 
tunnel,  by  whom  it  was  much  needed. 
As  for  the  electric  plant,  in  these  pro- 
gressive days  electricity  is  used  for  light- 
ing tunnels  as  well  as  the  outside 
world. 

The  contractors  who  were  responsible 
for  the  successful  execution  of  this  great 
enterprise   were  Erickson   &   Petteraon^ 


work  could  estimate  the  effect  of  such 
varying  conditions,  but  in  the  end  it 
was  indicated  by  the  much  greater 
length  of  tunnel  that  was  completed 
from  the  east  side  of  the  mountain, 
although  the  same  number  of  workers 
was  employed  at  each  end. 

Slowly  the  work  progressed — driUing, 
all  of  the  time  through  solid  rock,  fol- 
lowed by  blasts  that  sometimes  shook 
the  mountain,  this  again  followed  by 
the  removal  of  debris;  then  again  the 
drilling,  the  blasting  and  the  rest,  till 
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days  and  nights  of  labor,  without  an 
hour's  intermission,  had  grown  into 
more  than  three  years.  Not  infrequently 
water  was  encountered  in  great  quan- 
tity, and  it  was  less  acceptable  to  the 
soaked  and  mud-bespattered  men  than 
it  would  have  been  but  a  little  distance 
away  on  the  Mojave  desert. 

It  might  have  seemed  that  the  solid- 
ity of  the  rock  through  which  a  way 
was  slowly  worked  was  in  itself  a  suf- 
ficient safeguard  against  accidents,  but 
the  contractors  did  not  think  it  so,  and 
every  additional  precaution  known  to 
the  engineering  art  was  taken.  Chief 
among  these  was  the  false  timbering 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations  accom- 
panying this  article.  This  false  tim- 
bering characterized  the  work  from 
beginning  to  end.  A  foot  or  two  of  rock 
beyond  the  heading  was  drilled  and 
blasted;  then  the  timbering  was  at  once 
brought  forward  to  this  temporary  end 
of  the  hole.  Doubtless  it  was  due  to 
this  and  other  precautions  that  the  nota- 
ble fact  may  be  recorded  that  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  this  work  there 
were  but  few  accidents  of  a  serious 
nature. 

At  last  the  years  of  labor  were  almost 
ended;  the  voices  of  the  men  could  be 
faintly  heard  from  their  adjoining 
chambers  deep  beneath  the  gray  sur- 
face of  the  mountain;  the  final  effort 
was  to  demonstrate  how  accurately  the 
work  had  been  done.  The  last  drill  was 
worked;  the  last  blast  was  fired;  where 
there  had  been  solid  rock  a  gaping,  jag- 
ged hole  showed  the  electric  lights  that 
glimmered  in  the  cavern  beyond.     Now 


note  this  fact,  reported  by  B.  Wheeler, 

the  assistant  engineer  in  charge: 

The  heading  of  the  two  holes  met  in 
a  dead  check;  if  the  tunnel  had  been 
worked  from  one  end  its  floor  could 
have  been  no  more  level  throughout. 

Think,  if  you  will,  what  a  triumph 
of  the  engineering  science  was  this, 
what  a  tribute  to  the  skill  rf  the  engineer. 
Here  were  the  two  holes  dug  through  tiie 
heart  of  a  moimtaidf'the  labor  involved 
enduring  through  more  than  three 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  this  long 
delving  in  the  blackness  the  two  holes 
exactly  meet  simply  because  an  engineer 
had  willed  it  to  be  so;  because  he  had 
so  exactly  computed  directions  and  dis- 
tances that  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Rare,  indeed,  is  the  instance  in  which 
an  engineer  has  scored  so  great  a 
triumph. 

Well,  the  long  labor  is  ended,  and 
successfully  so.  The  last  stroke  of  a 
drill  has  sounded,  the  last  blast  has 
been  heard  in  that  man-made  cavern. 
Soon  the  brakeman  will  shuffle  through 
the  trains  and  light  the  lamps;  the 
traveler  will  murmur,  *Tliong  tunnel 
coming,"  and  the  train  will  hurry  into 
and  through  the  great  opening  which 
so  lately  was  a  part  of  Santa  Susana's 
massive  pile. 

But  the  story  of  the  herculean  task 
that  preceded  this  culmination  has  not 
been  told,  for  this  is  but  such  dim  out- 
line as  may  serve  to  give  some  shadowy 
conception  of  the  energy,  the  force  and 
the  skill  that  recorded  their  triumph 
in  the  completion  of-  Santa  Susana 
tunnel. 


F^T^  HE  sun  shines  dazzlingly  outside 
I  the  ear  window,  wiltin^r  the  ban- 
nered livery  of  vast  armies  of 
corn  patrolling  the  track.  An  opu- 
lent  landscape,  with  now  and  again  a 
glimpse  of  ninning  streams — a  silvered 
length  or  loop  between  lush,  gradual 
banks.  Flocks  of  blackbirds  whirl  up 
from  the  fields^  and  robber  crows,  gorged 
with  the  milk'Swect  maize,  wing  cum- 
brously  to  the  cool  shade  of  cotton  woods 
beside  the  water.  Upon  either  hand 
great  province  farms  are  mapped  on 
the  rich,  parturient  prairie — ^lowa,  that 
child  of  kindly  fortime.  As  our  train 
whizzes  past,  a  blowzy,  flap-eared  don- 
key trots  jerkily  down  a  wayside  patli, 
led  by  a  crop-headed  lad  who  stares  at 
us  round  eyed.  Stop  is  made  at  cities 
and  towns,  and  the  passengers  crowd  to 
the  platforms  and  windows  when  we 
cross  tlie  iTnmense  double-track  steel 
viaduct  spanning  the  Des  lloines  and  its 
marginal  stretch  of  broken  bottom- lands. 
The  young  gentleman  on  my  left  answers 
the  questioning  of  his  companion : 


Crossing  the  Continent  by  the  Central  Overland  Route  Today 
Contrasted  with  Before-Railroad  Days  by  One  Who 


First  Came  West  in  a  Prairie  Schooner 


"Yes,  it^s  quite  a  trestle,"  he  drawls, 
"They  say  it  cost  nearly  a  million.  It's 
over  a  half  mile  in  length — longer  than 
the  Kinzua  bridge  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Pecos  river  bridge  in  Texas,  or  the 
Loa   viaduct   in   Bolivia/' 

The  man  addressed,  whose  broad 
accent  hints  of  braes  and  heather,  is 
elderly,  but  fresh-faced,  and  appears  to 
be  touring  America  for  the  first  tirae. 
Ile  continues  to  gaze  out  of  the  window, 
remarking  interestedly  upon  the  superb 
structure  of  the  bridge  and  the 
massive  mason r}'  built  at  either  end  to 
protect  the  embankment,  ^[eanwhile 
the  younger  of  the  two  settles  his  slim 
shoulders  to  the  cushioned  seat,  stretches 
his  well-dressed  legs,  and  after  w^hisking 
a  speck  of  cinder  from  his  starched  cuff, 
observes  with  the  blase  air  of  one  long 
traveled  (I  learned  afterward  that  he 
had  twice  before  made  the  trip  between 
Chicago  and  Denver) : 

"This  sort  of  thing  is  deuced  tire- 
some, don't  you  think?  The  first  day 
out  about  uses  me  up/' 
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ON     THE    OVERLAND    TRAIL FROM     A    PAINTING     BY     CHARLES     NAHL 

This  painting  formerly  hung  in  the  capitol  at  Sacramento  and  now  is  in  Mrs.  Stanford's 
collection.  Charles  Nahl  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  early  western  artists,  and  doubtless  did 
more  than  any  other  one  man  to  preserve  in  picture  form  the  customs,  manners  and  costumes 
of  the  picturesque  pioneer  days. 


The  Scotchman's  reply  shows  good- 
natured  raillery: 

"Tiresome  for  ane  yoong  like  you,  I 
doot  not,  an'  slow  traveling  for  Amer- 
ica !"  There  is  a  shrewd  twinkle  of  eye 
my  way  over  the  limp  figure  by  his  side ; 
I  fear  my  face  had  betrayed  to  him  my 
amusement.  The  very  young  gentle- 
man gives  an  apathetic  slirug  without 
change  of  expression,  and  the  elder 
resumes  more  seriously : 

"But  min'  the  auld  days,  mon  I" 
emphasizing  with  wag  of  head.  "I  hear 
tell  o'  the  pioneers  o'  this  great  west — 
bauld  men,  they  maun  hae  been — gang 
sax  moonths  oVr  the  same  road  wi'  beast 
an'  burthen.  Think  o'  thot,  noo !  Sax 
moonths  o'  slow  wheelin',  wi'  bleezin' 
sun  or  chittorin'  cauld,  hoonger,  dool 
an'  death  to  face,  an'  far  frae  hame  in 
a  hostile  land !  A  poet  could  sing  o' 
sic  braw  men  an'  women." 

Aye — songs  reminiscent !  Chant, 
"minstrels  latent  of  the  prairies,"  of 
the  great  sierras,  of  the  mighty  forests 
and  high  plateaus;  chant  for  the  world's 
grateful    your    immortal    lays     of    the 


pioneers,  that  restless,  resistless  race 
of  heroes  who  blazed  the  trails  to 
hitherto  unnamed  regions  of  the 
continent !  Sing  of  men  with  the 
far  look  in  their  eyes,  pushing 
out  from  the  edge  of  civilization  into 
the  unknown  wildernesses  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  winning  for  themselves  bread- 
fields  in  salt-rimmed  desert  and  moun- 
t^iin  fastness.  Sing  of  a  time  and 
humanity  veined  with  the  deep-dyed  col- 
ors of  life — all  that  is  richest  and  most 
vital  in  feeling  and  action. 

A  flash  of  memory,  and  I  am  no  lon- 
ger the  tourist  of  today;  I  am  carried 
backward  over  a  generation  of  eventful 
years.  The  luxurious  furnishings  of 
the  Pullman — plush  upholstery,  polished 
wood,  plate  glass,  carpeted  floor,  fans 
electrically  revolving,  the  latest  books 
and  pa])ers,  the  unobtrusive  service  of 
trained  attendants — all  realities  of  the 
present  utterly  fade  and  vanish.  Even 
the  voices  at  my  elbow  lose  distinct 
articulation,  soothed  into  murmur- 
ous nothings  by  my  drowse-lapsing 
thought. 


OVEK    THAIL    AND    TRACK 
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Surely  fancy  plays  me  no  trick.  I 
recall  with  vivid  dcfiniteness  this  Iowa 
landscape  in  the  long  ago.  The  same 
wide,  brokeo  bottom-lauds  banked  by 
a  windrow  drift  of  bluffs,  the  river  slid- 
ing through  their  midst*  the  grouping 
trees,  and  beyond,  a  measureless  pastur- 
age billowing  to  the  sun.  But  in  the  pic- 
torial recall  no  steel  trestle  l>ears  aloft 
its  ribboued  track  for  a  shrieking  train; 
no  troops  of  tasseled  grain  marshal  the 
indistinct  trail  westward;  there  are  no 
prosperous  cities,  only  a  few  far-scat- 
tered hamlets  whose  herds,  sleek  with 
content,  tramp  down  the  tall,  heading 
grass.  Of  the  migrating  hosts  crossing 
to  seek  gold  or  homes  in  some  talked- 
of  El  Dorado,  who  dreams  of  the  cereal 
wealth  to  come,  a  score  of  years  hence, 
from  these  leagues  of  primal  green  ? 
Certainly  not  the  Child  trudging  behind 
hooded    wagons,    her   gipsy-clad    figure 


half -hid  by  a  mane  of  curls,  and  her 
bare  feet  pressing  lightly  the  springy 
turf.  So  joy-inspired  she  looks,  and 
80  gay  is  the  color  of  her  frock,  that  one 
half  thinks  her  a  human  bird  or  b«?e 
astir  in  the  nodding  prairie  pinks.  Ever 
and  again  she  laughs  gleefully  at  some 
prank  of  her  companion,  a  small  chest- 
nut  dog.  Grand  times  they  have  nest- 
hunting,  these  two,  for  prairie  chickens 
abound  !  The  dog  steals  upon  the  wild 
biddies  while  they  brood  their  eggs  in 
I  he  coucealing  grass,  and  his  little  mis- 
tress tiptoes  after.  Often  the  escape 
from  capture  is  a  narrow  one  and  only 
etTected  by  the  opportune  shedding  of 
the  bird's  tail  plumage.  Such  frantic 
shaking  and  pawing  on  the  dog^'s  part 
to  rid  his  mouth  of  the  feathers,  and 
such  peals  of  laughter  from  the  Child! 
And  the  exulting  excitement  of  both 
when    ilw    eggs    are    discovered ! — often 
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from  one  to  two  dozen  in  a  single  nest, 
and  each  half  or  two  thirds  the  size 
of  the  egg  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

An  idyllic  life — no  work,  no  school, 
no  tiresome  restrictions  of  dress  or 
deportment,  and  all  this  sun-drenched, 
bloom-heaconed  wilderness  for  play- 
ground !  And  the  nights !  The  blissful 
unreality  of  the  dark  half  of  the  day 
spent  under  a  whole  heaven ful  of  stars, 
her  body  thrillingly  close  to  the  cool, 
perfumed  earth,  and  the  winged  part 
of  herself  adventuring  the  mazes  of  the 
milky  way. 

Thus  living  and  dreaming  who  can 
wonder  at  the  Child's  un repressed  joy- 
ance,  which  is  manifestly  shared  by  the 
dog,  if  one  takes  into  account  his  sport- 
ive barks  and  waggles.  Camp  is  usu- 
ally set  up  beside  one  of  the  coursing 
streams,  and  Child  and  dog — she  would 
BCoflE  at  the  supposition  that  her  canine 
favorite  docs  not  share  in  full  her 
appreciative  sense — yield  to  the  infinite 
soothings  of  nature;  the  orchard  scent 
of  Indian  apple  overhanging  the  banks, 
and  fragrance  of  sweetbrier  and  currant ; 
the  monotone  of  home-winging  bees 
floating  in  from  the  sunlight;  birds 
chirruping  in  breeze-buffeted  linden  and 
elm;  the  sluggish  flapping  of  water 
fowl   in    distant   shady    pools,   and   the 


creek  smothering  its  shouting  under  a 
briery  coverlet.  Later  on  belated  sun- 
grains  filter  through  an  enchanting  net- 
work of  wild  grape  and  cherry,  touching 
to  cold  mingled  curls  and  fur,  for  the 
dog^  pillows  '  the  Child's  head.  The 
crackling  of  the  camp-fire  is  followed  by 
the  tantalizing  odor  of  supper — frying 
grouse  and  omelet,  hot  biscuits  baked  in 
Dutch  ovens,  and  the  steaming  of  freshly 
made  tea.  Nothing  in  all  this  spacious 
castle  of  outdoors  so  mightily  enter- 
tains as  eating.  The  pillow  stirs  uneas- 
ily and  whips  its  chops  with  anticipatory 
tongue,  whereat  the  head  bobs  up  and 
the  instant  after  the  two  are  skipping  to 
the  laden  board — literally  a  board,  in 
this  instance  supported  on  boxes. 

And  when  the  evening  meal  is  over 
songs  are  sung  in  the  circled  firelight, 
and  afterward  sleep,  the  deep,  delicious 
oblivion  that  comes  only  to  those  whose 
beds  are  spread  afield. 

"Third  and  last  call  for  dinner!" 
I  stare  in  liewildered  awakening  at 
the  white-aproned  individual  who  makes 
the  announcement,  and  then  bethinking 
me  of  the  risk  of  missing  altogether  the 
first  courses,  I  make  a  flurried  rush  for 
the  dining  car.  To  my  relief  I  find 
others  late  besides  myself,  quite  a  com- 
pany in  fact  sitting  in  twos  and  fours 


PLATTE  RIVER  AT   FORT  STEELE,  TO  WHICH    THE   WESTWARD-REACHING  TRAVELERS   OP   EARLY   DAYS   WERE 
WONT  TO  LOOK  FORWARD  AS   A   HAVEN   OF  TEMPORARY  REST 
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at  the  tastefully  laid  tables.  T  am 
fihowD  to  the  nearest  vacant  geat  and 
recognize  in  ray  eorapanion?  tlie  two  fel- 
low travelers  whose  conversation  had 
lured  me  into  re  very.  They  are  occu- 
pying themselves  with  a  dessert  of  iced 
sherbet,  cakes  and  coffee;  at  least,  the 
very  yoiin^^  gentleman  is  sipping  his  cup, 
the'  Scotchman  pushing  his  aside  with 
derogatory  remarks  on  Anicncau  diet- 
etics in  general  and  coffee  drinking  in 
particular. 

"Takken  every  meal;  bra-akfast,  din- 
ner an'  supper.  But  it's  cneueh  to  droon 
a  mon's  insidesT'  he  declares,  ruffling 
his  eyebrow^s  at  his  companion,  who 
twirls  his  spoon  with  so  self-satisfied  a 
smile  as  to  provoke  a  fresh  outburst. 

"Ko  wonner  you  are  deespepticg,  every 
mither's  son  V  ye!''  Iiis  tone  one 
of  vigorous  protest,  **Meat  three  tinnes 
a  day  an'  hot  bra-ad  an'  pasthry !  It's  a 
feckless  race  thot  coonis  frae  sic  proven- 
der— Dae  strength  o'  bane  an'  muscle  I 
For  myser,  gie  me  a  bowd  o'  parritch 
or  a  healsom  soup  \vi^  bannock  an'  cheese 
an'  you're  weelcome  to  a'  thot,  which  do 
naught  but  tease  a  men's  appetite!'* 
snapping  a  thumb  and  forefinger  at  the 
•  elaborate  bill  of  fare  spread  before  me. 

The  other  only  lauglis  in  response, 
and  a  moment  later  the  two  leave  me  in 


the  niidst  of  a  relishing  onslaught  upoir 
my  salad,  1  eat  slowly  as  becomes  a 
somewhat  epicurean  habit  and  due 
regard  for  the  economy  of  digestion,  dip- 
ping the  crisp  leaves  into  mayonnaise 
and  letting  my  thoughts  meanwhile 
revert  to  that  list  of  homely  dishes  rolled 
out  in  Scotch  brogue.  Soup  with  ban- 
nock and  cheese  may  satisfy  Gaelic 
imagination  and  appetite,  hut  my  more 
cosmopolite  taste  demands  greater 
variety  and  delicacy  of  choice*  And  for 
a  warm  day  what  could  be  more  invit- 
ing than  the  repast  before  me! — this 
bleached,  crinkled  lettuce  eaten  with 
alternate  morsels  of  French  crust  spread 
with  cool,  sweet  butter;  tomatoes  thinly 
sliced  and  garnished  with  cress  and 
lemon;  creamed  potatoes  and  succulent 
green-tipped  asparagus;  iced  or  hot  tea, 
served  in  sprigged  china  along  with  a 
dessert  of  fresh  peaches  and  cream — ^real 
cream,  mind  you!  and  all  these  dishes 
so  painstakingly  prepared  as  to  provoke 
a  gustatory  peace  nothing  short  of  that 
of  a  gastronomic  Nirvana. 

Mayhap  my  appreciation  of  the  meal 
wit!i  its  leisured  elegance  is  enhanced 
by  the  persisting  recollection  of  the  Child 
— alas!  a  joy  picture  no  longer.  Down 
the  vista  of  the  past  she  gazes  at  me 
with  the  mournful  fixity  of  one  dumblj 
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proclaiming  her  wretchedness.  The  little       H 
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figure  in  its  faded  dress  looks  strangely       H 
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shrunken,  and  the  pinched  face,  despite       H 
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the    dust   and    tan,    shows   the    chalky       H 
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hue    that   denotes    insufficient   nourish-       H 
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ment.     All  the  lightsome  effervescence       H 
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of  childhood  is  gone,  her  feet  dragging       H 
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painfully  along  a  sun-baked  plain,  for       H 
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she    still    follows    the    sheeted    wagons,        H 
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altlioiigh     the     summer     is     now     far       H 
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advanced.     Behind  her  crawls  a  wabbly        H 
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line    of    covered    vehicles    similar    to       H 
those   her    father   and    brothers  drive;       H 
for    notwithstanding    the     lateness    of       H 
the     season     hundreds     of     emigrants.        H 
with    tlie    ''^'prairie    schooners"    of    the        H 
freighters,     are     moving     ponderously        H 
up     the     great     trail     to     the     Rocky       ■ 
mountains.                                                          H 
To  walk  at  will  over  spring-painted        H 

1 

^^^H                ^H 

prairies    is    an    exhilaration;    but    here        H 
on  this  sage  waste  bordering  the  tawny        H 
Platte,  where  the  sparse  bunch-grass  is        H 
nibbled  close  by  earlier  passing  herds,        H 
one  is  forced  to  keep  afoot  to  lessen  the        H 
load    for   the   starving   stock.      She    is       H 
but    light   weight,   this   Child    pioneer;        H 
lighter  because  of  exhaustion  and  scant        H 
food,  for  the  supply  of  flour  and  bacon        H 
runs  perilously  low,  and  the  way  still        H 

[ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^E:'                                          ^^^^B 

stretches  far  into  the  sun-hot  horizon,        H 
Sometimes  the   train   makes   ten   miles        ■ 
a  day,  but  oftener  it  is  half  that  dis-        H 
tancc,  and   when  camp   is  reached   the        H 
stock  is  driven  off  miles  into  the  bluffs        H 
to   find   grazing.      Already   one   of  the        H 
oxen  has  fallen  by  the  roadside,  a  feast   ^^B 
for  the  wolves.    In  one  of  the  pockets  of  ^^H 
the   Child's   brain   is  stored   something  ^^H 
she  once  heard  about  this  "great  Amer-        ^M 
ican     desert"— that    it    is    the    oldest        H 
exposed   portion   of  the  continent,  and        H 
tliat  certain  astonishing  fossils  have  been         H 
found  here — the  bones  of  a  colossal  tur-    ^^H 
tie  and  a  six-homed  rhinoceros;  but  if  ^^H 
she  knew  these  paeleozoic  marvels  were  ^^B 
to  be  seen  a  step  or  two  from  the  beaten        ^M 
track,  she  would  not  be  tempted  to  seek        H 
them,  go  mortal  is  her  weariness*                   H 
By  the  Child's  side,  panting  hoarsely,         H 

1 

^ '^     _  »  _^  '^^^^^^^^1 

limps  the  dog.  The  hairlike  needles  of        ■ 
the  prickly-pear  fester  in  his  feet,  the         H 
gloss  is  gone  from  his  chestnut  coat,  and        H 

■ 

THE   DEVn/s    SLFDE    IN    WEBER    CANYON 

the  hide  on  his  skeleton  frame  hangs        ^| 

TODAY 


F.  A.  Strough,  photo 

"//  a  mon  doesn't  joy  hisseV  noo  days   traveling  he's  a  coof" 
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in  empty  folds.  The  wliite  incrustations 
of  alkali  rimiriing  hh  eyes  give  him  the 
absurd  appearance  of  wearing  spectacles^ 
while  his  tail — a  mute  telltale  of 
canine  mood^ — has  the  hopeless  droop  of 
utter  disheartenment.  The  look  he 
casts  at  his  mistress  entreats  her  to  help, 
and  she  carries  him  staggeringly  for 
a  little,  he  meanwhile  wlnmpering  his 
gratitude  and  slavering  the  hand 
pressed   nearest. 

Nor   are    hunger   and    weariness    the 
worst  there  is  to  face*     A  danger  far 
more  fonnidablo  threatens  by  day  and 
night.     Savage  foes  lurk  in 
ambush  awaiting  an  unguard- 
ed moment  to  fall  upon  the 
emigrants  with  bullet  and 
tomahawk.     Week     fol- 
lows  week   of   dread 
anticipation — 
the  lying  down 
at    night    with 
the  awful  6<:mse 
of     impending 
massacre;     the 
ever  present, 
solemn  question 
as  to  where  the 

id  a  w  n  is  to 
break.  During 
this  period  of 
sinister  menace, 
the  Child  grows 
diaphanous,  her  spirit  straining  at  its 
frail  fleshly  bars.  The  dog,  too,  shares 
the  exp<*ctation  of  dire  calamity,  lie 
bristles  with  snspicion  at  sight  of 
strangers,  every  nerve  tens<:%  and  eyes 
them  furtively,  growling  and  showing 
his  teeth  while  keeping  close  to  his 
mistress. 

Will  she  ever  forget  the  appalUng  hor- 
ror of  that  first  surprise? — the  demoniac 
whoop,  the  sunshine  lilurred  by  death- 
speeding  arrows  and  bnllets;  hideous* 
fantastic  figures  brandishing  war  weap- 
ons, the  blood- freezing  shrieks  and  strug- 

^gles  of  helpless  victimsj  the  piercing 
realization  of  life  ruthlessly  destroyed 
before  her  eyes!  And  then  the  awed, 
momentary  lull  consequent  upon  attack 
and  repulse,  and  the  heart- wrenching 
denouement — the  sickening  spectacle  of 


THE  WELLS-STREET  STATION. 
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the  gashed,  scalpless  ct^ffifP^f  those 
familiar  and  dear,  the  dr}^-lipped  earth 
drinking  their  warm   life-blood. 

And  God  over  all  I  The  shock  of  first 
doubt  troubles  the  pool  of  cliildlicod 
faith  and  she  raises  a  stricken  face  from 
the  dead.  What  new  meaning  does  the 
child-soul  gather  to  itself  from  the  out- 
rolled  heavens  and  earth  ?  Who  but  the 
Header  of  Hearts  can  teli?  The  t^un, 
mounting  a  brassy  sky,  liglits  to  untold 
brilliance  plain,  river  and  bluif,  touching 
to  tenderest  green  a  thicketi?d  island  off 
shore  where  a  mocking-bird  sings  to  its 
mate.  Never  thereafter  does 
she  hear  this  bird  without  a 
vivid  re-living  of  tliat  trag- 
edy beside  the  Platte. 
Picture  the  forego- 
ing vicissitudes  of 
p  i  o  n  ee  r  v  c  n  t  ur  e » y  on 
who  today  trav- 
erse a  civilized 
,__^^^_  continent    in 

fi^' '  ^^^B.  four  circling 

^^  suns: 

W^  'fg  "If    a    mon 

^L  '^^  doesn't  'joy  his- 

sel'  noo  days 
traveling  he's  a 
ci>of !"    as    the 

AS  THE    FRONTIER   STATION    AND     t^COtCliman    lOr- 

op  CHICAGO  cibly  puts  it, 

when,  smiling 
and  hearty,  he  with  his  companion  take 
leave  of  ns. 

Toward  morning  I  run  up  my  shade 
to  look  out.  -Our  engine  is  coughing 
ahead  at  a  uniform  speed,  a  lulling 
motion  that  should  have  prolonged  my 
restful  sleep.  Often  it  is  thus;  this 
voiceless  summons  of  the  dawn  awaken- 
ing the  children  of  men  to  watch  the 
ineffable  shifting  of  darkness  int^  day, 
A  half  moon  swings  its  coppery  bowl 
over  the  inky  ridge  on  our  left,  peopling 
the  desert  spaces  with  ghostly  shadows. 
The  desert  of  Bitter  Creek  this  must  be, 
that  ^'abomination  of  desolation"  to  the 
pioneer.  Here  again  memory  recalls 
the  Child,  stumbling  light-headedly  over 
the  dust-clouded  trail,  and  often  hugging 
to  her  breast  the  dog  in  an  e.vtremity  of 
protective  love.     A  heart-sore  picture  to 
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WIIKRE  THE  TRAIL  ONCE   RAN   AND  THE  TRACK    NOW    LIES    IN    NEBRASKA 


face,  thougli  nigh  two  score  years  inter- 
vene !  Tlie  unsheathed  sun  sucks  at  the 
very  marrow  of  lier  l)ones.  Tinder  foot 
is  the  blistering  sand.  Jler  eyeballs  are 
scorched,  her  lips  cracked  and  swollen. 
There  is  no  water  save  these  fetid  alkali 
pools  and  tliis  creeping  stream  which  is 
nauseous  to  drink.  At  last  with  a  gasp 
of  relief  she  sees  the  day  go  out  in  a 
final  blaze,  and  night  comes  down  apace, 
scattering  a  faint  coolness  as  of  invisii)l(^ 
dews.  Still  she  toils  on,  her  fancy  dully 
taking  note  of  stellar  radiance  abroad — 
the  flash  of  great  stars  overhead  and 
Hash  of  drowned  stars  in  the  bitter 
waters,  and  in  the  wayside  brush  yet 
smaller  stars,  twin-born,  the  eyes  of 
wolves  whose  blood-thirsting  howls  rend 
the  stillness  of  the  desert.  Two  hours 
after  nightfall  halt  is  made  at  IJock 
Springs.  The  Child  waits  neither  to 
sup  nor  undress,  but  half  dead  with 
fatigue,  drops  on  the  blankets  which 
older  hands  have  spread  under  the 
wagon-bed. 

But  there  conu^s  a  happier  time.  Tin? 
Child,  with  the  rest  of  the  train  that 
escaped  Indian  butchery,  finds  her  way 
into  verdant  pastures  where  weary 
iiuman  and  beast  rest  lx.*side  sweet  waters. 


Her  feet  feel  again  the  delicious  impact 
of  green  gmss,  and  she  is  glad  with  the 
sight  of  piashy  flats  and  lake-eyes  twink- 
ling through  the  shimmer  of  willow  and 
aspen.  For  days  the  emigrants  stay  here, 
tlie  needs  of  the  stock  being  great,  but 
one  morn  of  gold  and  green  they  make 
th(»  ascent  from  the  meadows  and  wind 
on  and  up  a  cloven  path  of  the  Wasatch, 
until  from  a  gateway  of  splendid  granite 
they  behold  a  widespread  vision — the 
basin  of  the  (ireat  Salt  Lake.  It  was 
from  this  st copied  gap  that  the  ^lormon 
pioneers  for  the  first  time  saw  the  valley 
of  th(Mr  dream — this  prayed-for Palestine 
wherein,  as  their  prophets  foretold, 
should  be  built  the  New  Jerusalem  for 
God's  chosen  people.  This  was  nearly 
twenty  years  earlier,  when  no  human 
token  was  traceable  in  the  landscape;  no 
warm,  cognate  touch  as  yet  added  to  its 
divine  wildness  and  sequestration. 

The  Child  has  often  heard  the  story 
beside  the  camp-fire,  and  now  gazes  spcll- 
bouml.  Never  has  she  seen  aught  so 
wonderful  I  The  great  shining  sea  in 
the  west,  half-ringed  by  unearthly, 
snuw-streaked  mountains,  the  wide  valley 
in  the  furegruund  with  its  three  rivers 
joined    to    the    lake    like    blue    ribbons 
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bunched  in  a  silver  brooch !  And,  marvel 
of  all  marvels,  that  white  gardened 
city — tlie  "New  Zion,"  brooding  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills! 

Nor  do  we  of  today  wonder  less  at  the 
splendid  achievement  of  these  empire- 
building  "Saints"  who,  in  the  short  space 
of  fifty  years,  have  turned  an  arid  desert 
into  a  veritable  Canaan — a  land  tlowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  We  leave  Salt 
Lake  reluctantly,  as  all  lovers  of 
romance,  beauty  and  industrial  order 
J  must,  and  speed  westward  across  the 
deserts  of  Nevada  to  the  snow-capped 
Sierra.  Thence  on^  a  boundless  exhilara- 
tion thrills  me.  At  every  turn,  some 
high-hung  picture  in  Nature's  gallery — 
an  Arctic  summit,  a  lofty  wall  smoothed 
out  of  rugged  feature  by  sweeps  of  forest, 
^steeps  housed  under  living  towers  of 
*^reen,  and  streams  outflung  like  banners 
from  battlement  and  peak. 

It  is  not  till  late  in  the  fall  that  the 
crown  is  set  to  all  this  mountain  mag- 
nificence. At  this  season  the  year 
abandons  itself  to  color,  trimming  the 
cascading  fountains  with  gorgeous  reds 
and  gold,  massing  whole  canyons  uith 
the  vivid  crimson  of  azalea  and  maple, 
the  flaunting  yellow  of  buckeye  and  rich 
terra  cotta  of  dogwoodj  all  banked 
against  the  unflinching  green  of  cedar 
and  pine.  Thus  it  looked  to  the  Child 
in  that  long  ago — this  Sierra  wonder- 
land— as,  rehabilitated  with  Joy,  she 
waded    the    rustling   leaf    furrows,    the 


faitlrful  dog  at  her  heels.  I  take  her 
hand,  and  so  joimng  time  and  time^ 
we  go  journeying  together  down  the 
warmer  western  slopes  to  the  uttermost 
goal  of  the  pioneer, 

**You  remember  the  old,"  I  say  to  her, 
''but  let  me  show  3'ou  the  new,  the  Cali- 
fornia of  today." 

We  see  here  no  longer  the  dominance 
of  mining  camp  and  stock-range,  but 
the  reign  of  widespread  agricultuj-e ; 
the  planting  and  nurturing  of  the 
largest,  most  productive  farms,  orchards 
and  vineyards  in  the  w^orld;  wheat 
plains  stretching  unbroken  to  the 
horizon  line,  the  meridian  sun  flooding 
thera  without  fleck  of  shadow,  and  other 
grain  domains  equally  vast,  with  white 
oaks  grouped  pictorially  about.  We  look 
abroad  on  un fenced,  level  miles  of 
choicest  wnne  grapes,  or  upon  vine- 
striped  foothills  running  together,  with 
room  between  for  streams  and  knolls 
awave  with  trees;  bronzing  oaks,  the 
spiced  foliage  of  the  laurel,  and  that 
wood  beauty,  the  madrono,  her  scarlet 
berries  aflame  in  the  landscape.  See 
the  great  stone  wineries — splashes  of 
mottled  grays  framed  in  the  rich  shades 
of  pomegi-anate  and  fig  trees!  And 
climbing  the  sun-gilded  hills,  lines  of 
olives,  their  wan  tints  in  contrast  with 
the  glossy  emerald  of  the  orange  and 
lemon  orchards  crowding  the  river. 
Inhale  deep  breaths,  for  the  air  is  sweet 
with    the    balm    of   citrus    blooms    and 
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oleanders  banking  snug  homes  canopied 
by  nut  groves  and  vines.  And  always  we 
see  the  blending  of  beauty  and  utility; 
a  landscape  of  generous  husbandry,  with 
wild  borders  of  chaparral,  and  hills 
shaggy  with  forests  and  cut  by  river 
trenches,  the  whole  sentineled  by  pin- 
nacled ranges.  A  climate  sun-kissed  by 
day  and  sea-cooled  by  night !     A  land 


of  prodigal  plenty;  grain,  fruits  and 
flowers,  gold  and  silver  in  the  mountains, 
perennial  pasture  for  herds  and  flocks, 
and  in  vales  remote,  brooks  of  honey 
flowing  from  the  lavish  stores  of  the 
wild  bee  !    A  land  where — 

The  sun  with  a  fjolden  mouth  can  blow 
Blue  bubbles  of  grapes  down  a  vineyard  row. 


Hrawinn  by  I*.  V.  Ivory 


A  Prairie  Moonrise 

By  Tkucy  F.  Montoomehy 

Naught  save  the  barren  prairie,  straight  as  the  raven's  flight, 
Not  a  cloud  upon  the  heavens  mars  the  coming  of  the  night; 
Not  a  tree  to  break  the  skyline,  where  the  sunset  l)ands  of  red 
Half  across  the  Western  border  tell  that  the  Summer  dav  is  dead. 


Twenty  thousand  shining  starbeams,  clustered  round  a  crescent  moon, 
Stealing  out  the  purple  Kastland  in  the  waning  twilight's  gloom. 
Jn  a  stillness  deep,  primeval,  in  a  mist-light  like  the  morn, 
Out  upon  the  trackless  prairie  one  more  Summer  night  is  born. 
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California's  Fruit  Industry 


By  E,  P.  Clarke 


THE  census  statistics  of  1900  on 
agriculture  are  more  complete 
than  those  of  any  previous  census. 
The  inyestigations  on  which  they  were 
based  were  more  thorough,  and  the  com- 
pilation has  evidently  been  made  with 
greater  accuracy  and  discrimination  than 
ever  before.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  bulletins  on  agriculture 
in  the  various  states,  the  publication  of 
w^hich  has  only  recently  Ijeen  completed, 
is  the  important  showing  made  by  the 
fruit  industry.  It  is  certain  that  no 
branch  of  agrieulture  made  the  gains  in 
the  last  decade  that  fruit-growing  did, 
Tliere  are  over  3;700,000  acres  in  orchard 
fruits  reported  by  the  census  enumerators, 


and  these  figures  arc  likely  to  be 
below  rather  than  above  the  totaL  At 
the  present  time  there  must  be  fully 
4,000,000  acres  in  orchards  in  the 
country— enough  for  400,000  ten-acre  or 
200,000  twenty -acre  farms. 

Tlie  foHDwing  is  the  acreage  reported 
for  the  different  varieties  of  deciduous 
fruit,  the  figures  being  given  in  round 
numbers,  with  the  percentage  of  gain 
in  the  last  decade : 

VARrETT  ACBE8       OTOAlN 

Apples  2,000,UUa  68 

Peaches    .  1.000.000  217 

Prunes  and  Plums 3U7.80O  334 

Pilars    177,000  246 

Cherries .  119 JOO  112 

ApricoU    - 50,000  217 


ia 
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In  value  the  fruit  crop  now  ranks 
as  one  of  the  eight  most  important  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  country.  The 
figures  on  the  annual  crop  for  the  year 
preceding  the  census  are  as  follows: 

Corn,  $828,258,326;  Hay,  $484,256,846; 
Cotton  (including  cotton  seed),  $370,708,746; 
Wheat,  $369,945,320;  Oats,  $217,098,584; 
Pototoes,  $118,263,814;  Vcgetables,$  11 3,871, - 
842;    Fruit,   $92,301,703. 

In  the  year  referred  to  there  was  a 
light  apple  crop,  and  a  rather  light  peach 
crop.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
value  of  the  fruit  crop  must  exceed 
$100,000,000. 

The  following  states  report  a  fruit 
crop  exceeding  $1,000,000  in  annual 
value,  the  figures  being  given  in  round 
numbers : 

California    $21,700,000 

New  York  10.500.000 

Pennsylvania    8,000.000 

Ohio  ! 6.000.000 

Illinois     3.800.000 

Michigan     3.600.000 

Indiana    3.100,000 

Missouri    3,000.000 

New  Jersey    2,600,000 

Virginia    2,000,000 

West  Virginia   2,200,000 

Kentucky    1.900.000 

Iowa    .•. 1,850,000 

Kansas    1,700,000 

Tennessee    1.500,000 

Texas   1,350,000 

Maryland    1.300.000 

North  Carolina   1,300.000 

Ai^ansas 1.250,000 

Mftnachusetts    1,200.000 

Florida    1.100.000 

Wmihington    1,000,000 

Oregon 1.000,000 

Connecticut     1,000,000 

We  really  ought  to  add  Elaine  and 
Delaware  to  this  list,  as,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  the  apple  crop  of  the  first 
state  and  the  peach  crop  of  the  second 
exceed  $1,000,000  in  value;  but  short 
crops  in  the  year  preceding  the  census 
caused  them  to  drop  a  little  below  the 
million-dollar  mark.  Georgia  reported 
over  $500,000  worth  of  fruit,  and  the 
growing  importance  of  its  peach  industry 
will  soon  bring  its  annual  output  up  to 
$1,000,000.  The  low  rank  of  Florida 
will  be  a  surprise  to  many,  but  since 


the  series  of  freezes  struck  such  a  terrible 
blow  to  the  orange  industr}'  the  state 
has  lost  its  prestige  as  an  important 
factor  in  fruit  production. 

The  apple  is  the  most  widely  distrib- 
uted fruit  grown  in  the  country;  it  is 
found  in  every  state — in  the  cold  North 
and  in  the  sunny  South.  The  following 
table  gives  the  acreage  in  apple  trees 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  in  round 
numbers,  with  the  gain  per  cent  for  the 
last  decade: 

GAIN  PER 
STATE  ACRES  CENT 

Missouri   200.000  146 

New  York    150.000  4 

Illinois    134.000  100 

Ohio    1.30.000  19 

Pennsylvania     117.750  29 

Kansas    1 18.400  95 

^lichigan    109.000  25 

Kentucky    87.500  53 

Indiana' 86.200  42 

Virginia    82.000  93 

Tennessee   77,100  54 

Arkansas    74.300  300 

Iowa    68.600  89 

North  Carolina 64.300  51 

West  Virginia    54,000  90 

Maine    42.000  39 

Nebraska    38.700  300 

California    29,000  127 

Oregon    28,200  100 

Washington   27.300  900 

Wisconsin    25.000  85 

Georgia     23.500  75 

Oklahoma     20.500 

Alabama     20,000  250 

New  Hampshire   20.000  16 

Colorado 20,000  2500 

Massachusetts    18.500  9 

New  Jersey   18.000  38 

Maryland  " 18.000  41 

Vermont  10,700  3 

Texas    14,800  138 

Connecticut   11.600  5 

Idaho    9,800  1000 

Minnesota    8,700  500 

Nevada   8,300  300 

Utah    7,000  700 

South  Carolina 7,000  116 

Mississippi     7.000  98 

Indian  Territory    6.700 

Delaware    5.000  66 

Montana    5.000  5000 

New  Mexico 4.800  1200 

Rhode  Island 2,000  3 

South  Dakota   1.600  1000 

I-K)ui8iana 1.400  36 

Wyoming   92  2500 

Florida   82  17 

North  DakoU 23 

There  was  no  apple  report  from  Ari- 
zona.   In  Vermont  the  percentage  is  of 
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loss  instead  of  gain.  It  is  the  only 
state  reporting  a  loss  in  apple  acreage. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  is  to  find 
Missouri  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  the 
next  greatest  is  to  find  the  prairie  state 
of  Kansas  following  close  after  the  great 
apple-producing  states  of  New  York, 
Illinois  and  Ohio.  North  Dakota  at 
one  climatic  extreme  and  Florida  at  the 
other,  come  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
In  the  first  state  it  is  too  cold,  and  in 
the  second  too  warm  for  apples. 

The  following  states  make  an  impor- 
tant showing  on  one  or  more  of  three 
varieties  of  fruits — peaches,  cherries  and 
pears.  The  figures  are  for  acres  given  in 
round  numbers: 


PEACHES  CHERRIES  PEARS 


Michigan     81,000 

Georgia     76,600 

California    75.000 

Texas    72.500 

Ohio    63.000 

Oklahoma     55,100 

Kansas    51,000 

Missouri     45,500 

Arkansas    40,900 

Maryland   40.000 

Pennsylvania    35,000 

Indiana    29,200 

Kentucky   28,800 

Tennessee    27,500 

North  Carolina  . .  27,700 

New  Jersey   27,000 

Alabama     26,900 

New  York   25,200 

Illinois     25,000 

Delaware    24,400 

Virginia   20,000 

Mississippi    18,500 

West  Virginia  ...17,000 

New  Mexico 11,700 

South  Carolina  ..11,300 

Nebraska    10,000 

Louisiana    7,600 

Connecticut   5,200 

Iowa    5,100 

Utah    4,000 

Florida    3,500 

Indian   Territory.   3.300 

Colorado    3,100 

Oregon    2,800 

Washington 2,200 

Wisconsin    

Massachusetts 

Montana    


8,900 

13,700 

3.800 

6.800 

25,000 

10,400 

7,000 

9,200 

4,000 

11.000 

7,000 

5,500 

2,000 

9,500 

8,666 

8,900 

8,700 

2,300 

3,200 

2,000 

2,600 

2,000 

5,400 

22,000 

7,300 

8,000 

4,000 

2,700 

3.000 

3,666 

6,oo6 

7,960 

2,266 

2,000 

2.600 

2.366 

3,700 

2,100 

3,100 

2,800 

3,666 

2,000       3,000 


Kansas  reports  the  greatest  acreage  in 
cherries,  Pennsylvania  second,  and  Mich- 
igan third.  California  has  the  lead  in 
pears^  New  York  second,  and  Michigan 


third.  No  state  not  listed  above  reports 
as  much  as  2,000  acres  of  any  one  of 
these  three  varieties  of  fruits. 

The  states  reporting  2,000  acres  or 
more  in  prunes  and  plums  are  as  follows: 

STATE  ACBEAGE 

California    98,000 

Oregon    25.000 

Michigan    13,700 

Iowa    13,000 

Washington    12,900 

Arkansas    10,000 

New  York    9,800 

Ohio    9,000 

Kansas    8,500 

Missouri    7,500 

Indiana    7,200 

Mississippi    7,000 

Tennessee   7,000 

Pennsylvania    7,000 

Georgia     6,800 

Idaho    5,800 

Illinois    5,700 

Nebraska    5,400 

Alabama     4,000 

Oklahoma 4,000 

Utah    3,000 

Colorado     2,600 

Apricot  trees  are  reported  as  grown 
in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  but 
with  few  exceptions  the  acreage  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  fruit  in  any  com- 
mercial quantities;  the  trees  are  grown 
more  as  a  curiosity  than  anything  else. 
California  is  the  only  state  that  can  really 
be  counted  as  a  producer  of  apricots; 
so  that  this  fruit  is  really  more  limited 
in  the  region  where  it  is  successfully 
grown  than  the  orange  even.  California 
has  42,000  acres  in  apricots;  Oklahoma 
has  2,300  acres,  and  Kansas  1,700,  but 
the  latter  4,000  acres  do  not  yet  produce 
fruit  enough  to  cut  much  figure  even 
in  local  consumption. 

Pennsylvania,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Washington,  New  York,  Idaho 
and  Oregon  report  over  100  acres  in 
apricots,  but  this  is  the  aggregate  of 
many  small  lots.  It  is  claimed,  how- 
ever, that  some  sheltered  valleys  in 
eastern  Washington  and  Idaho  produce 
apricots  as  fine  as  California's. 

California  and  Florida  are  the  only 
two  states  reporting  olivo?,  and  Florida 
only  reports  eighty  acres — too  small  an 
amount  to  be  considered.  The  California 
acreage  is  put  at  15,000. 
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The  following  states  report  figs :  Cali- 
fornia, 1,900  acres;  Mississippi,  130; 
Georgia,  120;  Florida,  100;  South  Caro- 
lina, 70;  North  Carolina,  50.  Here 
again  California  is  practically  the  only 
producer. 

The  census  bulletins  made  a  detailed 
report  on  oranges  and  lemons  from  only 
two  states,  California  and  Florida. 
Arizona  is  credited  with  about  1,200 
acres  of  semi-tropic  fruits,  probably 
mostly  oranges  and  lemons.  Some 
oranges  are  grown  in  Louisiana,  but  the 
acreage  is  so  small  as  to  be  regarded 
as  not  worth  enumeration  by  the  census 
bureau. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890  Cali- 
fornia had  10,500  acres  of  oranges  and 
825  acres  of  lemons;  the  census  of  1900 
gave  us  56,500  acres  of  oranges  and 
15,000  acres  of  lemons.  This  is  consid- 
erably more  than  the  total  reported  by 
the  county  assessors,  but  it  is  believed 
to  be  more  correct  than  the  assessors' 
reports  as  in  many  cases  non-bearing 
trees  are  not  listed  by  the  assessors. 
There  has  been  no  extensive  planting  of 
citrus  orchards  in  California  since  the 
census  was  taken,  and  the  present  total 
probably  does  not  exceed  G0,000  acres  of 
oranges  and  15,000  of  lemons.  Of  the 
acreage  in  oranges  about  50,000  are  in 
Southern  California,  5,000  in  Central 
California  (almost  all  in  Tulare  county), 
and  5,000  in  Northern  California 
(mostly  in  the  counties  of  Butte,  Placer 
and  Sacramento). 

The  acreage  in  oranges  in  Florida  has 
diminished  in  ton  years  from  27,000  to 
25,600.  The  lemon  acreage  is  unim- 
portant; it  was  put  at  850  acres  in  1890 


and  only  225  acres  in  1900.  These  figures 
will  indicate  how  California  has  out- 
stripped Florida  as  a  producer  of  citrus 
fruits.  Last  year  the  entire  crop  of 
Florida  was  less  than  2,000  cars;  less 
than  the  total  crop  of  Redlands;  less 
than  half  the  crop  of  Riverside.  There 
were  1,200  cars  shipped  from  north  of 
Tehachapi,  and  the  northern  citrus  belt 
will  soon  equal  Florida's  product 

This  season's  Florida  crop  will  be 
larger,  but  will  hardly  reach  5,000  cars, 
while  tlie  estimated  output  of  the  River- 
side district  alone  is  5,500  cars  of  oranges 
(not  counting  probably  300  cars  of 
lemons). 

The  estimated  output  of  oranges  for 
Califoniia,  north  and  south,  is  25,000 
cars  for  the  season  of  1903-1904,  the 
largest  and  finest  crop  in  the  history  of 
the  state.  The  lemon  output  will  be 
about  3,000  cars.  This  makes  a  grand 
total  of  28,000  cars.  The  railroads  will 
be  paid  over  $9,000,000  in  freight  on  this 
crop,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  its 
magnitude. 

The  Califomian  hardly  needs  to  have 
his  pride  stimulated;  he  has  plenty  of 
it  already.  But  these  figures  on  fruit 
production  and  fruit  acreage  certainly 
demonstrate  California's  pre-eminence  as 
a  fruit  state,  a  prominence  the  state 
seems  destined  to  hold,  for  not  only  do 
we  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit 
than  any  other  state,  but  a  much  greater 
variety.  A  state  that  leads  not  only  in 
oranges,  lemons,  figs  and  olives,  but  also 
in  apricots,  pears,  prunes  and  plums,  and 
ranks  among  the  first  in  the  production 
of  peaches  and  apples,  is  certainly  entitled 
to  be  called  an  all-round  fruit  state. 


Encarnacion  Seljas,  smooth  and  soft  of  tongue,  but  hot  of  heart 
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A  Story  Drama  of  the  Border-land 

fltuitratfd  from  dratmngs  ky  Ed,  Biniin 

Here  is  presented  to  Sunset  readers  the  third  instalment  of  a  story  of  the  natiau's  south- 
western  border-land.  The  author,  Gifford  Hall,  has  been  soldier,  sailor,  and  scout,  and  knows 
well  the  life  he  writes  about;  he  is  fortunate  in  having  as  illustrator  Ed.  Borein,  painter  and 
eoupimcher,  who,  too,  knotis  by  experience  the  strange  types  on  range  and  desert.  In  the  first 
chapters  appearing  in  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  Sunset,  Keno  McKeown,  a  typical  cow- 
puncher,  meets  his  fate  in  the  person  of  Angela,  a  Castilian  maid  who  lived  with  her  mother  and 
Juan  Padilla,  her  Mexican  stepfather.  Padilla  wishes  Angela  to  wed  Encarnacion  Setjas,  a  fiery 
y>oung  Mexican,  but  her  mother  sides  with  Keno :  "She  was  mine  to  give,  and  I  have  spoken*' 
she  says.  Scljas  curses  Keno  and  Angela,  adds  significantly.  "There  Ls  a  manana  !*'  and  rides 
away.  Ketw  and  Angela  are  married,  and  go  to  EI  Paso  del  Norte  to  live.  There  a  babe  is 
born  to  them,  Keno  meets  IVynne,  an  old  friend  of  his  cowpunching  days,  takes  him  to  his  home, 
and  IVynne  and  Angela  meet. 


Chapter  IV, 

If  Wynne  Iiadn't  ^'shot  up"  one  Encar- 
nacion Seljas  for  attempting  a  treach- 
erous, cowardly  gun-play  npon  Kcoo 
McKpown,  and  if  he  hadn't  got  plugged 
himself  as  a  souvenir  of  the  episode, 
then  gone  to  raving  over  some  matters 
previously  very  carefully  guarded  by 
him,  Keno  and  his  wife  would  not  have 
stood  staring  at  each  other  over  his  rest- 
less body. 

"Y'hear  that?''  jerked  Keno  as  a  cry 
of  "Angela  T'  broke  from  the  delirious 
man's  lips,  "Y'hear  that?  What  in 
bell  does  that  mean?" 

Angela  whitened  at  the  tone,  A  Keno 
she  had  never  known,  never  suspected  of 


being,  was  confronting  her.  "Y'lioar?" 
jerked  he^  again,  *'what's  he  mean? 
Look  here,  'Gela,  this  man  loves  you. 
He's  a-cryin'  it  all  the  tium  since  he^s 
gone  loco.  What's  Jeff  Wynne  to  you  ? 
Yap  it  out  quick.  What's  JelT  Wynne 
to  you  or  you  to  him  ?'' 

Keno  had  seized  Angela's  wrists  and 
was  holding  her  like  a  vise.  His  steely 
eyes  seemed  to  bore  to  her  inmost  heart 
"Corae,  yap  it  outl*^  he  rasped.  "Are 
you — are  you? — No,  by  G — ^d  'taint  so, 
not  you  an*  him !'' 

Small  as  she  was,  the  girl— she  was 
but  a  child  really — seemed  to  shrink 
to  insignificance.  The  man  towered  till 
he  became  a  giant. 
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"I'm  givin^  you  time,  'Gela/^  went  on 
Keno,  illogically,  "I'm  givin'  you  time; 
but  I  want  yer  answer!  Yap  it  out — 
is  you  an'  him  more'n  ye  should  be?" 

With  a  strange  strangling  cry  the  girl 
tried  to  break  free.  Keno  held  her  in 
a  grip  of  iron. 

"'Gela,"  said  he,  "'taint  no  use;  you 
got  to  answer.  Y'know  what  you  been 
to  me,  all  I  had  as  I  cared  for  till  the 
muchacha  came.  Y'know  what  Jeff 
here  has  been  to  me,  the  on'y  feller  I 
ever  counted  a  brother.  Yap  it  out  or 
I'll  kill  you  where  y'stand.  Has  you 
an'  him  cold-decked  me?" 

Angela's  only  answer  was  a  broken, 
agonized  cry  of  *'Keno!" 

All  that  outraged  love  and  reproach 
might  express  was  in  the  cry.  It  brought 
Keno  to  his  senses.  He  caught  Angela 
in  his  arms,  broke  through  the  doorway 
into  their  own  bedroom  and  pointed  to 
his  gun  on  the  bed-post. 

"Shoot!"  he  said,  "shoot,  'Gela,  I 
told  yer  mother  if  I  ever  hurted  you 
to  send  some  one  along  to  do  it.  She's 
dead.     Shoot!" 

But  Angela  did  not  shoot.  She  took 
the  remorseful  man  in  her  arms,  and 
drawing  him  down  on  the  big  Navajo 
blanket  that  served  as  carpet  kissed  and 
kissed  him  till  he  cried  like  a  baby. 

His  crying  hurt  her  more  than  his 
brutality  had  done.  Never  in  all  her 
experience  of  him,  and  it  was  a  very 
varied  one,  had  Keno  cried  before.  Such 
men  as  he  may  cry  once  in  their  years  of 
manhood.     Their  crying  is  terrible. 

"Don't,  Keno,  don't,"  the  girl  mur- 
mured, "oh  don't,  Keno!"  But  Keno 
was  beyond  protest. 

"I  hurted  you,  I  hurted  you,  an'  I 
doubted  you.  You!  Why  don't  some 
man  come  along  an'  shoot  me  up  er 
kick  me  from  here  into  the  river.  'Gela, 
you'll  never  forgive  me;  you  can't  for- 
give me,  it's  agin  human  natur'.  Here 
was  me  a-boastin'  that  I  never  hurted 
a  woman  in  my  life  an'  never  wronged 
a  man,  an'  I've  gone  an'  hurted  you 
as  I  love  more'n  life,  an'  gone  an' 
wronged  JeflE  Wynne,  one  o'  the  whitest 
fellers  from  Maine  to  the  coast." 

"Don't,  don't,  Keno,"  said  Angela, 
"You   are   not   all   wrong.      What  the 


senor  has  cried  in  his  sickness  would 
make  any  man  doubt.  But  there  is  no 
wrong  unless  it  is  wrong  for  a  man  to 
love  in  silence.  Keno,  my  love,  never 
till  he  is  sick  has  the  seiior  said  one 
word.  I  am  just  as  surprised  as  you 
are.  True  I  go  to  the  dance  with  the 
seiior  and  to  the  bull  fight  and  to  many 
places,  but  never  by  one  word  or  by  one 
look  do  I  give  the  senor  what  you  call 
encouragement.  To  me,  as  to  you,  the 
senor  is  a  brother,  that  is  all." 

"Ah,  Keno,  my  love,  a  long  time  back 
you  come  to  the  desert  and  you  find  me 
a  little  girl  burned  of  the  sun,  bruised 
of  the  blow,  naked  of  the  clothes,  and 
very,  very  tired,  and  you  take  me  for 
yourself — just  as  I  am.  I  bring  you 
nothing  but  a  good  girl.  For  one  kiss 
1  am  yours,  Keno.  I  kiss  you  back,  and 
you  are  mine.  Keno,  I  live  for  you ;  I 
die  for  you ;  I  go  to  hell  forever  for  you 
if  you  need.  I  have  but  one  love  to 
give.    I  gave  it  to  you." 

Through  the  open  door  came  toddling 
Keno's  muchacha.  She  looked  from 
mother  to  father  curiously,  and  curled 
against  Keno's  breast.  He  buried  his 
face  in  her  hair. 

"  'Gela,"  he  said  presently  to  his  wife, 
"This  yer  Wynne  feller  loves  you  an' 
he's  got  to  pull  freight  as  soon  as  he's 
fit  to  hit  the  trail.  That's  the  law  as 
there's  no  buckin'  against.  But  we 
got  to  nuss  him  day  in  an'  day  out  like 
he's  our  own  baby.  I'm  a-goin'  out  over 
on  the  American  side  to  hunt  up  a  better 
doctor  than  this  we  got  now.  I  been 
worse'n  a  blind  mule,  'Gela,  worse'n  a 
blind  mule.  This  Wynne  feller,  what 
I  misdoubted,  if  he'd  a-wanted  to  cut  me 
out,  could  a-taken  a  dead  man's  boots, 
an'  must  a-known  it  when  he  plugged 
the  Mexican.  Go  you  to  him  right  away, 
'Gela,  an'  do  all  you  can  for  him." 

Once  more  the  cry  for  "Angela !"  fell 
piteously  from  the  wounded  man  in  the 
room  beyond.  Keno  bit  his  lip  as  he 
heard  it.  He  had  always  been  jealous 
where  Angela  was  concerned.  He  was 
jealous  now  in  spite  of  himself. 

"It's  a  fix,  anyhow,"  he  said,  lingering 
by  the  outer  door.  "If  I  look  at  it  ca'm, 
Angela,  I  know  as  Wynne  couldn't  help 
it  no   more'n   I   could,  this  loving  of 
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But  it  goes  harL]  to  hear  him 
"a-callin*  like  that,  Wliat  for  couldn't  he 
cotton  onto  some  other  girl?  An'  what 
for  does  his  loconess  take  this  sort  o* 
turn?  There  ain't  nothin'  on  God's 
green  earth  I  wouhJn't  do  for  him,  *GeU^ 
but  he's  got  no  right,  no  earthly  sort 
o'  right  to  get  a-lovin'  you." 

Angela  slipped  up  to  her  husband 
again  and  put  her  arms  round  him. 
*'T\vo  times^  Keno,  two  times;  don't  you 
never  forget.  If  1  do  not  love  him  what 
can  it  hurt  if  a  loro  man  does  call.  Keno 
remember,  two  times  the  seaor  fight  for 
you.  Now  go  for  the  bestest  American 
doctor  you  can  find.'' 


A  heavy  tread  died  with  the  closing  of 
the  door.  Keno  was  gone  in  a  sudden 
panic  of  self-reproach.  It  was  true  the 
doctor  already  called  in  liad  done  his 
best,  hut  he,  Keno,  owed  Wynne  raore 
than  any  one  doctor's  best. 

As  the  door  closed,  yet  once  again 
rose  the  appeal  to  Angela.  !For  a  short 
space  the  girl  who  heard  it  hung  back. 
No  man  but  Keno  had  right  to  call  like 
that,  delirious  or  sane.  But,  poor  Sen  or 
Wynne,  the  calling  would  surely  hurt 
him;  sleep  was  what  he  needed,  not 
such  terrible  unrest  as  this. 

A  young  neighbor  girl  was  passing  the 
house,  one  of  those  madonna-eyed  types 


**Wha$  for  c&uldn't  he  cotton  onto  some  other  girtf" 
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*y*  lavey  why  it*s  bflt€r  sp,  an*  yell  pull  fright  tomorrow,  JtiT 


only  found  in  the  border-land,  and  to  her 
Angela  gave  her  child, 

"Keep  thou  the  baby  for  me,  Juanita/" 
&he  said,  in  Spanish,  "for  the  good  Seiior 
Wynne  is  very  &ick  and  I  must  nurse 
hiuL  Thou  knowest  the  Seiior  W>T]ne, 
Juanita?  He  who  kissed  the€  and  gave 
tliee  flowers  from  California  at  ilanuela'e 
baile.  Keep  thou  the  little  one  quietly 
Uien.  that  I  may  try  to  get  sleep  for  him. 


Juanita  took  the  little  one.  She 
rcnK'mbered  indeed  the  Senor  Wynne  and 
the  flowers,  and,  madonna-eyed  though 
she  was,  she  remembered  her  dances 
w  ith  him.  Presently  a  youth  of  her  own 
people  might  claim  her,  but  never  mure 
would  her  heart  be  her  own  to  give,  for 
it  was  already  given.  Angela  was 
gtartled  at  her  look,  **Juanita,"  she 
whispered  tensely,  "^dost  thou  love  him?*' 
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"5i/'  whispered  the  girl  in  return, 
and  fled,  taking  her  charge  with  her. 

Angela  called  her  back.  "Give  the 
child  to  thy  mother,  Juanita,  and  come 
thou  to  me.  There  is  strange  doing, 
but  all  may  yet  be  well.  Thou  and  I  will 
nurtfe  the  senor  to  his  strength,  and 
when  he  is  strong  he  shall  wed  thee. 
Xow,  while  he  is  sick,  the  senor  has 
strange  fancy.  He  thinks  he  loves  me. 
Thou  art  a  beautiful  child,  Juanita,  and 
assuredly  in  the  end  he  shall  return 
thy  love." 

The  girls  impulsively  kissed.  Pres- 
ently they  entered  W^-nne's  room 
together.    Angela  led  Juanita  to  the  cot. 

"Sit  thou  there,  Juanita,"  she  said, 
"and  speak  softly  to  the  senor  when  he 
calls  for  me.  Here  put  mv  reboso  about 
thy  head." 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  while. 
Wynne  lying  quietly  back  on  his  pillows, 
Juanita  sitting  patiently  by  him,  Angela 
watching.  Suddenly  the  man  struggled 
up.  It  was  then  the  girl  Juanita  showed 
the  vast  depth  of  her  sudden-bom 
womanhood. 

"Senor,"  she  said  in  strange  tones  of 
infinite  tenderness,  "I  am  here.  Rest 
thou,  dear  one,  and  sleep." 

Wynne  sank  back,  Juanita's  arm  under 
him,  her  face  against  his,  her  kisses 
brushing  his  forehead  from  time  to  time 
like  butterflies'  wings.  And  so  sleep 
found  him. 

When  sanity  came  to  him  days  later 
Juanita  was  sitting  by  the  sick  man's 
bedside.  He  looked  curiously  at  her, 
as  though  vague  memories  troubled  him. 

"Ifs  Juanita,  my  little  giri  of  the 
flowers,  is  it  not?"  he  said.  "I  seem 
to  have  been  dreaming  of  angels.  Say, 
Juanita,  Tve  not  been  off  my  head, 
have  I?" 

"5i^  senor,  little  bit,"  replied  the  giri 
nervously. 

"And  you  have  been  nursing  me,  eh? 
I  shall  not  forget  that,  Juanita.  And 
the   Senora  McKeown,  where  is  she?" 

Juanita  glanced  queerly  at  her  ques- 
tioner. "She  nurse  you  too,  seiior,"  she 
replied.  "One  time  her,  one  time  me, 
sometime  both  and  the  Senor  McKeown 
also.  Oh,  you  are  very,  very  sick  for 
two,  three  day.    Sometime  we  think  you 


die.  This  morning  Angela  she  go  out 
little  to  buy  the  thing  for  the  house, 
because  the  Americano  doctor  he  say 
you  make  no  more  jump  about.  Oh, 
senor,  our  heart  neariy  break  you  are 
so  sick — oh,  senor!" 

Wj-nne  drew  her  to  him.  His  face 
was  very  white.  "Was  it  you  who  kissed 
me,  or  Angela?"  he  asked. 

Juanita  tried  to  draw  back.  Her  face 
whitened  also.  "I — do — not — know," 
she  faltered. 

"Yes,  you  do,"  persisted  W}'nne,  "who 
was  it,  Juanita?  A  woman  kissed  me 
when  I  dreamed.  I  know  now,  Juanita ! 
It  was  you." 

"6'^  senor,  it  was  I,  because  I  love  you 
and  Angela  does  not,"  replied  Juanita, 
her  beautiful  features  wreathed  in  a 
wonderful  smile.  "Seiior,  I  am  of  Mex- 
ico. You  tliink  me  child,  I  am  a  woman. 
One  night  you  kiss  me  and  give  me  flow- 
ers that  come  to  you  all  the  way  from 
California.  You  dance  with  me,  you 
talk  with  me  and  you  kiss  me  again.  To 
you  who  are  a  man  it  is  periiaps  nothing. 
To  me  it  is — all,  seiior,  I  cannot  tell 
you,"  and  Juanita  buried  her  face. 

"So  I  blabbed,  did  I?  blabbed  like  a 
fool,"  said  Wynne,  stroking  the  girl's 
dark  hair.  "Blabbed  of  my  love  for 
another  while  you  were  nursing  me. 
Funny  you're  not  hating  us  both, 
Juanita.  I've  always  understood  that 
was  ^ilcxican  nature.  Juanita,  why  don't 
you  hate  me?" 

The  man  remembered  now  his  "bit  of 
foolishness  with  the  pretty  kid,"  imder- 
stood  that  after  all  he  had  carried  it 
too  far  even  for  easy-going  forgetful 
Del  Norte.  What  right  had  he  or  any 
man  nursing  a  love  such  as  his  for 
Angela  to  do  what  he  had  done?  He 
cursed  himself  as  he  lay. 

Juanita  nestled  close.  "Seiior  Jeff," 
she  said,  "one  cannot  hate  whom  one 
loves.  Never  before  has  a  man  like  you 
made  my  heart  happy  with  words  and 
kindness;  and  the  Senora  McKeown, 
ah,  senor,  who  could  hate  her?  Is  she 
not  of  the  angels  to  all  the  poor  and  to 
me  ?  Ah,  senor,  it  is  not  good  that  you 
love  the  senora,  it  is  only  sorrow  for 
you.  Maybe  I  understand,  maybe  I  do 
not  understand,   yet  when   we   live  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  river  and  1  learn 
the  American,  I  learn,  too,  out  of  books. 
Seiior  Jef^,  if  you  are  lonely — take  rae. 
I  will  go  with  you  anywhere,  every- 
where* I  will  love  you  as  much  as 
Angela  loves  the  Senor  Keno.  Ah,  seiior, 
do  not  be  lonely  more ;  take  me." 


Tears  sprang  to  Wynne's  eyes.  He 
was  weak  yet  and  overwrought.  Mex- 
ico, land  of  truths  and  treacheries,  Innd 
of  complexities  unfathomable,  was  offer- 
ing her  best  and  purest.  For  years  he 
had  been  scorclied  of  her  passion-fires, 
80ul-scarred  of  her  tragedies,  yearning 
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ever  for  cool  waters  in  which  to  lave 
his  hurts,  and  finding  none.  The  &weet, 
eager  eves  of  Juanita  shone  like  stars 
behiijci  a  breaking  mist- veil  as  she 
waited  his  anfe^wer. 

She  sat  very  quietly  after  he  made  it. 
so  quietly  that  Wynne  was  almost  afraid 
to  look  at  her.  Again  the  man  cursed 
himself, 

**Sefior  Jeff,"  she  said  at  last,  "1  am 
glad  yon  tell  me  all  this.  I  have  learned 
much  that  is  good  for  me.  I  see  now 
that  yon  speak  fnn  to  me  that  night, 
speak  fun  to  one  you  think  little  girl. 
But  you  are  a  good  man,  sefior,  better 
man  than  mos'  men.  Mos'  men  who  love 
in  this  country  are  glad  to  get  little 
fool  like  me  if  they  do  not  get  Angela. 
You,  seiior,  are  true — no,  no,  sefior,  it 
is  I  who  am  fool/^ 

W}T3ne  lay  back,  weakly  thinking, 
and  the  tempt^ition  beoame  suddenly 
almost  irresistible.  Xo  man  living  but 
could  learn  to  love  a  Juanita  if  only 
forgetfulness  of  the  other  were  possible, 
"Juanita,"  he  murmured,  turning 
toward  her,  ''Juaoita."  But  Juanita 
was  gone. 

A  month  later  Keno  McKeown  and 
Wynne  stood  facing  each  other  in  the 
main  room  of  Keno's  dwelling. 

''Y'savey  why  it's  better  so,  an'  ye'll 
pull  freight  tomorrow,  Jeff,  said  Keno 
huskily,  but  looking  his  companion 
square  in  the  face. 


**Yes,*'  replied  Wynne,  eyeing  his 
man  as  squarely.  "I  savey,  Keno.  I've 
meant  to  go  ever  since  I  knew  I  blabbed. 
You  know  mo,  Keno,  What's  happened 
I  couldn't  help.     I  can  help  the  rest." 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  men  that 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  shooting 
scrape. 

They  clasped  hands  firmly,  then 
Keno  rolled  cigarettes  for  the  two.  He 
smoked  his  moodily  for  some  short  space 
of  time  as  he  looked  through  the  open 
doorway  into  the  street  where  his  little 
daughter  was  playing,  then  suddenly, 
he  turned  like  a  flash,  his  hand  dropping 
on   W>T)ne'&  shoulder. 

*lt's  tough,  Jeff,"  he  jerked.  "Why'n 
blazes  don't  /  rope  to  the  kid  as  he'ped 
to  nuss  you?" 

Wynne  faltered,  "Because,  old  man," 
he  replied  finally,  **of  the  laws  of 
psychic  influence,  the  which  have  pre- 
vious! v  not  obtained  in  El  Paso  del 
Norte/' 

^*Never  heard  of  'em,  Jeff,"  said  Keno. 
**The  only  laws  here  is  sheriff's  an* 
alcaldes,  an^  the  law  o'  man  an'  man." 

By  6un-up  the  next  day  law  had 
claimed  both  men.  The  west-bound 
Southern  Pacific  express  was  carrying 
Wynne.  A  south- running  Mexican  trail 
puffed  dust  under  the  feet  of  the  horse 
of  McKcowTi,  the  man -slayer. 
(To   he  continued.) 
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A  Midsummer  Idyl  of  Santa  Crui,  Californin 
Dra':viii£s  by  M.  WrrJt^f 

The  glory  of  the  sunny  skies 

Floats  down  to  linger  in  the  bay* 

And  waves»  like  music,  fall  and  risei 
While  flowing  tides  ebb  far  away. 

Like  mother    armSj  the  soft  white  sand 
Enfolds  us  in  a  warm  embrace; 

In  happy  groups,  along  the  strand, 
We  lie  with  childish  ease  and  grace. 

The  restless  sea  forever  rolls 
A  snowy  crescent  at  our  side, 

In  filmy  tbs.n,  and  feathery  folds; 
Like  fleecy  veil  on  brow  of  bride. 
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In  flashing  spray,  the  fresh  salt  breeze. 
Coquetting  with  the  flying  foam, 

Blows  soft  and  sweet  from  off  the  seas, 
With  whispers  of  its  cavern  home. 

Like  snow-winged  birds  before  the  gale, 
The  white  sails  flit  forever  more; 

Or  hide  beneath  the  purple  veil 

Low  draped  about  the  distant  shore. 

And,  idly  playing  with  the  sand. 
Two  happy  lovers  sit  apart; 

While  Cupid  tiptoes  o'er  the  strand 
And  builds  an  altar  in  each  heart- 


The  throbbing  pulses  of  the  sea. 
In  rhythmic  measure  at  their  feet. 

Beat  time  to  love's  great  symphony — 
O,  life  is  sweet,  and  love  is  sweet! 


On  Vacation  Values 


By  George  G.  Eldredge 


VERY  earnest  man 
frequently  asks  him- 
self this  question: 
How  can  I  increase 
my  efficiency  ?  If 
there  be  any  way  by 
which  he  can  enable 
himself  to  do  more  or 
better  work,  or  both  more  and  better  work, 
the  earnest  man  wants  to  know  what  tliat 
way  is;  and,  still  further,  when  he  has 
discovered  that  there  is  a  way  by  which  he 
can  add  to  his  working  power,  he  knows 
that  the  use  of  tliat  discovery  is  a  duty. 
Every  man  is  in  duty  bound  to  do  his 
best.  To  fall  below  the  best  is  to  fail 
in  a  plain  duty.  That  man  who  habit- 
ually does  less  than  he  is  capable  of 
doing  is  a  shirk.  He  is  not  worthy  of 
the  respect  of  his  neighbors;  and  what 
is  a  great  deal  worse,  he  forfeits  his 
self-respect.  Such  a  man  is,  in  a  certain 
very  true  sense,  robbing  his  fellow  men; 
for  he  is  taking  out  of  the  common 
fund  all  he  can  and  paying  back  less 
than  he  can. 

Shirking  is  a  matter  of  degree.  There 
is  positive,  or  comparative,  or  superlative 
shirking;  the  bad,  the  worse  kind,  the 
worst  kind.  The  worst  shirk  is  the  man 
wBo  deliberately,  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought, does  nothing.  Such  a  man  is 
a  vagrant — no  matter  whether  he  be 
clothed  in  rags  or  in  broadcloth — ^a  foe 
to  mankind.  The  state  has  wakened  to 
the  fact  that  these  men,  at  least  the 
ragged  ones — deserve  very  little  at  her 
hands;  and  so,  since  she  must  support 
them,  she  often  puts  them  where  they 
can  be  supported  at  the  least  possible 
cost — in  the  lock-up. 

A  variety  of  shirk  who  is  just  one 
degree  less  reprehensible  is  that  kind 
of  man  who  sees  that  work  is  in  his 
case  not  altogether  avoidable,  and 
resolves  that  he  will  live  with  the  least 
possible  outlay  of  it.     He  will  never 


begin  until  he  must,  and  will  cease  as 
soon  as  he  can.  This  is  the  lazy  man; 
and  laziness  is  diluted  vagrancy. 

Then  there  is  that  other  man  for 
whom  we  feel  so  sorry  that  we  hesitate 
to  call  him  a  shirk,  though  he  is  that  in 
fact.  He  is  constantly  falling  below  the 
mark  of  possible  achievement  by  a  mar- 
gin more  or  less  broad,  and  is  "beating 
his  way"  to  that  extent.  He  does  this, 
however,  not  willingly  in  cold  blood,  but 
because  of  poor  methods,  perhaps,  or 
wrong  ideas.  There  are  men  whose  brows 
are  always  "wet  with  honest  sweat,"  who 
are  still  not  doing  their  share  of  the 
world^s  work,  simply  because  they  will 
not  learn  how  to  work.  They  fancy  that 
all  that  is  necessary  is  a  great  deal  of 
hurrying  and  a  great  deal  of  trying. 
What  the  world  needs  and  wants  is  a 
finished  article;  and  any  amount  of 
hurrying  and  trying — though  they  may 
result  in  bucketfuls  of  honest  sweat — 
will  not  furnish  an  excuse  when  the 
finished  article  is  not  produced. 

There  is  one  false  idea  which  prevails 
among  this  unfortunate  class  of  men 
which  is  very  largely  responsible  for  the 
smallness  of  result  in  their  lives;  the 
idea  that  a  man  can  work  365  days  in  a 
year  and  accomplish  good  results.  The 
man  who  attempts  to  do  305  days^  work 
every  year  will  end  his  life  with  his 
work  undone  and  go  down  upon  the 
books  as  a  shirk — a  man  who  did  not 
do  his  full  share  of  the  world^s  work. 
All  religious  considerations  aside,  that 
man  who  would  heap  up  finished  articles 
around  him,  and  desires  to  do  the  most 
possible  good  work,  must  have  at  least 
one  day  of  rest  in  every  seven,  and 
spend  that  day  in  the  way  best  calculated 
to  refresh  his  whole  nature.  And  still 
more  than  this  is  true.  The  man  who 
is  ambitious  to  do  the  most  and  best 
work  will,  if  he  be  wise,  take  a  month 
out  of  his  summer  each  year  and  invest 
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it  in  pure  air  and  sunshine.  Tie  will 
let  himsGlf  lie  fallow  for  four  weeks; 
and  then  go  back  to  his  business  with 
*^est  and  earnestness,  to  accomplish  more 
in  the  next  eleven  months  than  he  could 
possibly  liave  done  in  all  the  twelve. 
otherwise.  If  he  be  a  Californian  from 
the  coast,  let  him  go  into  the  mountains 
and  absorb  siinshine  and  expand  hU 
hmgs  with  the  sweet  air  of  the  wonderful 
highlands.  If  he  he  a  man  from  the 
heated  valleys  of  the  interior,  where  he 
has  been  slowly  toasting,  let  him  go  to 
some  point  upon  the  coast,  dip  himself 
in  the  refmshing  surf,  and  cool  down 
all  the  heat4?d  l>ea rings  of  his  machinery. 
It  is  a  mistake  for  him  to  try  to  run 
on  and  do  work  with  a  hot  box. 
Who  was  it  wrote: 

Backward,  turn  backward.  O  Time,  in  your 

flight; 
Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  tonight! 

Whoever  it  was  that  wrote  it^  I 
wish  he  could  have  spent  four  weeks 
with  me  last  spring  at  Santa  Ysabel, 
near  Paso  Rohles,  and  he  would  have  had 


Ids  wish — or  rather  something  better 
than  his  wish;  for  he  would  still  have 
been  a  man,  but  with  a  boy's  spirit* 
possessed  of  a  man's  wisdom  and  a  boy's 
fire. 

No  man  can  walk  through  the  natural 
park  of  cottonwoods  here  without  feeling 
the  quieting  effect  of  its  gray-tinted 
beauty  enter  his  very  soul.  No  one  has 
ever  done  justice  to  the  peaceful  beauty 
of  the  Cottonwood  grove;  nor  to  its 
quiet  chatliness  in  a  breeze.  If  a  hard- 
pressed  business  man  would  renew  his 
youth,  and  grow  again  into  a  better  man, 
let  him  go  to  such  a  place  as  this.  For 
his  restless  moods  he  can  find  quietint: 
in  the  cotton  wood  groves;  for  his 
depressed  hours  there  is  the  uplifting 
and  inspiring  outlook  from  the  moun- 
tain top,  showing  him  worlds  to  con- 
quer. Does  he  wonder  if  he  could 
swim  as  he  used  to  when  a  boy,  there  is 
the  lake  for  him  to  practise  in.  And 
there  are  the  hot  sulphur  springs  where 
he  can  lie,  and  doze,  and  soak  out  all 
the  ^ittiness  of  the  city,  while  content 
enters  into  and  possesses  his  soul. 
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White  Heather  and  Orange  Blossoms 

A  Vacation  Fish  Story  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 

By  Harriet  Holmes  Haslett 


THE  huge  bonfire  crackled  merrily, 
sending  showers  of  sparks  high 
into  the  intense  blackness  above, 
and  put  to  shame  the  few  pale  stars 
that  had  ventured  out. 

The  leaping  flames  flickered  and 
glowed  on  all  alike,  regardless  of  sex 
or  station,  making  grotesque  shadows 
in  the  space  beyond,  which  led  appar- 
ently into  "outer  darkness/'  At  least, 
so  thought  one  young  girl,  whose  red- 
brown  hair  the  fire  had  been  gaily 
touching  up  with  great,  coppery  splashes. 
Shivering  a  little,  she  drew  her  wrap 
more  closely  about  her. 

"There  should  be  two  fires,"  mur- 
mured she,  sleepily.  "One's  back  gets 
so  cold;  besides,  I  feel  as  if  something 
were  going  to  spring  on  me  from  out 
of  that  blackness  behind  me.'' 

She  was  tired  after  the  day's  tramp 
of  pleasure.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
fire,  Tom  Ashton  and  his  gay  little  wife 
were  dilating  on  the  day's  fishing  to  an 
admiring  circle.  They  were  old  hands 
at  this  rough,  half-camping  sort  of  life, 
and  all  the  trails  around  were  well- 
known  paths  to  them.  The  great  circle 
around  the  fire,  with  its  benches  and 
rugs,  was  the  vantage-ground  where 
guests  and  serving-people  alike,  met  at 
Glen  Alpine  among  the  snow-clad 
Sierra.  All  were  as  one  family,  from 
the  little  German  professor  of  music, 
wandering  about,  violin  in  hand,  to  the 
stable-boy,  who  sat  before  the  hospitable 
blaze  and  ruminated  on  whatever  had 
happened  to  please  his  kind. 

Receiving  no  answer  to  her  petulance, 
except  a  resentful  hiss  from  the  fire 
and  a  blinding  puff  of  smoke,  Nell 
raised  her  eyes  to  her  silent  companion 
who  sat  motionless. 

"Are  you  asleep,  too?"  she  asked. 
"We  are  a  lively  pair,  you  and  1 1" 


There  was  no  sleep  in  the  earnest 
eyes  gazing  into  hers.  For  a  long  time 
he  had  been  watching  the  fiickering 
light  on  her  face  and  hair.  He  leaned 
over  her. 

"Nell,"  he  said  breathlessly,  laying 
his  hand  on  hers,  "let  me  tell  you  now, 
dear." 

At  his  touch  she  sat  up  suddenly. 
The  other  voices  were  far  away. 

"Mr.  Melville,  what  do  you  mean?" 
she  faltered,  now  thoroughly  awake. 

"That  I  love  you,  Nell,"  he  answered 
simply.  With  a  frightened  little  start 
she  stepped  toward  the  fire.  Like  a 
flash  came  to  her  the  flippant  suggestion 
of  an  acquaintance  before  she  left  home, 
and  her  indignant  repudiation  of  it. 

"In  that  romantic  place,  before  three 
days  are  over,  you'll  be  engaged  to 
Richard  Melville." 

"Excuse  me.  Miss  Mason,"  she  had 
replied,  "I'm  going  on  a  fishing  trip 
with  the  Ashtons.  Mr.  Melville  will 
be  a  mere  detail  of  the  landscape.  I 
am  surprised  that  they  invited  him  at 
all,  except  that  he  is  their  cousin." 

"Just  be  careful  that  your  biggest 
hook  doesn't  get  away,  that's  all!"  the 
other  had  laughed,  mockingly.  How 
indignant  she  had  been.  And  now — oh, 
it  was  too  much ! 

With  a  determined  air,  she  reseated 
herself,  rather  farther  away  than  before. 

"Have  I  given  you  any  reason  to 
think,"  she  began  stiffly  (why  was  it  so 
hard  to  say?),  "that  I  was  actually  sit- 
ting here  waiting  for  you  to  tell  me 
that?" 

"No,  no !  I  was  a  fool,  I  suppose,  to 
think  for  a  moment  that  you  might  care 
for  me;  but  I  couldn't  help  it,  Nell,  I 
had  to  tell  you !" 

"So  you  have  spoiled  our  week  that 
we   were  enjoying   so   much." 
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"I  know  I  should  have  waited;  it  was 
taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  you,  but 
— ^if  you  could  only  see  the  fire-light  on 
your  hair,  Nell  \" 

With  an  impatient  gesture,  she  put 
back  a  lock  of  the  guilty  hair. 

"Good  night,''  she  said  abruptly,  "I 
am  tired.  Please  think  no  more  about 
it.'' 

Nearly  every  one  had  disappeared. 
Walking  quickly  around  the  fire,  settling 
peacefully  to  its  nighf  s  rest,  she  caught 
Mrs.  Ashton's  arm. 

'TEtty,  are  you  never  coming  ?  I  am 
so  sleepy." 

"You  poor  little  thing!  You  would 
never  make  a  successful  tramp.  Yes, 
I'm  tired,  too.  Come  Tom.  Where's 
Dick  ?  Oh !"  calling  to  the  silent  figure 
on  the  bench,  "aren't  you  coming, 
Dick  ?  We'll  lock  you  out  if  you  aren't 
careful." 

"Good  night,"  came  in  rather  a 
strange  tone.  "I  think  I'll  sit  here  a 
while  longer.  Leave  the  door  open  for 
me,  Tom." 

"AH  right!  You'll  freeze  to  that 
bench  if  you  stay  there  long.  Six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  remember!" 

Then  the  darkness  swallowed  them  up, 
and  he  and  the  fire  were  left  alone.  As 
he  gazed  into  its  glowing  embers  the 
conviction  gradually  stole  over  him  that, 
just  as  its  wild,  restless  struggles  had 
ended  in  the  steady,  peaceful  light  of 
rest  and  content,  so  the  hope  he  cher- 
ished might  in  time  be  his.  Thereupon 
the  fire  gave  him  a  cheerful  wink  or  two, 
which  so  restored  his  spirits  that  he 
actually  sent  one  in  return.  Then  all 
at  once  he  realized  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and,  turning  quickly  down  the 
path,  he,  too,  was  lost  in  the  darkness. 

Six  o'clock  the  next  morning  found 
a  stillness  over  everything,  unbroken  by 
human  presence,  save  that  of  the  sleepy 
boy,  who  left  pails  of  hot  water  at 
various  doors;  but  by  eight  many  were 
astir,  and  parties  were  starting  off  in 
all  directions  for  the  day's  sight-seeing. 
Tom  was  vainly  trying  to  marshal  his 
company,  small  though  it  was.  First 
Dick,  who  overslept  himself,  and  couldn't 
find  his  reel;  next  Nell,  who  couldn't 
find  anything,  and  didn't  much  care; 


and  finally  Kitty,  just  as  the  horses 
were  lined  up,  each  rod  and  lunch-box 
strapped  in  place,  ready  for  the  start, 
was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

"Kitty!"  yelled  Tom,  at  the  end  of 
his  usual  good-nature,  "are  you  never 
coming?" 

"Here  I  am,"  she  called,  and  there 
she  was,  indeed,  with  a  beaming  face 
and  an  extremely  short  skirt. 

"I  took  a  tuck  in  it,"  she  announced 
triumphantly.  "What's  the  use  of  fish- 
ing' in  a  train,  with  rubber  boots  on  ?" 

Nell  eyed  the  skirt  with  great  disfavor. 
"How  can  you  make  such  an  object  of 
yourself?"  she  exclaimed,  but  no  one 
heeded  her. 

Tom  settled  the  object  of  his  adora- 
tion comfortably  on  her  horse,  while 
the  stable-boy  performed  the  same  office 
for  Eleanor,  Dick,  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason  being  very  busy  over 
arrangements  of  his  own.  The  horses 
picked  their  way  carefully  up  the  steep 
ascent,  their  hoofs  ringing  clear  and 
sharp  against  the  granite.  As  rear- 
guard, Dick  fell  back  a  few  paces,  while 
the  Ashtons,  mistaken  kindness  in  their 
hearts,  rode  gaily  on  ahead. 

After  several  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion, Dick  devoted  himself  to  the  ever- 
interesting,  unsolved  problem  embodied 
in  the  little  figure  who  was  nervously 
jerking  old,  one-eyed  John  away  from 
the  boulders  and  trees  on  his  blind 
side. 

"Does  that  brute  make  you  nervous?" 
he  asked  gently,  after  a  glimpse  of  her 
face.  "Would  you  like  to  change,  or 
shall  I  lead  him?" 

"Nervous!  of  course  not!"  declared 
she  most  untruthfully.  "He  is  stupid, 
that's  all !" 

Being  a  gentleman,  Dick  could  not 
contradict  her,  nor  doubt  her  word;  so 
on  they  rode  as  before,  silence  reigning 
between  them  till  Heather  lake  wi*s 
reached;  beautiful  Heather,  miracu- 
lously hung  among  the  outlying  peaks 
of  Desolation  valley. 

"Why  is  it  called  Heather?" 
demanded  Nell  of  Kitty,  as  they  climbed 
the  last  few  hundred  feet,  leaving  the 
horses  tethered  securely  on  ihe  flower- 
strewn  slope.    For  answer  Kitty  pointed 
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to  the  tiny  pink  blossoms  becoming 
noticeable. 

"Oh,  the  dear  things!"  Nell  cried, 
with  her  first  show  of  enthusiasm.  "Is 
it  real  Scotch  heather  ?'* 

^^es,  and  tliis  is  the  only  place  it 
grows  near  here." 

"Are  there  any  of  the  white  blos- 
soms ?" 

"Very  little,  and  when  you  find  it, 
it  brings  good  luck.  You  give  it  to 
your  sweetheart,  Dick,"  turning  to  him, 
"and  she  wears  it  among  her  orange 
blossoms." 

No  answer  being  vouchsafed  to  this 
embarrassing  information,  they  resumed 
their  climbing. 

"Glorious  old  Heather !"  cried  Kitty  at 
last,  and,  running  down  to  where  the 
locked  boat  lay,  she  flung  her  rod  aboard, 
herself  after  it. 

"What  a  queer  boat !"  ventured  Nell, 
timidly,  eyeing  the  two  oblong  boxes, 
bolted  together  in  the  middle. 

"Isn't  it?"  laughed  Kitty.  "You  see, 
it's  really  two  boats.  If  you  find  your 
end  going  down,  we  can  unbolt  you,  or 
you  can  unbolt  us,  if  we  find  we  are 
swamping.  We  needn't  all  drown  at 
once,"  she  wound  up,  cheerfully. 

Dick  laughed  in  spite  of  himself. 

^^OM  are  the  least  nervous  woman  I 
ever  saw.  Most  girls  lose  so  much  pleas- 
ure from  a  superabundance  of  nerves. 

A  very  disdainful  look  came  over 
Nell's  face,  but,  man-like,  he  went  on 
blindly. 

"A  woman's  capacity  for  mental  suf- 
fering is  greater  than  a  man's,  I  sup- 
pose, on  account  of  her  nerves,  but  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  he  can  stand 
much  more  in  the  way  of  physical  suf- 
fering than  she  can." 

This  was  more  than  the  girl  could 
endure. 

"I  should  take  great  pleasure,"  she 
said  distinctly,  "in  seeing  you  suffer 
'some  physical  injury!  Then  we  should 
see  how  much  this  vaunted  capacity 
for  superior  endurance  counted  in  your 
case." 

The  others  gazed  at  her  in  astonish- 
ment, 80  positive  was  her  tone,  but  only 
Dick  understood  the  nervous  excitement 
which  led  to  the  remark. 


The  little  island  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  lake  being  their  goal,  everything  was 
tumbled  into  the  boat  in  cheerful  con- 
fusion. Dick,  the  last  to  go  aboard, 
came  suddenly  on  a  tiny  bunch  of  the 
coveted  white  heather  in  a  rocky  crev- 
ice. Stooping,  he  plucked  it  hastily,  and 
with  a  furtive  glance  around,  put  it  in 
his  pocket. 

Arrived  at  their  destination  and  lunch- 
eon ended,  under  the  cheering  influence 
of  the  warmed-over  coffee  the  gloom  sur- 
rounding Miss  Nell  lifted  a  little,  and 
she  announced  her  intention  of  trying 
the  rod. 

"Will  you  teach  me  to  cast,  Kitty?" 
she  asked. 

"Why,  yes,"  was  the  mumbled 
response,  Kitty's  mouth  being  occupied 
with  a  "brown  hackle"  and  a  "coach- 
man" or  two. 

"Are  you  going  to  be  lazy,  Dick?" 
asked  she,  presently.  "Why  don't  you 
help  Nell?  You  can  teach  her  as  well 
as  I." 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  any  help,"  hastily 
put  in  Nell.     "I'll  just  watch  you." 

"There  are  no  fish  here,  thafs  my 
private  opinion,"  said  Dick,  "so  I'm 
in  for  a  comfortable  read." 

Forthwith  he  stretched  himself  at  full 
length  on  the  slope  above  them  and  was 
soon,  to  all  appearances,  lost  to  every- 
thing save  the  book  before  him.  In 
reality,  it  made  an  excellent  screen  for 
the  contemplation  of  his  heart's  desire, 
as  she  valiantly  attempted  to  copy  her 
friend. 

"Now,  watch  me  make  the  catch  of 
the  season !"  cried  she,  confidently, 
wildly  whipping  the  water  with  the  tip 
of  her  rod,  causing  every  well-regulated 
trout  in  the  neighborhood  to  travel  up 
the  lake. 

"Be  a  little  quieter,  Nell!"  expostu- 
lated Kitty,  moving  further  around  the 
ledge.  For  a  time  silence  reigned. 
Certainly  the  fish  were  hard  to  please, 
or  they  could  not  have  resisted  the  invit- 
ing dance  of  Kitty's  "coachmen."  She 
cast  with  exasperating  precision,  causing 
no  small  envy  in  her  pupil's  mind.  By 
the  time  Mrs.  Ashton  had  laid  three 
too-confiding  trout  on  the  rocks  behind 
her,  Nell's  patience  gave  out. 
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'T  had  no  idea  it  was  so  diflScult,'^ 
she  said  plaintively,  giving  an  impa- 
tient jerk.  To  her  surprise  the  flies 
dropped  lightly  on  the  water,  and  swish ! 
a  circle  on  the  surface! 

"Quick!  Cast  again!  You  had  a 
rise!"  called  Kitty.  Quick!  Yes,  but 
the  treacherous  leader,  evidently  in 
league  with  the  departing  trout,  refused 
to  make  haste,  and  preferred  instead  to 
wrap  itself  high  in  the  pine  tree  above 
her. 

Another  jerk  freed  it,  and  again  it 
blew  up  in  the  direction  of  the  silent 
figure  on  the  slope,  where  something 
effectually  stopped  its  mad  career.  Dick 
sat  up  suddenly. 

"Whoa  I"  cried  he.     Another  jerk. 

"Stop !"  in  a  peremptory  tone.  Then 
.  to  Nell's  surprise,  he  caught  her  line 
and  calmly  cut  the  leader. 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  indignantly. 
"I  might  have  got  it  free  without 
cutting  it.    It  was  a  good  one.'' 

'TJnfortunately,  I  value  my  finger 
more."  The  sarcasm  may  be  iorgiven 
him. 

"Your  finger?     Oh,  did  I—?" 

"Yes,  you  did !"  he  answered  quietly, 
showing  his  finger,  where  the  hook  was 
buried  to  the  bone,  carrying  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  leader  with  it. 

"Oh!  she  cried,  "I—"  Then  some- 
thing clutcliod  her  throat,  and  she 
became  so  white,  that  he,  in  his  turn, 
•was  frightened. 

"It's  nothing.  I'll  have  it  out  in  no 
time,"  he  assured  her.  "Kitty,  lend  me 
a  hand  here,  will  you?  Miss  Preston's 
landed  the  fish  of  the  day.  Can't 
unhook  him." 

"Dick!  how  dreadful!  Ifs  in  deep. 
Can  you  hold  the  finger,  Nell,  while  I 
use  his  knife?  Perhaps  I  can  force  it 
out  witliout  cutting  much." 

At  the  mere  suggestion,  the  girl 
turned  weak  and  sick. 

"I  can't  stand  the  blood,"  she  whis- 
pered faintly,  and  retired  behind  a  rock 
until  the  operation  was  over.  Where 
was  the  expected  enjoyment  in  the 
fruition  of  her  cruel  wish  of  a  few 
hours  ago?  And  was  the  pain  he  was 
suffering  as  hard  to  bear  as  the  dreadful 
one  in  her  own  heart? 


"It's  no  go.  Kit,"  said  the  victim, 
finally.  "Main  strength  will  have  to 
do  it.  Call  Tom ;  we'll  bring  his  muscle 
into  play." 

It  was  some  minutes  before  the  latter's 
attention  could  be  diverted  from  his 
absorbing  occupation  around  the  corner 
of  the  island,  but  presently  he  was  made 
to  understand  that  something  important 
was  going  on.  Dick,  meanwhile,  bound 
the  injured  finger  as  tightly  as  he  could 
on  both  sides  of  the  hook,  with  many 
twists  of  the  line,  and  squeezed  and 
prodded  it  into  numbness. 

"Now,  pull,"  he  said  to  the  astonished 
Tom. 

"Why,  my  dear  boy,  I'll  tear  your 
finger  all  to  pieces,"  he  protested. 

"Then,  I  will,"  and,  wrapping  the  end 
of  the  leader  around  his  other  hand, 
pull  he  did,  the  beads  of  moisture  gather- 
ing on  his  forehead.  The  wily  hook  hav- 
ing accomplished  its  mission,  yielded 
without  more  ado,  and  left  its  victim 
not  very  much  the  worse  after  all. 

"Hereafter,  every  trout  I  eat  will 
have  my  sincere  sympathy,"  said  Dick, 
with  a  short  laugh.  After  quickly  bath- 
ing and  binding  the  finger,  Tom's  flask 
was  called  into  use,  in  lieu  of  arnica, 
or  witch  hazel.  Dick  was  forced  to 
swallow  some,  too,  after  which  they  sud- 
denly remembered  the  poor  little  cause 
of  all  the  disturbance. 

"Give  Nell  some;  she  needs  it,  poor 
little  girl,"  and  Kitty  patted  and 
cheered  the  color  back  into  the  woe- 
begone face. 

"The  catch  of  the  day,  indeed,  Nell  I" 
cried  Tom,  with  a  friendly  slap.  "How'll 
you  have  him  cooked, — broiled  or  baked, 
eh?" 

"Oh,  don't!"  she  shuddered,  so  they 
left  her  to  herself,  and  all  the  home- 
ward way  she  could  not  trust  herself  to 
say  a  word.  Down,  down,  and  with  each 
step  her  heart  sank  lower.  Oh,  how  flip- 
pant and  cruel  she  had  been !  She  would 
never  dare  to  look  at  him,  nor  speak 
to  him  again.  When  the  horses  were 
reached,  Tom  put  her  on  and  rode  with 
her,  sending  his  wife  ahead  with  Dick. 
Through  the  day  the  conviction  had 
come  to  the  pair  that  all  was  not  right 
between  the  two  young  people,  and  their 
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efforts  for  good  cheer  failed  to  arouse 
any  response. 

Just  before  the  last  gate  was  reached, 
Kitty  made  a  sodden  resolve. 

"Torn,"  she  called,  *^my  girth  is  loose. 
Leave  them  alone  a  little  while,"  she 
whispered,  as  he  tightened  her  saddle 
most  BBTiecessarily;  then  aloud: 

"We  most  ride  on  ahead  and  take 
our  fish  to  the  kitchen.  Look  after 
Nell,  Richard/* 

They  disappeared  into  the  gloonii  leav- 
ing the  two  remaining  horses  to  come 
slowly  to  a  standstill  nnder  the  trees, 
and  patiently  w^ait  till  it  pleased  their 
riders  to  dismount.  The  lights  twinkled 
from  the  windows  of  the  dining-room. 
Every  one  was  at  dinner.  Dick  slowly 
swung  himself  down  and  gave  his  horse 
a  slap  onward  toward  the  stable.  Then, 
as  slowly,  he  turned  to  *^old  John.**  He 
was  doubtful  of  his  reception. 

He  must  help  her  down.  Politeness, 
common  decency  even,  demanded  it,  Bnt 
when  he  saw  the  sad  little  face,  surely 
it  was  not  the  latter  qoality  which 
prompted  him  to  hold  up  his  arms  to 
her  80  tenderly.  Without  a  word  she 
slipped  into  them,  and  then — he  held 
her  fast. 


"Oh,  Dick,"  she  sobbed,  **forgive  me  r 

"Don't,  dear!"  unsteadily.  **It  wat 
nothing." 

"Nothing!"  she  cried,  catching  his 
bandaged  hand  to  her  cheek.  "It  was 
a  Just  Judgment  on  me  for  my  cruel 
wish." 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  silence, 
which,  to  **old  John,"  was  embarrassing 
and  unnecessary,  considering  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour.  With  a  disdainful 
snort  he  left  them  for  his  more  satisfy- 
ing supper.  Some  one  put  a  match  to 
the  fire,  piled  ready  for  the  evening, 
and  a  long  tongue  of  flame  leaped  high 
into  the  air. 

"Dick,"  whigpered  a  small  voice,  "will 
you  tell  me  again  tonight,  what  you 
told  me  last  night?" 

"ril  tell  you  now,"  he  answered 
promptly,  and  with  his  arm  still  around 
her,  he  led  her  to  the  bench  beside  the 
fire,  where  again  he  told  her  what  she 
longed  to  hear.  Then  a  sudden  thought 
came  to  him.  Fumbling  in  his  pocket, 
he  drew  forth  a  small,  crushed  object 
and  laid  it  in  her  hand. 

"There's  your  lucky  bit  of  heather, 
Nell.  You  ranst  wear  it  with  your 
orange  blossoms,"  he  said. 


Renaissance 


By  Bertha  Monroe  Rickoff 

T"i8  sweet  to  carry  into  later  day 

The  mem'ry  of  the  years  that  made  us  strong, 

When  ties  unbroken,  hearts  defying  wrong, 

We  longed  to  mingle  in  the  mighty  fray 

Of  earth's  grim  turmoil,  brooking  no  delay 

Of  quick  results.    How  strange  the  tale  and  long 

That  teaches  us  at  last  life's  grander  song, 

To  serve  not  as  we  will  but  as  we  may. 

Though  fairest  hopes  lie  trodden  in  the  fight, 

We  feel  our  daunted  hearts  grow  brave  again 

To  see  new  hopes  that  fold  a  greater  light 

Within  their  petals,  offer  after  rain 

Of  dread  misfortune,  homage  to  the  right 

And  thanks  for  the  beneficence  of  pain. 


The  Burden  of  Beauty 

By  Gelett  Burgess 

Oapvrighted   in   the   United   States   and   Great   Britain  by  Gelett  Burgess,  190S 


BEAUTY  is  not  its  own  excuse  for 
being,  I  am  quite  sure.  At  least, 
not  all  beauty.  There  is  an  over- 
whelming, compelling,  vibrant  sort  that 
needs  other  than  its  own  justification, 
and  depends  usually  upon  symbolism. 
This  is  the  beauty  that  cannot  be  pas- 
sively enjoyed,  but  exacte  ite  tribute  of 
active  participation  from  every  beholder. 

The  grander  and  more  elaborate  of 
the  Gothic  cathedrals  are  of  this  sort 
.of  beauty.  The  cathedrals  of  Milano 
and  Cologne,  for  instance,  are  dominant 
aesthetic  tyrante  of  the  eye.  They  levy 
their  toll  on  the  emotions,  as  the  beadle 
his  on  the  purse;  you  cannot  escape 
looking,  and  wondering,  yes,  and  suffer- 
ing, any  more  than  you  can  escape  the 
sight  of  a  great  fire. 

Such  marvels  exhaust,  if  they  do  not 
affright  Such  a  bewildering  beaul^, 
and  such  infinite  elaboration,  drive  one 


to  seek  relief  in  homelier  sighte.  One 
can  only  look,  and  look,  trying  to  appre- 
ciate, and  understand,  and  enjoy.  But 
it  is  too  much.  One  cannot  digest  such 
a  mass  of  beauty;  it  demands  too  much. 
The  effort  to  appraise  its  value,  intel- 
lectually, to  •'aake  the  hurried  most  of  a 
wondrous  opportunity  is  baffling,  and 
one  turns  away  to  hide  one's  head. 

So  we  travel  over  seas  and  mountains^ 
spending  time  and  money  to  find  this 
monstrous  beauty  not  ministering  to  us^ 
but  oppressing  us,  not  our  servant  or 
actor,  but  our  master,  the  million-eyed 
staring  observer  of  our  own  littleness. 
And  so,  shrunk  in  spirit,  convicting  our- 
selves of  Philistinism,  we  slink  away  to 
the  lesser  joys  of  travel,  reproaching 
ourselves  in  whispers. 

Are  we  necessarily  at  fault,  then? 
Has  beauty  a  right  to  demand  so  much 
of  us?    Is  it  not,  in  its  essence,  a  giver 
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of  rest?  We  have  mistaken  wonder  for 
beauty,  and  fancy  that  we  must  worship 
at  every  shrine.  Here,  at  Milano,  is  a 
forest  of  pinnacles,  but  it  has  not  the 
dignity  of  the  forest.  It  bears  two 
thousand  statues  on  its  walls  and  roofs, 
but  by  them  we  are  troubled  as  by  an 
insistent  crowd.  The  wealth  of  carving 
in  crotchet  and  gargoyle,  tracery  and 
molding,  swells  the  sum  of  its  value 
so  that  we  can  but  gasp  and  stupidly 
whip  up  our  minds  to  pull  and  carry 
a  comprehension  of  this  exquisite  load. 

We  are  dazed  and  conscious  as  if  we 
dined  with  royalty.  It  is  a  surfeit  of 
sweets,  where  one  can  select  no  one  item 
for  enjoyment  The  thousands  of  unseen 
details  join  the  grand  chorus,  the  multi- 
plex harmonies  rise  like  odors. 

This  is  the  very  horror  of  beauty. 
Psychology  tells  us  that  all  pleasant 
sensations,  if  prolonged  or  intensified, 
drop,  and  finally  become  knowable  only 
as  pain.  So  Cologne  cathedral  can  tor- 
ture me  with  its  exquisite  perfection, 
its  transcendent  refinemente.  It  is  as 
if  too  great  beauty  made  men  mad. 

Yet  Nature  never  torments  us  so. 
Is  it  because  we  know  we  cannot,  and 
so  do  not  try  to  understand,  taking  our 
pleasure  simply  as  a  child  does?  No 
doubt.  We  do  not  attempt  to  compre- 
hend the  ocean,  nor  a  woman's  fair  face. 
We  accept  it  as  beauty  simply,  never 
thinking  to  wonder.  We  get  our  bless- 
ing of  beauty  neat  and  clean,  and  do  not 
have  to  worry  over  laws  and  values,  and 
whether  we  are  or  are  not  extracting 
every  possible  marvel  from  the  sight. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  apply  history,  art, 
literature,  poetry,  romance,  politics  and 
what  not,  as  we  find  ourselves  doing 
with  the  cathedral,  as  we  cast  our  diflfer- 
ently-colored  mental  fires  upon  its  walls. 
No,  ah  no !  The  gleam  of  the  moonray 
on  the  sea  is  enough  for  our  child-hearts ! 

So  we  fall  into  one  of  two  classes  of 
touriste,  either  the  trifiers  or  the  stu- 
dents. We  either  fight  this  demon 
Beauty,  or  lightly  avoid  its  fiaming 
breath.  Yet  not  willingly  do  we  ally 
ourselves  with  these  typical  Baedecker- 
Americans; — we  have  our  pang  before 
we  slip  from  town  to  town  dreading  our 


"objecte  of  interest'*  For  we  have  lost 
an  illusion,  as  one  usually  must  do  when 
one  takes  that  perilous  voyage  from  the 
ideal  to  the  concrete.  How  we  pored 
over  our  photographs !  How  we  invested 
them  with  thrills  of  joy  as  we  imagined 
that  wondrous  time  when  the  great,  good 
thing  should  come  to  life  before  us! 

And  now  to  be  struck  chill!  Not 
that  the  longed-for  place  or  building  is 
one  whit  less  than  we  had  fancied  it,  but 
that  we  ourselves  are  lacking  in  the 
power  of  enjoying  it!  Here  is  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  travel.  We  can  fare 
now  no  longer  on  the  wings  of  fancy — 
we  are  shut  out  from  that  fine  fair 
world;  we  must  look  our  emotions  in 
the  face  and  say:    wit,  whither  wilt?" 

Something  of  this,  whether  more  or 
less,  we  must  feel  with  all  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  all  wonders  made  by  men. 
At  times,  rarely  and  far  apart,  we 
encounter  a  more  god-like  simplicity, 
a  beauty  that  is  not  dependent  upon 
mathematical  repetition  or  complex 
ratios,  nor  upon  incredible  difficulty  of 
execution  and  appreciation,  but  of  a 
charm  so  perfect,  that,  like  the 
circle,  it  seems  to  explain  itself,  while 
embodying  unsolvable  mystery.  Beauty 
undraped  is  hard  to  find,  but  at  times 
the  mantle  of  wonder  man  has  wrought 
falls  from  it,  or  grows  transparent  Then 
art  conceals  art;  we  are  rapt,  and  reason 
steals  free  to  leave  us  alone  with  a 
single  emotion. 

So  near  the  Greeks  came  that  archi- 
tecte  for  all  time  shall  seek  from  them 
the  secret,  that  intricate  and  subtle  law 
of  proportion  that  seems  like  a  divine 
freedom  instead.  So  near  the  Japanese 
have  come,  that  art  seems  nature  and  we 
can  let  our  minds  alone — and  feel.  Man 
learns  the  lesson  of  simplicity,  and 
forgete  it.  Forgets  it  as  a  woman  for- 
gets, who,  beautiful  and  full  of  grace, 
burdens  our  eyes  with  raiment  and 
jewels.  The  balance  of  our  emotions  is 
delicate  and  sensitive — we  can  bear  a 
definite  amount  of  beauty,  not  a  hair 
more. 

Indeed,  beauty  itself  cannot  bear  the 
extra  load,  for  in  a  trice  it  is  transmuted 
into  pathos,  wonder,  or  awfulness. 
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WHILE  the  principles  of  philan- 
thropic work  maj  l>e  tiie  same 
the  world  over,  the  practical 
working  out  of  details  must  differ 
according  to  local  conditions.  The  set- 
tlement work  of  the  New  York  tenement 
deals  with  a  type  of  people  quite  different 
from  that  met  in  the  most  crowded  dia- 
tricts  of  San  Francisco,  On  the  Pacific 
elope  wages  are  higher,  rent  and  an 
economical  variety  of  foods  are  lower, 
and  the  climate  allows  a  less  expenditure 
for  necessary  fuel  and  clothing.  As  a 
result,  the  lowest  wage-earner  has  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  becomes 
a  more  intelligent  citizen. 


In  the  report  of  a  tenement  inspector 
of  New  York  city,  is  found  the  state- 
ment tiiat  in  one  room  on  a  seventh 
floor  lived  twelve  persons,  who  kept 
chickens  in  this  same  room.  In  San 
Francisco,  it  is  a  crowded  condition 
where  a  family  of  eight  dwell  in  three 
rooms.  At  two  settlements  in  New 
York,  in  dilferent  districts,  the  women^s 
clubs  played  ** Going  to  Jerusalem"  one 
night  each  week  the  whole  year  ronnd 
and  enjoyed  it  enthusiastically  each 
time.  In  San  Francisco,  the  women 
who  gather  into  settlement  clubs  have 
an  intelligent  interest  in  life  and  it 
would   be  as   impossible   to   keep   their 
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weekly  meetings  on  one  such  ^ame  m  it 
would  be  to  retain  the  interest  of  tbeir 
more  advanced  children  in  one  diversion. 

The  crying  need  in  the  east  is  a 
place  to  assemble  for  healthful  pleasure, 
a  breathing  place  to  absorb  hopefulness 
of  spirit  as  well  as  to  lose  the  pressure 
of  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  San 
Francisco  there  is  also  need  of  a  pleasant 
meeting  place  to  rival  the  warm,  light 
saloon;  but  Just  because  the  people  who 
live  in  the  crowded  quarters  are  so  much 
more  capable  and  responsive  than  those 
of  the  east,  there  is  the  great  need  of 
aiding  them  to  become  strong  individ- 
uals and  of  showing  them  how  to  make 
homes.  Here  the  poorest  wage-worker 
receives  enough  to  have  a  comfortable, 
restful  home,  if  the  money  be  expended 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  poorest 
people  are  the  most  extravagant,  for  they 
know  not  how  to  spend  wisely. 
With  the  accumulation  of 
inventions,  the  home-making 
talent  is  disappearing  from 
every  circle.  Our  grandmothers 
all  knew  how  to  brew  and  bake, 
to  mend  and  nurse.  Today  it 
is  the  minority  of  American 
girls  who  receive  such  training 
in  the  home,  and  so  the  state 
is  introducing  it  into  the 
schools.  The  school,  the  settle- 
ment, or  the  club,  can  give  the 
theoretical  part  of  home-mak- 
ing only,  and  be  helpful  only 
to  those  who  van  adapt  sugges- 
tions to  their  own  environ- 
ment. Example  is  always 
stronger  than  precept,  and  an 
ideal  home,  working  from  day 
to  day  amidst  the  housewife's 
many  problems,  accomplishes 
more  than  an  institution  can 
hope  to  do. 

MissOctavine  Briggs  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  seven  years 
ago,  and  her  experience  since 
has  proved  her  conclusion  cor- 
rect. When  Miss  Briggs  was 
graduated  from  the  Womenj and 
Children's  Hospital  she  decided 
to  nurse  those  who  could  not 

Lj  for  services.     As  she  had 


no  income,  Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst  pro- 
vided a  salary,  through  the  Associated 
Charities,  Miss  Brigga's  brother-in-law. 
Professor  Bernard  Moses,  late  United 
States  Commissioner  to  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  had  just  helped  establish 
the  social  settlement  in  South  Park, 
and  there  she  went  to  live.  She 
worked  for  over  a  year  among  the 
people  of  the  district  and  as  she  nursed 
them  and  contrived  with  their  poor 
conveniences  and  loved  them,  she  saw 
how  much  their  condition  could  be 
improved  if  the  wives  only  knew  how 
to  manage  better,  if  they  only  had  a 
simple  home  to  copy  after.  Because  of 
her  work,  she  had  a  logical  reason  to  live 
in  the  district.  There  could  never  be 
any  question  as  to  why  she  came.  Her 
services  spoke  for  themselves,  without 
any  concealed  motive.     She  decided  to 
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make  herself  a  home  which  would  be 
suggestive  to  her  neighbors. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Miss  Frances 
Doyle,  Miss  Briggs  rented  a  house  in  a 
crowded  block  on  Tehama  street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth.  A  small  legacy  enabled 
her  to  furnish  the  house,  and  in  this 
furnishing  Miss  Briggs  displayed  her 
strong  common  sense.  She  did  not  try 
to  make  her  rooms  the  standard  that 
her  neighbors  could  reach.  She  simply 
suited  her  own  taste  within  her  means, 
just  as  she  would  if  her  residence  were 
on  Van  Ness  avenue  instead  of  Tehama 
street.  The  walls  are  tinted  restful 
greens.  The  living-room  floor  is  painted, 
with  a  couple  of  rugs  to  soften  the  aus- 
terity; a  piano,  a  couple  of  plain  tables, 
the  simplest  of  chairs,  bookcases,  good 
pictures  and  statuary,  white  curtains, 
fresh  flowers  and  growing  plants,  give 
it  a  homey  appearance.  The  bedrooms 
on  the  upper  story  have  matting  on  the 
floors,  and  simple  furniture,  with  good 
prints  and  fresh  curtains.  The  kitchen 
is  an  ideal  one.  Because  many  neighbors 
must  use  their  kitchens  as  living-rooms, 
this  one  is  particularly  light  and  attrac- 
tive. The  floor  is  covered  with  green 
and  white  linoleum,  the  windows  cur- 
tained in  white,  the  wall  shelves  hung 
in  Canton  dishes,  with  here  and  there 
a  growing  plant,  and  the  sink  and  stove 
are  always  immaculate.  Without  a  word 
uttered,  this  kitchen  preaches  most  effec- 
tive sermons,  all  the  way  from  clean 
dishwashing  to  purchasing  tasteful, 
inexpensive  curtains. 

In  this  artistic  home  Miss  Briggs  lives 
sincerely  in  every  detail.  Her  food  is 
wholesome,  well  cooked,  and  daintily 
served.  It  is  not  probable  that  her 
neighbors  will  reach  her  ideal  service, 
but  they  are  cooking  more  wholesome 
meals  and  serving  them  more  attrac- 
tively than  they  used  to.  They  ask  for 
recipes  and  hand  them  around.  They 
also  bring  in  plates  of  some  palatable 
dish  they  have  made  themselves,  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  way  our  grand- 
mothers had.  Whereas  a  meal  often 
used  to  extend  indefinitely,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  household  arriving  when 
hunger  dictated,  now  tables  set  for 
family  meals  are  the  rule. 


Because  "Miss  Briggs  loves  'em  so/' 
plants  have  been  introduced  into  many 
front  windows,  and  curtains  get  regular 
washings.  The  work  has  not  stopped 
with  the  interior  of  the  houses.  Miss 
Briggs  found  that  the  block  was  not 
being  swept  as  scheduled,  and  by  seeing 
the  right  officials,  she  had  it  attended  to 
properly.  Then  when  a  street  sweeping 
was  imminent,  she  asked  the  neighbors 
to  sweep  their  sidewalks  beforehand. 
From  this  step  it  was  an  easy  develop- 
ment to  frequent  sweepings  of  the  side- 
walks and  then  to  picking  up  unsightly 
objects  in  the  street,  until  today  there 
is  not  another  block  south  of  Market 
that  presents  so  clean  an  appearance. 

The  personnel  of  the  block  has  devel- 
oped, too.  It  was  common  seven  years 
ago  to  see  women  with  bare  arms  and 
unkempt  hair  gossiping  on  the  street  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  while  children  of 
school  age  played  in  the  dirt  because 
their  mothers  were  too  careless  to  get 
them  ready  for  school.  Today  the 
appearance  of  the  street  is  tidy,  and  it 
is  bad  form  to  keep  children  out  of 
school  save  for  sickness. 

The  children  themselves  soon  grasped 
the  new  ideas,  and  both  boys  and  girls 
reflected  what  they  found  in  Miss 
Briggs.  Her  particular  group  of  boy 
friends  were  soon  dubbed  the  "Nasty 
Nice"  by  the  "Dirty  Dozen,"  who  them- 
selves have  come  more  or  less  under  her 
influence.  The  boys  always  are  loyal 
to  her.  As  a  rule  boys  in  this  vicinity 
are  sent  out  to  work  in  their  early  teens 
so  as  to  swell  the  family  purse.  It 
matters  not  what  their  natural  inclina- 
tions be,  they  must  seek  a  job  that  means 
immediate  returns.  As  cash  boy  or 
elevator  boy,  they  work  a  time,  shifting 
to  new  places  as  they  tire.  They  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  learning  a  trade. 
If  out  of  work  long,  they  drift  from 
home,  sleeping  in  delivery  wagons  and 
getting  food  as  best  they  can.  To  many 
of  these  boys  Miss  Briggs  is  a  wonder. 
She  does  not  treat  them  as  a  class.  She 
talks  to  one  of  machinery,  or  sings  duets 
with  another,  always  bringing  out  the 
natural  bent  of  the  individual.  She  has 
been  able  to  get  several  into  life  work 
they  will  care  for.     "Whew!    You're  a 
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mind-reader,"  they  exclaim,  and  they 
believe  it. 

Although  she  does  not  preach  to 
them,  they  understand  what  she  stands 
for,  clean  morals  as  well  as  clean  bodies, 
and  they  try  to  live  up  to  her  ideal 
Their  present  attitude  is  one  of  internal 
growth »  not  of  ontside  pressure.  When 
ont  of  work  they  do  not  come  to  the 
house,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  again  in 
a  position  they  renew  their  frequent 
calls. 

As  the  home  was  a  social  center  from 
the  start,  it  was  natural  that  clubs  should 


be  formed  there,  and  so  it  came  about 
that  there  was  no  day  in  the  week  except 
Sunday  that  did  not  have  in  both  after- 
noon and  evening  its  organized  meeting. 
Casual  visitors  felt  oot  of  place.  Miss 
Briggs  realized  that  her  home  was 
becoming  an  institution.  While  she 
appreciates  the  value  of  clubs  and  insti- 
tutions, their  activity  is  not  her  work; 
so  two  years  ago,  after  the  summer 
vacation,  the  club  meetings  were  not 
resumed^  and  the  house  t^ecame  again 
a  plain  home.  The  club  friends  are  not 
lost,  and  still  drop  in  many  times  a  week. 
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Volumes  could  be  writteu  on  the  social 
side  of  the  house,  but  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  work  side — the  nursing. 
At  first  Miss  Briggs  was  the  only  nurse, 
and  that  under  the  Associated  Charities. 
She  found  that  her  patients  demanded 
other  things  than  service  from  the  insti- 
tution behind  her,  such  as  food,  fuel, 
rent,  and  that  they  were  often  not 
grateful  for  anything.  With  Miss  Doyle's 
aid,  some  contributors  to  the  house  were 
secured,  and  the  Associated  Charities' 
nurseship  was  resigned.  Then,  as  an 
independent  friend,  Miss  Briggs  could 
go  in  a  different  attitude  to  the  sufferers, 
and  this  has  developed  a  return  help- 
fulness from  those  aided. 

As  the  work  grew,  the  original  con- 
tributors responded  more  generously 
and  others  came  to  their  aid.  One  nurse 
was  added,  and  then  a  second,  making 
three  in  all.  A  little  girl  of  the  neigh- 
borhood was  adopted  and  is  being 
trained  for  a  thorough  housekeeper. 
They  also  have  a  housekeeper's  aid,  who 
comes  in  a  stated  number  of  hours  a 
day  and  keeps  the  home  attractive.  The 
nurses  are  all  graduates;  Miss  Briggs 
and  Miss  Elinor  Williams  from  the 
California  Women  and  Children's  Hos- 
pital, and  Miss  Louise  Schmidt  from  the 
City  and  County  Hospital.  All  are 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  helpfulness 
to  humanity. 


In  July,  1903,  Miss  Briggs'shome  was 
moved  down  the  block  to  a  house  having 
a  larger  back  yard.  One  friend  fixed 
the  house  anew,  and  the  girls  of  Miss 
Head's  school  built  a  dispensary  in  the 
rear.  This  extends  the  service,  for 
numerous  cases  now  come  for  attention. 

All  the  good  of  this  house,  with  its 
three  nurses,  its  girl  in  training,  its 
housekeeper's  aid,  and  its  dispensary,  is 
supported  on  three  hundred  dollars  a 
month.  As  Miss  Briggs  plans  it,  there 
will  never  be  more  than  three  nurses 
in  one  home.  When  the  funds  come 
for  extension,  another  home  will  be 
opened  in  a  new  district.  It  is  planned 
to  incorporate  the  work  this  summer, 
and  to  admit  associate  members  on  the 
payment  of  five  dollars  a  year.  With 
the  increase,  Miss  Briggs  and  some 
other  trained  woman,  will  make  a 
home  in  a  district  to  which  some  of 
their  less  aspiring  neighbors  have 
drifted.  Miss  Williams,  who  has  trained 
under  Miss  Briggs  and  who  is  a  great 
force  in  herself,  will  remain  as  head  of 
the  Tehama  street  home. 

One  satisfactory  feature  of  the  work 
has  been  the  spirit  of  the  assistant 
nurses.  At  first  people  thought  that  the 
work  was  successful  because  of  Miss 
Briggs's  wonderful  power  in  finding  the 
good  point  in  each  individual  and 
because  of  her  absolute  sincerity  of  life. 
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and  that  it  would  fail  if  her  health  gave 
_out.  Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  the  nurses 
lined  under  her.  Miss  Williams  and 
fiss  Schmidt,  ane  equally  capable  in 
their  contact  with  people  and  are  quite 
al»le  to  carry  on  the  work  independently. 
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Sunset  at  Carmel  Bay 

By  Ella  M.  Sextok 

Far  over  Cypress  Point  the  sun  descending 

A  6tair  of  gold  athwart  the  sapphire  sea 
Flings  gleaming  lam-es  wide  and  wider,  blending 

His  royal  hues  in  gorgeous  pageantry. 

Glowg  through  the  somber  pines  its  radiance  tingeing 
Yon  iris  clouds  with  floods  of  amber  bright; 

Loud  on  the  silver  sands  the  breakers,  fringing 
With  snow-tossed  spray  this  harbor  of  delight. 

We  watch  entranced  the  purple  twilight  falling 

And  dream  of  olden  days  at  fair  Carmel, 
Of  good  Fra  Serra  at  San  Carlos,  calling 

His  Indian  converts  with  the  Angelus  bell 

Still  stands  the  Mission,  still  its  chimes  ring,  pleading 
The  Founder'^s  message  from  those  by-gone  years. 

Though  in  the  chancel  Serra  sleeps,  unheeding 
His  vanished  flock,  our  later  reverent  tears. 
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Fhot^tfraphM  by  Alic§  B^rt 


WHEN  the  padres  came  into  the 
valley  of  Santii  Clara  it  was 
called  *ihe  plains  of  San  Ber- 
nardino/* but  it  Boon  came  to  he  known 
as  the  Santa  Clara,  the  name  given  by 
the  early  fathers  to  the  mission  founded 
January  12,  1777,  on  the  willowed  banks 
of   the    Rio    Guadalupe,     After   a    few 
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years  (in  1781)  the  gite  was  changed 
to  where  the  narrow-gauge  railroad  now 
crosses  the  main  street  of  the  town  of 
Santa  Clara.  In  1818  the  mission  was 
destroyed,  and  then  on  another  site  was 
huilt  the  present  SanU  Clara  mission. 
About  it  grew  a  town,  and  the  name  of 
the  mission  became  tliat  of  the  town. 

Villages  dot  the  fertile  stretch 

of  the  valley  from  the  hills  to 
the  hills.  In  some  degree  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  where  town 
or  village  ends  and  the  country 
begins,  so  closely  are  the  dwell- 
ings set  in  the  verdure  of 
orchard,  vineyard  nnd  field. 

In  Santa  Clara,  where  for 
years  the  Mission  Indians  made 
their  obeisance  to  the  God  of 
the  white  man,  stands  the  mis* 
sion  with  its  ancient  walls, 
around  which  linger  memories 
of  the  days  of  tlie  Argonauts. 
Here,  too,  are  the  most  exten- 
sive manufacturing  industries 
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in  the  valley ;  and  the  town  has  excellent 
shipping  facilities.  Mannfacturing  indus- 
tries give  einploj^ment  to  five  hundred 
men,  whose  homes  are  in  the  town  and 
along  the  well-kept  roads  near  by. 
Artisans  and  mechanics  find  their  ser- 
vices in  demand.  Some  of  these  have 
orchards  from  one  to  six  miles  out,  thus 
adding  to  the  emolument  of  labor  in 
town  the  incojne  from  rural  fruit 
growing. 

Santa     Clara's     school     development 

began   more  than   half  a  century   ago. 

Jesuit  Fathers  instituted  the  well-known 

Santa  Clara  College  before  the  state  of 

California  had   seen    its  first  birthday. 

Established  March  19,  1851,  it  was  duly 

chartered  by  the  state,  and  stands  today 

the  pioneer  institution   of   learning  in 

the  western  field.    Califoraia  has  gained 

rom   it  governors,  statesmen,   soldiers, 

Igenerals,    Judges,    tragedians,    lawyers, 

i journalists,  clerics  and  men  of  finance 

to  build  the  structure  of  her  greatness. 

Nearly  three  hundred  studentii  registered 

during  the  past  year. 

For  thirty  years  the  "literary  con- 
gress" has  been  established  at  this  col- 
lege.    Tt  is  composed  of  the  Philaiethic 


Senate  and  the  House  of  Philhistorians, 
each  being  made  up  exclusively  of 
students,  governed  in  strictly  parliamen- 
tary fashion.  Harvard  University  recently 
adopted  the  system,  its  publications 
stating  that  it  was  derived  from  a  Jesuit 
school  on  the  Pacific  coast  where  it  has 
been  in  use  for  many  years.  The  system 
teaches  young  men  to  *Hhink  on  their 
feet'' — an  explanation,  doubtless,  of  the 
fact  that  Santa  Clara  College  has  sent 
forth  so  many  men  skilled  in  forensic 
eloquence.  Former  United  States  Sen- 
ator Stephen  M.  White,  now  deceased, 
graduated  from  this  school  and  learned 
to  ''think  on  his  fcet'^  in  this  congress. 
Though  provided  with  vcr)^  complete 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  the 
college  has  no  more  effective  feature 
than  this  school  of  debate.  Important 
and  successful  investigations  are  being 
carried  on  in  connection  with  wireless 
telegraphy  by  members  of  the  faculty. 
In  its  astronomical  department  the 
college  is  provided  with  four  and  dx- 
inch  equatorial  telescopes,  sidei-eal  clock 
and  instruments  for  technical  observa- 
tion. A  complete  weather  bureau  is 
conducted    in    this    department,    daily 
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bulletins   being   published   whidi   soine- 
tiines  are  of  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

The  Academy  of  Xotre  Dame  at  Santa. 
Clara  was  foundcfl  in  JHCA.  Its  grounrls 
are  four  acres  in  extent,  with  buildings 


of  briek  encircled  by  gardens  and  walks 
shaded  by  elms,  peppers  and  poplars. 
It  is  a  well-equipped  school  for  girls, 

Fnder  the  guidance  of  California 
Methodism^  the  University  of  the  Pacific 
began  its  career  in  Santa  Clara.  It  was 
later  removed  to  a  point  a  half  mile 
cast,  where  permanent  halls  arose,  from 
wlich  have  gone  out  into  the  world 
liiindreds  of  young  men  and  women 
whose  part  in  the  development  of  the 
state  is  large.  Stanford  University  if 
distant  but  a  few  minutes  by  train,  and 
to  it  Santa  Clara  has  sent  many  from 
her  excellent  high  school,  as  well  as  to 
the  State  University  at  Berkeley. 

Among  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
til  at  at  Santa  Clara  is  given  high'  rank, 
lis  graduates  entering  either  university 
without  examination.  Grammar  schools, 
academy  and  preparatory  scliools  com- 
plete an  educational  system  that  is 
notable  for  its  thoroughness. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  locality 
in  the  west  has  this  thriving  town 
entered   into   the  control   of  municipal 
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utilities.  Its  water,  gas  and  electric 
light  are  siipplied  from  works  owned 
and  operated  under  direction  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  Bonds  were  issued  in 
securing  these  facilities,  but  the  tax  rate 
has  never  exceeded  one  dollar  on  the 
hundred  of  assessed  valuation.  For 
municipal  purposes  it  is  less  than  forty 
-cents.  Returns  from  these  works  aggre- 
'gated  $19,346  last  vear,  with  a  profit  of 
$8,472,  Grouped  near  the  railroad^  for 
conveDience  in  receiving  supplies,  the 
buildings  of  the  public  works  are  models 


of  system  and  order  and  are  visited 
annually  by  many  who  luive  heard  of 
their  successful  operation.  Without 
entering  into  discussion  of  the  subject, 
it  may  be  said  that  these  utilities  have 
proved  profitable  in  every  particular. 

Santa  Clara  is  three  miles  from  San 
Jose,  the  county-seat.  Electric  lines 
connecting  the  two  to^ms  run  along  the 
Alameda  or  **heautiful  wny/'  as  its  name 
signifies.  This  is  a  broad  road  on  which 
padres  from  the  mission  planted  five 
rows  of  trees,  many  of  which   remain, 
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jthough  the  glory  of  their  nuniher  and 
'over-arching  shade  is  gone.  Lined  on 
either  side  by  gardens  and  dwellings, 
the  way  is  a  favorite  drive. 

Packing  of  both  fresh  and  dried  fruit 
is  of  great  importance  among  the  indus- 
tries of  Santa  Clara.  One  packing-honse 
annually  ships  hundreds  of  cars  of  fresh 
fniit  to  the  Eastern  markets  and  to 
Europe.  In  this  work  hundreds  of  hande 
are  employed,  mostly  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation  of  the  public  schools.  In 
this  way  many  young  men  and  women 
have  worked  their  way  through  school 
and  college.  Shipments  are  made  din^^t 
from  Santa  Clara,  which  is  a  terminal 
point  for  all  shipping. 

Lying  near  the  railroadj  and  with 
unexcelled  shipping  facilities,  are  tracts 
of  land  available  for  manufactoring 
purposes,  with  water,  light  and  power 
at  hand  in  unlimited  quantities  and  at 
reasonable  rates.     These  lands  are  to  be 


obtained  at  moderate  figures,  and  the 
town  awaits  the  inspection  of  manufac- 
turers as  a  choice  site  for  the  location 
of  manufacturing  enterprises, 

Santa  Clara  is  an  ideal  home  place. 
It  has  a  suburban  train  k^rvice  to  San 
Francisco  and  to  the  cool  retreats  of  the 
adjacent  mountains.  Twenty- six  trains 
each  day  run  between  the  town  and  San 
Francisco,  reaching  the  metropoLia  in 
an  hour's  ride.  Within  twenty  minutes 
one  can  bury  one^s  self  in  the  redwood 
forests  of  the  Santa  Cruz  range  of  moun- 
tains, where  innumerable  glens  and 
shady  retreats  invite  the  mind  to  relax- 
ation and  the  body  to  healthful  repose. 
Santa  Clara  is  connected  with  other 
towns  of  the  valley  by  swift  lines  of 
electric  cars,  and  beautiful  resorts  lie 
on  every  hand.  It  is  an  admirable  place 
for  a  home  and  is  growing  constantly 
in  importance,  both  commercially  and  in 
point  of  population. 
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It  is  probable  that  hereafter  Saotii 
Clara  will  become  the  Oberammergau 
of  America,  and  the  story  of  how  this 
will  have  come  to  pass  is  not  without 
interest.     Here  it  is: 

Clay  M.  Greene,  the  well-known  play- 
wright, is  a  graduate  of  Santa  Clara 
College,  Wishing  in  some  way  to  dem- 
onstrate his  afTection  for  his  alma  mater* 
he  wrote  for  it  a  play  entitled,  "Naz- 
areth, the  Passion  Flay  of  Santa  Clara," 
and   it  was  first  staged  and  presented 


in   1901   at  the  golden   jubilee  of  the  j 
college.     The  play  was  far  more  than 
the  ordinary  success.     Having  been  pre- 
sented  once,   the   public   demanded   its 
re-presentation  again  and  again.   It  was 
given  three  times  in  l^Ql/and  it  then, 
would  have  been  repeated  had  not  the  ' 
physical   condition   of   tlie   actors,   who 
were  the  college  students,  prevented. 

In     "Nazareth"     Mr.     Greene     haa| 
touched  his  subject  with  a  rare  rever- 
ence.   In  no  part  of  the  play  does  Christ' 
actiially  appear,  yet  His  sacred  presence ^ 
is  felt  throughout  it.     It  is  as  if  the 
auditor  stands  in  the  audience-room  of  1 
the   Mighty,  with   but   a   shadowy   veil 
intervening.      The   disciples   are  'there, 
and    those    who    knew    Him    best   and 
loved  Him  most,  but  He  is  just  beyond 
our  vision. 

In  1!}03  the  demand  for  the  play  was^ 
so  great  tiiat  it  again  was  presented,  and 
after  the  fifth  re-presentation  the 
demand  was  as  great  as  ever;  the  weak- 
neas  of  human  flesh,  as  represented  by 
the  hoys  of  the  college,  alone  limited  its 
production  for  a  much  longer  period. 
After  this  second  series  of  presentations, 
at  which  thousands  of  people  from  all 
civilized  lands  were  present,  it  became 
evident  that  here  was  a  world-drama 
that  the  public  wished  to  see,  and  so 
it  was  decided  that  "Nazareth"  shall  be 
acted  in  the  college  every  two  years.  So 
it  is  that  Santa  Clara,  as  has  been  said, 
bids  fair  to  become  an  American 
Oberammergau, 

But  all  this  is  apart  from  the  claim 
that  Santa  Clara  makes  as  a  town  of 
homes.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  place 
in  all  of  fortunate  California  that  excels 
it.  It  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
beautiful  Santa  Clara  valley,  and  the 
fame  of  that  valley  is  known  throughout 
America;  it  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
great  western  metropolis;  its  educational 
facilities  ai*e  unsurpassed  anywhere,  and 
above  all,  if  one  cares  for  that  sort 
of  thing,  nature  is  at  her  most  beauteous 
and  prolific  best  on  every  side  and  close 
about  her.  If  a  man  wants  an  ideal 
home. — and  who  does  not?— how  could 
such  attractions  and  advantages  as  the , 
town  offers  be  surpassed? 
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Where  Nature  Smiles 

Where  Nature  smiles  at  her  sniiling  best, 

And  tlie  days  are  sunshine-laden ; 
Where  a  billow  of  bloom  is  the  gray  Earth's  breast, 

And  life  is  a  wooing  maiden, 
There  a  little  home  in  a  quiet  spot 

Where  the  hosts  of  the  sunlight  rally, 
W^here  trouble  and  care  are  both  forgot 
And  worr/s  a  specter  tliat  cometh  not^ — 

In  Santa  Clara  valley. 


The  Course  of  Empire 

Devoted   to  Facts  of  Material   Progress  in   the  West 


The  Knights  Templar  Conclave 

One  of  tlie  moat  notjible  foaturei*  of  the 
Triennial  Conclave,  Knights  Templar,  whicli 
will  convene  in  8an  Francisco,  September  6th, 
will  be  the  ofTidnl  visit  to  the  Grand  Encamp* 
ment  of  the  United  States^  and  tlie  recep- 
tion with  the  highest  honors  of  The  Moat 
Eiuinent  and  SnpTcroe  CJraod  Master  of  the 
Great  Priory  of  England  and  Wales,  The 
Right  Honorable  the  Enrl  of  EuRton^  wlio 
will  he  nceompanied  by  Charles  F.  Matier. 
the  Great  Vice-Chancellor;  the  Reverend 
a  E.  L.  Wright,  Grand  Prelate  j  A.  F.  Woodi- 
wis»,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Temple; 
T,  P.  Dohrman,  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Temple  J  Sir  A,  J.  Thomas  and  Sir  Thomas 
Fraser,  all  distingtashed  members  of  the 
Foreign  Grand  Priory. 

General  John  Corson  Smith,  of  Chicago, 
chairman  of  the  conimittce  of  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  Grand  Encampfiiciit.  has  received 
letters  advising  him  th^t  the  Supreme  Grand 
Master  and  his  party  are  booked  to  reach 
New  York  City  oa  Angast  2l9t,  and  Chicago 
on  August  23d.  They  purpose  traveling  across 
the  continent  to  San  Francisco  in  a  private 
car,  and  while  in  San  Frnncinico  will  make 
their  headquarters  with  the  ofTicers  of  the 
Grand  Encampment  of  the  Ignited  Stntea  nt 
the  Pa! ace  Hotel. 

The  presence  of  so  (listiTignished  a  party 
of  foreign  Knights  Templar  will  be  made 
the  occasion  ol  apecial  eatertainmenl  in  honor 
of  the  visitors*  It  is  probable  that  the 
Grand  Master  and  other  ofliceri^  of  the  Great 
Priory  of  Canada  will  also  attend  the  Grand 
Encampment. 

While  in  thia  city  and  touring  California 
the  vi(*itors  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Grand 
CommanfJery  of  California.  ApurtmentB  have 
been  secured  for  them  at  the  Psilace  Hot^d. 
and  cTTery  courtesy  will  be  shown  them 
during  their  sojoarn  on  this  coast.  Return- 
ing from   San   Francisco,  the  English  party 


of  knights  will  visit  the  World's  Fair  at 
St.  Louis,  and  then  journey  east  to  Boston, 
where  they  will  attend  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Northern  Masonic  jurisdiction  of  the 
thirty  third  degree,  and  then  sail  for  England 
on  or  about  Sep  timber  24  th. 

Grand  Captain  General  William  B.  Melieh, 
of  Cincinnati,  is  making  hotel  and  other 
arrangements  for  the  English  party,  and 
they  may  perhaps  join  the  oflTicial  Grand 
Encampment  special  train,  leaving  Chicago 
August  Iflth  instead  of  August  24th.  In 
that  event  they  will  visit  Yellowstone  Park 
and  other  points  of  interest,  with  the  official 
party  en   route. 

San  Francisco  will  be  illuminated  as  it 
has  never  been  on  any  former  occasion ^  and 
the  street  decorations  are  to  surpass  all 
former  efforts.  The  cost  of  street  decorations 
will  amount  to  over  $40,000,  and  the  decora 
tions  of  the  headquarters  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  three  parlors  and  fourteen  looms,  will 
cost  about  $3,000.  All  is  exclusive  of  the 
part  which  the  municipality  furnishes  in  a 
permanent  plant  for  decorating  purposes 
covering  from  twelve  to  fifteen  loag  blocks 
on  the  principal  street,  as  well  as  the 
decorations  and  illuminations  of  the  large 
husiness  houses,  hotels,  and  public  buildings. 
The  t*enter  of  il I umi nation  at  Union  Square 
will   li<?   particuhirly  beautiful. 

At  iha  font  of  Market  street,  and  opposite 
the  depot  at  which  most  of  the  Commanderies 
will  arrive,  a  handsome  triumphal  arch  will 
be  constructed,  tastily  ornamented  and 
brilliantly  lighted.  The  committee  ofTers  a 
high  premium  as  a  reward  for  the  hest 
dcoorateni  and  illuminated  buildings.  This 
oiTcr  will  create  a  laudable  rivalry,  which 
will  greatly  increase  the  illuminations  and 
decoration  of  the  city. 

Receiving  find  escorting  the  Knights 
ami  their  ladies  from  the  depot  to  their 
respective  hotels  or  headquarters  will  be 
quite     an     imposing     feature.      The     escort 
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detail  is  composed  of  the  best  drilled  Sir 
Knights  of  California.  Three  companies  in 
full  uniform,  mounted  and  unmounted,  will 
be' in  constant  attendance,  each  with  a  band 
of  music  and  banners,  ready  to  escort  any 
new  arrivals  to  their  hotels  or  headquarters. 
While  the  Commanderies  will  march  up-town 
to  the  strains  of  the  orchestra,  their  ladies 
— those  at  least  who  prefer — will  ride  in 
open  barouches  or  in  special  street  cars, 
either  electric  or  cable,  ornamented  with 
flags  and   bunting. 

Nothing  will  be  more  delightful  during 
the  entire  conclave  than  the  excursions  to 
the  cities  in  the  interior  of  California  and 
along  the  coast.  In  Oakland,  San  Rafael, 
Santa  Clara  and  San  Jose,  and  all  of  Santa 
Clara  valley;  Sacramento,  Stockton,  the 
towns  in  the  mining  regions,  in  Southern 
California,  and,  in  fact,  almost  everywhere 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  the  ])eoplc  are  preparing 
so  cordial  a  wck'onie,  and  an  entertainment 
of  such  unlimited  hospitality— while  they 
will  show  the  visitors  the  resources  of  their 
special  sections — that  the  strangers  will  be 
tempted  to  remain  in  California  and  share 
with  their  hosts  the  natural  abundance 
vouchsafed    to    California. 

The  Templar  ball  will  be  given  in  the 
grand  nave  of  the  feri-y  building,  a  ball- 
room over  500  feet  in  length  and  over  75 
feet  from  the  marble  floor  to  the  glass  roof, 
lighted  by  myriads  of  incandescents.  The 
trophies  to  be  awarded  for  excellence  in  the 
competitive  drill  represent  a  large  fortune. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  organissed  October  15,  1888,  with  a  mem- 
bership   of    fifty-two. 


hundred  and  twenty-five  members,  and  its 
annual  expense  account  is  seventeen  thousand 
dollars.  It  advertises  in  the  eastern  maga- 
zines and  sends  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
brochures  relating  to  Los  Angeles  throughout 
the  world.  As  an  example  of  its  widespread 
influence,  it  has  lately  received  calls  for 
business  openings  from  points  as  far  sep- 
arated as  London,  the  cities  of  Australia,  and 
places  in  Mexico.  The  Chamber  looks  after 
the  particular  interests  of  Los  Angeles  city 
and  county,  and  the  general  interests  of 
Southern  California.  Nor  is  it  unmindful 
of  the  interests  of  the  state  at  large;  all 
but  one  of  the  seven  southern  counties  and 
the  county  of  Fresno  maintain  fine  exhibits 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber.  Other  counties 
in  the  north  are  asking  for  space.  This 
is  wise;  for  the  estimated  annual  visitors 
to  the  exhibit  rooms  is  a  half  to  three 
quarters  of  a  million,  including  the  host  of 
eastern  and  foreign  travelers.  Frank  Wig- 
gins, the  secretary  of  the  Chamber,  is  one 
of  the  state  commissioners  to  the  World's 
Fair  at  St.  Louis,  and  incidentally  is  looking 
after  the  Chamber's  interests  there.  The 
Chamber  has  just  moved  into  its  beautiful, 
new  building  on  Broadway  between  First 
and  Second  streets.  The  structure  has  a 
ground  plan  of  135x179  feet  and  is  seven 
stories  high.  The  exhibit  room,  on  the  second 
floor,  is  120x120  feet,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  broad  gallery.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  was  about  $325,000. 


It    now    has    fifteen 


San  Francisco  Real  Estate 

When  President  Roosevelt  said  of  Califor- 
nia and  San  Francisco:  "This  wonderful 
state  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  this  city 
with  the  great  past,  and  with  a  future  so 
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detail  is  composed  of  the  best  drilled  Sir 
Knights  of  California.  Three  companies  in 
full  uniform,  mounted  and  unmounted,  will 
be 'in  constant  attendance,  each  with  a  band 
of  music  and  banners,  ready  to  escort  any 
new  arrivals  to  their  hotels  or  headquarters. 
While  the  Commanderies  will  march  up-town 
to  the  strains  of  the  orchestra,  their  ladies 
— ^those  at  least  who  prefer — will  ride  in 
open  barouches  or  in  special  street  cars, 
either  electric  or  cable,  ornamented  with 
flags   and   bunting. 

Nothing  will  be  more  delightful  during 
the  entire  conclave  than  the  excursions  to 
the  cities  in  the  interior  of  California  and 
along  the  coast.  In  Oakland,  San  Rafael, 
Santo  Clara  and  San  Jose,  and  all  of  Santa 
Clara  valley;  Sacramento,  Stockton,  the 
towns  in  the  mining  regions,  in  Southern 
California,  and.  in  fact,  almost  everywhere 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  the  people  are  preparing 
so  cordial  a  welcome,  and  an  entertainment 
of  such  unlimited  hospitality — while  they 
will  show  the  visitors  the  resources  of  their 
special  sections — that  the  strangers  will  be 
tempted  to  remain  in  California  and  share 
with  their  hosts  the  natural  abundance 
vouchsafed    to    California. 

The  Templar  ball  will  be  given  in  the 
grand  nave  of  the  ferry  building,  a  ball- 
roon»  over  600  feet  in  length  and  over  76 
feet  from  the  marble  floor  to  the  glass  roof, 
lighted  by  myriads  of  incandescents.  The 
trophies  to  be  awarded  for  excellence  in  the 
competitive  drill  represent  a  large  fortune. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  organized  October  15,  1888,  with  a  mem- 
bership   of    flftj-two.     It    now    has    fifteen 


hundred  and  twenty-five  members,  and  its 
annual  expense  account  is  seventeen  thousand 
dollars.  It  advertises  in  the  eastern  maga- 
zines and  sends  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
brochures  relating  to  Los  Angeles  throughout 
the  world.  As  an  example  of  its  widespread 
influence,  it  has  lately  received  calls  for 
business  openings  from  points  as  far  sep- 
arated as  London,  the  cities  of  Australia,  and 
places  in  Mexico.  The  Chamber  looks  after 
the  particular  interests  of  Los  Angeles  city 
and  county,  and  the  general  interests  of 
Southern  California.  Nor  is  it  unmindful 
of  the  interests  of  the  state  at  large;  all 
but  one  of  the  seven  southern  counties  and 
the  county  of  Fresno  maintain  fine  exhibits 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber.  Other  counties 
in  the  north  are  asking  for  space.  This 
is  wise;  for  the  estimated  annual  visitors 
to  the  exhibit  rooms  is  a  half  to  three 
quarters  of  a  million,  including  the  host  of 
eastern  and  foreign  travelers.  Frank  Wig- 
gins, the  secretary  of  the  Chamber,  is  one 
of  the  state  commissioners  to  the  World's 
Fair  at  St.  Louis,  and  incidentally  is  looking 
after  the  Chamber's  interests  there.  The 
Chamber  has  just  moved  into  its  beautiful, 
new  building  on  Broadway  between  First 
and  Second  streets.  The  structure  has  a 
ground  plan  of  135x179  feet  and  is  seven 
stories  high.  The  exhibit  room,  on  the  second 
floor,  is  120x120  feet,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  broad  gallery.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  was  about  $325,000. 


San  Francisco  Real  Estate 

When  President  Roosevelt  said  of  Califor- 
nia and  San  Francisco:  "This  wonderful 
state  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  this  citj 
with  the  great  past,  and  with  a  future  so 
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great  that  the  most  sanguine  among  us 
cannot  properly  estimate  it;  this  city,  the 
city  of  the  Occident  which  looks  west  to 
the  Orient  across  the  Pacific,  westward  to 
the  west  that  is  the  hoary  east;  this  city 
situated  upon  that  giant  ocean  which  will 
in  a  not  distant  future  be  commercially  the 
most  important  body  of  water  in  the  entire 
world,"  he  may  well  have  been  thinking 
of  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  growth 
of  real  estate  values  in  San  Francisco. 

The  city  has  every  sort  of  natural  advan- 
tage— a  harbor,  climate,  room  for  expansion, 
a  central  position,  and  is  a  railway  terminal. 
Old  Forty-niners  never  tire  of  telling  how 
many  lots  on  Market  street  they  could  have 
purchased  for  a  song  fifty  years  ago,  and 
how  many  golden  opportunities  slipped  by 
them.  It  has  been  said  that  when  the  popu- 
lation increases  fifty  per  cent  the  value  of 
real  estate  doubles.  This  has  been  found  to 
be  more  than  true  of  San  Francisco.  What 
was  yesterday  a  vacant  lot  is  today  covered 
with  substantial  business  property.  The 
Metropolitan  Improvement  CJompany  is  thor- 
oughly alive  to  the  great  possibilities  in  the 
owning  of  real  estate  in  a  growing  city,  and 
its  success  is  another  example  of  Uie  wisdom 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  rapid  increase 
in  values  of  real  estate  incident  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  population.  The  company's  plan 
constitutes  practical  co-operation,  enabling 
small  investors  to  combine  and  gain  the 
same  advantages  and  large  rate  of  profits 
which  capitalists  secure  by  the  use  of  large 
sums  of  money  in  this  best  of  all  investment 
fields,  heretofore  beyond  the  reach  of  small 
capital.  In  real  estate  ownership,  oppor- 
tunity is  one  thing,  seeing  it  another;  the 
power  to  grasp  it,  still  another.  Each 
investor,  by  the  plan  of  this  company,  has 
the  benefit  of  all  these,  and,  in  addition, 
has    behind    his    small    sum    the    aggressive 


force,    staying  power   and   earning   capacity 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Companies  of  this  character  are  promotion 
committees  in  themselves  by  getting  thou- 
sands financially  interested  in  San  Francisco 
real  estate  and  calling  the  attention  j^  thou- 
sands of  others  to  the  facts  that  g^e  San 
Francisco  probably  greater  real  estate  possi- 
bilities than  those  of  any  other  city  in 
the  world. 


A  fact  not  widely  known  is  that  denuded 
redwood  lands  are  of  value  for  horticulture, 
agriculture  and  stock-raising.  The  great 
stumps  often  may  be  seen  among  fruitful 
orchards  and  vineyards  or  dairying  lands  in 
Sonoma,  Humboldt  and  Mendocino  counties, 
the  owners  in  many  cases  not  having  found  it 
expedient  to  remove  the  stumps;  and  their 
existence  testifies  not  only  to  the  all-round 
fertility  of  the  redwood  regions,  but  to  the 
remarkable  power  of  redwood  to  resist  decay. 


During  last  March  the  San  Francisco  mint 
turned  out  coin  to  the  amount  of  $32,000,000. 
This  broke  the  record  of  the  outputs  of 
this  mint  for  one  month.  On  March  3 1st 
the  mint  was  able  to  turn  over  to  the  gov- 
ernment $53,000,000  in  gold,  all  of  which 
had  been  coined  since  February  1st.  This 
established  a  world  record,  for,  as  far  as 
known,  it  was  the  largest  amount  of  money 
ever  coined   in  so  brief  a  period  of  time. 


The  first  trains  to  be  sent  over  the  new 
railroad  "cut-off"  in  Nevada,  by  which  the 
distance  between  Ogden  and  San  Francisco 
is  materially  shortened,  were  those  which 
carried  the  orange  crop  of  1903-04  as  freight. 
A  picture  of  one  of  these  trains,  taken  at 
the  "ninth  crossing,"  is  a  feature  of  the 
Course  of  Empire  in  this  issue  of  Sunset. 


CopyriKlitrfl  photosraph  bjr  E.  L.  UntM 
AN    OBANGB  SPECIAL  ON   THE   NEVADA  CUT-OFP 
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E.  H,  Sothern  was  a  star  from  the  first. 
DrtTiiel    FrohiriRn,    relying   I    fancy   more    at 

that  time  on  his  name  and 
Sothcrn  a  Star  iijj,  charm  in  jj  ppraonality  than 
from  the  First   on    his    artistic    powera,    put 

hiH  nnme  in  big  fptters  on  the 
bill  at  once.  He  was  not.  then  a  great 
actor.  Graceful,  intelligent,  attractive  in 
mannt^r    and    in    voice,    he    wa*^    but    a    mild 


sentimental  kind  of  a  fellow,  who  fitted  well 
into  a  bit  of  <!ainty  lovemaking,  and  made 
a  delightful  hero  for  an  innoeuons  love 
comedy,  with  a  touch  of  emotion.  All  this 
is  even  yet  the  basis  of  his  work,  and  it 
is  in  such  r5les  that  one  recogniases  a  poetic 
and  prettily  romantic  vein,  which  tells  with 
great  efTecL  He  has  learned  in  all  theae 
years  the  technique  of  bis  profession,  and 
with  ambition  increasing  with  s net  ess,  some 
time  ago  he  took  a  daring  flight  into  Hamlet. 
1  have  no  donht  bis  Hamlet  was  imperfpct. 
Booth  himself  declared  even  in  his  latest 
days  that  be  had  not  rcaehed  the  end  of 
Hamlet.  It  eannot  be  studied  in  a  room; 
it  needs  years  of  const.ant  practice  before 
the  public.  Sothcrn *3  ambition  to  play  the 
part  is  in  all  ways  a  worthy  one,  and  even 
if  he  shonld  never  he  a  Booth,  he  deserves 
encouragement. 

His  mC'tier  was  struck  most  delightfully 
in  *Mf  1  Were  King."  Ho  was  the  poet  and 
the  lover;  even  if  something  of  the  heroic 
he  lacked.  "The  Proud  Prince"  gives  him 
a  new  kind  of  work,  in  vvliicb  the  critics 
say  he  proves  himself  adaptable.  Still  there 
is  little  doubt  that  his  heat  hope  lies  in 
poetic  drama,  and  the  angles  of  character 
are  hard  for  him.  There  are  so  few  who 
can  fill  the  poetic  rAle,  however,  that  we 
can  more  easily  spare  him  from  character 
parts. 

Peter  Rohkbtson. 


I 


Mrs.  Carter 
tn 


Windcatt   Chicago,  phnln 
X.   H.  B0THBBJ4 


"Dii  Barry,"  in  which  Mrs.  T^slie  Carter 
is  appearing  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in 
San  Francisco,  is  not  a  pleasant 
play;  but  if  nothing  in  its  plot 
«tnii  u^ww^**  can' please — ^in  the  highest  sense 
OU  Barry  ^^  ^^^^  word— Mrs.  Carter  cer- 
tainly does  succeed  in  attracting  and  fasci- 
nating her  auditor,  and  this  she  does  by  her 
virile  force  as  an  actress.  Lacking  the  charm 
which  makes  Maude  Adams,  for  instance, 
loved  by  the  public,  she  nevertheless  compels 
a   species   of   admiration.     Great   she   is   not 
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— something  is  lacking  to  that  high  diatiitc* 
tion — but  she  ao  nearly  attains  greatness 
that  tlte  a^rerage  witness  of  her  acting  is 
not  quite  certain  whether  or  not  she  lalla 
short  of  it.  Only  an  uncomfortable  convic* 
tion  that  flomething  was  lacking  remains 
with  him,  and,  even  at  the  height  of  his 
admiration  for  her  art,  will  not  be  diasi- 
pa  ted. 

W.  J.  A, 


Maude  Adams,  now  perhaps  the  must 
intensely  popular  of  women  stars  in  this 
country,  13  a  stnnding  example 
of  the  success  of  merit.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  "influ- 
ence"  and  "personal  preference 
of  m imagers."  Influence  never 
bad  actor  a  success,  nor  has 
managerial  preference  ever  induced  the  public 
to  accept  anybody  on  the  stjige,  Maude 
Adams  had  absolutely  no  influpnce  save  her 
merit,  until  her  merit  became  all  the  influence 
she  needed.     When,  as  a  child,  I  watched  her 


The  Lesson 

of  Maude 

Adams' 

Success 

yet    made 


KAona  ADAars 


play  the  little  parts  which  fall  to  children, 
there  was  always  something  more  than  child- 
like in  her,  some  strange  suggestion  that 
even  this,  the  real  gift  was  there.  Her 
mother  was  one  of  the  most  useful  actresses 
at  that  tinie^  modest  and  retiring,  and  never 
envious  or  jealous  of  those  who  wer^  playing 
the  great  r6les  beside  her.  The  old  theater- 
goer remembers  her  as  giving  a  remarkable 
performance  of  Mrs,  Micawber,  She  was  ever 
conscientious  and  earnest,  and  much  of  that 
Maude  Adams  inherited:  the  gentleness, 
simplicity*  kindliness  which  all  helped  her 
not  only  to  win  friends,  but  left  her  free 
to  work  and  study  and  dream  of  her  ambition. 
For  if  actors  and  actresses  only  knew  it» 
envy  and  jealousy  only  hurt  themselves  and 
keep  their  minds  in  a  condition  of  unrest, 
under  which  they  cannot  do  their  best.  Miss 
Adams  went  east,  and  began  to  make  herself 
felt.  Little  parts  she  played  so  well  that 
they  stood  out  from  the  rest,  and  audiences, 
who  do  much  more  thinking  for  themselves 
than  managers  give  them  credit  for,  were 
taking  notice  of  this  little  artist.  1  fancy 
the  profession  were  just  a  little  bit  startled 
when  Charles  Frobman  announced 
that  she  was  to  be  John  Drew's 
leading  woman.  I  don*t  know  that 
John  Drew  himiielf  was  not  a 
little  doubtful.  But  everybody 
knows  the  result,  and  John  Drew 
and  Maude  Adams  played  several 
seasons  delightfully^  and  I  believe^ 
happily  together,  which  is  aome- 
thing  of  a  record  of  itself. 

That  Maude  Adams  should  be- 
come a  star  was  inevitable;  and 
Charles  Frohman  made  a  most 
judicious  selection  of  r6les  for  her 
at  the  start.  Within  the  Umit«,— 
for  Miss  Adams  is  not  very  strong 
physically^  and  the  very  fineness 
of  her  artistic  gift  prevents  her 
from  taking  heavy  rfiles, — she  is 
the  most  intensely  charming  of 
the  young  actresses,  1  cannot 
speak  of  her  Juliet;  but  I  should 
hardly  expect  her  to  expand  into 
the  passion  of  the  part  The  febrile 
and  magnetic  quality  in  her  could 
easily  account  for  the  pathetic 
and  touching  performance  she  gave 
in  '*L*Aiglon."  In  the  line  of 
Lady  Babbie  she  is  unquestionably 
the  best  actress  of  today.  I  have 
seen  them  all.  I  can  fancy  Julia 
Marlowe  in  many  rAles;  I  can  see 
Annie  Russell^  the  ingenue  of  in- 
genues, in  many;  I  can  think  of 
the  whole  galaxy  of  female  stars, 
but  Maude  Adams  concentrates  in 
this  kind  of  girl  an  intensity  of 
mischief,  merry-spirit,  feeling  &en- 
timent  and  febrile  emotion  which 
none  of  them  possess.  Nor  is  that 
all  she  can  do,  for  we  have  seen 
her  in  quite  a  variety  of  comedy, 
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and  there  is  only  one  explanation 
of   her  —  ail,    the    finest   of    tem- 
perament, and  the  intuitive  com* 
prehension  of  womanhood.        i 
Peter  Robertson. 


Productions 
at  the 
Alcazar 


On  June  ^th  the  Alcazar  theater, 
of  San  Francisco,  began  the  pro- 
duction of  the  drain- 
ntisaition  of  Outda*B 
romance.  "Under  Two 
Flags,"  with  Adele 
Block  takings  the  part 
of  Cigarette.  "Lovers'  Lane**  fol- 
lowed,  with  Frances  Starr — whost* 
picture  appears  in  this  departmetit 
of  Sunset — in  the  r61e  of  Sim- 
plicity. In  this  character  Mias 
Starr  attained  a  very  considerable 
prestige  in  New  York  City,  and  it 
appears  probable  that  her  eastern 
success  will  be  repeated  in  the 
west,  as  she  is  an  actress  of 
recogn  i jte  d  versa  t  i  1  i  t  y .  Fe  w  h  o  u  s  e  s 
on  the  sunset  side  of  the  RuckitT^ 
are  as  generally  successful  in  pre- 
senting a  good  class  of  plays  at 
popular  prices  as  the  AlcajEar  has 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be. 


The  recent  opening  of  Fii^cher's 
modified,  enlarged  and  rebuilt 
theater,  in  San  Francisco,  was  a 
success  if  numbers  in  attendance 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
popularity.  The  audiences  were 
large;  and  while  there  was  some 
disappointment  becau^^e  of  tlie 
delayed  appearance  of  tlie  eight 
radium  girls,  their  later  net  was 
compensation  for  the  delays.  From 
a  small  and  modest  beginning  Fischer's  is 
constantly  growing  in  popularity. 


While  "The  Toy  Rluker"  has  been  often 
staged,  and  is  hy  no  means  new  to  the 
theater-going  public,  its  recent  rendition  at 
the  Tivoli  opera  house,  in  San  Francisco, 
demonstrated  that  it  had  lost  none  of  its 
popular  favor.  While  it  is  far  enough  from 
being  heavy  opera,  which  it  d<>es  not  pretend 
to  be.  there  is  a  flavor  about  it  which  suits 
-the  general  palate  and  causes  it  to  win 
p>p1anse  when  perhaps  something  heavier 
rould  not. 


Elite,    phcrtt) 

FRAXCBS    STABB,    AT   Till    ALCit^An/  SAN    f  RAN  CIS  CO 

Emile  A.  Brugniere  has  been  made  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Jacques  by  the 
king  of  PortngaL  This  is  an  ancient  order 
of  Portugal,  and  its  honors  are  bestowed  only 
on  those  who  have  become  eminent  in  science, 
litem  Lure,  music  or  art.  Mr.  Brugniere,  who 
is  a  resident  of  old  Monterey,  is  a  native 
of  California.  His  latest  opera,  "The  Three 
Kings  of  Korea,"  soon  will  be  produced  by 
the   Boalonians. 


In  its  own  line  *'A  Celebrated  Case," 
reeently  presented  at  the  Central  theater  in 
San  Francisco,  is  good  enough ;  and  nobody 
will  accuse  it  of  being  too  good.  Perhaps 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  variety  of 
play,  of  which  '*A  Celebrated  Case"  ia"  an 
excellent  e.xnmple,  is  that  it  attracts  a  cer- 
tain class  of  theater-goers,  and  this  is  a  fact 
that  naturally  interests  the  managers.  Still 
it  may  be  said  that  the  play  was  well  pre- 
sented at  the  Central. 


The  I/adies'  Stringed  Orchestra,  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Rose  Brandon,  is  making  a 
distinct  place  for  iteelf  in  the  musiea.!  and 
social  circles  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  in 
frequent  demand  for  receptions  and  parties 
given  in  the  city  by  the  bay. 


Bessie  Stuart  Bacon,  daughter  of  Frank 
Bacon,  the  actor,  is  now  playing  with  the 
Oliver- Mo rosco  Company,  at  the  California 
theater,  and  has  made  a  noticeable  "hit"  in 
characters  she  has  represented.  She  is 
another  California  girl  who  appears  to  be 
destined  to  success  upon  the  stage. 


Books  and  Writers 


A  Californian  who  has  written  her  name 
large  in  the  state's  temple  of  fame  is  Ger- 
trude Atherton.  No  writer,  prob- 
Gertrude  ably,  within  the  past  few  years 
Atherton 'S  has  filled  the  public  eye  more 
New  Book  effectively  than  the  author  of 
"The  Aristocrats"  and  "The  Con- 
queror." Now  her  latest  production,  "Rulers 
of  Kings,"  comes  from  the  hand 
of  her  publishers,  Harper  4:  Broth- 
ers, New  York,  with  the  finit 
edition  practically  sold.  It  is 
book  of  the  moment,  dealing 
with  contemporary  history 
and  will  be  read  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic 
with  equal  interest. 
With  Mrs.  Atherton's 
characterizing  vigor 
of  portraiture,  Fes- 
senden  Abbott,  the 
central  figure  in  the 
narrative,  looms  up 
in  the  r61e  of  the 
typical  American.  In 
fact,  whether  his  cre- 
ator has  done  it  de- 
signedly or  not.  his 
indomitable  force 
might  go  still  farther 
.  and  typify  America.  East 
and  west  enter  equally 
into  his  physical  and  men 
tal  fiber.  The  Adirondacks 
in  their  rugged  grandeur  and 
a  western  university,  with  its 
push  and  enthusiasm  to  vie 
with  older  institutions,  are  the 
dominating  influences  of  Abbott's 
early  life;  thus  embodying  the 
two  great  forces  of  the  country  and  making 
him  an  American  of  Americans.  And 
although  this  book  may  not  receive  the  seal 
of  the  great,  long- looked -for  American  novel, 
the  character  of  Fessenden  Abbott  is,  so 
far,  the  most  successful  attempt  at  the 
representative   American    man. 

Added  to  this  foundation  of  character  laid 
in  the  institutions  of  our  civilization,  Abbott 


thus  equipped,  the  world  is  made  to  feel  the 
force  of  his  will.  Departing  from  the  usual 
form  of  international  romance,  the  love  inter- 
est centers  in  the  love  of  this  American  mil- 
lionaire for  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal. 
The  national  difficulties  that  present  them- 
selves and  the  political  impossibilities  that 
arise  are  in  the  end  borne  down  by  the  all- 
conquering  power  of  the  American. 
Tknv  Kaiser  Wilhelm  will  receive 
his  portrait  in  American  litera- 
ti i\  how  England  and  the 
l^tl1er  powers  that  figure  in 
lay's  political  drama,  will 
i'lish  the  parts  they  are 
seen  to  play  through 
foreign  eyes,  will  be 
seen  later  when  the 
reading  world  has  be- 
come familiar  with 
"Rulers  of  Kings" 
and  the  modern  mind 
has  focused  to  grasp 
a  drama  that  is  with- 
out the  softening  dust 
of  time.  In  point  of 
construction  this  book 
presents  an  all-star 
cast  of  characters,  the 
plot  is  tense  and  lucid, 
while  ideas  and  events 
pelt  into  the  reader's 
^  mind  like  hailstones,  with 
*  the  same  stimulating  after- 
_-tjfc-  effect.  Every  interest  is  big 
""^  and  vital,  every  move  is  toward 
the  center;  from  start  to  finish 
there  is  not  a  part  that  sags,  and 
from  present  indications  the  book 
of  the  season  is  going  to  be 
Rulers  of  Kings." 


>ell  Studio.  phot< 
ATHERTON 


Burton  E.  Stevenson,  upon  whose  shoulders 
the  mantle  of  Stanley  Weyman  seems  to 
have  fallen,  has  just  published 
his  "Cadets  of  Gascony,"  printed 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  a  rousing,  swash- 
fashion     tells     a     thrilling     tale. 


A  Halr- 
Raising 
Tale 

buckler 


is  the  possessor  of  a  fabulous  fortune,  and      There    are    hairbreadth     escapes,     daredevil 
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adventures,  blood- curdling  misfortunea  and 
miraculous  deliveraijces  tripping  so  thickly 
over  each  other  that  Maraon,  the  hero^  must 
perforce  have  inscribed  his  rondel  to  the 
lovely  Mademoiselle  Claire  with  his  right 
haiid»  while  thrusting  his  rapier  through  the 
heart  of  stsie  blackguard  with  liia  left  But 
in  the  end  these  methods  aeem  fitting  for 
the  times,  for  the  stately  corridors  appear 
to  be  made  for  the  sole  purpnse  of  biding 
the  assassin,  the  sparkling  goblet  for  the 
lurking-plaoe  of  the  poisoned  tablet,  and 
tender  glances  for  the  lure  to  treachery* 

A     moat     attractive     volume     in     general 
make- up   and    a ubject- matter   is   **The   Story 
of    King    Sylvain    and    Queen 
Royal  Aim§e"  by  Margaret  Sherwood. 

Wooing*  of  a  which  is  published  by  Macmil- 
IfCW  Kind  Ian  k  Co.,  New  York,  A  king 
and  queen  meet  at  a  quiet 
trysting-place,  and  there  the  king  tells  the 
beautiful  queen  of  his  pure  and  reverent 
love  for  her  and  confides  tn  her  his  weariness 
of  court  pomp  and  ceremony.  In  the  quaint 
phraseology  of  earlier  centuries  be  l>egs  her 
to  fly  with  him  to  the  open  fields  where 
the  starry  heavens  may  he  their  canopy  and 
the  aoft  apring  verdure  their  couch. 

The  experiment — being  between  the  covers 
of  a  book — ^works  beautifully.  Care-free  and 
happy  they  aally  forth,  neither  knowing  nor 
caring  where  their  course  may  lead  them. 
The  winds  of  heaven  are  tempered  to  their 
royal  tem pern tii tea  and  the  brooklet  and 
berry  bush  supply  their  simple  wanta.  At 
last  the  king  decides  to  build  a  house  in  the 
heart  of  a  heautiful  wood,  and  there  he  makes 
his  clearing,  fells  bis  timber  and  constructs 
a  lordly  habitation  of  '*two  fair  rooms.'* 

There  is  mueh  good  philosophy  in  this 
little  story,  however,  if  the  reader's  eyes 
are  not  blinded  by  materiality,  and  this 
idyllic  love  between  the  noble  king  and  lovely 
queen,  although  only  a  fantasy,  runs  like 
the  note  of  a  skylark  through  the  work- 
aday din  of  thig  busy  world. 

Marguerite  Stablir, 


The  book  entitled  ''Adobeland  Stories,**  by 

Verner  Z.  Reed,  ia  made  up  of  seven  atories 

^fAH^«  of     the     southwest,     of     which 

ftf  thT*  "Antonio  Salcido's  Story,"  *The 

lrtXl<i«^  Talc  of  Burnt- foot  Maiden,'*  and 
Aooo^iana      ..^^  ^^^  p^^^  ^^^^^„  ^^^  ^^^^ 

best.  The  first  is  a  story  of  Mexican  love, 
Uie  second  of  Indian  love  and  revenge,  and 
in  the  third  the  author  has  attempted  to 
rehabilitate  the  dead  past  of  the  cliff- dwellers. 
In  each  of  these  stories  the  author  has 
succeeded,  and  yet  there  is  a  peculiar  tang 
to  them  which  almost  seta  the  teeth  on  edge 
— an  indefinable  something  that  OTates  upon 
the  nerves.  Still  as  art  per  se  tTiey  deserve 
recognition  and  praise.  The  book  ia  published 
by  Richard  0.  Badger  &  Co.,  Boston. 

U.  FfiAKCiB  Duff. 


**In  the  Biahop'a  Carriage,"  by  Miriam 
Michelson,  published  by  Bobbs,  Alerrill  & 
Miriam  ^^•'  l"^i'*^^^pol*a»  ia  a  book 

Michelson's  ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^    remembered 

New  Book  when      many     another     of 

today  has  been  forgotten. 
Sometimes  criticized  from  the  standpoint  of 
ethics,  the  criticism  reacts  upon  the  critics, 
for  there  is  nothing  in  the  hook  that  is  not 
strong,  true  and  helpful.  Tt  merely  tells  in 
language  that  never  revolts  of  the  struggle 
of  a  soul  upwards  from  the  unfortunate 
environments  in  which  it  finds  itself  placed, 
and  it  does  it  with  such  force  and  clean- 
ness that  the  number  of  its  readers  should 
constantly  increase.  Writing  of  the  book  in 
a  recent  bsue  of  the  Bulletin,  Rev.  William 
Rader  saya: 

After  all.  our  vices  are  perverted  virtues,  and 
we  soon  see  this  girl  leading  a  new  life  under 
a  new  personal  Influence.  This  influence  Is 
divided  between  n  blahop  and  a  theatrical  man 
of  wbolesome  Ideals.  At  any  rate,  she  grows 
away  from  the  old  life  Into  a  new  experience 
of  lanlty*  purpose  and  reality.  Pertiaps  It  la 
Just  simply  eTolutfoD,  or  natural  opening  of 
the  senses  to  truth  and  morality,  and  tlie  laner 
reaponae  to  what  Is  morally  right.  To  every 
frivolous,  wickedly  weak  and  perverse  mind 
comes  iomeCime  the  message  of  hooesty. 
Addresslag  her  thought  to  one  of  her  frlendu 
aba  aaya :  "I  found  It,  Mag.  Do  you  know 
what  it  waal  It  was  Jost  three  words — of 
Ohermlller'B.  *Eam  It  now/  After  all.  Miss 
MoDtthon.  tliLs  graft  of  boneaty  tbey  all  preach 
so  much  about  hasn't  anythlDg  tnysterloua  in 
it.  All  It  l8»  Is  putting  your  wits  to  work 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  game  aad  not 
against  them.  I  was  driven  to  It — the  thought 
of  btjf  Tom  crouching  for  a  aprlng  In  the 
dark  cell  op  j'onder  sent  me  whirling  out  Into 
the  thinking  place,  like  the  picture  of  the  bouI 
In  the  tilg  book  at  Ijitlmer'a  I  read  of.  And 
flrat  thing  you  know,  'poo  honor.  Mag,  It  was 
as  much  fun  planning  how  to  *earii  It  now.' 
as  any  lifting  I  ever  schemed.  It's  getting  the 
beat  of  people  that  always  charmed  me — an| 
here  was  a  way  to  fool  '<?m  according  to  law. 

There  la  a  good  sermon  In  theae  words.  They 
open  up  the  philosophy  of  certain  crlmlnata. 
They  strike  down  deep  Into  the  very  nature 
of  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  virtuous  power  on 
the  other.  Read  your  Bibles  and  there  you 
will  And  It  In  the  mighty  message  of  the  Chrlat 
Thla  getting  the  best  of  people  may  be  good 
or  had.  right  or  wrong,  Happy  la  he  who  la 
honest  enough  to  do  It  "according  to  law."  NaM 
these  worda  to  the  single  life,  to  the  trust, 
to  public  eflorta  to  gain  private  ends,  and  you 
point  the  moral  of  Mlaa  Mlchelsoo's  book, 
which  Is  a  onlque  approach  to  a  fundamental 
ethical  fact.  ,  .     ^  ,     . 

Not  the  least  of  ita  ethical  conclusion  la 
that  same  very  bad  people  may  be  very  good. 
In  spots :  that  the  version  of  truth  Is  redemptive, 
and  that  "I  can  be  as  good  for  a  good  man 
vi^ho  lovea  me  aa  I  was  bad  for  a  bad  man 
i   loved." 


William   H.   Rideing  has   written   a   novel 
whicb  proiniaea  to  l>e  a  succeaa.     The  action 
ia    partly    in    the   west    and 
!I^^'*^  partly    in   England,    and   the 

Tjson  ^^^  ]j^g  ^^Q  heroines.     One 

Came  Home  j^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  the  Sierra 
and  the  other  is  an  Engliah  society 
girl.  The  other  characters  include  a  United 
States  senator,  an  English  bishop,  a  modern 
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financier,  and  a  lot  of  men  and  women  of 
wit  and  fashion.  The  style  is  crisp  and 
entertaining,  and  the  interest  is  kept  up  from 
cover  to  cover.  This  is  the  first  ambitious 
work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Rideing  in  a  long 
time.  Twenty  years  ago  his  name  was  very 
widely  known.  The  late  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard  once  referred  to  him  as  "the 
Briareus  of  the  Press,"  because  of  his  many 
and  varied  contributions  to  leading  maga- 
zines. Since  then  his  editorial  duties  on  the 
Youth*8  Companion  and  North  American  Re- 
view, have  restricted  his  opportunity  for 
original  work.  "How  Tyson  Canic  Home"  is 
said  to  be  the  best  thing  he  has  ever  written. 
Leavenworth  Macnah. 


Geography 
of  the  New 
Pacific 


The  VVhi taker  &  Ray  Company  has  just 
issued  a  new  edition  of  the  New  Pacific 
School  Geography,  by  Han- 
Wagner.  This  is  the  fourth 
edition  of  this  geography,  which 
has  been  used  successfully  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  author's  aim  has  been  to 
make  a  complete  one-book  geography  for 
the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades  of  the 
public  schools,  and  to  afford  a  systematic 
study  of  a  subject  along  the  pupil's  pros- 
pective commercial  activity.  To  this  end 
the  author  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  west,  and  has 
emphasized  the  upbuilding  of  the  Pacific 
states  in  picture  as  well  as  text.  The 
author  believes  that  the  pupil  should  first 
know  something  definite  about  his  or  her 
environments,  rather  than  to  be  taught  gen- 
eralities regarding  local  geography.  The 
book  is  of  convenient  size,  durably  bound, 
and  contains  many  maps  and  illustrations 
that  are  instructive  and  up-to-date. 


A  book  that  should  create  a  want,  if  the 
need  were  not  so  palpable,  is  Professor 
Th4»  uav  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler's 
inc  noy      «^jj^  Citizen,"  which  is  published 

QUzenshlD  ^^  ^'  ^*  ^*'*"<^»  *  ^O'  ^^^  York. 
^  *^  As   the   dean   of  Lawrence   Scien- 

tific School  and  professor  of  geology  in  Har- 
vard University,  Professor  Shaler  is  rarely 
qualified  to  handle  his  subject.  In  his  pref- 
atory remarks  he  briefly  forecasts  the  scope 
of  his  work  and  his  conclusions  as  to  a 
youth's  power  of  grasping  large  subjects 
when  expressed  in  a  terse  and  simple  style. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  the  object  of 
"The  Citizen"  being  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  young  the  responsibility  of  citi- 
zenship, and  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  his  accepted  form  of  government,  this 
simple  treatment  of  so  comprehensive  a  sub- 
ject is  unique  in  the  present-day  deluge  of 
sociological  works. 

To  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  education 
of  the  young,  whether  as  parents  or  teachers, 
thii  book  snould  make  a  strong  appeal,  for 


the  boy  brought  up  to  a  trained  and  intelli- 
gent citizenship,  appreciating  the  uses  and 
limits  of  political  freedom,  the  basic  ethical 
principles  of  our  government  and  his  6wn 
relation  to  the  progress  of  our  great  common- 
wealth, is  best  fitted  for  his  work  in  life. 


"Traveler's  Handbook  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia" is  the  name  of  a  volume  written  or 

compiled  and  published  by  George 
A  Southern  Wharton  James,  Pasadena.  It  is 
Califorpla  a  neatly  bound  book  of  nearly  five 
Handbook    hundred    pages,    and    is    precisely 

what,  and  all  that,  its  name  implies. 
On  its  title  page  the  author  promises  that 
it  shall  be  published  annually,  although  this 
book  is  the  first  of  the  series.  Almost 
anything  of  interest  relating  to  Southern 
California  can  be  found  within  its  covers. 
The  book  is  neatly  illustrated.  Some  of  its 
chapters  were  Avntten  by  well-known  scien- 
tists or  writers  who  reside  south  of  the 
Tehachapi.  The  volume  should  meet  a  popu- 
lar dentand  from  both  Californians  and  such 
easterners  as  nuiy  turn  a  longing  eye  in 
this  direction. 


A  striking  window  display  of  Sunset 
magazines  recently  was  made  by  Robert 
C.  Ross,  the  bookseller  and  newsdealer,  at 
1203  Market  street,  and  of  course  a 
large  sale  resulted.  Mr.  Ross  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  new  thought,  physical  culture,  and 
esoteric  and  health  publications,  and  at  the 
same  time  adds  to  his  exchequer  by  many 
Sunset   sales. 
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Sunset  Rays 

(Conducted  hy  Alfred  J.  Waterhocsb) 


Thinsfs  Rnfas  has  Noticed 

I've  noticed  that  the  man  that  seemed 
to  think  he  was  in  the  biggest  hurry  was 
the  one  that  stopped  longest  to  see  which 
dog  licked. 

^   ^   ^ 

Deekin  Pelter  conshienshusly  don't  beleeve 
in  prize-fightin*,  but  I've  noticed  that  he 
always  gits  up  'bout  sun-up  to  git  the  paper 
the  mornin'  after  two  pugs  has  fit. 

I've  noticed  that  the  woman  that  squeels 
the  loudest  at  a  mouse  gen'ly  is  the  one 
that  catches  a  burglar  when  he  mistakenly 
concludes  to  visit  her  house. 

^   ^   ^ 

I've  noticed  that  children  don't  always 
honor  their  father  and  mother,  but  when  I 
look  at  the  old  folks  dinged  if  I  always 
blame  the  kids. 

^   ^   ^ 

Wimmin  is  graceful  creechers,  but  I've 
noticed  that  it's  blame  hard  to  make  a  man 
b'leeve  it  if  he  watches  one  gettin'  off  a 
movin'   street-car. 

^   ^   }• 

I've  noticed  that  some  fellers  take  their 
releegion  'bout  like  they  take  their  pills — 
sugar-coated  an'  in  small  doses. 

;t   ^  ^ 

Anyway,  conscience  is  a  queer  critter.  I've 
noticed  that  them  it  goads  most  is  them  that 
needs  it  least. 

^  ^   i* 

I've  noticed  that  I  do  too  dem  much 
noticin'.  £f  I  hadn't  set  here  noticin'  things 
for  the  last  half  hour  I  might  o'  had  the 
taters  hoed  by  now. 

—A.  J.  W. 


The  Sad  Case  of  Little  Willie 

Little   Willie   had    some   fireworks 
For   the  glorious    Fourth   July. 
For  them   he   had   saved   his   money — 
Here's  the  list  he  chose  to  buy: 
Big   firecrackers. 

Packs   four-twenty: 
Bully  rockets, 

Quite  a  plenty: 
Roman  candles. 

Heaven-soaring; 
Pinwheels,   chasers, 
Snapping,  roaring. 
Something  fizzed  and  something  busted — 

Parents'  grief  could  nothing  leaven, 
But  they  wiped  their  eyes  and  trusted 
Little    Willie'd    gone    to    Heaven. 


The  Fate  of  the  Soulful  Squab 

A  soulful  squab  in  a  barnyard  grew. 

Grew  gladly,  grew  madly, 
Till  she  was  a  pigeon;    a  nice  one,  too — 

The  tale  affects  me  sadly. 
For  love  one  day  in  her  pigeon  breast 
Sung  his  old,  sweet  song  like  all -possessed, 
And  of  course  she  drooped — ^you   guess  the 
rest — 

It  makes  me  feel  so  badly. 

"I  love  my  love." — 'Twas  a  gay  young  squab 

That  sang  it,  goshdang  it! 
And  she  felt  in  her  bosom  her  fond  heart  throb, 

And  her  head,  she'd  hang  it. 
Then  straight  she  fell  on  his  lavender  breast, 
And  her  yielding  form  to  his  own  he  pressed, 
And  he  called  her  his'n — ^you  guess  the  rest, 

For  poets  have  sang  it. 

Ah,  woe  is  me!    for  the  gay  young  squab 

Was  fickle  a  mickle. 
He  tired  of  love  and  he  jumped  his  job, 

Another  squab  to  tickle. 
And  the  maiden  pined,  as  maidens  do, 
Till  she  faded  away,  in  a  pigeon  stew. 
And  the  moral  you  see— of  course  you  do: 

Who  loves  is  in  a  pickle! 
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Whi|;t»ni.  photo 

Little,  Wee  Maiden 

[The  picture  illustrating  this  poem  is  that  of  little 
Margaret  Moist  of  Oakland,  California,  seed  Ave 
yean,  a  child  of  unusual  beauty  and  intelligence.] 

1    looked   in   your   baby  eyes,   my   dear, — 

Eyes  with  the  dawnlight  shining  through — 
And  they  haunt  me  still  as  I  linger  here, 

Your  eyes  with  the  dreams  in  their  depths 
of  blue. 
What  is  the  dream  on  your  winsome  face? 

What  is  the  dream  ?  For  I  fain  would  share 
Your  babyhood  lore  of  a   hidden  place 

Over  the  hills  from  the  valley  of  care. 

What  is  the  dream, 

Wee  love,  I  pray, 
That  1  have  forgotten 

This  many  a  day? 

Under  the  hair  that  is  made  of  gold; 

Over   the  lips  that   were  made  to   kiss. 
Are  your  beautiful  eves,  and  their  blue  deeps 
hold- 
How  may  I  say?    when  I  know  but  thi»: 
They  speak  to  me  still  of  an  olden  day 
When  the  mom  was  bright  and  the  world 
was  fair, 
When  1  lingered  still  where  your  feet  now 
stray, 
Over  the  hills  from  the  valley  of  care. 

Lead   me,   small  maiden, 
By  paths  that  you  know 

Over  the  hills 
To  the  long  ago. 


IJttle  white  spirit  enmantled  with  grace. 

Reach  to  me  hitherward;    reach  your  wee 
hand. 
And  lead  me  with  you  to  a  far-away  place, 

A  wonderful  place  in  the  Long  Ago  land. 
I  have  forgotten  the  way  that  I  knew. 

The  way  where  you  wander  with  soul  like 
a  prayer; 
Then  reach  little  fingers  and  lead  me  with  you 

Over  the  hills  from  the  valley  of  care. 

Little,  sweet  maiden. 

Lead  me  with  you 
Back  to  the  peace 

Of  a  land  that  I  knew. 

— Alfred  J.  Waierhouae. 


A  Modern  Romance 

(Slightly  condensed  but  otherwise  all  right.) 

CHAFTEB  I 

Augustus  and  Mazie; 
Some   love — rather   hazy. 

CHAPTER  II 

stroll   in  the   springtime; 
Approaching   th^   ring- time. 

CHAPTER  in 

Mad   mommer  and   popper 
Give   Gussie  a    cropper — 
He's  poor,  and  he  oughter 
Go  shy  with   their  daughter. 

CHAPTER   IV 

Sad  Gussie;    sad  Mazie, 
Their  grief  makes   *em   crazy. 

CHAPTER   V 

Augustus,  cute  sinner. 
Tries  stocks;    it's  a  winner! 

CHAPTER  VI 

Glad   popper   and   mommer! 
Their  blessings  they  stommer.* 

CHAPTER   VII 

A  parson,  a  wedding; 
Love's  measure  they're  treading. 
While  Cupid  just  capers — 
See  reports  in  the  papers. 

ADDENDUM 

Brief   story,   of   course — 
Had  to  head  off  divorce. 

•Most  dictionaries  prefer  to  spell  this  word  with 
an  **a,"  but  **o"  rhymes  better,  and  coDseqnently  ii 
adopted  here. 
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Revised  Maxims 

Man  proposes,  t>ut  after  that  the  woman 
iak»  charge. 

ft    f*   ff 

Money  iimkes  iht?  niare  gOr  ar>d  sometiTnes 
proves,  in  consequence,  that  she  is  Bpnvined 
and   has  the  aprin^-halt, 

^    ;»   ^ 
The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evii 
but   it  would   seem    iiselesis   to   offer   a   prize 
for    the   m«n    who    is    not    willing    t^    dally 
with  the  root. 

P   J*   0 
To    err    is    human;     to    tell    about    it    ia 
feminine. 

f*   P    P 
Man    wants    but    little    here    below,    but 
sometimes  he  wants  it  hatl. 

1^   f^   f* 
Again,   man    wants   but    little    here    below, 
I  and  he  generally  gets  it. 

P  P  P 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  but  they 
know  bett<?r  than  to  asU  a  woman  to  btirry. 


Misunderstood 

He  thought  I  aiiid  yvt^,  but  Vm  Bure  1  said  no. 
yij  heart  waa   fast  beating,  my  cheeks  wer<^ 

aglow ; 
1    looked   on   the  ground    and    1    thought    he 

w«uk!  go^ — 
He  thought  I  said  yes,  but  I'm  sure  I  said  no. 

Now  what  could  1  do?     For  be  thought  I  said 

yea; 
He   sat   close    beside    me,    and — youll    never 

guess. 
If  you  look  at  me  so,   I  cannot  confess; 
He — Fm   sure    1    said   no,   but  be   thought   I 

said  yes. 

— 8,   E,  m,  Amant. 


TMe  Abstract  Man 

If  I  were  the  abstract  lady, 
And  you  were  the  abstract  man. 

Td  bold  your  hand,  just  this  way, 
A«   only  abstractions   can. 

And  if  I   were  the  abstract  lady, 
I'd   look  in  your  abstract  eyes. 

Till  the  wealth  of  riiy  abstract  spirit 
To  my   abstract   lips   would    rise. 

And  the  bliss  of  all  the  ages 

Would  sink  through  my  abstract  soul. 
And  the  human  limitations 

Round  out  to  the  abstract  whole. 

And  tbust  through  the  great  abstractions 
Might   we   learn   bow   passing  sweet 

Are  tl»e   human   imperfections 
And  the  chance  to  be  concrete. 

— Bertha  Monroe  Rwkoff. 


Drawing  by  A,  M«thr»%«t 

The  Daisy 

Mj  sweetheart   stands,    in    playful    way, 

To  see  what  daisy  has  to  say; 

And  as  the  petals  singly  fall, 

**He  loves,"  *'be  loves  me  not,"  they  call. 

So    her    I    watch    with    eager   gaze, 
(The  truth  is  sometimes  told  in  plays) 
My   craven    heart   would    tel!    her   true^ 
"My  own   dear  girl.   I  do   love  you!*' 

The   petals   fall   In   snowy   race, 
Tlie  blushes  mantle  o'er  her  face. 
*'Can    it   l)e    true,   my   secret's    told 
From  out  the  daisy's  heart  of  goldt" 


I   take   the   daisy   from   her  hand, 
And,  as  she  smiles,  I  understand; 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  say: 
"1  love  you,  and  will  love  alway/* 

— Fred  A.  Hunt. 
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The  Philosopby  of  Jabez 

Kinder  impatient  was  Jabez;   the  neighbors 

all  agreed 
A  man  so  blamed  impatient  wan't  likely  to 

succeed. 
When   others    would    say:      "Of   course   it's 

wrong;  I  wish  it  was  difTerent  quite," 
Then  Jabez  would  say:   "Well,  let's  turn  in 

and  make  the  dcrn  thing  right"; 
When   others   allowed   that   matters   around 

were  drifting  more  or  less. 
An'  shook  their  heads,  an'  sadly  said:      "I 

can't  do  a  thing,   I  guess," 
Then    Jabez    would    say:      "Well,    why    not 

try? 

One  truth,  at  least,  I  know: 
This  world  would  be  a  better  world  if  folks 

would  make  it  so." 

"In  the  general  plan  o'  creation,"  said  Jabez, 
"this  is  clear: 

There's  just  as  much  of  daytime  as  there  is 
o'  night  in  a  year; 

An'  I  ain't  exactly  certain,  though  the  day- 
light may  seem  best, 

That  the  darkness  isn't  better,  for  then*s 
the  time  of  rest. 

I've  noticed  that  the  darkest  cloud  the  sun- 
light will   strike  through, 

An'  Nature's  tears,  it  still  appears,  are 
strength'ning  rain  an'  dew. 

The  One  who  runs  the  big  machine  would 
rive  His  child  a  show. 

An'  tms  would  be  a  better  world  if  folks 
would  make  it  so." 

"If  you  will  take  a  look  around,"  said  Jabez, 

"you  will  find 
That  half  the  woe  a  man  may  know  is  strictly 

in  his  mind. 
The    Providence    that    rules    mankind    sets 

up  the  pins  for  men, 
To  give  them  cheer;    *long  comes  a  man  an* 

kicks  them  over  then; 
An'  then  he  says:    That  things  ain't  right 

to  me  is  middlin'  clear. 
But  I   can't  help   it,   anyway;    I'm  not  ad- 
juster here.' 
What  this   life  needs  is  laughter's  sound— 

ha-ha-ha!     an'   ho-ho! 
For  this  would  be  a  better   world   if  folks 

would  make  it  so." 

— Alfred  J.    Waierhoute. 


About  tbe  Size  of  It 

It's  almighty  queer,  but  the  fact  is  quite  clear 

That  most  of  the  people  today 
Who  get  in  the  papers,  cut  up  some  wild  capers, 

And  get  advertised  in  that  way; 
While  the  people  who  do  what  is  honest  and 
true, 

As  a  rule  never  get  any  praise. 
But  the   fellow   who's   tough,   finds   it   easy 
enough 

To  rush  into  print  nowadays. 

Would  there  be  any  hint  of  a  story  to  print 

If  a  man  kissed  his  wife  at  the  doort 
But  if  he  should  kiss  some  alluring  young 
miss, 
Dear,  dear!    how  the  papers  would  roar! 
It's  queer  that  the  man  who  is  straight  never 
can 
Get  credit  for  honors  well  won, 
While  the  rascals  and  crooks  fill  the  papers 
and  books 
With  stories  of  what  they  have  done. 

If  a  trusted  cashier  remains  year  after  year 

In  the  bank,  where  he's  toiling  away. 
Without  stealing  the  cash,  does  he  cut  any 
gash 

In  the  news  columns  day  after  day? 
But  oh,  how  they'll  spout  if  the  fellow  skips 
out 

With  all  of  the  greenbacks  and  gold! 
While  his  whole  pedigree  in  the  papers  we  see. 

Where  the  story  is  spicily  told. 

Don't  look  to  the  press  or  its  columns  to  bless 

The  good  deeds  men  constantly  do; 
Such    items   they    choose   to   turn   down   as 
"no  news," 
They  want  something  "spicy"  and     new. 
When  a  story  you  see  that  is  unmercifully 

"Scareheaded,"  you  don't  have  to  look 
Very  far  through  the  stuff  till  you  know  well 
enough 
That  it  deals  with  a  rascal  or  crook. 

— B.  A.  Brininatool. 


Picked  Tbem  Up  Again 

The  maiden  cast  her  glances  down, — 
He  was  her  choice  of  men — 

But  when  she  took  a  second  thought. 
She  picked  them  up  again. 


Just  Half  Past  Tbree 

"It's  half  past  three,"  I  made  reply 

To  one  who  asked  the  time. 
My  little  daughter  heard  the  words. 

My  knee  about  to  climb. 
Then  straight  she  paused, and  shook  her  head: 

**Vy,  'at's  so  'trange  to  mel 
Ze  tlock   is  zackly  old  as   I; 

We's  bofe  jus'  half  pas'  free." 
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EARTH,  s>ei  And  dcy  have  comp'tred  to  build  at  San  Dlcgo  a  mighty  mrtropolia.  TWO  elements  are 
absolutely  etstrntial  to  the  upbuilding  of  *  great  city  :  A  dCCp  WatCf  liarbof  and  natural  ad- 
yantaj^cs*    Two  other   elements  enter  tomewhat  into  ttc  proposition :   Transportation  and 

Climatic  conditions.  There  arc  but  thrCC  great  nattiral  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast :  ScattlC, 
San  Francisco  ^^^^  San  BiClfO*  The  commercial  supremacy  o^  the  United  States  is  ihlttrng  fi^m 
the  Atlantic  to  the  PaciBc  coast.  The  Government**  foreign  policy  of  an  open  door  in  the  Orient  meani 
millions  to  San  Diego  ;  the  Panama  Canal  means  more  millions.  San  Diego  is  the  flrst  American  harbor 
north  of  the  Panama  canal,  and  she  \&  to  be  the  greatest  coaling  station  in  the  United  States.  The  government  is 
spending  OnC  million  dollars  on  her  marine  hospital  and  coaling  station.  San  Diego  ii  flVC  liundrcd  DlilCS 
nearer  Clllca|^0  and  NeW  YOfk  than  anj  Other  PaClflC  COaSt  city*  Three  great  transcontinental  railway 
systems  are  nii3w  lighting  for  terminal  facilltici  at  San   Diego.      San   Diego    has   a   onC  hUDdrcd    mlUlOn    dOUar 

Steel  corporation  ;  ihe  ha*  a  twenty  million  dollar  coal  and  fuel  company.    The  federal  government 

15  ip<?nding  six   million  dollars  on  the  Colorado  and    Imperial    valley  irrigation  system,   giving  San   Diego  Ijie 

most  fertile  tributary  africultural  territory  of  any  city  In  the  world.    San  Diego  has  the  finest 

jll-thr-vear-ruund  climate  in  the  world  ;  average  daily  varialion  of  temperature  tWO  degree*.      San   DiCg'O  gfalncd 

twenty-five  per  cent  in  poptilallon  last  year.     She  built  six  hundred  new  homes  Is  190J. 

San   Diego  has  five  thousand  touriits  each  roooth,  and  the  has  the  Enett  »ubuH»an  beach  property  on  the  Pacific 

coast  at  Pacillc  Beach. 

FREE    TRIP   TO   CALIFORNIA 

We  will  furnish  you»  absolutely  free,  round  trip  transportation  from  any  point  in  the 
United  Slates  to  San  Diego  and  return  and  a  week's  entertainment,  in  order  that  yon  m%^ 
acquaint  yourself  with  San  Diego's  advantage  and  possibilities  as  a  place  for  a  home  and 
(or  investment.    For  particulars  and  conditions  lA'rite  today  enclosing  stamp. 
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California  in  the  Cabinet 

Stories  and  Facts  Concerning  Secretary  Metcalf,  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 

By  A.  J.  Wateb HOUSE 


TO  the  credit  of  the  Congregsional 
Directory  it  may  be  said  that  it 
tells  its  biographical  stones  baldly 
and  without  unnecessary  detail;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
its  tales  eometinies  lack  the  thrill  that 
a  historical  novelist  of  the  modern 
variety  would  give  to  tlienu  Here,  for 
instance,  is  an  extract  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Directory: 

VICTOR  HOWARD  METCALF,  Republican, 
of  Oakland,  was  born  in  Utica,  Oneida 
County,  N,  Y.,  October  10,  1853;  ^aduated 
from  the  Utica  Free  Academy,  also  from 
Russeir^  Military  Aeadeniy,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  nnd  then  entered  the  class  of  1876. 
Yale;  during  the  college  vacations  he  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Senator  Francis  Kernan. 
as  also  in  the  offii-ea  of  Horatio  and  John 
F-  Seymour,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  left  the  academical 
department  of  Yale  in  his  junior  year  and 
entered  the  Yale  Law  School,  graduating 
therefrom  in  1876;    was  admitted  to  practice 


in  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut  in  June, 
1876,  and  in  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York  in  1877;  practiced  law  in  Utica,  N»  Y., 
for  two  years,  and  then  moved  to  California, 
locating  in  Otiklnnd;  formed  a  law  partner- 
ship  in  1881  with  George  R  Metcalf  (who 
\b  abso  a  graduate  of  Yale)  under  the  firm 
name  of  Metcalf  &  Metcalf;  was  elected 
to  the  Fifty-sixth  and  Fifty-seventh  Con- 
gresses, and  re-elected  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Con- 
gress, receiving  20,222  votes,  to  8.415  for 
Calvin  B,  White,  Democrat,  1,407  for  M.  M, 
Wilkinson.  Social  Democrat,  and  314  for 
T.  H.  Montgomery,  Prohibitionist, 

Thus  bluntly,  and  without  unessential 
verbiage,  does  the  Congressional  Direc- 
tory record  the  life  story  of  one  who, 
perhaps,  at  the  present  time,  is  more 
in  the  eye  of  Californians  than  any  one 
who  might  be  mentioned;  of  one  who, 
in  view  of  his  recent  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  by 
President  Roosevelt,  has  become  a  person 
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of  national  note.  Such  a  story  is  not 
enough,  for  the  people  whom  Secretary 
Metcalf  is  to  represent  wish  to  know 
something  more  concerning  him  than  is 
contained  in  the  bald  outline  of  his  life. 
They  desire  to  know  what  manner  of 
man,  and  what  manner  of  official,  it  is 
who  has  been  thus  honored;  in  brief, 
they  would  have  a  little  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  man^s  actual  life  hung  upon 
the  skeleton  of  his  history. 

It  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
Victor  H.  Metcalf  came  to  California 
and  hung  out  his  shingle  as  a  legal 
practitioner.  Where  he  came  from  and 
what  he  had  done  prior  to  that  time  per- 
haps the  Directory  sufficiently  relates; 
but  it  does  not  tell  how  he  worked  his 
way  constantly  upward  from  the  time 
when  any  young  man's  future  might  be 
represented  by  an  interrogation  point, 
until  now  he  sits  in  the  Cabinet,  the 
head  of  a  department  and  a  trusted 
adviser  of  the  President  of  what  Amer- 
icans proudly  deem  the  greatest  nation 
of  the  world.  The  story  is  simple 
enough,  too.  Mr.  Metcalf  made  his 
start  and  continued  it  by  attending 
strictly  to  his  knitting,  and  the  knitting 
in  his  case  happened  to  be  a  law  business 
that,  once  in  the  embr}^o,  now  is  far 
beyond  that  stage.  He  attended  to  it 
not  only  with  energy,  but  also  with  an 
honor  which,  as  a  friend  of  his  expressed 
it,  "is  rare  among  politicians." 

But  he  was  not  a  politician  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word.  A  Republican 
of  Republicans,  and  fixed  in  his  faith 
in  the  destiny  and  aims  of  that  party, 
he  went  his  way,  voted,  and  attended 
to  his  personal  affairs  for  more  than 
twenty  years  after  his  arrival  in  Califor- 
nia without  seeking  office.  Then  he  ran 
for  Congress  from  the  third  district, 
and,  as  is  his  way,  won.  For  the  first 
time  then  his  law  business  lost  him,  and 
perhaps  permanently. 

Mr.  Metcalf  was  not  one  of  the  talkers 
in  Congress.  He  decided  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  a  place  for  action 
rather  than  for  words,  and  governed 
himself  accordingly.  But  he  had  a  way 
of  making  the  friends  that  count.  In 
the  first  Congress  of  which  he  was  a 
member  he  was  on  the  Naval  Committee 


and  on  the  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service 
Committee;  in  his  second  term  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  important 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a  rare 
honor  for  a  new  member.  It  will  be  seen 
that  his  congressional  friends  had 
counted. 

An  incident  or  two,  as  showing  the 
character  of  the  man,  as  well  as  the 
honor,  "rare  among  politicians,"  that 
characterizes  him,  will  not  be  out  of  the 
way,  and  it  need  hardly  be  premised  that 
they  do  not  come  from  Mr.  Metcalf 
himself,  but  from  those  who  know  him 
well  and  esteem  him  much. 

When  Representative  Henderson  was 
a  candidate  for  the  position  of  Speaker 
of  the  House,  which  he  later  attained, 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Metcalf,  whom  he  then 
did  not  personally  know,  asking  his  vote 
and  support.  The  latter  responded  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  support  Mr. 
Henderson,  but  that  he  could  not,  as  he 
had  promised  his  vote  to  another.  After 
Mr.  Metcalf's  arrival  in  Washington, 
Representative  Henderson  (then  the 
Speaker)  looked  him  up  and  said  to 
him:  "I  want  to  know  you.  You  are 
the  only  man  to  whom  I  wrote  who 
gave  an  unequivocal  denial  to  my  request 
that  he  vote  for  me."  Ever  since  then 
the  two  have  been  close  friends. 

Another  story  along  the  same  line: 
One  day  a  group  of  Representatives  were 
gathered  in  the  cloak-room  of  the  House, 
discussing  matters  of  current  interest. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Repre- 
sentative Cannon  (now  the  Speaker) 
said  to  Speaker  Henderson:  "I  would 
rather  be  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  than  President  of  the 
United  States."  The  possibility  of  Mr. 
Cannon's  election  was  not  in  sight  then, 
and  Mr.  Metcalf,  who  chanced  to  be 
present,  remarked  to  him,  half  laugh- 
ingly :  "Well,  if  ever  you  are  a  candidate. 
Uncle  Joe,  I  will  vote  for  you."  Time 
passed  on,  as  it  has  a  way  of  doing, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  'TJncle  Joe" 
Cannon  was  a  candidate  for  the  speaker- 
ship. Among  those  who  were  his  rivals 
for  the  place  was  Representative  Dalzell 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  probably  was  Secre- 
tary Metcalf's  nearest  and  dearest  friend 
in   the    House.    The   ties  of  affection 
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pulled  his  way,  but  the  promise,  given 
half  jestingly  though  it  was,  pointed  in 
another.  Mr.  Metcalf  explained  the 
situation  to  Dalzell,  and — voted  for 
Cannon. 

These  little  incidents  may  not  add  a 
point  to  the  somewhat  popular  theory 
that  Honor  and  the  politicians  are  not 
friendly,  but  they  are  true  nevertheless, 
and  if  they  seem  to  set  the  Secretary 
in  a  class  by  himself, — well,  so  much 
the  better  for  Mr.  Metcalf. 

It  sometimes  has  been  said  that  Cali- 
fomians  are  too  much  given  to  "knock- 
ing'^ those  of  their 
number  who  climb 
upward;  it  has  been 
suggested  that  we 
know  our  neighbor 
too  well  to  admit 
that  he,  whose  back- 
yard we  have  seen, 
is  great.  But, 
whether  or  not  there 
be  anything  in  the 
allegation  and  the 
suggestion,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  protests 
against  Mr.  Met- 
calf s  appointment 
to  the  secretaryship, 
which  was  absolute- 
ly unsought  by  him, 
have  been  heard 
here  or  elsewhere. 
As  the  papers  occa- 
sionally say,  his  ap- 
pointment "has  given  universal  satis- 
faction." He  is  the  second  Californian 
who  has  been  appointed  to  a  Cabinet 
position.  Judge  McKenna,  who  was 
appointed  Attorney-General,  having  been 
his  only  predecessor.  He,  too,  was  from 
the  third  congressional  district. 

The  new  Secretary  has  a  decidedly 
military  carriage,  of  which  he  sometimes 
says  rather  apologetically:  "It's  some- 
thing you  never  get  over,  if  once  ham- 
mered into  you  at  a  military  school." 
He  does  not  look  like  a  man  who 
once  feared  lung  trouble,  which,  however, 
was  the  primary  reason  that  brought 
him  first  to  California.  He  may  be 
reckoned  as  among  the  mighty,  in  that 
he  has  learned  to  control  his  temper. 


for  it  is  related  of  him  that  in  his  first 
case  at  the  bar,  he  knocked  a  refractory 
witness  down.  He  now  considers  himself 
as  what  he  gives  you  the  impression 
of  being,  "a  pretty  even  tempered  man." 
All  his  life  he  has  been  an  athletic, 
out-of-door  type  of  man,  from  the  days 
when  as  a  boy  he  won  a  three-mile  foot- 
race. While  at  college  he  was  the  winner 
in  eleven  boat  races  out  of  thirteen,  and 
among  the  most  cherished  of  his  trophies 
are  three  silver  cups  won  at  Yale 
regattas.  He  is  a  great  reader,  but  not 
always  of  the  heaviest  sort  of  literature. 
This  is  a  common 
failing  with  public 
men,  he  will  tell 
you :  "They  read 
that  sort  of  stuflf  to 
outweigh  the  con- 
stant use  and  wear 
to  which  their  brains 
are  subjected.  You 
ought  to  see  the 
kind  of  detective 
stories  that  Senator 
Piatt  is  fond  of 
reading."  He  still 
loves  a  good  game 
of  baseball,  but  be- 
ing a  good  shot  is 
what  he  spe^.".©  of 
as  "my  one  accom- 
plishment." Up  at 
The  Roost,  the  lit- 
tle shooting  box  in 
the  Coast  range, 
back  of  Mission  San  Jose,  not  far  from 
Oakland,  where  the  family  have  spent 
their  summers  for  the  past  nine  years, 
the  Secretary  and  his  two  sons  can  give 
full  rein  to  these  tastes,  which  they  all 
share.  They  are  all  good  comrades,  and 
wrestling  matches  and  bouts  at  boxing 
are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  among  the 
three.  The  Secretary  is  a  fine  swimmer, 
as  is  also  his  eldest  son,  and  the  swim- 
ming pond  at  The  Roost  is  about  the 
most  popular  spot  near  it.  When  the 
pond  needs  cleaning  out,  the  Secretary, 
in  scant  array,  is  one  of  the  hardest 
workers  in  that  muddy  duty.  He  is  fond 
of  taking  long  tramps  over  the  hills 
accompanied  by  his  faithful  setter,  and 
the  smoking-room  in  his  Oakland  home  is 
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decorated  with  many  trophies  of  these 
trips.  Among  the  things  which  he  "used 
to  do''  are  riding  horseback  and  singing, 
for  he  has  a  good  baritone  voice,  but  now 
as  he  says  he  "only  uses  it  in  a  crowd." 

Among  the  Secretar}^s  classmates  at 
Yale,  where  he  graduated  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  were  the  following  men 
who  have  also  attained  distinction  since: 
Senator  Kean  of  New  Jersey,  Congress- 
man Fowler  of  the  same  state,  and 
Arthur  T.  Hadley,  now  president  of  Yale 
University. 

One  of  the  greatest  regrets  of  the 
Secretary  in  connection  with  his  new 
station  is  leaving  his  home  in  Oakland 
where  he  has  resided  continuously  for 
more  than  twenty-two  years  since  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Corinne  Nicholson,  the 
daughter  of  a  pioneer  and  former  Vir- 
ginian. Mrs.  Metcalf  is  a  woman  of  a 
very  magnetic  and  charming  personality, 
and  will  add  as  a  Cabinet  hostess  to  the 
many  friends  she  has  made  during  the 
past  five  winters  spent  in  Washington. 
Her  pet  hobby  is  photography,  to  which 
she  gives  much  of  her  spare  time  with 
the  most  successful  results.  Of  the  two 
sons,  Victor  Nicholson  Metcalf,  the 
elder,  is  in  his  third  year  at  Annapolis. 
The  second  son,  William  Howard  Met- 
calf, has  begun  a  business  career  in  the 
Central  bank  of  Oakland.  Four  years 
ago  the  little  daughter  of  the  house, 
Corinne,  the  picture  of  her  mother,  died 
at  the  tender  age  of  eleven.  She  was 
taken  ill  while  her  parents  were  in  the 
east.  The  wound  of  this  grief  has  never 
been  healed.  The  Secretary  and  his  wife 
probably  will  spend  the  next  winter  in 
Washington  at  the  Arlington,  which  has 
been  their  headquarters  in  the  past. 

Fine  presence  and  dignified  bearing 
perhaps  have  little  to  do  with  success  in 
life,  but  Mr.  Metcalf  has  them.  What 
is  better,  he  has  intellect  and  energy,  and 
California  will  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  her  second  representative  in 
a  presidential  Cabinet. 

The  Secretary  is  very  jealous  of  his 
word,  as  a  man  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
get  him  to  make  a  promise;  when  once 
made  it  is  kepi  He  likes  a  joke, 
and  is  as  quick  to  see  through  a  prac- 
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tical  one  as  witness  the  f ellowing  story : 
His  summer  home,  a  bungalow,  called 
The  Roost,  is  built  on  a  ledge  overhang- 
ing the  mountain  side  in  the  Mission 
range.  One  of  his  near  neighbors 
was  a  tenant  in  another  bungalow  owned 
by  A.  A.  Moore,  the  attorney.  There 
came  one  of  the  most  searching  and 
furious  of  the  first  rain-storms  of  the 
year.  Metcalf  was  in  the  city  and  Moore 
thought  this  was  his  chance  for  a  joke. 
He  got  the  tenant  in  the  mountain  house 
to  send  him  a  telegram,  reading  this 
way:  "Awful  storm  here.  Metcairs 
house  slid  down  the  mountain.  Nothing 
saved.''  Then  Moore  invited  Metcalf  to 
go  to  lunch  with  him.  At  the  luncheon  a 
messenger  brought  in  the  telegram  and 
Moore  made  a  great  row  about  it  before 
placing  it  beneath  Metcalf  s  eyes.  What 
intuition  served  Metcalf  in  the  matter 
will  never  be  known.  But  in  place  of 
the  agitation  which  might  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances  he  read  the 
telegram  and  then  calmly  remarked  to 
Moore:  "You  tell  your  tenant  to  go  to 
the  deuce.  My  house  is  just  where  I 
left  it." 

It  is  told  of  Secretary  Metcalf,  who  is 
now  regarded  as  a  "dead  shot^*'  that  he 
never  had  handled  a  gun  until  he  was  a 
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grown  man.  He  was  guileless  to  a  degree 
in  his  early  days  as  a  sportsman  when 
he  first  went  duck  shooting.  One  even- 
ing a  crowd  of  jokers  started  him  out 
for  the  marshes  with  a  lighted  lantern 
in  one  hand  and  a  gun  in  the  other. 
He  did  as  he  was  told,  which  was  to 
set  the  lantern  down  in  the  marsh  and 
wait  for  the  ducks  to  settle  around  it, 


when  he  would  be  able  to  shoot  as  many 
as  he  liked  with  very  little  exertion. 

The  new  Secretary  is  a  great  favorite 
with  many  of  the  men  prominent  in 
official  circles  in  Washington.  He  is 
fond  of  a  game  of  poker,  and  is  a 
good  comrade,  especially  with  Ex-speaker 
Henderson,  and  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon 
also  thinks  a  great  deal  of  him. 


The  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor 


By  Percy  F.  Montgomery 


IT  is  conceded  that  the  United  States 
is  essentially  a  producing  nation.  In 
these  days  one  hears  a  deal  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  expansion, 
both  territorial  and  commercial.  The 
inflow  of  foreign  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  home  products  has  been  the  dream  of 
statesmen  since  the  days  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  but  it  has  remained  for 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
to  bring  into  being  a  purposeful  and 
exact  organ  of  government  directed 
wholly  toward  the  achievement  of  this 
result.  Territorial  acquisition,  as  we 
understand  it  in  the  light  of  commerce, 
has  for  its  ultimate  result  this  end, 
and  the  arts  of  war  as  exercised  by  the 
United  States  must,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  great  powers  of  today,  net  in 
the  end  but  markets  for  goods  produced 
at  home.  In  the  year  1788,  Commodore 
John  Paul  Jones,  in  a  letter  to  the  Mar- 
quis Lafayette,  expressed  his  views  of 
the  coming  situation  to  the  effect  that, 
if  he  were  possessed  of  authority  so  to 
do,  he  would  create,  in  addition  to  the 
four  cabinet  offices  then  framed,  "A 
Ministry  of  Marine,  a  Ministry  of  Home 
Affairs,  and  a  General  Postoffice;  and, 
as  commerce  must  be  our  great  reliance, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  create  also, 
as  an  eighth,  a  Ministry  of  Commerce." 
By  tine  organic  act  of  Congress, 
approved  February  14,  1903,  the  Depart- 


ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  was 
created,  and  George  Bruce  Cortelyou,  of 
New  York,  placed  at  its  head  as  the  first 
secretary  of  this  department.  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou was  succeeded  in  office  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  by  Honorable 
Victor  H.  Metcalf,  of  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, and  California's  Congressman  from 
the  third  district,  thus  bringing  the 
department  under  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  a  man  whose  ability  and 
technical  training  overcame  the  barrier 
of  great  distance,  and  giving  to  the  allied 
interests  cared  for  a  chief  executive 
versed  not  alone  in  the  needs  of  his  own 
section  of  the  land  but  of  those  through- 
out the  country  at  large.  Public  senti- 
ment rates  the  choice  as  one  of  the 
happiest  events  in  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration and  the  added  impetus  of  local 
interest  which  the  selection  has  given 
to  the  great  work  contemplated  is  a 
factor  of  no  small  moment  in  the  future 
history  of  the  organization. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  to  promote  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  To  do  this 
he  is  provided  with  machinery,  which, 
in  its  extent  and  capacity,  its  excellence 
of  organization  and  its  personnel,  stands 
second  to  none  under  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
department,  certain  lines  of  work  have 
been  carried  on  under  the  heads  of  the 
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several  cabinet  offices,  along  lines  waich  the 
needs  of  American  inland  and  marine 
growth  have  suggested  to  Congress. 
Under  the  new  law  these  are  collected, 
grouped  and  extended  until,  as  a  whole, 
the  aggregate  result  will  mean  each 
year,  broader  scientific  knowledge  of 
conditions,  better  facilities  of  trading 
abroad,  and,  unquestionably,  an  exten- 
sion of  markets. 

This  organization  may  be  divided  into 
internal  effort,  or  survey  and  control  of 
home  conditions,  and  external,  or  com- 
prehensive exercise  of  jurisdiction  over 
foreign  traffic.  The  most  important  of 
these  subdivisions  is  necessarily  the 
Department  of  Labor,  under  Carrol  D. 
Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor.  His 
department  collects,  codifies  and  dis- 
tributes all  obtainable  data  concerning 
the  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  their 
co-related  interests  and  needs,  and 
publishes  each  second  month,  a  most 
comprehensive  repori;  of  such  matters, 
including  foreign  countries  and  insular 
territory.  The  details  of  this  work  and 
the  service  rendered  by  this  depari;ment 
cannot  be  underestimated  by  those 
involved  in  large  business  interests,  and 
the  field  covered  in  the  past,  if  taken  as 
a  guide  for  future  betterment  of  wage 
scales  and  market  prices,  will  most 
patently  indicate  to  the  student  of 
political  and  social  economics,  the  great 
advance  it  has  assisted  the  country  in 
making. 

Of  similar  nature,  but,  perhaps,  even 
more  closely  allied  to  sociological  study, 
is  the  Census  Bureau,  as  now  established 
under  the  new  department,  which  is  def- 
initely charged  with,  and  responsible  for, 
the  knowledge  of  conditions  at  home 
and  abroad,  tending  toward  ameliora- 
tion of  existing  defects  in  the  entire 
country,  and  which  includes  in  its  inves- 
tigation special  topics  far  too  numerous 
to  mention,  save  in  a  treatise  upon  this 
particular  theme. 

Becent  conditions  having  brought 
before  the  public  both  the  evils  and  the 
advantages  of  trust  management,  the 
Bureau  of  Corporation,  over  which 
James  R.  Garfield  is  placed  as  executive, 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  the 
general  public.    The  press  at  large  has 


already  indulged  in  speculation  as  to 
its  legal  strength  as  applied  to  restric- 
tive work  in  specific  cases  of  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  the  private 
operator  is  no  less  awake  to  the  fact 
that  conditions  are  to  be  altered  for  the 
better  within  a  reasonable  time.  This 
bureau  is  charged  with  the  investigation 
of  all  corporations  and  stock  companies, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  at  the  Presi- 
dent's disposal,  exact  matter  which  will, 
from  time  to  time,  be  embodied  in  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress. 

Such  other  work  as  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  has  delegated  to 
it,  under  its  creative  act,  may  be  termed 
either  wholly  scientific,  or  semi-scientific, 
in  character.  The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  purely  scientific,  since  it 
deals  with  all  measurements,  either  com- 
mercial, educational,  or  technical,  now 
within  the  reach  of  scientific  investiga- 
tors. It  supplies  duplicate  standards 
in  many  cases  for  commercial  usages, 
and  fixes  relative  standards  of  every 
kind.  Much  of  its  work  is  done  directly 
for  private  concerns  upon  the  payment 
of  small  charges  for  the  services  ren- 
dered, which  could  not  be  rendered  by 
any  other  institution  in  America  with 
the  same  precision.  The  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  has  the  colossal  task  of 
charting  navigable  waters  within  and 
contiguous  to  United  States  territory, 
both  main  and  insular,  and  with  astro- 
nomical and  marine  observations  of  the 
very  highest  type.  It  is  also  the  pub- 
lisher of  all  treatises  and  monographs 
of  value  upon  work  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  may  prove  of  merit  or  com- 
mend themselves  to  its  able  head  officer. 
Reports  and  data  from  both  of  these 
bureaus  are  accessible  at  all  times  is 
permanent  form  for  the  public  at  large, 
as  well  as  those  immediately  interested. 

Analagous  to  this  bureau  is  the  Light 
House  Establishment  which  controls  the 
magnificent  system  of  lighting  the 
waters  of  American  harbors  and  coast 
lines,  the  maintenance  of  craft,  and 
the  operation  of  a  supply  system.  One 
bit  of  detail  will  serve  to  show  the  per- 
fection to  which  this  systematic  work 
can  be  brought,  when  it  is  stated  that  a 
circulating  library  of  over  fifty  thousand 
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volumes  is  maintained  and  utilized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  outlying  light-houses, 
which  library  consists  of  the  current  and 
standard  literature  of  the  world.  The 
Immigration  Service  guards  the  coast 
in  quite  a  different  way,  but  with  no 
less  skill.  Its  workings  are  too  well 
known  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  all  in  con- 
nection with  so  brief  a  statement  as  is 
herein  intended.  The  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, however,  is  of  more  popular  inter- 
est because  of  the  picturesqueness  of 
many  of  its  details.  Its  work  extends 
from  the  Pribilof  islands  of  Alaska  to 
the  far-away  deep-sea  work  in  distant 
oceans,  and  from  fish  cultivation  in 
rural  streams  to  coast  propagation 
throughout  the  entire  coast  line  of  the 
fishing  waters  of  the  United  States. 
ft  numbers  many  scientists  of  note  in 
its  personnel,  and  their  literature  is 
part  of  the  scientific  information  of  the 
world  at  large  today. 

Thus,  at  a  cursory  glance,  one  sees 
the  greatness  and  the  completeness  of 
this  new  organization  as  applied  to  trade 
and  industry.  Another  element  of  note 
is  the  fact  that  the  Consular  Department 
of  the  State  Department  is  in  active 
co-operation,  through  its  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  consuls  and  commer- 
cial agents,  who  give  almost  daily 
reports  of  outlying  countries,  which  are 
so  complete  as  to  embrace  practically 
every  branch  of  foreign  trade  known 
to  man.  A  good  instance  of  the  scope 
of  the  system  is  the  procurement,  at  a 
recent  date,  of  a  complete  history  of 
the  tariff  rates  of  the  world  in  book 
form,  which  was  compiled  from  replies 
submitted  in  response  to  a  single  cir- 
cular letter  to  consular  officers. 


The  department  was  sketched  out  and 
started  in  a  small  way  in  the  Whitt 
House  itself,  where  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
through  the  President's  courtesy,  had 
his  first  office,  and  started  work  two 
days  after  the  passage  of  the  law.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  July 
1,  1903,  it  took  over  the  allied  bureaus 
previously  mentioned,  and  in  twelve 
months,  so  rapid  has  its  growth  been, 
it  has  taken  fourth  place  in  the  Cabinet. 
Mr.  Cortelyou,  in  retiring  to  take  up  his 
new  work  on  the  National  Republican 
Committee,  thus  leaves  to  his  successor 
a  field  that  has  been  well  prepared  for 
magnificent  and  colossal  effort  toward 
progress. 

The  rapid  headway  made  under  his 
recent  administration  and  the  perfection 
of  detail  evolved  from  the  brain  of  this 
executive  officer  marked  him  for  the 
position  of  trust  he  holds  today,  and 
both  the  incoming  and  the  outgoing 
secretaries  are  subject  for  congratulation 
from  every  citizen  who  has  at  heart  our 
ultimate  supremacy  in  the  commercial 
world.  One  can  most  readily  concur  in 
Mr.  Cortelyou's  words  in  his  inaugural 
address : 

"If  we  are  to  have  the  highest  success 
as  a  nation  in  our  commercial  and 
industrial  relations,  whether  among  our- 
selves or  with  other  peoples,  we  must 
keep  ever  to  the  front  and  dominant 
always,  those  sturdy  elements  of  char- 
acter, and  the  dependence  upon  divine 
guidance  which  were  so  signally  shown 
by  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and 
to  which  we  cannot  too  often  revert  in 
these  busy  and  prosperous  times,  which 
make  memorable  for  us  the  opening 
years  of  the  new  century." 


Drawliiff  by  Floreac*  CUftam 


PItQSPBCTING  A    NBW    STIltKB   DN   Tit  HI    KKD   TOP, 


Nevada's  Latest  Bonanza 

By  Jamks  F.  O'Btuen 


WHEN  Harry  Stimler  and  Will 
Marsili  failed  to  make  their  pile 
at  Tonopah  they  accepted  their 
fate  with  equacimity  and  refused  to  be 
discouraged.  They 
were  yoEne  men, 
natives  of  NTevada, 
and  they  had  a 
*Tiunch''  that  some 
day  they  would  dis- 
cover a  region  where 
mines  would  be 
opened  greater  even 
than  the  famous 
Mizpah,  with  its 
$100,000,000  worth 
of  ore  blocked  out 
and  awaiting  the 
completion  of  the 
railroad  to  Tnnopah, 
which  event  doobt- 
less  will  take  place 
before  this  article 
appears  in  print. 

Getting  together 
the  usual  prospec- 
tors on  tilt,  the  boys 
commenced  the 
search  for  gold. 
Heading  south  from 
Tonopah,  they  skirt- 
ed Mt  Butler  and 
followed  the  road  as 


'^DIAliONDPIlLD   JA.CK*'    DAVIS 


it  winds  about  Gold  mo im tain,  where 
George  Kernick  found  the  Hasbronck 
mine,  and  sold  interests  in  it  to  John 
McKane  and  Charles  M.  Schwab,  ex- 
p resident  of  the 
United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  When 
the  summit  was 
gained  their  gaze 
met  a  Hat,  unbroken 
desert,  fifteen  miles 
long  and  twenty 
svide.  To  the  right 
a  patch  of  alkali, 
several  square  miles 
in  area,  glistened 
brightly  in  the  sun. 
To  the  left  lay 
Klondike  mountain, 
for  wliich  spot  Jim 
Butler  was  headed 
when  he  made  the 
discovery  of  the 
Mizpah. 

But  straight 
ahead,  still  to  the 
Houth,  they  saw 
Columbia  mountain, 
and  thither  the 
"liunch"  led  their 
footsteps.  When  the 
mountain  was  reach- 
ed   they    found    it 
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covered  with  float  quartz.  Some  of 
this — a  black-looking  rock — they  paaiied 
and  found  exceed ingly  rich  in  gold. 
But  a  mile  away,  in  a  natural  amphi- 
theater formed  by  low,  fiat-topped 
mountains,  they  noticed  a  green  Bpot 
which  showed  where  Rabbit  spring 
bubbled  forth.  With  plenty  of  grub  and 
water  close  at  hand,  Stiniler  and  Marsh 
determined  to  progpect  for  the  ledge 
from  which  the  rich  float  came. 


After  a  few  days'  work  the  boys  uncov- 
ered a  ledge  which  was  twenty  feet  in 
widths  and  an  average  sample  across  a 
good  portion  assayed  $(iO  per  ton  in 
gold*  It  was  not  equal  to  the  Mizpah — 
it  isn't  a  circumstance  to  finds  which 
have  since  been  made  in  the  Qoldfield 
district — but  the  boys  thought  it  was 
well  worth  staying  with.  They  located 
nineteen  claims,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance   of    Harry    Eamaej    and    otheis. 


AflCl,    AND    WHCRB    NOW    AUI   LOCATED  BOldS  OP  TBfl   RICHSST    MINES    IN    THS    WORLD 


did  the  work  and  perfected  the  locations 
on  all,  in  the  mean  time  telling  nothing 
of  their  find  to  outsiders.  When  the 
work  was  completed^ — in  Ma}^  1903— 
the  news  of  the  find  was  given  out  in 
Tonopah. 

And  then  the  rash  was  on. 

Hundreds  went  out  to  the  new  El 
Dorado,  staked  claims  as  close  as  they 
conld  get  to  Colombia  mountain — and 
then  returned  home.    That  is,  the  great 


majority  did*  But  there  were  others. 
Among  the  few  who  believed,  and  stayed, 
and  worked,  was  A.  D,  Myers.  He  and  a 
partner,  after  many  discouragements 
opened  up  a  ledge  on  the  Combination, 
fourteen  feet  wide,  which  averaged  $40 
to  $50  per  ton  in  gold.  This  was  in 
midsummer,  but  neither  the  blazing 
sun  nor  the  gold  in  sight  prevented 
Myers'  partner  from  getting  "cold  feet/' 
He  sold  his  interest  for  a  song — and  the 
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A   DSSBBT  BOSS — LITTLI  tULtJ  FESLSB,  OF  OOLDriELH 


a  hotel  man,  wlio  successfully  dabbles 
in  mining  on  the  side. 

Two  days  after  he  started  work  Jones 
uncovered  a  ledge  but  eighteen  inches 
under  loose  dirt.  Shipping  ore  was 
encountered  froni  the  start  (at  present 
shipping  ore  in  Goldfield  means  $100 
or  more  per  ton  in  value),  and  it  has 
been  growing  better  ever  since.  The 
main  ahaft  is  down  two  huodred  and 
two  feetj  and  a  second  one  a  hundred 
and  ten  feet.  A  cross-cut  at  the  one 
hundred  and  twelve-foot  level  shows  the 
vein  to  be  at  least  seventy- two  feet  in 
width.  Neither  wall  has  yet  been  found 
and  not  a  pound  of  rock  has  been  taken 
from  the  shaft,  drifts  and  cross-cuts  of 
the  Januar}'  tJiat  doesTi*t  contain  at  least 
good  milling  values  in  gold. 

Up  to  May  1st  the  average  value  of 
ore  shipped  was  about  $200  per  ton, 
but  of  late  from  a  rieH  streak  three  to 
eight  feet  wide,  ore  is  being  shipped 
averaging  above  $700  per  ton.  The 
Januar}^  lessees  have  shipped  $175,000 
worth  oi  ore,  and   there  are  $200,000 


worth  of  mill  ore,  worth  from  $30  to 
$60  per  ton,  on  the  dump.  Conservative 
miners  estimate  the  amount  in  sight 
at  over  $1,000,000,  Truly  a  woDderful 
record  for  fonr  mouths^  work! 

One-fourth  mile  east  of  the  Combina- 
tion lies  the  Jumbo,  owned  by  C,  D, 
Taylor,  George  Kemiek,  George  McClel- 
land and  John  McKane.  Ore  of  extra- 
ordinary richness  is  here  found  within 
three  feet  of  the  surface.  Crushing  a 
small  piece  of  rock  and  panning  it  leaves 
a  mass  of  gold  sufficient  to  Justify  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  banker,  the  lawyer, 
the  miner  and  the  prospector  standing 
near.  Assays  would  go  as  high  as 
$30,000  per  ton.  Several  sets  of  lessees 
are  sacking  and  shipping  rich  ore  from 
the  big,  well-defined  ledge  on  the  Jumbo, 
and  it  will  soon  prove  one  of  the  great- 
est producers  in  Goldfield. 

A  half  mile  north  is  the  Hed  Top  on 
which  rich  ore  was  recently  found.  The 
strike  created  great  excitement  and  the 
price  of  etoek  in  the  company  doubled 
in  a  day.    The  ledge  is  forty  feet  wide, 
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and  nearly  the  full  width  will  pay  hand- 
somely to  mill. 

Southeast  of  the  Combination  lies  the 
Florence,  owned  by  T.  G.  Lockhart  and 
others.  This  property  is  being  opened 
up  by  the  lessees  who  are  producing,  in 
good  quantities,  such  rich  ore  that  a 
shotgun  messenger  accompanies  each 
shipment. 

Mr.  Lockhart  is  also  the  principal 
owner  of  the  Sa'int  Ives,  on  which  rock 
has  just  been  found  which  is  as  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  with  visible  gold  as  is 
a  boy's  face  with  freckles.  Some  of  this 
ore  is  worth  six  dollars  to  eight  dollars 
per  pound,  and  here  again  the  armed 
guard  is  necessary.  Smith  and  Kernick 
have  the  extension  of  this  ledge  in  their 
Spearhead  group,  and  the  values  are 
little  less  sensational. 

Near  the  town  of  Diamondfield,  four 
miles  northeast  of  the  Combination,  are 
several  properties  with  excellent  show- 
ings, the  best  being  Koane,  McjMahon 
and  Fletcher's  Great  Bend,  Frank  Ish's 
Black  Butte,  the  Daisy  and  the  Vernal 
groups.  Diamondfiold  is  named  in  honor 
of  "Diamondfield  Jack"  Davis,  who  has 


had  a  sensational  and  dramatic  career. 
He  was  formerly  a  cowboy,  and  two  years 
ago  was  in  the  Idaho  state  penitentiary 
under  sentence  of  death  for  the  alleged 
murder  of  two  sheepmen.  He  was  thrice 
sentenced  to  be  hung,  reprieved  twice, 
and  finally  pardoned  by  the  governor, 
who  said  that  the  testimony  on  which  he 
was  convicted  was  flimsy  and  insufficient. 
Jack  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Goldfield  district,  and  his  holdings  will 
make  him  a  rich  man. 

Space  forbids  extended  mention  of 
any  other  properties,  but  there  are  many 
which  merit  it — notably  the  Blue  Bull, 
Commonwealth,  Kaiser,  Lone  Star, 
Sandstorm,  Adams,  Goldfield-Fawn,  and 
Uncle  Sam.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a 
stretch  of  territory  five  miles  square, 
there  are  hundreds  of  undeveloped 
claims  with  as  good  surface  showing  as 
had  the  bonanzas. 

Goldfield — the  town — is  now  a  city  of 
tents,  but  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and 
the  boom  of  the  blast  never  cease. 
Buildings  are  going  up — good  habitable 
ones — real  estate  is  rising,  lots  on  Main 
street  are  selling  at  one  to  two  thousand 
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dollars  apiece^  and  desirable  living  spots 
at  stiflE  prices.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
good  water  for  domestic  use,  and  ten 
miles  away  is  plenty  of  wood.  It  is  a 
high  country,  about  the  elevation  of 
Colorado  Springs  (6,000  feet),  and  not 
unlike  it  in  climate  and  surroundings. 
Low  buttes  rise  out  of  the  sandy  plains 
all  around,  and  in  the  distance  range  the 
eternal  snow  caps  of  the  Sierra.  From 
my  cabin   door  the   spectacle  is  grand 


and  inspiring — so  vast  the  scale  of  plain 
and  mountain  spreading  before  the  eyes 
of  the  spectator. 

But  you  probably  care  little  for  a 
description  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
story  of  Goldfield^s  gold  you  wished  to 
read.  1  have  told  it.  If  you  are  a 
mining  man,  you  will  seriously  doubt 
the  full  truth  of  it.  If  you  are  a  sensible 
man,  you  will  investigate  and  discover 
that  "the  half  has  not  been  told." 


Drawinif  by  Florence  Clayton 


To  the  California  Poppy 

By  Marius  J.  Spinelix) 

No  sooner  does  the  disk  of  fire  appear 

To  gladden  hills  and  vales,  than  you  unfold 
In  yonder  sea  of  green  a  sheet  of  gold, 

Expression  of  a  joy  that  is  sincere. 

In  California's  fields  you  have  no  peer; 

Your  beauty  is  supreme,  though  yet  untold — 
The  rose  with  all  her  splendor  is  too  cold 

To  vie  with  you,  0  king  of  vernal  year ! 


And  smiling  as  you  do  to  light  alone. 

And  closing  up  at  eve  when  shadows  fall. 

Much  happier  is  your  lot  than  mortal's  own ! 

When  clouds  o'erspread  the  sky  with  sable  pall 

You  sleep;   but  man  must  think  and  act  and  smile, 

Though  sadness  clutch  his  throat,  and  life  be  gall. 


W5EM1TE 

idsvonderpuoe: 


Dr.  Josi'|iU  Lv  Cfmtt!,  poet,  pblloflopber  iLDd  scieiiliflt, 
died  In  tlm  Vast^QiUe  Vaney*  July  (S.  lOul.  The  event  vwa 
uommi^iiMi aired  July  li,  19tH,  l>i  tbe  SlefMi  Hub  of  CaUfumljt. 
I  See  puce  3154  Tbe  above  poriraLt  uf  Dr.  l^  Cante  ia 
from  a  bui*  reiief  by  Gere  rude  Uojie  of  Sian  t'ranclaco. 

By  Elwyn  Hoffman 

A  poet  wag  he,  but  not  one  whose  song 
Was  raised  to  catch  the  dull  ear  of  the  throng. 
Hie  was  the  muse  that  in  the  silence  sLngSj 
Too  earnest  for  this  outward  ahow  of  thinga; 
Too  deeply  simple  and  too  strong  to  know 
A  vulgar  appetite  for  Fame's  white  glow; 
Too  sweet,  too  tender,  too  much  of  the  heart 
To  be  of  bis  plain  life  a  thing  apart! 

But  they  who  knew  him — whose  lives  touched 

his  own, 
Who  sometimes  walked  where  he  oft  trod  alone. 
Companioned  with  him  in  reflective  mood 
Within  the  silence  of  Eoul-solitudOj — 
These  often  heard,  and  dearly  loved  to  hear, 
Hia  mu8e*s  musiCj  simply  sweet  and  clear. 
Voicing  the  lyrics  of  the  good  green  earth. 
The  joy  of  light,  the  free-born  wind's  large  mirth, 
And  deeper,  with  a  pitying,  loving  streas, 
A  rugged  ocean-chant  of  humannessi 
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So  thank  thee.  Death  1   For  thou  didst  choose 

the  place 
Most  fit  for  him,  whose  life  had  Nature's  grace, 
Wherein  to  rest  him  when  the  good  gray  change 
Was  come  upon  him !     There  his  eyes  could  range 
E'en  to  the  last  look,  on  a  scene  most  fair, — 
Yosemite  !     God's  wonder  place ! — ^and  there 
Were  kindly  winds,  to  waft  him  unto  dreams; 
And  there  were  bird-songs,  and  the  calling  streams; 
And  lovely  blooms,  free  witnesses  of  heaven. 
With  fragrances^  like  benedictions,  given ! 


A  noble  death,  and  fitting!     He  who  knew 
Deep  in  a  spirit  to  its  Maker  true, 
The  ancient  verities  of  Nature;    saw 
Beauty  in  all  things,  as  a  Horeb  law, — 
That  he  should  pass  thus,  gently  into  sleep, 
With  long-loved  Nature  by  him,  there  to  keep 
That  last  and  sacred  vigil,  and  to  bless,^ — 
'Twas  a  grand  death,  and  full  of  tenderness! 

My  life  is  not  as  his,  of  kingly  worth, 
Meet  the  last  blessing  of  a  grateful  earth. 
Yet  when  my  time  comes,  and  like  him  I  take 
Farewell  of  Nature,  may  God's  kindness  make 
The  last  scene  one  of  beauty — vales  and  hills, 
Trees,  grass,  flowers,  water,^all  indeed  that  fills 
The  heart  with  laughter  and  gives  love  increase. 
And  I,  hke  him,  will  lay  me  down  in  peace! 


In  Memory  of  Le  Conte 


By  M^LRY  Edith  Griswold 


AFTER  the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Le  Conte,  of  the  University  of 
California,  in  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley, July  6,  1901,  his  friends  began  to 
consider  the  erection  of  a  suitable  memor- 
ial to  him.  The  Sierra  Club  of  Califor- 
nia took  the  initiative  and  a  committee, 
composed  of  Professor  A.  C.  Lawson, 
of  the  chair  of  geology.  University 
of  California;  Professor  William  R. 
Dudley,  of  Stanford  University;  Dr. 
Edward  R.  Taylor,  Elliott  McAllister, 
and  William  E.  Colby,  of  San  Francisco, 
was  appointed  by  the  directors  to  accom- 
plish this  object.  It  was  the  judgment 
of  all  that  a  structure  which  should 
serve  some  useful  end  would  be  more 
in  keeping  with  Dr.  Le  Conte's  wishes 
than  a  conventional  monument.  That 
it  should  be  placed  in  the  Yosemite  that 
he  had  so  loved,  where  he  died,  and 
where  his  body  rests,  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  it  was  but  a  step  from 
that  to  the  idea  of  the  lodge  which 
should  serve  as  headquarters  for  visitors 
to  the  Yosemite  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  were  held 
on  the  morning  of  July  3,  1904.  The 
building  was  decorated  with  ferns  and 
flags,  and  a  large,  representative  audience 
was  in  attendance.  William  E.  Colby, 
secretary  of  the  Sierra  Club,  presided. 
The  Rev.  Clarence  T.  Brown,  of  San 
Diego,  read  the  invocation,  and  Professor 
Lawson,  Dr.  Le  Conte^s  successor  in 
geological  research  at  the  University  of 
California,  delivered  an  address  in  which 
he  told  the  history  of  the  undertaking. 
Willoughby  Hodman,  of  Los  Angeles, 
read  an  original  poem  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Alexander  O.  Eells,  president  of 
the  University  Alumni  Association,  who 
made  the  address  of  the  day.  He  spoke 
of  "Uncle  Joe,'*  as  his  pupils  knew  him. 

Grove  Powell  Gilbert,  director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  spoke 


as  a  representative  of  science  and  paid 
Dr.  Le  Conte  loving  tribute.  Miss 
Caroline  Halstead  Little,  of  Oakland, 
sang  Tennyson's  "Splendor  Falls  on 
Castle  Walls."  A  quatrain,  inspired  by 
the  occasion,  was  read  by  Miss  Harriet 
Monroe  of  Chicago,  who  composed  the 
Columbian  Ode  for  the  St.  Louis  Fair. 
The  exercises  closed  with  the  singing 
of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  the 
benediction  by  Rev.  Joseph  Clemens,  of 
Monterey,  chaplain  of  the  Fifteenth 
United  States  Infantry. 

The  lodge  was  designed  by  architect 
John  White,  and  is  built  principally 
of  rough  hewn  granite,  obtained  from 
a  quarry  near  by.  There  is  one 
large  room,  thirty-six  by  twenty-five  feet, 
and  two  small  rooms.  A  large  stone 
fireplace  is  at  the  end  of  the  main 
reading-room,  and  around  it  are  the 
bookcases  and  window  seats.  The  library 
table  is  the  essence  of  simplicity  in 
design  and  workmanship,  consisting  of 
a  heavy  top  supported  by  two  cross 
sections  of  an  immense  yellow  pine. 

The  lodge  is  located  in  a  beautiful 
grove  of  trees,  under  Glacier  Point.  An 
excellent  view  of  Half  (or  Le  Conte) 
Dome  is  had  from  the  doorway,  and  this 
was  the  favorite  view  of  Dr.  Le  Conte. 
From  May  to  August  the  lodge  will  be 
open,  and  a  custodian  will  be  in  charge 
to  give  detailed  information  about  the 
high  Sierra.  The  reading-room  has  been 
fitted  with  maps,  photographs  and  liter- 
ature pertaining  to  the  Sierra  region, 
and  the  daily  papers  and  leading  Pacific 
coast  magazines  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  library  table. 

A  more  fitting  memorial  could  not 
have  been  designed  for  a  man  whose 
life-work  proclaimed  him  as  one  who 
loved  his  fellow  men.  His  death  meant 
much  to  California.  His  life-work 
remains,  and  the  world  is  sweeter  with 
his  memory. 


California's  Army  Camp 

The  Coming  Military  Maneuvers  in  the  Salinas  Valley,  near 
Paso  Robles,  During  August 

By  Cassius  E.  Gillette, 

Major,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army 

In  the  accompanying  article  Major  Gillette  tells  briefly  of  the  important  military 
maneuvers  to  he  held  at  Camp  Atascadero,  San  Luis  Ohispo  county,  during  August,  To  train 
both  regular  and  National  Guard  soldiers  in  the  art  of  war,  and  especially  to  show  them  how 
to  get  ready  for  actual  battle  is  the  purpose  of  this  encampment.  The  event  is  one  of  the 
results  of  army  reorganization  and  its  significance  is  shown  by  the  promised  attendance  of 
officers  and  military  experts  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  other  nations.  Visitors  will  be 
welcome t  and  every  one  who  would  like  to  see  the  newt  thing  to  real  warfare  should  visit  the 
oanvp,  Paso  Robles  with  its  excellent  hotel  accommodations  is  less  than  ten  miles  au?ay 
from  the  camp  and  visitors  will  make  that  place  their  headquarters,  as  there  icill  be  no 
accommodations  at  the  camp.  Frequent  railway  train  and  automobile  service  unll  make  the 
camp  readily  accessible  from  Paso  Robles  at  all  times.  Altogether  the  maneuvers  promise 
io  be  a  novel  spectacle,  entertaining^  instructive  and  well  worth  seeing. 


DURING  the  two  weeks  beginning 
August  13th  next,  all  the  regular 
troops  and  nearly  all  the  National 
Guard  in  the  department  of  California 
will  be  in  camp  practising  that  part  of 
the  art  of  war  that  lies  beyond  the  drill 
ground  and  the  target  range.  Congress 
has  provided  for  this  on  account  of  the 
fact  that,  while  a  command  that  can 
shoot  straight  and  drill  with  precision 
has  a  good  foundation  for  war,  it  must 
still  learn  a  great  deal  more  before  it 
is  ready  for  actual  service. 

The  art  of  operating  in  the  vicinity 
of  an  enemy  can  best  be  learned  by 
actual  work  in  the  field.  To  Otmp  in 
safety,  to  march  so  as  not  to  be  sur- 
prised or  ambushed,  to  be  always  ready 
to  take  an  advantageous  position  if 
attacked,  to  protect  communications  and 
wagon  trains,  to  arrange  the  movements 
of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  each  other  and  yet 
be  always  ready  for  attack  or  defense, 
to  make  hasty  intrenchments,  to  impro- 
vise bridges  and  roads>  to  interpret  maps 


and  make  reconnaissances,  and  in  gen- 
eral to  learn  the  handling  of  troops  in 
the  field,  are  some  of  the  things  to  be 
undertaken. 

With  many  of  these  matters  the 
regulars  are  naturally  more  familiar 
than  the  guard,  but  there  are  many 
lessons  for  all  to  learn.  It  is  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  the  guard  shall  learn 
by  association  with  the  regulars,  and 
that  all  shall  profit  by  the  presence  of 
larger  bodies  of  troops  than  the  regulars 
alone  could  furnish. 

The  camp  will  be  placed  on  a  tract 
of  flat  ground  on  Atascadero  creek  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  South- 
ern Pacific  station  of  that  name  ten 
miles  beyond  Paso  Robles.  It  will  be  in 
the  center  of  the  Rancho  del  Encinal, 
containing  about  20,000  acres  of  rolling 
and  hill  country,  mostly  open,  grassy 
or  stubble  land,  with  occasional  thick- 
ets, streams  and  steep  bluffs,  all  more 
or  less  covered  with  large  oak  trees. 
These  last  give  a  beautiful  park-like 
effect    to    the    whole    landscape.     The 
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western  part  is  mostly  a  picturesque 
mountain  section  too  rough  for  ordinary 
maneuvers,  but  a  practice  march  over 
the  range  to  the  ocean  with  nightly 
bivouacs  may  form  one  of  the  exercises. 

Water  for  the  camp  will  be  obtained 
from  springs  and  creeks.  The  camp  is 
at  an  altitude  of  about  one  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  near  enough 
to  the  ocean  to  receive  the  cool  afternoon 
breezes  and  yet  is  protected  by  the  Santa 
Lucia  range  from  an  excess  of  fog  and 
chill.  During  the  maneuvers  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  days  will  sometimes  be 
hot,  but  the  air  is  dry  and  is  bracing 
even  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  nights 
are  always  cool  and  the  men  in  camp 
will  need  plenty  of  blankets.  As  the 
weather  in  California  is  absolutely  trust- 
worthy as  to  freedom  from  rain  in  the 
dry  season,  no  precautions  in  this  behalf 
need  be  taken,  which  is  a  matter  of 
inestimable  importance  to  those  who 
appreciate  a  camp  free  from  dampness, 
mildew  and  mud  with  their  accompany- 
ing injuries  to  health.  The  forces  on 
this  occasion  should  have  no  worse  dis- 
comforts than  some  hot  days,  a  little 
dust  and  a  considerable  allowance  of 
good  hard  outdoor  exercise. 

The  camp  will  be  commanded  by 
Major-General  Arthur  MacArthur,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  the  details  of  the 
maneuvers  being  under  Colonel  S.  P. 
Jocelyn,  Major  W.  P.  Duvall,  and  Cap- 
tain S.  A.  Cloman  of  the  General  staff. 
Neither  drills  nor  sham  battles  will  form 
any  part  of  the  maneuvers.  The  former 
is  a  matter  for  each  organization  to 
take  care  of  at  home  and  the  latter  is 
generally  a  useless  waste  of  time  and 
ammunition.  Usually  the  maneuver  will 
have  ended  when  it  is  time  for  the 
battle  to  begin. 

The  school  of  instruction  contem- 
plated is  the  school  of  getting  ready  for 
battle.  After  each  da/s  operations  all 
the  officers  concerned  will  meet  in  the 
assembly  tent,  the  reports  will  be  read 
and  the  features  of  the  day  gone  over, 
explained,  and  discussed.  There  will 
therefore  be  no  time  for  any  social 
features,  but  as  the  camp  is  far  removed 
from  any  habitation  there  would  prob- 
ably  be   little    opportunity    for    much 


social  diversion  even  if  time  allowed. 
Day  spectators,  students  of  the  military 
art  and  others  interested  are  expected, 
and  facilities  for  their  transportation 
from  Atascadero  station  will  probably 
be  permitted  as  well  as  for  their  sus- 
tenance near  camp, — but  tentage  will 
be  provided  only  for  those  connected 
with  the  maneuvers. 

The  forces  encamped  will  be  required 
to  subsist  on  the  army  ration  alone;  no 
caterers  for  the  enlisted  men  will  be 
allowed,  nor  will  any  hucksters,  pedlers 
or  other  dealers  be  permitted  in  or  near 
camp. 

There  will  be  about  four  thousand  five 
hundred  troops  engaged — including  four 
troops  of  cavalry  and  three  batteries  of 
artillery.  Each  day  the  general  staff 
officers  will  prepare  a  plan  for  the  da/s 
work,  the  command  will  be  divided  into 
parts,  generally  consisting  of  two  oppos- 
ing forces,  and  the  entire  machinery  of 
armies  operating  against  each  other  will 
be  put  in  motion.  Orders,  despatches, 
signals,  reconnaissances  and  all  move- 
ments will  simulate  real  war  as  closely 
as  possible.  The  camps  for  the  three 
arms  of  the  service  will  be  of  type 
designs  and  are  intended  in  all  their 
features  as  models  for  the  memories  of 
those  who  use  them. 

The  artillery  and  cavalry  will  reach 
camp  nearly  a  month  ahead  of  the  others 
— the  former  to  hold  it  and  engage 
in  target  practice  among  the  hills; 
the  latter  to  learn  the  trails,  roads  and 
geography  generally  in  order  to  act  as 
guides  to  moving  commands  during  the 
maneuvers. 

A  number  of  young  officers  will  make 
the  necessary  military  maps,  while 
springs  will  be  developed  and  tanks  put 
in  to  ensure  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure 
water  at  various  points  for  marching 
troops,  while  a  liberal  number  of  bathing 
pools  will  be  arranged  along  Atascadero 
creek  at  the  camp. 

Under  these  conditions  the  two-weeks^ 
maneuvers  should  not  only  provide  an 
excellent  outing  for  the  forces  engaged 
but  should  furnish  an  experience  to  our 
officers  and  men  that  would  be  of  incal- 
culable value  to  our  country  in  time 
of  war. 


An  Epic  of  a  Nevada  Mining  Camp 

By  Sam  Davis 

'Twas  a  dreary  day  at  Pine  Nut,  and  gloom  was  everywhere; 
There  was  sadness  in  the  little  camp  and  sorrow  in  the  air. 
A  more  doleful  set  of  faces  one  would  not  care  to  see, 
The  day  the  boys  laid  out  the  corpse  of  poor  old  Bill  Magee. 


'Twas  pneumonia  or  whisky — they  couldn't  quite  decide — 
That  sent  the  fleeting  soul  of  Bill  across  the  Great  Divide ; 
But  with  very  little  wrangling  over  life's  extinguished  lamp. 
They  arranged  a  mighty  funeral  to  advertise  the  camp. 

I  know  of  places  where  a  man  who  shuffles  off  his  coil 
Is  pitched  face  down  with  boots  on  in  scarce  a  foot  of  soil; 
But  now  the  boys  of  Pine  Nut  said  such  things  had  had  their  day, 
And  they'd  bury  Bill  with  socks  on,  in  the  decent  Christian  way. 

So  they  hired  a  Carson  preacher,  of  noted  funeral  skill. 
And  agreed  on  forty  dollars  for  some  extra  words  for  Bill. 
There  are  some  parsons  in  the  land  that  *d  go  a  little  higher, 
But  this  man  was  no  grafter  but  my  own  illustrious  sire. 


At  two  o'clock  the  coffin  passed  through  Bill's  wide  cabin  door. 
With  Otto  Shultz  and  Joe  Raycraft  and  Jackson  at  the  fore. 
Tony  Kramer,  with  his  goggles,  helped  to  hold  the  coffin  up. 
Then  followed  tall  Miles  Johnson  and  his  little  brindle  pup. 
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Pratt,  with  a  Heitman  flour-sack  sewed  firmly  on  his  pants; 
Bill  Peckham,  Baldy  Adams,  Lew  Stevenson,  Old  Nance; 
And  loomin'  up  ahead  of  all,  the  big  long-bearded  Zern, 
All  headin'  toward  the  bourn  from  which  no  travelers  return. 

They  finally  reached  the  grave  that  yawned  beneath  a  spreading  tree, 
The  parson  told  how  pure  had  been  the  life  of  Bill  Magee ; 
And  as  they  heard  the  kindly  things  the  clergyman  had  said. 
They  almost  thought  that  angeFs  wings  was  sproutin'  from  the  dead. 

They  lowered  the  coffin  down  with  hands  as  steady  as  a  clock's, 
And  then  began  to  shovel  in  the  gravel  on  the  box, 
When  suddenly  they  stopped  the  work.    Somebody  hollered  "Whew !" 
And  then  a  golden  nugget  came  a-flashin'  into  view. 

Joe  Raycraft,  straddlin'  o'er  the  grave  called  out,  "I  locate  here"; 
And  then  Lew  Stevenson  gave  Joe  a  swat  upon  the  ear; 
Next  Johnson  jumped  aboard  of  Lew  in  a  most  decided  way. 
And  then  the  savage  brindle  pup  plunged  headlong  in  the  fray. 

Then  Baldy  Adams  pulled  his  gun,  and  Billy  Peckham  his, 

And  in  'bout  a  half  a  second  the  lead  begin  to  whiz. 

For  several  humming  minutes  it  was  a  fearful  fray. 

With  all  upon  the  ground  before  the  smoke  had  cleared  away. 

The  parson,  when  he  heard  the  shots,  whipped  up  his  old  gray  mare, 
To  find  the  coroner  and  send  that  functionary  there. 
When  that  official  reached  the  spot,  immediately  did  he 
Tack  a  location  notice  on  the  headstone  of  Magee; 

Remarkin'  to  the  wounded:    "I  regret  you  can't  agree. 
rU  record  these  placer  diggings  and  consider  it  my  fee." 
And  so  before  the  sun  was  down  the  records  was  complete, 
All  in  accordance  with  the  law  at  Douglas  county-seat. 

And  now  that  thrifty  coroner,  as  many  are  aware, 
Is  livin'  off  that  placer  claim,  a  multi-millionaire. 
While  the  parson  oft  has  mentioned,  confidentially  to  me, 
From  that  eventful  day  to  this  he  never  got  his  fee. 
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Hunting  Elk  in  Oregon 


By  Sherman  Powell 
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A  FEW  years  ago  sportsmen  who 
were  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  big  game  in  Oregon  were 
instnimentai  in  having  a  law  passed 
in  that  state  limiting  the  destroying 
of  deer  and  prohibiting  for  a  period  of 
several  years  the  killing  of  elk.  As  a 
conseqnence  both  deer  and  elk,  which 
at  one  time  promised  to  be  practically 
extorminBted  by  the  market  hunter, 
have  increased  tenfold.  This  season  is 
the  first  open  one  for  elk  since  the  above 
law  was  enacted,  and  no  doubt  many  will 
take  advant^^ge  of  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  every  sportsman  who  hunts 
for  elk  will  he  merciful  to  the  cows  and 
young,  and  be  content  with  one  specimen 
of  spreading  antlers. 

Just  where  to  bunt  elk  is  a  question- 
There  are  many  in  the  coast  ranges,  but 
it    is    doubtful    if    one    would    be    as 


successful  there  as  in  some  other  parts  of 
Oregon.  While  they  range  near  settle- 
ments,  they  do  not  band,  but  scatter, 
here,  there  and  everywhere,  over  many 
square  miles  of  territory.  Generally 
speaking,  the  coast  range  elk,  from  occu- 
pying grounds  comparatively  uninhab- 
ited by  deer,  have  not  been  disturbed  and 
frightened  by  the  continual  sharp  crack 
of  the  deer-hunter's  rifle,  but  live  gentle 
and  content^  fearful  of  nothing. 

Last  summer  a  hunter  from  Eugene, 
spending  his  vacation  on  Fall  creek,  shot 
at  a  fine  old  buck,  not  five  miles  from 
the  wagon  road  following  the  Willamette 
river  to  eastern  Oregon,  via  the  Pine 
Openings,  There  was  no  violation  of  the 
law^  however,  for  the  elk  passed, 
untouched,  into  the  timber,  his  magnifi- 
cent  antlers  tipping  the  branching  silver 
firs,  saved  for  the  time,  to  fall,  perhaps 
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this  season,  a  victim  under  the  law  to 
a  cooler  or  more  skilful  shot. 

The  most  experienced  deer-hunter  is 
apt  to  be  desperately  surprised  at  his 
own  marksmanship  when  he  draws  bead 
on  an  elk.  While  I  have  a  beautiful 
mounted  elk-head  of  my  own  taking, 
and  can  appreciate  the  desire  in  other 
sportsmen  for  the  same,  my  sympathies 
are  with  the  elk,  and  I  am  always  glad 
when  the  bullet  intended  for  him  finds 
a  resting-place  elsewhere.  His  very 
grandeur  is  his  protection.  If  the  sight 
of  a  deer  will  cause  an  attack  of  ague, 
what  can  a  man  expect  when  he  sees 
before  him  in  the  wilderness  one  of  these 
great  animals  ?  His  body,  with  its  sleek, 
cream-colored  sides,  is  as  large  as  a  good- 
sized  horse  and  supports  right  proudly 
the  symmetrical  neck,  graceful  head  and 
wide-spreading  antlers  four  or  five  times 
the  size  of  those  of  the  largest  black- 
tail  deer. 

The  elk  that  range  on  either  side  of 
Fall  creek  are  a  part  of  the  large  drove 
that  for  many  years  occupied  the  high 
plateaus  and  grassy  benches  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  South  Fork  of 
the  McKenzie  river.  This  locality  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  elk,  and  this 
immense  herd,  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  then  in  existence,  would  probably 
be  at  home  in  the  same  country  today 
were  it  not  for  the  Warm  Spring 
Indians.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  authorities  do  not  protect  either 
elk  or  deer  from  these  insatiable  hunters. 
The  Indians'  mode  of  hunting  elk  is 
peculiar.  Wlien  one  of  their  number 
locates  a  band,  he  quietly  returns  to 
camp  and  sounds  the  alarm.  As  soon 
as  possible  twenty-five  or  thirty  Indians 
form  a  wide  circle  around  the  unsuspect- 
ing animals,  then  gradually  close  in  and 
slaughter  the  whole  bunch.  They  have 
no  use  for  the  horns  and  never  bring 
them  into  camp.  The  skins  are  tanned 
and  made  into  alforjas,  baglike  appli- 
ances that  are  used  in  packing  on 
horses.  The  civilized  red  men  all  carry 
repeating  rifles  and  have  a  superstitious 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  forty-four 
caliber.  They  are  not  skilful  marksmen 
oflfhand,  but  by  the  ingenious  use  of  a 
couple  of  slender  sticks,  which  they  carry 


when  hunting,  are  enabled  to  do  most 
of  their  shooting  from  a  dead  rest.  The 
sticks  are  placed  tripod  fashion  in  front 
of  them,  the  gun  lying  firmly  in  the 
fork  so  formed. 

Fortunately,  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  sheepmen  coming  in  from 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cascades,  to 
range  their  flocks  on  the  fine  feed  of 
these  grassy  mountains,  have  driven  the 
Indians  out  to  a  great  extent  To  be 
honest,  the  Indians  are  not  wholly 
to  be  responsible  for  the  depletion  of 
the  elk. 

This  South  Fork  country  affords  many 
choice  camping  places.  The  lakes  and 
streams  are  heavily  supplied  with  trout 
and  deer,  and  grouse  are  very  plentiful. 
Grazing  for  horses  is  abundant  and  of 
the  very  best  quality.  It  is  most  accessi- 
ble by  stage  running  daily  from  Eugene 
to  Foley  Hot  Springs,  thence  with  pack- 
horses  over  a  good  trail. 

Blacktail  deer  are  regarded  as  almost 
ubiquitous  on  the  western  flank  of  the 
Cascade  range,  and  while  this  may  be 
true,  some  locations  are  more  satisfac- 
tory to  hunt  in  than  others.  Take  for 
instance  what  is  known  as  Horse  Pas- 
ture on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
four  miles  from  Foley  Springs,  on  the 
trail  to  South  Fork.  Some  portions  of 
this  country,  in  years  gone  by,  have  been 
burned  over  by  forest  fires,  destroying 
the  undergrowth,  but  sparing  the  tall 
timber  and  leaving  what  is  termed  as 
open  ground  to  hunt  in.  In  many  such 
places  a  big  buck  makes  a  fine  target 
at  three  hundred  yards.  Down  in  the 
canyons  range  hundreds  of  small  deer, 
but  the  large,  old  blacktail  bucks 
have  a  decided  preference  for  the  high 
places. 

To  a  hunter  the  privilege  of  jump- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty-five  deer  a  day 
is  a  great  one  and  well  worth  the  time 
and  expense  of  the  trip.  Add  to  this 
the  satisfaction  experienced  as,  in  wait- 
ing for  a  fine  specimen,  you  allow  one 
deer  after  another  to  go  free,  finally 
drawing  bead  on  one,  whose  proud  head 
branching  into  a  dozen  tines,  furry  gray 
coat,  fat  hams  and  black-tipped  tail, 
remain  pictured  in  your  memory  for 
many  a  long  day. 
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Fork,  and  also  another  of  the  same 
nature  to  the  falls  of  the  McKenzie 
river  and  Clear  lake.  Almost  any  ranch- 
man living  along  the  river  can  guide 
to  either  destination.  You  will  travel 
through  the  grandest  of  scenery,  see  bear, 
deer  and  elk,  have  excellent  trout-fish- 
ing, plenty  of  grouse  and  partridge  and 
wild  berries  in  abundance. 

When  we  were  on  the  South  Fork,  last 
August,  the  huckleberries  were  ripening, 
and  the  ground  in  places  was  red  with 
the  wild  strawberry.  There  were  two 
kinds  of  strawberries,  one  variety  grow- 
ing close  to  the  ground,  and  the  other, 
hidden  among  the  wild  flowers  and 
grasses,  hung  in  graceful  clusters  from 
stems  often  a  foot  in  height.  They 
averaged  as  large  as  a  medium-sized 
tame  berry  and  were  most  delicious. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  bear  in  the 
open  berry  patches  so  busily  feeding 
that  they  forgot  their  usual  caution,  and 
one  old  black  fellow  lost  his  life  in  con- 
sequence. For  a  trip  to  the  falls  and 
Clear  lake,  one  outfits  at  McKinzie 
Bridge  and  follows  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river,  more  or  less  closely  for 
twenty-five  miles.  To  one  who  loves  the 
beauties  of  nature,  every  step  is  a  delight. 
The  shade  is  constant  and  there  are  no 
hardships  for  either  man  or  beast.  Any 
woman  of  ordinary  endurance  can  make 
the  journey  without  more  than  a  healthy 
tired  feeling  each  day  when  camp  is 
reached. 

Of  the  many  small  streams,  feeders 
to  the  McKenzie,  crossed  by  the  trail, 
Olalla  creek  is  the  most  interesting. 
From  its  source  where  it  gushes  from 
solid  rock,  a  rushing  torrent,  it  dashes 
and  tumbles  in  one  fall  of  rapids  after 
another,  to  where  it  joins  the  main 
stream  three  miles  below.  On  the 
warmest  summer  day  its  temperature 
never  rises,  but  is  as  cold  as  the 
snows  that  feed  it,  and  wide, 
swift  and  deep  enough  to  be  dan- 
gerous throughout  its  entire  course. 

Just  before  going  into  camp  the  second 
day,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  middle 
falls,  is  an  interesting  stretch  of  lava. 
If  it  were  not  for  an  occasional  immense 
fir  or  pine  tree  and  a  scattered  growth 
of  underbrush,  one  would  believe  that 


the  upheaval  took  place  but  a  few  years 
ago  at  most,  so  fresh  and  undisturbed 
are  the  lava  formations.  Between  the 
lava  beds  and  the  river  lies  a  rich 
meadow  of  thousands  of  acres,  a  most 
generous  pasture  for  the  horses. 

While  neither  as  great  as  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  nor  high  as  those  of  Yosemite, 
it  is  doubtful  if  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  can  be  found  a  more  charming 
sight  than  either  the  middle  or  upper 
falls  of  the  McKenzie  river.  It  is  not 
only  the  fall  of  water,  but  the  pictur- 
esque surroundings  and  wild  beauty  of 
the  scene,  that  impress  one.  The  per- 
fect blue  of  the  sky,  the  dark,  heavily- 
timbered  mountains,  the  delicate  tracery 
of  the  vine  maple,  the  rushing,  roaring 
torrent,  breaking  into  foam  over  mighty 
boulders,  the  rainbow-tinted  spray,  the 
ferns,  the  moss-grown  rocks, — what  work 
of  art  at  the  World's  Fair  can  compare 
with  such  glory? 

We  wonder  that  so  few  visit  this 
wonderful  region,  but  are  thankful  that 
it  is  so,  for  half  the  charm  lies  in  its 
perfect  wildness  and  isolation.  Not  a 
sign  of  civilization  is  to  be  seen;  not  a 
mutilation;  not  an  improvement — so- 
called — not  an  advertisement;  nothing 
but  nature,  pure  and  simple,  wonderful 
and  beautiful. 

But  a  short  walk  above  the  upper  falls 
is  Clear  lake,  the  source  of  the  McKenzie 
river.  Of  all  the  lakes  of  this  favored 
country,  there  is  none  more  lovely.  On 
the  south  side  is  a  lava  deposit,  but  on 
most  of  its  margin  the  tall  timber 
reaches  to  the  water's  edge.  At  one 
point  on  the  lake,  looking  down  through 
its  clear  water,  can  be  seen,  as  though 
growing  from  the  rocky  bottom,  a  petri- 
fied forest,  standing  tall  and  stately  as 
the  living  one  upon  its  shores. 

Visible  from  Clear  lake  are  the  dis- 
tant snow-capped  summits  of  Mt.  Hood 
and  Mt.  Jefferson;  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  shine  the  dazzling  white  peaks  of 
the  Three  Sisters.  Deer  are  very  plenti- 
ful around  Clear  lake,  but  there  is  so 
much  that  appeals  to  the  eye  that  hunt- 
ing i?  a  secondary  consideration.  Fish- 
ing is  also  excellent;  in  fact,  in  speaking 
of  camping  places  in  the  McKenzie  river 
country,  one  inquires  only  for  the  best 
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places  to  hunt  deer,  expecting,  as  a 
matter  af  course,  that  the  fishiDg  is  all 
right  aoywhere. 

Traveling  over  the  ground  last  season 
convinced  me  that  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Cascades  will  provide  sport  for 
rod  and  gun  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
Bportsitif'n.     Good   accommodations  can 


be  had  at  many  places  along  the 
McKenzie  river,  from  Hendricks  ferry 
to  Foley  Springs,  The  daily  stage  fur- 
nishes convenient  transportation  to  and 
from  Eugene,  and  brings  the  longed-for 
mail  that  keeps  one  in  touch  with 
friends  and  the  affairs  of  the  outside 
world. 


A  Story  Drama  of  the  Bofder-land 

JllmstmUd  frem  drattingi  by  Ed,  Boftfin 

Bere  ia  presented  to  Scnsbt  rcaderg  the  fourth  intttalmint  of  a  »fwry  of  the  tiation*9  aoutttwesicm 
borderland.  Tho  author,  Oifford  Halt,  halt  been  lioldicr^  tailor,  and  «cQ%tt„  and  knotta  well  the  Hfr 
he  tcriiea  ahout;^  he  ia  fortunate  in  having  aa  Utuatrator  Bid,  Borcin,  painter  and  coiopuncher,  who, 
too,  knows  by  experience  the  atrange  typea  on  range  and  deter t.  In  the  flrwt  chaptera  appearing  in 
the  May,  June  and  July  numbers  of  SrxSET,  fffwo  Mi'Eeown,  a  typirat  cowpuncher,  meeta  hia  fate 
in  the  person  of  Angcia^  a  CaatUian  matd  who  lived  with  her  mfdher  and  Juan  PafliHa^  her  Mewi<*an 
atepfather,  Fadilla  wiahea  Angela  to  toed  Encamacion  Selfaa,  a  Aery  young  Mexican,  but  her  mother 
Midea  with  Keno:  **She  waa  mine  to  give,  and  I  have  apoken,**  ahe  aag».  Beljaa  curaea  Kcno  and 
Angela^  adda  aigniflcantly,  "There  ia  a  manana!''  and  rides  atcag.  Keno  and  Angela  are  married, 
and  go  to  El  Paao  del  Norte  to  Hve^  There  a  babe  ia  bom  to  them,  Keno  meiis  Wunne,  an  old  friend 
of  hia  cowpunt'hlng  days,  takes  htm  to  his  home,  and  Wynne  and  Angela  meet.  Wynne  ia  wounded 
fn  preventing  Bncamacion  Seljas  from  kilting  Krno  and  in  the  fever  which  follows,  tells  of  his  tuee 
for  Angela.  Keno*s  jealousy  is  aroused,  but  Angela  eonvincea  him  that  all  ia  tight.  With  the  help 
of  Juanita,  a  Mexican  girl  who  is  in  love  with  Wynne,^  they  nurse  him  haeU  to  life  and  then  Keno 
tells  him  to  "pull  freight."    Juanita  confesses  her  pasf^ion  for  Wynne,  hut  he  does  not  reeiprocata. 


Chapter    W 

A  year  passed.  It  was  again  iiei-ta 
time  ID  El  Paso  del  Norte.  Wynoe, 
knowing  nothing  of  his  friends,  but  pos- 
sessed of  an  uncontrollable  desire  to 
see  thenij  however  briefly,  had  returned. 
The  city  was,  of  eourse,  replete  with 
life;  as?  he  paced  the  familiar  streets  lie 
felt  lonely  and  homesick. 

On  the  plaxa  lounged  many  **old 
timers/^  blanketed  "greasers'^  of  the 
lower  order,  '*liealthers''  also.  Even  a 
coquettish  senorita  tripped  fascinatingly 


along  and  smiled  in  the  Americano^ 
face. 

Sun-fire  touched  the  rambling  quar- 
ters of  the  IMexican  soldiery,  the  great 
rotunda  of  the  bull  ring,  the  church  of 
Saint  Guadalupe,  It  lit  the  avenues 
where  iiioved  the  gaily-dressed  American 
visitors,  girls  of  the  interior,  men  in 
bine  scrapes  and  much-hesilvered  hats. 

The  procession  of  the  bull-fighters, 
headed  by  the  favorite  espada  m  his 
carriage,  wove  through  the  crowds.  Ven- 
ders of  notions  offered  for  sale  bloody 
banderillas    plucked    from    the    bravest 
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bull  of  yesterday.  Beyond  all  was  the 
rattle  and  blare  of  the  gambling  square, 
where  wheels  were  spinning,  ivory  was 
clicking  and  fever-eyed  humanity,  white 
and  swarthy,  flung  gold  to  the  Fates. 

In  that  day,  when  Paso  del  Norte 
was  still  the  Del  Norte  of  long,  low 
adobes  and  the  subtle  aroma  of  its 
nationality,  it  possessed  a  strange  attrac- 
tion to  certain  frontiersmen.  They 
drifted  from  hill  and  plain  and  canyon 
deep  in  the  hour  of  their  leisure,  divid- 
ing their  time  over  the  pleasures,  pas- 
sions, follies  and  tragedies  of  the  sister 
cities.  They  were  men,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  who,  while  less  prone  to  take 
offense  than  has  been  popularly  sup- 
posed, were  sudden  and  sure  of  action 
upon  occasion.  They  had  few  hypoc- 
risies, few  deceits,  looked  you  in  the 
eye  and  quailed  not  under  your  look. 
They  drank  openly,  gambled  openly, 
loved  openly,  and  fought  for  their  con- 
victions and  their  loves. 

To  those  who  do  not  know,  and  have 
never  known,  they  were  all  "lawless  des- 
peradoes," their  consorts  vile,  their 
standards  low;  to  those  who  remember 
them  as  they  were,  Keno,  Angela,  Juan- 
ita  and  Wynne,  are  not  far-fetched  types 
of  those  who  mingled  in  the  passing 
throng  that  once  peopled  the  Del  Norte 
of  my  story. 

It  was  to  this  Del  Norte  Wynne  had 
returned.  It  cheered  him  much  after 
his  long  absence  with  the  scouting  col- 
umns in,  Arizona.  The  kindness  of 
time  would  have  healed  many  things; 
there  would  be  royal  welcome  for  him 
at  the  house  of  the  McKeowns. 

He  smiled  back  at  the  girl  who  smiled 
at  him,  chaffed  with  the  vender  of  ban- 
derillas,  and  wished  the  gorgeous  espada 
the  luck  of  the  day.  His  cigarettes 
tasted  good.  He  flipped  them  jauntily, 
the   philosophy   of   the   sun-kissed,   his. 

But  even  as  he  struck  a  match  on  his 
boot-heel,  ere  turning  into  the  Calle  del 
Porvenir,  the  shadow  of  change  fell  on 
him.  His  cigarette  remained  unlit,  the 
match  burning,  unheeded,  to  his  finger 
tips. 

"Angela!"  he  gasped  under  breath, 
"it's  Angela."  A  small  figure  draped 
in  black  had  glided  by  him  headed  for 


the  church.  It  ivas  Angela.  But  why 
the  somber  garb  ?  Where  was  the  flash- 
ing glance,  so  peculiarly  "Chiquita's," 
where  was  the  light,  springy  step,  the 
lithe  willowy  sway  of  stayless  form,  the 
coquettish  lift  of  dainty  skirt?  Wynne 
started  forward,  but  in  his  sudden  shock 
he  had  allowed  Angela  to  get  too  far. 

He  followed  slowly,  watching  with 
increasing  pain  of  heart,  the  listless, 
nun-like  figure  until  it  disappeared. 
He  would  wait  for  her  until  after  her 
devotions. 

Time  went  by  but  no  Angela  reap- 
peared and  Wynne  grew  almost  ner- 
vous with  tension.  At  last  he  stole,  hat 
in  hand,  through  the  open  door  and 
stood  looking  about  him. 

At  first  he  could  not  see  her,  but  pre&- 
ently,  his  eyes  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  dim,  religious  light  of  the  place,  he 
found  her  over  in  a  far  comer  kneeling 
before  a  glass-covered  figure  of  Mary. 
Her  face  and  tightly-clasped  hands  were 
lifted  in  earnest  supplication. 

No  vestige  of  "Chiquita"  seemed  to 
remain.  Angela's  dark  eyes,  the  eyes 
that  had  shed  mother-light  over  her 
baby  and  wifely  joy  on  Keno,  were  flam- 
ing with  a  fire  that  had  fed  upon,  and 
burned  up,  all  the  carnal  in  her.  Her 
lips  moved  in  passionate  prayer  in  which 
she  had  relapsed  to  her  mother  tongue. 

The  man  by  the  church  entrance  stood 
stricken.  He  could  not  follow  her  in 
her  prayer,  he  only  knew  that  grief 
unutterable  was  waging  more  than  grief 
expressed  in  the  woman  he  loved.  Tiiere 
by  the  door  he  also  prayed: 

"Oh,  God,"  he  cried  in  the  silence  of 
his  soul,  "thou  gavest  me  love  for  her, 
give  me  help  for  her."  And,  as  years 
ago  he  had  said  it  at  his  mother's  knee, 
he  added  unconsciously,  "for  thy  dear 
Son's  Scike.     Amen." 

A  sudden  anger  fell  on  him  after 
that.  By  what  right  was  he  prying  on 
a  grief  like  this?  He  felt  as  though  he 
had  committed  sacrilege. 

Softly  as  he  had  entered  he  withdrew. 
It  mattered  not  that  he  would  love  her 
till  love  should  be  no  more  a  thing  of 
earth;    he  had  no  right  there. 

At  first  he  thought  of  going  away  and 
postponing    the    meeting,    but,    acting 
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upon  smldfii  impulse,  juiiied  Angela  a 
short  distance  from  the  ehtirch.  "I've 
come,  Angela,"  was  all  lie  said. 

"Yaur^  she  cried.  **0h,  Seiior  Jeff! 
Oh,  Senor  Jeff!"  and  had  not  Wynne 
caught  her  she  wcmUl  have  fallen.  At 
home  her  crying  was.  for  a  while,  ter- 
rible. Wynne  was  masterfuL  lie  made 
her  py  to  hed.  ^ot  Jiianita^s  mother  to 


stay  with  her,  and  went  out  to  hide  and 
stifle  his  own   dry  grief. 

"Yes,  sir/'  said  the  American  saloon- 
k<*eper  on  the  comer,  "poor  old  Keno's 
dead,  and  the  kid,  too.  Lots  of  trouhle 
Chiiiuita'8  had  since  you  left  Why, 
Wynne,  my  son,  the  very  night  you 
pulled  out  Kono  killed  Poker  Miller 
over  a  misdeal  and  some   wronij  words 
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that  Poker  added  about  you  and  Chi- 
quita.  Sympathy  was  with  Keno,  of 
course.  This  town  knows  Chiquita, 
y^see,  and  for  that  matter  I  guess  it 
knows  you,  too.  Well»  sir,  Keno  jumped 
south— it  happened  on  the  American 
side — ^and  that's  the  last  we  ever  saw  of 
him.  He  was  killed  hy  fallin^  from  his 
horse  over  in  the  Chihuahua  country. 
The  baby?  Oh,  the  baby— sweetest  little 
thing  in  Del  Norte — it  died  three 
months  back  of  some  baby  ailment.  Lots 
of  trouble  Chiquita's  had,  Wynne.  I 
hope  your  comln-  will  help  her  out. 
She's  far  too  good  a  little  woman  to 
travel  single,  and^ — well,  the  story  is 
that  youVe  always  been  sweet  on  her. 
No  offense  meant,  Wynne.^' 

A   certain   sense   of   possession    tilled 
Wynne    now.      He   would    take    Angela 


away — perhaps  to  San  Francisco.  That 
he  felt  no  exultation  was  characteristic 
of  hini,  though  his  very  soul  was  cr)'ing 
to  help  her. 

But  a  week  later,  when  he  delicately 
pressed  his  question,  Angela  as  delicately 
refused  him. 

'*No,  dear  Seiior  Jeff,  my  heart  is 
Keno's  till  I  die.  Suppose  I  marry  you, 
by  and  by  I  would  make  you  misery. 
Oh,  Jeff,  if  so  be  I  could  1  would, 
because  I  love  you  very  much.  For  your 
sake  and  for  my  own  I  have  tried  to  for- 
get. Do  I  not  know^  how  good  you  would 
be?  But  I  cannot,  Jeff;  my  heart  is 
Keno's  all  the  time." 

Quick  of  intuition,  Wynne  made  no 
further  attempt  at  persuasion  just  then. 
Tjoving  the  girl  all  the  more  for  her 
loyalty,  he  settled  down  to  play  a  waiting 


It  was  Juanita  ttho  iiarcd  him.     She  Mlipped  from  the  Mhadows  and  weiged  his  arm 
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game.  Juanita,  herself  more  or  less 
happily  married  to  a  fine  young  Mexi- 
can, helped  him  by  many  words  and 
divers  deeds. 

It  was  because  of  Juanita  he  was  able 
to  see  so  much  of  Angela,  the  child-matron 
acting  as  a  sort  of  chaperon.  Angela, 
however,  never  altered  her  attitude. 

It  was  in  the  third  week  of  his  wait- 
ing that  Wynne  was  galvanized  into 
action  on  new  lines.  He  had  been  loafing 
all  morning  about  Angela's  premises 
talking  to  her  and  Juanita  and  had 
entered  Angela's  own  room  to  look  at  a 
photograph. 

"Why,  bless  me !"  he  cried  to  the  girls, 
"if  here  isn't  the  saddle  I  gave  to  Keno 
years  ago."  Then  he  stopped  short,  for 
Angela  had  run  in  and  was  pulling  him 
back. 

Juanita  explained  in  reply  to  his 
inquiry:  "Si,  that  is  the  saddle  that 
Senor  Keno  die  from.  My  husban'  bring 
it  up  from  Chihuahua  with  the  senor's 
other  things.  Angela  she  keep  them 
locked  up  most  time,  all  the  same  she's 
jealous  some  one  will  see.  I  show  you  all 
the  things  manana  when  Angela  is  gone." 

On  the  next  day,  choosing  a  time  when 
Angela  was  in  town,  Juanita  exhib- 
ited Keno's  effects.  "She  keeps  them 
here  in  her  own  room  all  the  time,"  she 
said,  "and  often  she  cries  for  hours  over 
them  and  prays.  Oh,  senor,  take  her 
away.  I  think  she  go  loco  poco  pronto 
if  you  do  not" 

Wynne  nodded  and  looked  over  the 
things  as  one  looks  over  relics.  Sud- 
denly his  face  paled  a  little,  and  he 
began  a  closer  examination  without 
betraying  himself  to  Juanita.  At  the 
close  of  it  his  heart  was  aflame.  Every- 
thing the  future  offered  seemed  to  nar- 
row down  to  one  red  line  of  purpose. 
He  was  Wynne,  the  avenger. 

Acting  a  part  consummately,  he  fol- 
lowed Juanita  out  of  the  room,  and  went 
to  smoking  many  cigarettes  with  Pedro, 
her  husband. 

From  Pedro,  a  boy  who  had  adored 
Keno,  who  had  loved  his  questioner  for 
his  many  kindnesses,  Wynne  learned 
much  that  he  wished  to  know.  Follow- 
ing up  his  quest  for  information,  he 
Bpent  the  evening  with  Angela. 


Strange  to  say  she  was  almost  gay, 
almost  the  "Chiquita"  of  old.  "Come 
and  see  me  tomorrow  night,"  she  said, 
as  they  parted;  "I  give  a  little  party 
to  many  of  my  friends.  After  the  party 
— there  is  no  telling  what  shall  happen. 
Come  and  see  me  tomorrow  nighi>-— at 
ten  by  the  clock." 

"Tomorrow  at  ten,"  repeated  Wynne. 
"All  right,  little  woman.  I'm  surely 
coming."  Then  the  insanity  of  his 
pent  love  seized  him. 

In  the  dimness  of  the  half-light, 
Angela  had  thrown  back  her  head  as  if 
for  a  kiss.  He  brutally  kissed  her.  She 
did  not  struggle,  but  lay  against  his 
breast  for  fully  a  minute.  "Jeflf,"  she 
whispered,  "come  tomorrow  night." 
Once  again  the  man  kissed  her  passion- 
ately, Keno  forgotten,  all  forgotten  but 
his  triumph. 

A  figure  passed  him  as  he  turned  the 
corner  of  the  adobe,  a  figure  so  strangely 
familiar  that  he  was  instantly  arrested. 
As  he  stood  irresolute  a  woman's  silvery 
laugh  broke  the  still  air  and  voices, 
speaking  Spanish,  drifted  to  him. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  wheeled  and  sped 
back,  jerking  his  pistol  from  his 
pocket  as  he  ran.  In  the  doorway  of 
Keno's  house,  where  but  a  moment  ago 
lie  had  kissed  her  himself,  Angela  was 
receiving  Seljas's  kisses. 

Slowly  the  little  pocket  Colt  rose  to 
the  level  and  covered  the  unconscious 
pair.  Red  fire  seemed  to  fill  Wynne's 
brain  and  a  blood-lust  his  heart.  He 
was  there  to  kill. 

It  was  Juanita  who  saved  him.  She 
slipped  from  the  shadows  and  seized  his 
arm.  "No,  no,  no!"  she  gasped,  "wait, 
senor,  wait!" 

The  pair  in  the  doorway  disappeared. 
Wynne  shook  as  he  put  the  pistol  back 
again.  "Little  one,"  he  said  hoarsely, 
to  the  girl  at  his  side,  "what  in  God's 
name,  does  it  mean?" 

"Quien  sabe,  senor,  quien  sabeT' 
answered  Juanita,  shakily.  "I  hear  you 
go.  I  hear  him  come.  I  hear  the  seiior's 
pistol  click  as  he  run  by  me.  Ah,  senor, 
it  is  all  mucha  malo.  I  go  back  now 
lest  Pedro  come  and  find  me  not.  And 
you,  seiior,  you  also  go  home.  Manana 
may  be  we  shall  know.    A  long  time  now 
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is  Angola  vorv  j^tran^xo.  Let  us  wait, 
sefior,  for  hor  house  is  ber  house,  and  it 
is  not  for  us  to  enter  when  she  locks  the 
door." 

Wynne  S(>hered.  ''Little  one,"  he 
replied,  'HJod  bless  thee.  Tni  jiroing  now. 
Here  let  nie  kiss  thee,  child.  If  thy 
husband  knew  why  he  would  not  care. 
Go  and  sleep,  child,  and  dream  of  Ix'tter 
things  than  these.  The  world  is  not 
all  bad,  Juanita,  for  thou  art  of  it." 

And  so  the  man  turned  from  her  who 
loved  him  to  sei*,  against  tbc  <larkn('ss 
of  his  Jiight  of  sorrow,  the  face  of  a 
traitress. 

"Curse  her,'^  he  cried  to  the  stillness 
of  the  plaza,  "curse  her  for  a  Delilah  I'' 
But  under  the  shadow  of  Saint  Guada- 
lupe he  smote  his  mouth  because  of 
memory. 

(•IIAVTEU    VL 

How  Wynne  got  through  the  next  day 
lie  never  knew.  No  dissipation  the  twin 
cities  could  offer  but  he  took  part  in. 
Intuition  told  him  that  the  last  act  of 
the  drama  in  which  he  was  cast  was  on. 
,IIe  was  at  keenest  tension. 

He  w^as  far  too  ])roud  to  seek  Angela 
before  the  time  she  had  specified,  far  too 
proud  even  to  ask  questions  from  those 
who  might  tell  him  things;  at  ten  o'clock 
precisely  he  wouKl  be  at  the  McKeown 
adobe  to  learn  what  he  might,  and  to 
act  as  might  prove  necessary. 

Lights  streamed  from  the  familiar  old 
place  as  he  approjiched  it.  The  music 
of  harp,  bandurria,  and  violin  drifted 
outward.  The  house*  was  gay  with  revel- 
ry. Very  quietly  Wynne  took  his  place 
among  the  guests.  They  all  knew  him. 
Angela  received  him  with  radiant  smiles. 
She  was  gayest  of  the  gay;  Seljas,  her 
gallant  attendant  calmllero.  Ft  was  all 
8(?ttled,  some  one  told  Wynne,  for  this 
was  tiie  l)etrothal  party. 

For  an  instant  the  listener  was  par- 
alyzed, then  he  got  grip  of  himself. 
lit't  the  awful  farce  go  on.  It  was  a  farce 
now  ;  y(\s,  l"t  the  farce  go  on.  The  after- 
piece sliould  be  his. 

The  band  struck  up  for  a  dance.  With 
a  careless  smile  Wynne  j)ick(Ml  out  Juan- 
ita and  led  her  on  the  floor.  Seljas, 
with  an  exultant  grin,  extended  his  hand 


to  his  l)eautiful  fiancee.  The  air  was 
iilled  with  electricity. 

Kight  to  the  center  of  the  floor  went 
Angela  and  her  lover.  There  for  a 
moment  they  stopped.  Before  them  all 
the  man  bent  down  and  kissed  his  partner. 

Something  flashed  against  the  light 
then  and  fell  unerringly.  A  strangling, 
bubbling  death-cry  rent  the  horrified 
silence.  "Back  !  Keep  back  !"  shouted 
\Vyniu\,  as  he  leaped  to  the  slayer's  side, 
"it's  justice;  it's  justice." 

Angela  turned  to  him  with  a  strange 
smile  on  whitened  lips.  "Yes,  Senoi 
Jeir,  it  is  justice,"  she  said  in  English, 

'Wmujos,"  she  went  on  in  Spanish, 
her  voici?  ringing  clear  and  full  over  the 
silent  throng,  '*the  Sefior  McKeown,  m} 
husband,  whom  I  loved,  is  avenged. 
J  Fere" — spurning  the  corpse  of  Seljafi 
with  her  foot — "lies  his  slayer.  You  ask 
me  how  1  know.  Have  I  not  seen  the 
mark  of  his  riata  on  my  dead  love'e 
boot,  and  have  I  not  found  hairs  from 
it,  sorrel  and  white,  in  the  crack  of  mj 
dead  love's  stirrup? 

*'Amigos,  I  know  not  how  this  devil 
trailed  my  love  that  day.  I  know  not 
how  he  attained  his  purpose  and  esc^aped. 
But  there  is  no  mistake,  no  wrong 
til  in  king  on  my  part  He  tied  my 
love's  foot  with  the  rope  and  dragged 
him  to  death. 

"The  good  Senor  Wynne  did  also  find 
this  out.  Did  I  not  understand  when  he 
came  to  Pedro  Gonzales  with  many  ques- 
tions? Ah,  friends,  the  good  seiioi 
sought  to  hide  his  purpose  from  me,  and 
to  iiims<df  kill  my  husband's  slayer  in 
the  coming  of  time.  He  did  not  know 
the  heart  of  Chiquita,  though  long  has 
he   loved  her. 

''Ami (JOS,  for  long  1  waited,  fearing 
my  suspicion,  hoping  for  surer  light, 
and  I  did  pray  in  the  church  that  I 
might  learn  to  trap  this  Seljas.  My 
saints  were  good;  light  came  to  me,  and 
1  did  lure  Encarnacion  to  his  own 
betrayal.  How  1  bore  his  love-words,  ah, 
Madrcl  yes,  and  his — kisses — only  the 
Holy  .Mother  knows.  But  I  did  bear 
them  somehow.  And  then  I  waited  so 
that  his  death  should  be  sure  indeed. 

"Ainiijos,  1  have  no  more  to  tell. 
This'' — throwing  the  knife  she  had  used 
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'he   Romance  of    the    Spanish    Grants 

Rancho  El  Sur 


By  Mary  Bell 

PhoHgraph$  by  J.  B.  R.  Cooper 


T    shall    Ije    the    puj7)ose    of    these 

articles  to  select  from  the  colonial 

history  of  California  those  pictur- 

|ue    characters    who    voyaged    to    the 

Pacific  coast  long  before  the  era  of  gold, 

id    who    obtained   from    the    Spanish 

government  those  large  grants  of  land 

rhich  gave  the  United  States  a  much 

nore  substantial  hold  upon  the  territory 

?f    California    than    the    influx    of    the 

Argonauts, 

The   adventures   of   these   first   Cali- 
lornians  are  touched  with  the  glamour 
the  old  Spanish  regime.     The  eccle- 
iastic      dignity      of     the      missionary 
lurches     in     tho&e     days     won     many 
proselytes, and  stirring  roraances  resulted 
3ra   the   introduction   of  these  young 
Lnglo- Saxons  into  the  homes  of  the  old 
panish  families. 

Into    the   oldest   and    most   romantic 

irbor    of    California,    Captain    John 

loger  Cooper  sailed  in  1820,  as  master 

the  Rover.     There  is  no  more  pic- 

iresque  figure  in  the  history  of  Cali- 

lomia  than  this  adventurous  founder  of 

je  of  the  largest  ranches  of  Monterey 

3unty.     Successful    as    a    master    of 

Bssels,  as  merchant  and  as  a  rancher, 

Japtnin  Cooper  also  held  political  oflices 

nth  honor.     His  name  first  appears  in 

IP  records  of  California  when  he  sold 

lis     vessel  J     the     Rover»     to     Governor 

Lrgiielfo,  but  until  1826  Captain  Cooper 

oramandefl    the    Rover   on    voyages    to 

!3hina,  and  became  the  commercial  rival 

of     Hartnell     &     Company     in     trade. 

Becoming   a   resident   of    Monterey,   he 

was    baptized    in    the    Roman    Catholic 

cliurch  as  Juan  Bautista  Roger  Cooper 

and   married   Encaniacion   Vallejo,  the 

eister  of  General  Vallejo. 


Thus  did  the  founder  of  the  Spanish- 
American  family  of  Cooper  estaldish  his 
claim  to  the  grant  of  El  8ur,  which 
tradition  says  was  described  to  him  by 
a  friendly  Indian,  who  exhibited  val- 
uable specimens  of  quartz,  which  he 
declared  w^ere  found  in  the  almost 
inaccessible  fastnesses  where  the  wild 
cattle  of  El  Sur  ranged. 

Before  coming  into  the  posst^ssion  of 
this  estate,  Captain  Cooper  had  bought 
the  Potrero,  also  called  La  Fa ui ilia 
Sagranda,  from  Jose  Joaqnin  de  la 
Torre,  to  whom  this  ranch  was  granted 
in  1S23,  In  1833  Captain  Coof>er  was 
granted  the  MoHno  rancho  of  Sonoma. 
He  was  licensed  to  hunt  otter  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  1839  he  resumed  his 
seafaring  life  as  master  of  the  govern- 
ment schooner  California.  He  made 
many  trips  in  the  next  five  years  to  the 
Mexican  coast  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  While  sailing  the  seas,  however, 
the  captain  did  not  forget  the  benefits 
to  lip  derived  from  estates  upon  the 
land,  and  he  continued  to  acquire  grants 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. In  1840  he  obtained  land  at  San 
Francisco  and  the  Punta  de  Quintin 
rancho.  The  Nieasio  rancho  was  granted 
to  him  in  1844. 

In  1848  he  commanded  the  Eliza- 
beth; in  1849  he  made  voyages  to  China 
as  captain  of  the  Eveline,  but  when 
California  became  a  state  of  the  Union 
Captain  Cooper  abandoned  the  sea.  He 
served  as  harbor  master  in  ifonterey 
during  1851,  and  in  the  same  year  estal*- 
lished  his  claim  to  the  Bolsas  ilolina 
and  El  Sur  ranchos. 

The  picturesque  adobe  homestead  of 
the  Coopers  was  in  Monterey.  It  becanie 
the  lieadquarters  for  the  organization  of 
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the  fo reisers  when  the  nuitirKvrs  took 
Monterev  in  1830  and  cried  out  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  and  Americans, 
Captain  Cooper  was  eho&c^n  commander 
of  tlie  company  which  spiked  the  guns 
at  the  Presidio  and  ordered  tiie  surren- 
der of  the  Mexican  soldiers  and  their 
commander,  Soils,  It  was  in  this  hous<.» 
thai  Dona  Jos<»fa,  the  daughter  of 
Joaquin  Carrillo,  of  San  Diego,  was 
placed  in  the  care  of  Captain  Cooper, 
while  Captain  Fitch,  the  young  Anier- 
ican  sailor,  fought  and  won  hig  haltle 
with  the  ecclesiastics,  who  claimed  that 
his  marriage  with  the  young  Spanish 
heauty  was  illegal. 

In  1800  Captain  Cooper  moved  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  died  in  1873 
in  his  eightieth  year.  Bom  in  the 
Alderney  islands  to  the  buffeting  of  the 
winds  of  the  English  channel,  raised  in 
Boston,  fostered  during  his  bachelor- 
hood by  the  seas  of  all  lands,  welcomed 
by  a  Spanish  fannily  upon  his  marriage, 
Captjiin  Juan  Bauti&ta  Cooper  strikingly 
represents  those  romantic  figures  con- 
cerned in  the  conquest  of  the  Latins  by 


I 


thai 


the  Angk)-Saxnns.  It  was  through 
invitation  that  Thomas  Oliver  Lark 
his  half-lirothcr,  came  to  Monterey. 
T^rkin,  another  man  conspicuouB  in  the 
hislory  of  California,  married  tlie  first 
American  woman  tliat  lived  in  Califor- 
nia, and  their  child  was  the  first  born  of 
American  parents  in  California. 

With  the  death  of  Doiia  Encarnac 
Vallejo  de  CoofHT  in  IIHH,  al! 
was  typically  Sf«iTiish  passed  from  the 
Cooper  family,  J.  B.  H,  Coop€*r,  the 
grandson  and  namesake  of  the  founder 
of  the  family,  lives  in  Monterey  during 
ttie  summer.  The  cross,  eotnnieraorating 
the  landing  of  Father  Junipero,  is  near 
enough  to  his  home  for  the  date  to 
he  read  on  the  arms  of  the  white  wooden 
sign ;  an  ohl  whaling  station  and  the 
first  brick  building  erected  in  California 
are  opposite;  the  old  adobe  eustoin 
house  and  the  theater  are  near,  while 
the  ruins  of  the  Presidio,  overlooking 
Montei^ey  hay,  are  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  away.  There  is  little  to  remind 
one  of  the  old  Spanish  regime  either  in 
the  town  houses  of  the  Coopers  or  npoii 
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the  old  Spanisli  grnnt.     Save  in  a  soft 
Spanish  rmine  eoinbiaed  witli  the  harsher 
Anglo-Saxon  .*onnd  of  Cooper,  the  name 
of  a  Yiiquern,  or  in  the  eonibination  of  a 
Spanish  with  an  English  word  to  desig- 
nate   a    place,    the    old    traditions    are 
unmarked.      The    rancho    is    more    fre- 
nently  referred  to  ai>  **The  Sur''  than 
s    ''El    Sur."    The   little    river    which 
larks  the  most  northern  point  of  the 
[•Tanch,  and  the  larger  one  whieh  empties 
ntn  the  wean  almost  opposite  the  8ur 
llnek.  are  called  the  T/iti!e  Sur  and  the 
Big  Snr. 

Fro 01  the  trail  high  npon  the  Santa 
Lneia  monn tains,  one  11m y  look  down 
over  thickly  wooded  and  grassy  slopes 
to  the  sheltered  plain,  bordered  hy  the 
tlnetiiating  whit^  edge  of  the  ocean. 
The  heaving  and  foaming  turbulence 
of  the  Big  Siir,  whore  it  joins  the 
ocean »  can  be  seen  from  these  heights. 
Almost  half  way  hetween  the  bluff,  above 
which  stajid  the  mountains,  and  the 
ocean,  in  one  of  the  hushed  places,  the 


home-hiiilder  erected  his  dwelling  from 
shafts  of  the  seqnoias.  The  stately 
Spanish  lady,  his  wife,  never  visitad  the 
house  in  the  wilderness,  but  one  can 
fancy  that  the  captain  phmted  the 
s])reading  rose-hush,  which  is  still  aflame 
with  pink  blossoms  every  month  of  the 
year,  for  Dona  Encarnacion  to  enjo}^ 
The  house  still  stands,  wiodowless  and 
doorless,  behind  the  long  windbreak  of 
eucalypts,  the  only  foreigners?  among 
the  trees  that  grow  from  the  month 
of  the  Little  Snr  tx>  Cooper's  Point.  In 
the  days  when  wild  cattle  roamed  over 
the  range,  the  branding  was  done  in  a 
stockade  near  the  log  house.  Now  rodeos 
are  held  in  less  suhstantial  corrals. 

The  old  Spanish  grants  were  ruled 
in  an  almost  feudal  style,  and  Captain 
Cooper  maintained  a  state  as  undisputed 
upon  his  rancho  as  upon  the  decks  of 
his  vessel.  The  vacpieros  were  furnished 
with  comfortable  houses,  and  his  son, 
J.  B.  n.  Cooper,  built  them  a  dance- 
hall   which   is  used  bv  the  dest:endants 
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of  the  first  vaqueros  in  the  eervice 
of  the  family*  The  furnishings  have 
been  somewhat  demolished  during  tlie 
suppers  held  after  the  fandan*;o&  by 
the  gay-hearted  Spanish  cowboys  and 
their  sweethearts,  but  no  weather  is  too 
storniy  to  bring  many  high-heeled  boots 
to  keep  time  to  the  accordion  and  the 
guitar  in  the  old  dance-hall  of  the 
raneho. 

El  Sur,  which  orig-inally  covered 
about  10,000  acres/ was  divided  into  four 
parts  upon  the  death  of  Captain  Cooper, 
and  the  first  section  came  into  the  hands 
of  his  son,  J.  B.  H.  Cooper,  Since  the 
deaths  of  J.  B.  IT.  Cooper  and  Dona 
Vallejo  de  Cooper,  the  grant  has  come 
into  the  possession  of  Mrs,  J,  B.  IL 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Wohler,  Mrs.  Molera  and 
their  children.  Three  beautiful  ranch- 
houses  have  been  erected  on  the  divisions 
of  the  grant.  The  largest  of  the  dairies 
is  upon  the  first  section,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Martha  Cooper, 


Mrs.  Cooper  personally  oversees 
work  on  the  ranch.  She  has  add 
9 DO  acres  to  her  original  portion  of 
2,591  acres,  and  is  constantly  increasing 
the  stock,  constructing  new  pastures  and 
eon  verting  more  of  the  fertile  meadow- 
land  into  cultivated  fields.  About  200 
aerr^s  are  planted  in  hay,  and  80  acres 
yield  corn,  beets  and  pumpkins  for  fall 
food.  There  are  about  1,000  head  of 
cattle  on  Ilnnch  No.  1,  about  500  of 
those  being  milk  cows.  About  100  steers 
are  sold  to  the  biitdier  every  year,  and 
175  pigs  went  to  market  in  11)01.  There 
are  200  stock  hogs.  The  horses  used 
by  the  vaqueros  are  raised  on  the  ranch. 

Mrs.  Cooper's  buildings  are  unusually 
attractive  and  uniform  in  construction. 
There  is  a  large  two-story,  broad-galleried 
house,  with  three  bathrooms,  an  unusual 
luxury  for  a  home  situated  thirty  miles 
from  a  town.  There  are  three  dwelling 
houses  for  the  men,  two  dairies  and 
three   bams,   the  smallest   holding   100 
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tons  of  hay.    There  are  twenty-five  miles  intervals  through  forests  of  pine,  red- 

of  fencing,  three  calf  pastures,  and  two  wood,  laurel,  tan-bark  oak,  madrona  and 

day   and   two   night   pastures   for   the  birch.     The  roadside  is  bordered  with 

cows.     The  ranch  is  stocked  with  Dur-  ferns  and,   in  early   February,  seventy 

ham  and  Holstein  cattle.  varieties  of  wild  flowers  were  counted 

Mrs.     Cooper     is    enthusiastic    over  during  a  drive  to  the  ranch, 
ranching,  and  is  rightfully  proud  of  the  Upon  a   rock  rising  about   300   feet 

income  from  the  sale  of  her  cattle  and  from  the  sea,  a  $100,000  lighthouse  was 

cheese.  built  about  ten  years  ago.     Moro  light- 

The  road  to  El  Sur  is  a  remarkable  house  is  on  Point  Sur,  which  is  one 
piece  of  engineering.  It  winds  along  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
the  bluff  of  the  wild  broken  coast,  with  coast  line.  Another  landmark  easily 
the  waves  dashing  high  over  the  rocks,  found  upon  the  map  is  El  Pico  Blanco, 
The  first  glimpse  of  the  grant  is  obtained  which  is  3,660  feet  high.  Above  the 
from  an  immense  elevation,  with  two  green,  wooded  hills  in  front  of  the  ranch- 
great  canyons  opening  toward  the  ocean  house,  this  mountain  of  marble  rises, 
on  either  side.  The  narrow  road,  which  while  the  branches  of  giant  redwoods 
winds  up  and  down  mountain  sides  so  beat  slowly  and  rhythmically  to  the 
precipitously  that  one  involuntarily  chant  of  the  winds  and  the  song  of  the 
catches  breath  at  the  turns,  passes  at  Little  Sur. 
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QUESTION 

You  read  my  palm  and  showed  without  a  blunder, 
That  you  were  perfect  mistress  of  the  art; 

You  read  my  palm  so  well,  I  can't  but  wonder 
Could  you  perhaps  have  also  read  my  heart. 

— Miranda  Stranahan  Brainerd, 

ANSWER 

I  read  your  palm;    perhaps  I  was  presuming 

To  boldly  seek  to  penetrate  your  soul 
I  read  your  palm;   now  here,  now  there  assuming 

A  missing  line  to  form  the  perfect  whole. 

I  found  the  virtues,  courage,  resignation. 

And  of  the  human  frailties  just  a  few; 
Scorn  of  evil  and  love's  deathless  aspiration, 

Clearly  written; — but  I  failed  to  find  just  you! 

But  sometimes  through  the  mists  that  round  us  stealing 

Keep  us,  amid  the  many,  so  alone, 
We  stretch  our  hands  before  us,  blindly  feeling, 

And  in  the  darkness  reach  and  touch  our  own. 

I  read  your  palm;    ah  me,  by  tears  and  sorrow 

We  hold  our  vision  of  the  perfect  part! — 
I  read  your  palm;    but  in  the  great  tomorrow 

It  may  be  I  shall  also  read  your  heart. 

— Mary  Page  OreenUaf. 
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The  Story  of  Visalia 


By  K.  L.  Mexefee 


IN  the  olden  time  when  California 
was  young,  midway  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
the  logic  of  environments  and  events 
decreed  there  should  be  a  settlement ;  and 
Visalia,  one  of  the  oldest  interior  towns 
of  the  state,  came  into  existence.  For 
here  at  that  time,  with  barren  wastes  to 
northward  and  southward,  lay  like  an 
oasis  the  vast  delta  of  the  Kaweah  river. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  thousand-acre 
groves  of  oaks,  amongst  cottonwood 
and  willow  and  alder,  the  rank  lush 
meadow  grasses  grew,  a  veritable  para- 
dise for  the  stockman;  for  here  could 
be  rested  and  fattened  the  northbound 
herds.  And,  as  it  was  found  that  the 
rich  river-bottom  soil  produced  abund- 
antly of  the  farmers  staples,  and  that 
the  production  of  wheat  on  the  outlying 
plains  was  profitable,  the  settlement 
thrived  and  prospered.  Thus,  finding 
within  it«»lf  provision  for  the  peace  and 
plenty  of  it.s  limited  po])ulation,  and 
(until  the  first  laying  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  tracks)  cut  off  from  the  main 
line  of  travel  and  sequestered  from  the 


nervous     stress     of     modern     progress, 
Visalia  was  quietly  content. 

For  many  years  the  old  ways  and  old 
methods  seemed  good  to  the  settlers. 
Amid  the  groves  the  flocks  and  herds 
roamed  and  multiplied,  and  in  the 
eastward  Sierra  lay  great  summer  ranges. 
But  there  came  a  day — surprisingly  long 
in  coming  it  was — when  men  from  the 
north,  from  the  older  deciduous  fruit- 
growing sections  of  the  Santa  Clara  and 
Solano,  saw  with  amaze  the  phenom- 
enal growth  and  astonishing  yield  of  the 
trees  in  the  small  orehanis  planted  in 
the  virgin  delta  by  the  pioneers.  The 
day  also  came  when  men  from  the  south 
noted  the  warm  belt  along  the  low 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra,  and  the 
striking  suitability  of  its  soil  for  citrus 
culture,  and  ascertained  the  existence 
there  of  und(»rground  streams  of  water 
close  to  the  surface  and  of  great  volume. 
And,  too,  men  came  from  the  east  who, 
noting  the  evergreen  feed  and  the  mild 
rliniato,  saw  in  imagination  the  stock 
rancli  transformed  into  a  hundred  dairy 
farms.  World-traveled  men  penetrated 
the  high   Sierra   to  the  eastward,  and 
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saw  and  told  their  fellows  of  a  region  of 
scenic  grandeur  equal  to  Hie  Alps;  of 
Yosemite's  rivaling  the  Merced;  and 
of  a  vast  forest  of  giant  Sequoias. 
_Then  came  great  cliane'es*.  And,  if 
l>wlv%  }'et  the  inoi-e  surely,  a  far- 
fraehing  revolution  took  place;  a  revo- 
lution not  alone  in  methods  and  cultnres, 
in  pur:^uit8  and  avocations,  in  railway 
facilities  and  modes  of  communication, 
hut  in  men,  in  ideas  and  ideals. 

Today  Visalia  stands  as  county-s<}at 
of  the  three-niil!iori-;u  re  domain  of 
Tulare  county,  a  distrd>uting  center  for 
a  wide  area  including  many  small 
towns,  and  a  &hipping  center  of  a 
ri c h  and  d  i  vers i  ti ed  I  r i  bu  t a  ry  e o n n t  ry 
—a  motlero  city,  Thruugli  it  daily 
pas8  twenty  passenger  trains.  An  elec- 
tric road  now  huilding  is  to  connect  it 
with  neighboring  to\sms  and  the  citrus 
belt,  A  greater  value  of  fruits,  fresh, 
dried  and  canned,  yearly  leaves  its  marts 
than  goes  from  any  other  town  of  similar 
size  in  the  state.  Yet  a  little  furtlier 
knowledge  of  the  past  changes,  the 
presi^nt  ct>ndition,  and  the  futurt^  possi- 
bilities of  tho  couutrv  is  necessarv  liefore 


the  stranger  can  realize  tJie  advantages 
that  A^isalia  possesses. 

The  waters  of  the  Kaweah  and  its 
brauchj  the  St.  John,  have  been  dammed 
and  diverted  into  a  score  of  canals  and 
water-ways,  so  that  upon  eome  hundred 
ttiousand  acres  in  Visalia's  immediate 
vicinity  is  laid  a  network  of  ditcheg. 
Thus  its  contiguous  territory  for  many 
miles  in  each  direction  is  rendered  irri- 
gable and  capable  of  intensive  culture. 

Farther  up  the  Kaweah  the  stream  has 
been  yoked  to  the  dynanu^,  and  the 
electric  power  thus  engendered  is  dis- 
tributed to  Yiaalia,  its  neighboring 
towns,  and  through  the  citrus  belt.  In 
this  thermal  region,  the  earliest  in  fioi it- 
bearing  in  the  state,  many  thousands 
of  acres  have  been  planted  to  oranges 
and  lemons.  About  one  fourth  of  this 
acreage  is  now  in  bearmg,  and  required 
for  its  shipment  the  past  season  1,250 
cars.  Ab  from  this  district  was  shipped 
the  first  car  to  leave  California  for  the 
eastern  market;  as  the  quality  of 
fruit  produced  equals  the  best  any- 
whem;  and  as  besides  tire  present 
groves  lie  thousands  of  acres  of  like  soil. 
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similarly  easy  of  irrigation  and  held  at 
reasonable  prices,  the  future  of  this  dis- 
trict can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Here, 
by  the  pressure  of  an  electric  button, 
water  spreads  itself  upon  the  land 
entirely  at  the  will  of  the  husliandmou. 
There  are  no  droutlas,  no  ai?sessmentti, 
no  law  suits. 

Nearer  Visalia  in  the  delta  belt,  some 
half  dozen,  principally  local  Joint-stock 
corporations,  have  brought  into  bearing 
between  two  and  three  thousand  acres 
of  deciduous  fruits:  and  individual 
growers,  in  plots  of  ten  acres  up\vards, 
fi?e  or  six  thousand  acres  more.  Thou- 
sands of  acres,  too,  have  t)een  devoted 
to  alfalfa,  which  in  this  delta  fields 
greater  crops  than  in  almost  any  other 
eection.  So  dair}ing,  hog  and  fann 
etock-raising  have  been  taken  up  by 
hundreds  of  fanoers.  Butter,  condensed 
railk  and  cream  are  added  to  the  county 
prod  net  ionsi,  and  fat  hogs  and  cattle  are 
shipped  almost  daily  in  lots  of  from  one 
to  ten  carloads.  The  blossoms  of  orchard, 
alfalfa  field  and  orange  grove,  together 
with  those  of  the  natural  honey-produ- 


cing plants,  have  attracted  bee  men,  and 
the  county  ranks  among  the  greatest 
honey-producing  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

The  county  roads  have  received  a  more 
than  usual  degree  of  attention,  scores 
of  miles  being  oiled ;  and  each  year  sees 
a  greater  mileage  in  permanent  good 
condition.  I?nral  fn?e  deliver}*  of  mail 
has  been  established,  and  farmers*  lines 
of  telephones  place  the  country  residents 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Visa  ha 
in  iNpeaking  distance  of  each  other  and 
the  county-seat 

The  United  States  government  has  set 
aside  a  large  Sierra  area  as  a  national 
park;  and  for  the  Giant  Forest,  Lnilt 
at  great  cost  a  magnificent  mountain 
road,  and  placed  rangers,  forest  wardens 
and  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  protect  its 
treasures  and  guard  its  preserves.  The 
Visalia  Board  of  Trade,  in  connection 
with  the  county  supervisors,  has 
improved  or  made  good  trails  to  the 
principal  points  of  scenic  interest  in 
the  mountains,  rendering  them  compara- 
tive! v  easy  of  access. 
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Every  city  has  an  individuality.    That 
of  Vii^ajia  is  strohg.    Pooplecl  largely  by 
i^the  older  type  of  Californian,  with  his 
sterling  virtues  of  hospitolit>',  sociability 
land  good  fellowship;   with  his  contented 
Idisposition  and  his  easy-going,  iive-and- 
let-live    policy*    no   eager    scramble    for 
dollars  and  opportunities  has  befm  seen 
Ihere;  no  get-rich  schemes  have  flourished, 
[no    boora    has    swelled    and    collapsed* 
^lejid  with  this  type  the  newer  arrivals, 
>f  whom  jnany  are  men  of  wealth,  brains, 
lenergy  and  acumen,  aud  you  have  the 
Iclass   of   men   and   women   that   makes 
[Visalia  what  it  is  today;    first  perhaps 
city  of  sociability^  then  a  city  that  is 
live,  progressive  and  modern;  a  city  clean 
[•and  sanitary,  a  city  beautiful  and  home- 
like;  a  city  commercial,  where  business 
^is  good  and  future  prospects  encourage. 
The  city  water,  pumped  from  a  great 
depth  in  ample  supply,  has  been  proved 
bby    analysis    absokiteiy    pure    and    free 
ffrom     bacteria.     The     niynicipaUt}'     is 
lighted  by  electricity  brought  from  the 
mountains  by  the  3It.   Wliitney  Power 
Company,  and   power,  as  w^ell,  is  fur- 


nished at  reasonable  rates.  The  streets 
far  into  the  suburbs  are  sufficiently 
illuminated.  The  business  streets  are 
paved  with  an  asphalt  concrete  of  the 
most  durable  character.  Sidewalks,  when 
not  of  cement,  are  wide,  clean  and 
sanded.  Street  sweeping  is  so  prompt, 
thorough  and  frequent,  that  Visalia  is 
one  of  th<^  cleanest  cities  in  the  state. 

The  new  sewer  system  is  a  source  of 
great  pride.  Built  in  accordance  with 
the  most  modern  sanitary  engines? ring 
principles  at  a  cost  of  $110,000,  it  is 
complete  in  every  particular.  Every  lot 
is  reached  and  a  population  of  lO/iOO 
provided  for.  Septic  tanks  deodorize 
and  a  city  sciwer  farm  disposes  proiStably 
of  its  sewagft,  ^ 

Education,  from  kindergarten  to  prep- 
aration for  college,  is  provided  and  is 
on  a  par  with  the  best.  The  high  school 
is  accredited  to  the  state  university,  and 
is  located  in  a  handsome  brick  building 
surrounded  by  beautiful  and  weltkept 
grounds. 

The  Visalia  Board  of  Trade  has  a 
membership  of  125  and  is  active,  alert 
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and  fner^otic.  It  has  extended  sidewalks 
and  pavements,  improved  streets,  seeured 
new  county  roads  and  rights  of  way 
for  new  railroads;  it  piirchasi»d  through 
subscription  the  site  for  the  public 
library,  and  expended  $1,000  on  moun- 
tain trails;  through  its  efforts  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Commercial  Association 
was  organized,  which  materially  benefit-ed 
the  valley;  congressional  appropriations 
have  been  secured,  rail  and  mail  services 
bettered,  the  city  and  county  advertised 
in  numl)erless  ways,  and  in  conjiection 
with  the  County  Board  of  Trade  exhibits 
of  products  have  been  collected  and 
maintained  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco. 

The  vernal  appearance  of  Visalia,  so 
gladdening  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  is 
due  only  in  part  to  the  care  bestowed 
upon  its  lawns  and  gardens.    True,  these 


Jetaamine  and  rose  garland  tc4th  green 


and  croicn  with  bloaaom^  iraUa  and  cottagea 


are  well  kept  and  carefully 
tended;  true  also  that  in 
many  instances  spacious 
grounds  are  beautified  by  all 
the  arts  of  the  gardener;  and 
true,  too,  that  there  is  not  a 
street  in  Visalia  but  is  lined 
on  either  side  by  shade  trees; 
aside  from  this,  however,  ver- 
dure and  growth  and  bloom 
are  here  scarcely  lobe  checked. 
Many  of  the  natural  grasses 
stay  green  throughout  the 
summer.  Unwatered  and  un- 
til led,  the  jessamine  and  the 
ros(*  leap  forth  and  garland 
with  green  aTul  crown  with  blossom  the 
walls  and  cottages.  Variety,  too,  assists 
to  please  the  eye,  for,  as  among  the  shade 
trees  grow  side  by  side  the  magnolia, 
the  fir,  and  the  oak. 

With  twenty  daily  passenger  trains 
running  on  admirably  arranged  sched- 
ules, its  railway  facilities  are  excellent. 
Kound  trips  from  neighboring  railway 
towns  to  the  county-seat,  or  vice  versa, 
may  be  made  without  inconvenience  to 
business  in  a  day.  Xow  consider  the 
other  aids  to  facile  communication :  the 
(dectric  road,  rural  telephones  and  mail 
delivery,  and  the  oiled  roads,  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that  here  ought  to  be 
good  business. 

There  is;  three  banks  find  handling 
Visalia's  finances  profitable;  the  depos- 
its aggn^gate  about  $1,000,000;  a  flour 
mill,  two  planing  mills,  an  ice  factory, 
a  foundry,  a  brick  yard,  lime 
works,  and  a  milk-condens- 
ing establishment  are  among 
its  many  manufacturing  en- 
ter pris<^s. 

From  early  summer  till 
late  fall  however,  the  fruit 
business  taxes  the  energies 
of  its  inhabitants  to  their 
utmost,  as  also  those  of  a 
floating  population  (in  and 
near  the  city),  of  several 
thousand  people. 

The  canneries  at  Visalia 
employ  from  600  to  800 
hands!  and  have  a  capacity 
of  100,000  cans  per  day,  and 
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ptit  up  a  larger  pack  uf  poarlus 
by  several  thousand  cases^,  than 
10  any  other  town  in  the  state. 
From  four  to  eight  earloaik  of 
freiih  fruit  are  daily  despat^^hed 
to  the  eastern  markets,  an^l 
from  one  to  two  carloads  to  Ijo^ 
.'Vngeles,  About  200  women 
and  girls  are  Required  in  the 
preparation  of  these  shipment:>. 
Three  of  tlie  lar^pst  packers  of 
California  dried  frnits  are 
located  here,  and  have  plants 
with  the  modem  machinery 
and  facilities  requisite  to  hand- 
ling the  enonnons  product. 
Smaller  packers  operate  here, 
and  eastern  hons4:*s  and  other  California 
packers  send  agents  who  buy  in  carload 
lots  direct  from  the  grower.  About  t>00 
ears  of  fifteen  tons  each  of  dried  fmit 
are  shi]»ped  annually  from  hcre. 

This  activity  in  the  town,  coupled 
with  the  greater  demands  of  the  fruit- 
growers in  the  surroundinir  country, 
causes,  during  this  season,  a  phenomenal 
rush  of  Vjusiness  tliat  is  Mi  in  every 
trade  and  every  mercanlile  pursuit. 
This  is  well  indicated  by  the  statement 
of  one  bank  that  its  average  daily  move- 
ment of  money  (taking  a  thirty-day 
period)  was  $40,692:21  |ier  (ky.  During 
this  period  more  salesmen  and  deiivery- 
nien  are  required;  the  butcher  rises 
earlier,  and  the  bank  clerk  must  work 
later.  Good  wages  are  paid.  Money  is 
easily  made  and  freely  spent. 

Yisalia  boasts  of  the  lowest 
death  rate  of  any  city  in  the 
state,  the  records  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past  showing 
that  it  is  but  7  pQv  l.OOti. 
This  low  tU'ath  rate  is  due 
to  its  excellent  climatic  eon* 
ditions,  its  jjerfect  sanitation, 
its  singular  freedom  from 
epidemics  and  zymotic  dis- 
eases, and  the  rarity  of  fatal 
diseases^  such  as  pneumonia 
and  t}T)hoid.  The  adjacent 
mountains  afford  many 
health-giving  springs,  among 
which  Deer  Creek  Hot 
Springs,  both  for  recreation 
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and  recuperation,  ranks  witli  the  best  to 
be  found   in  the  st^ite. 

Visiilia's  chief  attraction  has  been 
omitted.  Beyond  its  Italy  lie  its  Alps; 
and  within  the  Sierra  ref^ion  which  lies 
due  east  of  it  is  embraced  Mt,  Whitney, 
the  highest  peak  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  score  of  others  higher  than  the 
Matterliorn;  the  Giant  Fore&t  contain- 
ing the  largest  tree  in  the  vvorhl  and 
itself  the  only  forest  of  giant  Sequoia; 
the  Kings  and  Kern  canyons,  whose 
titanic  heights  and  abysmal  depths  make 
uf  them  scenic  attractions  second  to 
none.  Here  are  found  magnitieent  pine 
and  lir  forests,  clear  of  omlerbrush, 
stretching  unbroken  league  upon  league. 
Here  are  in  abundance  glacial  lakes  and 
meadows  of  exceeding  lieauty,  and  here 
are  the   finest   trout-hshin«^   ^^^rounds  in 
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the  world.  Access  to  this  region  is  now 
easy.  Tri-weekly  stages  connect  Visalia 
with  Giant  Forest,  fifty-seven  miles  to 
the  northeast,  and  with  Mineral  King, 
about  the  same  distance  due  east.  Dis- 
tant a  day's  journey  from  the  forest  is 
the  famous  gorge  of  the  Kings  river. 

Mineral  King  is  a  mountain  valley  at 
an  elevation  of  8,000  feet  near  the  source 
of  the  Kaweah.  With  its  invigorating 
summer  climate,  its  thermal  and  mineral 
springs,  its  abundant  pasturage,  its 
position  near  several  mountain  lakes,  and 
within  easy  reach  of  splendid  trout- 
fishing  and  deer  and  grouse-hunting,  it 
is  an  ideal  summer  resort.  From  it  the 
visitor  outfits  for  the  trip  to  the  famous 
canyon  of  the  Kern,  the  renowned  fishing 
grounds  of  the  Kem  river  and  lakes, 
and  Mt.  Whitney  and  the  higher  Sierra. 
At  present  from   500  to  1,500  people 
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annually  visit  each  of  these 
resorts,  but  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  government  road 
the  Giant  Forest  will  doui)t- 
less  attract  a  greater  number. 
In  all  this  vast  wonder- 
filled  area  the  visitor  may 
wander  as  he  pleases;  no 
beaten  route  must  be  follow- 
ed, no  guidebook  directs  his 
course.  Guides  may  be  pro- 
cured but  are  unneeded.  The 
mountain  map  and  well- 
marked  trail  pilot  him  safely. 
"The  world  is  all  before  him 
where  to  choose  his  place  of 
rest  or  night's  abode." 

Perhaps  he  follows  the  Kaweah  from 
the  valley  where,  shorn  of  power  and 
strength  by  the  irrigator,  it  pitifully 
creeps;  or  to  its  lower  mountain  reaches 
where,  a  brawling  torrent,  it  exults  in 
mad  dash  and  splashing  leap  and  thun- 
derous roar,  and  on  and  up  to  where, 
from  beneath  an  arch  of  snow,  it  first 
ventures  forth  into  the  world. 

Perhaps  he  rides,  as  he  may,  a  full 
day's  journey  in  a  forest  of  cedar  and 
pine  and  fir  and  tamarack;  in  a  forest 
fair  and  noble,  with  no  underbrush  to 
obstruct  the  view  of  serried  ranks,  with 
here  dense  gloom,  there  the  glinting 
sunlight  struggling  through  the  high- 
swung  branches,  anon  the  opening  vista 
whence  gleams  the  foam  of  cascade,  is 
seen  the  glitter  of  snowy  peak,  and  are 
revealed  the  columns  and  battalions 
innumerable  of  the  forest's 
reserves.  And  riding  thus; 
the  pathway  soft,  springy, 
shaded^  of  gentle  slope  and 
curve,  at  the  day's  end  he 
comes  to  rest  in  a  mountain 
meadow,  a  meadow  so  green 
that  the  fairest  lawn  is  shamed. 
Perhaps  he  goes  fishing. 
^^^m  Now  to  speak  of  fishing  in 
^^^  these  confines  is  a  delicate 
1  matter.  Yet,  the  truth  be- 
J  ing  known  sometimes  to  be 
A  stranger  than  fiction,  a  few 
modest  statements  are  ven- 
tured. Almost  all  of  the 
streams  in  these  higher  Sierra 
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not  known  to  contain  trout 
from  time  immemorial  have 
been  stocked  with  trout.  Pro- 
tJ3cted  by  the  inaccessihility  of 
their  habitat  during  much  of 
the  year,  the  fi?h  have  thrived 
and  multiplied  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  in  the  Little  Kern 
and  similar  streams  the  nsnal- 
ly  wary  trout  leaps  to  the 
angler's  hook  ere  it  touches  thr 
water  and  the  frving-pan  is 
much  easier  fiMed  than  it  is 
emptied.  In  the  larger  streams 
and  mountain  lakes  they  at- 
tain an  enormous  size.  An- 
glers long  for  a  regiment  to  dispose 
of  their  catch,  and  are  compelled  to 
return  all  biit  the  larger  specimens  to 
t!ie  waters.  And  if,  using  lightest  tackle 
and  discarding  the  enticing  bait,  the 
sportsman  succeed  in  luring  one  of  the 
more  wary  ohl-timerSj  and  after  hours  of 
struggle  land  (as  is  done  every  season) 
the  twenty-four  to  twenty-six-inch  speci- 
men, he  will  surelv  have  the  time  of 
his  life. 

Perhaps  the  traveler  loves  flowers. 
From  the  sun-kisscd  slope  bej^ide  the 
orange  grove,  where  poppies  and  forget- 
me-nots  blend  in  harmonic  color,  to  the 
sheltered  sriow- bordered  spot  beneath  the 
outmost  rank  of  sugar-pine  where  the 
crimson  snow-plant  unfolds  its  waxen 
bells,  is  a  far  cry.  Yet  a  day's  drive 
compasses  it ;  and,  as  the  flora  of  distant 
zones  are  thus  cotmected  in  tliis  narrow 

belt,    a    wealth,    beauty    and 

liversity  of  bloom  almost  in- 
edible presents  itself. 
Or  the  traveler  may  visit 
that  famed  Kings  Hiver  can- 
yon where  flows  the  stream 
in  its  narrow  wooded  vale, 
entrenched  by  granite  but- 
tresses 2,000  feet  high.  From 
its  sentinel  peak  on  the  wall, 
1,500  feet  higher,  he  may 
o'erlook  its  depths,  view  the 
distant  summits  of  Brewer 
and  TjTidall  and  Kings,  with 
their  scores  of  flanking  tow- 
ers, listen  to  the  deafening 
roar  of  cataracts,  and  trace 


beneath   the  Mhadt  of  thousand-^ere  jjrovta 


of  oak^ 


in  one  glance  from  glistening  snow-iield 
to  timibling  cascade  the  sources  of  onr 
water  power. 

He  may  visit  Whitney,  crowning  fort 
of  all,  opposing  to  the  east  a  wall  abso- 
lutely impregnable,  14,898  feet  high,  but 
to  its  friends  from  the  west  oflfering  an 
easy  approach.  He  may  stand  here,  upon 
the  highest  eminence  in  the  United 
States,  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
look  down,  and  yet  down  almost  to  its 
lowest  level  into  Death  valley.  About 
him  lies  perpetual  snow,  the  very 
source  of  life  for  the  blooming  western 
valley;  visible  below  liim  lies  the  vale 
upon  which  perpetual  drouth  has  laid 
the  hand  of  death. 

And  surely  he  will  visit  the  Giant 
Forest,  Nature,  so  lavish  with  her 
creations  of  beauty  and  magnitude  and 
wonder,    has    scattered    them    over    the 


The 
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and  iHvcried  ifiliJ  eatuUa  for  irriQaHng  purpotea 
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globe.  As  if  chary  of  lior  greatest,  how- 
evi^r,  tiierc  is  bnt  one  Niagara;  and  there 
is  but  one  fort^st  of  giant  Sequoias. 
There  are  other  groves.  There  are  the 
Calaveras  and  the  Mariposa,  but  among 
the  3,0(D0  giants  of  larger  growth  and 
the  regiments  of  a  younger  generation 
gathered  here  in  this  field  of  ten  sqnare 
miles  whieh  they  have  chosen,  those 
groves  might  be  placed  and  entirely  lost. 
Among  these  forest  peers,  near  the  center 
of  his  kingdom,  stands  the  monarch 
whieh  men  have  dubbed  the  (teneral 
Shennaii.  Thi^  ti^^e  measures  UN)  feet 
ill  cirenm  fere  nee  and  305  in  lieight, 
and  is  the  hirgest  known.  As  lord  in 
waiting— noble,  hut  not  of  royal  blood — 
the  proud  and  dignified  sugar-pine 
stands  by;  and  the  silver  fir,  stately 
too,  is  present  at  the  imperial  eouncil. 
And  the  children  too  are  here;  royal 
babes  in  long  clothes  of  Init  fifteen  or 


twenty  years*  and  lads  of  a  humlred,  and 
the  young  men  of  from  ten  to  tifteen 
hundred  years-— see  how  straight  and 
strong  and  supple  they  are;  and  so  tall 
— why,  ec»me  look  above  the  head  of  the 
king.  How  well  their  simple  suits  of 
russet  become  their  fine  figures,  and 
how  well  they  carry  themselves.  How 
true  anrl  loyal  they  are,  and  see  how 
they  protect  their  inferiors  and  shelter 
them  from  the  sun  and  storm.  No 
wonder;  for  the  most  royal  blood  of 
earth  is  in  their  veins. 

And  as  a  ''eat  may  look  at  a  king,'* 
S4^  even  man  may  invade  this  pleasure 
garden  of  immortals.  The  more  than 
regal  liplendor  and  magnificence  of  their 
pa  laches  he  may  see;  he  may  quaH  the 
sparkling  drink  that  quenches  their 
thirst  and  breathe  the  exhilarating  air 
that  they  inhale.  He  may  sleep  upon 
tire    sacred    ground     whereon     lie    the 
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Moore,  pho' 
raoM  THra  porxi  hunprbos  of  tons  of  dried  and  ca.xnbd  iiiL n  aul  :>.iiiiii:LJ  ansuallt 

Fruit  trees  bending,  breaking  low 
Where  the  shaded  watcra  flow; 
Fig   trees   burdened    more   tlmn   uH 
Letting   luscious    treasures   fall? 
Grapes    of   E»cliol,    purpling.    sweet» 
In   their   Jeafy    low   retreat; 
Golden    gleams    among    the    trees — 
Apples   of   HeBperides. 


TULARE 

"Old  Tulare,"   loved   and   fair. 
Memory   keeps   it  in   her  care. 
To   my   loving  eyes   it  soemB 
Firmament  of  fonde-st  druams; 
Orehard,   meadow,    hed^e,   and    town. 
Cloud-capped    mountains    looking    down. 
Wide   Tulare,  thou   art  best, 
I>eftre»t  home  land  of  the  West! 

>   ■ 
Oaks  with  brunches  thick  and  low 
By    the    pleasant    rivers   grow ; 
Meadows   sweet  with   clover   spread 
Lure  you  through  their  depth  to  tread. 
While    the   golden    hutlertliea, 
Flasliing,   fluttering*   round  yon   rise. 
Fanning  all   the  perfumed  air 
Kownd  the  rose-sweet  gardens  tliere» 


Gorgeous    roses   trained    to  ^Ace 
l^ck   tlie  bright,   new   eotlage   pla 
Or*   more   lovingly  they   fall 
^Gainst  the  brown  old  hnmestend   wall, 
Where    the    kindly    pioneer 
Tells  you  of  that  famous  year, 
When  he  came  and  settled  there 
In    the   land   beyond   com  pa  re. 

OKI,  old  homes  today  as  fair! 

Wings  of  peace  are  brooding  ih^To, 

0*er  the   river's   quiet   tide, 

O'er   the   tree-elad    mountain   side 

Orange  jiirovi*!*   uiii!    ordii    '     '       [,£ 

Olive   lanes    and    harvest - 

God  be  with   the  dwelltin   tn.it 

in  that  land  beyond  compare. 


Dnivinf  by  Oicmr  Bryv 


A  California  Vacation 


By  James  R.  Day,  D.D. 


The  writer  of  the  follotoing  enthu8i<i8tic  tribute  to  California  is  Chancellor  of  Syracuse 
University,  and  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  clergymen  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  He  has  the  peculiar  distinction,  also,  of  being  one  of  the  few  men  who  has  ever 
declined  a  bishopric.  At  the  recent  national  convention  of  the  Methodist  church  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  he  was  elected  a  bishop,  but  declined  the  high  honor,  explaining  that  he 
considered  his  abilities  better  fitted  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  present  educational  position: 


CALIFORNIA,  now  in  the  middle 
of  Uncle  Sam^s  possessions,  is 
our  countr/s  natural  vacation 
ground,  adapted  to  every  month  of  the 
year  and  to  people  of  every  physical 
condition  and  mental  temperament.  It 
has  every  climate  under  the  sun,  inclu- 
ding in  its  valleys  and  mountains  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  And  by 
ample  railway  facilities  one  can  pass 
from  one  to  the  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  scenery  varies  from  the  blue 
waters  of  the  bay  and  ocean  to  the  unriv- 
aled sequoias  of  the  Yosemite,  from  the 
beautiful  valleys  to  the  foothills  and 
sublime  heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains. 

One  is  amazed  at  the  agricultural 
capacity  of  the  state.  The  delusion  that 
its  chief  product  is  the  precious  metals 
has  been  dispelled  by  an  endless  proces- 
sion of  trains  eastward,  loaded  with 
fruits  and  grains  from  its  inexhaustible 
valleys,  and  the  fleets  of  great  steamers 
and  sailing  ships  that  constantly  are 
passing  out  of  the  Golden  Gate  with  all 
kinds  of  merchandise.  Perhaps  nowhere 
in  the  civilized  world  can  a  man  support 
himself  upon  so  few  acres  with  so  little 
labor.  Nowhere  else  can  he  work  so 
many  days  in  sunshine  with  so  little 
fatigue  from  oppressive  climatic  con- 
ditions. On  the  same  patch  of  ground 
every  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
will  grow.  The  air  is  fragrant  with 
fruits  and  flowers.  Yet  it  is  no  place  for 
the  lazy  and  shiftless.  Nature  out  there, 
as  everywhere,  seems  to  resent  such 
imposition. 


I  went  for  a  vacation.  I  found  it 
among  the  mountains  of  the  north  coast, 
— a  camp  in  the  redwoods.  A  tent,  well 
worn,  for  there  was  no  fear  of  rain; 
dreaming  days,  without  heat  or  mos- 
quito or  thunder  shower;  the  air  an 
invigorating  ozone,  fragrant  with  wild 
flowers  and  tuned  by  bird-notes  both 
strange  and  familiar;  warm  in  the  sun- 
shine, cool  in  the  shade.  The  train 
passed  up  at  noon  and  left  the  papers, 
and  went  back  a  couple  of  hours  later  to 
leave  us  undisturbed  in  our  solitude. 
What  a  place  to  sleep!  For  exercise, 
you  can  climb  a  mountain  and  look  out 
upon  the  Pacific,  which  must  have  been 
named  in  summer.  You  can  catch  a 
black  bass  or  shoot  a  cottontail  or  wild 
dove  for  your  table,  which  is  set  in  the 
open  among  the  trees.  But  you  can 
sleep, — until  you  are  rested.  You  return 
to  business,  not  by  a  hard-pushing  pur- 
pose, but  by  fulness  and  radiance  of  life. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  home?  I 
thought  so  when  I  went  by  the  isthmus 
years  ago,  but  it  is  not  so  now.  It  was 
June  30th,  at  3 :40  p.  m.^  when  we  took 
the  New  York  Central  fast  mail.  It 
was  July  4th,  about  the  same  hour,  San 
Francisco  time,  when  we  left  the  'cross- 
bay  ferry  steamer  at  Market  street.  A 
night's  sleep,  and  the  next  noon  we  were 
in  camp.  Five  great  roads  working  as 
one  had  carried  us  across  the  continent 
in  incredibly  brief  time.  A  generous 
policy  is  making  the  tours  of  the  com- 
mon people  practicable  and  making 
California  accessible  for  those  to  whom 
it  has  been  hitherto  onlv  a  dream. 


ALL  ABOUT  ANGELS 

BY  5.  M.  SMiTH 


Being  the  Narrative  of  a  Summer  Venture  Into  the  Bret 

Harte  Region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 

Mountains  of  CaHfomia 


f'hotufjraffhii  hy  Tibhiltx 


//  'T^  HE  Graml  Oanyoo  is  all  right, 
I  Imt  we  haven't  tlie  time  to 
take  it  in  on   this  trip.'* 

This  T8  the  remark  tlmt  grf^?t4?(l  my 
ears  as  1  eiiterod  the  room  of  a  Sim 
Francisco  hotel  and  found  the  doctor 
and  his  wife  discussing  the  question 
where  they  could  go  for  a  couple  of 
days^  nxjrpation*  whereupon  I  asked 
them  if  they  had  ever  taken  the  trip 
to  Angels  in  Calaveras  county. 

'''Noy'*  was  the  answer;  '*what  is*  there 
to  s(^e?'' 

''Come  and  find  out  for  youra^lf/'  I 
replied,  **and  if  you  an*  not  siitislieil 
when  you  return,  I  will  pay  your  rail- 
road fan^s/' 

80  the  following  morning  found  us 
on  the  8:30  boat  en  route  to  Oakland, 
taking     the     Southern     Pacific     train 


through  Xilcs  and  the  Livermore  valley 
to  Stockton,  where  we  transferred  to  the 
train  running  over  the  Stockton  branch 
to  Oakdak%  the  junction  poijd  with  the 
Sierra  railway.  Ilie  train  from  Stockton 
h  run  jointly  by  the  two  railway  com- 
panies, so  that  there  was  no  further 
transfer  until  we  arri?ed  at  Jamestown 
— the  Jimt4:>wn  of  early  days;  and  here 
liegan  the  journey  proper,  as  my  friends 
had  Iteeri  over  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  trip  a  nuntber  of  iinn's. 

.TaTne*?town  i&  the  junction  of  the  main 
line  and  the  Angela  hraneli,  and  of 
itself  is  worthy  a  visit,  «i<i  let  iis  start 
from  here.  A^  one  stands  on  tlie  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  Hotel  Neville, 
then?  is  a  l)eautiful  view  of  Table  nioun- 
tain,  with  Pulpit  Hock  directly  in  front. 
The  air  itself  seems  full  of  Bret  Harte, 


A  I.  f.    A  B  0  U 


\lt   PROCKERS 

and  the  conversation  rnitunillv  turns 
to  ^'Tnitliful  Jrirnei^;'  to  '^Povrrty  Flat*' 
(only  a  half  mile  distaut),  to  "Whiskey 
Hilt/'  ami  ta  other  poinU  madt*  fjiinous 
hv  this  writer  of  earlv  davs,     Jinitnwn 


18  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state 
and  in  the  early  '50s  was  a  place 
of  several  thonsand  people.  The  old 
plaeer  mines  are  a  tradition  of  the  past, 
liut  instead  thereof  we  now  find  a  nuni- 
hi^r  of  well-known  quartz  mines,  steadily 
horiii>,^  into  the  eartli  and  extracting 
^mndly  ijnantitie^  of  jrohl.  Almost  in 
si^ht  are  the  Harvard  and  Cryiitalline 
mint*i*,  while  on  the  other  side  of  Quartz 
mnuntain,  and  only  a  eouple  of  miles 
away*  are  the  Duteh,  App,  Golden  Rulej 
and  Jumper  projierties. 

Our  train  is  waiting  for  us,  so  it's 
*'A11  aboard  I'*  Bnt  before  starting,  the 
train  itself  is  worthy  a  moment's  notice. 
The  curves  on  the  branch  pre^elude  the 
ns<^  of  regrilatiou  equipment;  conse- 
quently the  cars  have  been  specially  built 
for  th*'  service  and  an?  not  much  over 
one  Inilf  the  length  of  an  ordinary  coadi, 
the  en^ne  being  one  of  the  geared 
jiatteni,  a  Shay, 

Ijeaving  Jamestown,  the  road  crosses 
Woods  creek  at  the  north  end  of  the  town 
and  immediately  t  onaniences  a  stiff  climb 
to  Table  nn>iintain  cut,  the  hij^hest  point 
on   the  braiu'h.     ^^win;zinf^  to  the  ri^ht 
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after  leaving  the  cut,  the  famous  Raw^ 
hi<le  mi  no,  one  of  the  greatest  gold 
jn'Ofliicers  in  the  country^  cninos  into 
view,  and  from  here  to  the  end  of  the 
line  the  road  follows  the  mother  lode. 
In  staression  come  the  Kafipahannock, 
Alameda.  Alabama  and  otlier  raining 
proffrerties.  Next  is  a  little  settk^ment 
lulled  Jeffersonville,  and  the  road,  fol- 
lowing the  western  8loix>  of  the  moun- 
tain, quickly  brings  Tuttletown  into 
view. 

Old  timers  lioast  that  Bret  Harte 
onoe  taught  sehool  here,  and  in  that 
way  acquired  knowledge  of  the  localities 
in  this  vicinity  that  he  afterward 
worked  into  his  writings.  Mark  Twain 
I'lerked  in  the  only  store  in  the  town 
at  the  same  time*  Tlie  town  itself  is  a 
>^m>jll  village  nestling  at  the  foot  of 
Jai'ka^s  Tfill,  the  latter  being  a  veritable 
»|uarry  of  gold.  Nearly  all  of  this  hill 
is  ownfd  by  James  Gillis,  the  original 
^'Truthful  James,"  and  is  covered  by 
jmrties  working  small  pocket  mines  '*ou 
shares." 

The  road  has  been  steadily  down 
grade  since  leaving  Table  mountain  cut, 
and.  shortly  after  leaving  Tuttletown, 
the  train  conies  to  an  abnipt  stop,  seem- 
ingly having  run  into  the  face  of  the 
mountain.  This  is.  in  fact,  the  upper 
end  of  a  switchback,  tliere  being  two 
on  the  branch,  this  and  another  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Stanislaus  river.  Ilerc 
the  Nnrwegian  mine  is  in  sight,  only  a 
few  hundred  feet  from  the  track.  The 
train  now  hacks  down  the  center  ami 
of  the  switchback  about  thnx^*  quarters 
of  a  mile  to  the  lower  enrl,  and  then 
goes  forwanl  in  the  ri*gulation  mauner. 
Very  soon  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  the 
Stanislans  river  and.  after  rounding  a 
curve,  the  stream  is  in  full  view,  with 
the  track  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream  winding  up  hill  again. 

Melones  consists  of  the  Melones  mine 
and  the  liiiihlings  belonging  to  it.     The 
mine   is  an   irnuicnse  body  of  low-grade 
ore.  which  requires  working  on  an  exten- 
sive scale   to   make   it   profitable,     The 
Z   mill   lias  tiO  stanijis  drrq)[Hng  day   and 
I  night    and    will    be    increased    to    100 
-^    stamfis  in  the  coming  spring. 


^ 
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Lrosising  tiie  river  on  an  iron  l»ndge 
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fifty- five  fi'ot  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
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B       f 

the  road  makes  a  sweep  to  the  left,  but 

1 

■    f 

iilnifist  at  once  starts  the  second  switch- 
tiack  and   ho^qns  to  climb  Carson  Hill 

1 

1 

r                     ■           - 

nt   a   steady   tliree-per-cent   ^rade    (160 

^p 

reet  to  tlie  mile).     The  view  from  the 

' 

^H   "T'**^^! 

north  hank  of  the  river  surpasses  tliat 

which  has  been  seen  so  far,  as  the  road- 

^^^^B                        ^l^^^l 

led  has  been  du^  into  the  side  of  the 

i 
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nionntain,   so   that    for   the   next  three 

rnilos  one  ha^  an  nninternipted  and  ever- 

^^^^^^F                    ^1 

rhjiiiLdn*:  view,   with    the  river  steadily 

^^^^^^K  _L  '                               ^^1 

dropitiri^  down   and    heeoniing   siiinller. 

^^Bnfi           ^ 

Tiie  Stanislaus  river,  jiisit  helow  Meh:)ne?, 

^^^Db          -J 

sweeps  around   a   blnff  un   a   huge  arc. 

^^HBi           m 

nearly  cnnipletiufr  a  circle,  and  the  knoll 

^^^■i"           m 

■g    thus  inclost*d  is  frequently  referred  to 

^^^^^^^HLm                 i^i^l 

"S    as  the  ''island.*'  Just  opposite  the  island 

^    the  road  turns  to  the  ri^ it,  and  tlie  view 

£    from  here  is  oni'  lon.i^  to  Ix^  remembered. 

■  'P' 

S    The   phue   hjis   lieon   endowed   with   the 
1    eujihonioiis  name   of  Gee   Whiz   Point, 
^    and  when  some  nervons  passenger  sees 

.  ir 

"E    it  for  the  first  time  from  the  rear  plat- 

'  "^3 

1    fonn,  the  bank  dropping  straight  down 

.4 

e    for  nearly   1,000  feet,  the  first  part  of 
«    the    name    naturally    drops    from    the 

V 
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1   lips. 
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^        The  road   tnrns  here  and   follows  up 

■ 

^    r^arson  enx^k  for  a  short  distance.     On 

1     i- 

^   the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek  one  st^s 
^    an  old  ehlorination  plant,  and  about  one 
■^    half  mile  further  up  stands  an  old  mill, 

1 

■^    the  jjro^H'rty  of  former  Senator  Jones  of 
1    Nevada,  whieli  bfis  not  Ix^en  operated  for 

•  'jjl' 

5    !i  Tnimher  of  vears.     TIk*  advent  of  the 

^         ^% 
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1   railroad  has  resurrected  this,  with  other 

■ 

t    properties,   aud   the    plant   will    shortly 
'    be  runninpr.  as  new  people  have  recently 

^H 

*    /            ^ 

w 

1    bonded    the   property  and   will   re-open 

t    it  on  a  Uv^a  scale. 

^V                        ^^ 

•^        Abont  one  mile  beyond  ibis  mill  is  a 

1 

^Hir^HI 

1    small   ImmbH,  cjiHetl    IrV'ine,   but  better 
^    known  to  old  tiniers  jis  Curson  Hill.     In 
1   early  days  (*arson   Hill  counted  nmong 

K             \m         ^ 

'^   its  prominent  citizens  the  late  James  G, 

' 

Hi                   ^  •       ilK 

1   >^  m^ 

1    Fair  of  Bonanxa  fnme,  he  at  thnt  time 
^    heini?    su|X'rintcudeut    of    the    Morgan 

g    mine,  and  the   fninily  residence  is  still 
3    standing  within  a  few  feet  of  the  rail- 
1    rojid  track.     In  this  same  Morgan  mine 
^    was   found  the   largest   n\igget   of  gold 
6   ever  dug  n[»  in  the  United  States,  the 

^ 

^ 
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on  uninitrruptrd  nnd  evcr-chnnginff  t'kir 

vtth  th€  river  $ivatHlu  dropptnif  down  and  beet 


nugget  weighing  195  pounds  and  being 
valued  at  $43,534.    This  was  in  1S51. 

From  Inine  to  Angels  is  but  three 
miles,  and  the  track  is  nearly  level,  so 
that  the  Cro&s  shaft  on  the  hillside,  one 


of  t^ie  large  and  extensive  luu^KiUes 
of  the  Utica  Mining  Company,  soon 
comes  to  view  and  the  train  slows  up 
and  conies  to  a  stop  as  the  station  is 
reached. 


A    SONG    OF    PRAISE 


3M 


Angels   Camp   is   a 

lining  town  pure  and 

^lupte,  depending  eu- 

irely  upon  thaj  indu&- 

for   it»   existence, 

ind  the   mines  tliem- 

Ives  are  right  in  the 

aeart    of    the    town. 

Proceeding    up    Main 

et,   one   passes   in 

inecession   the  old 

Jtiea,    the    Lightner, 

kngels    and     Siiltano 

lines,  while  adjoining 

lege  on  either  side  are 

|he  Gold  Hill,  Crystal 

laltman,    Cross,   and 

bthers.  New  life  seems 

have  been   infused 

'into  this  territory  with 

the  advent  of  the  Sierra  Railway^  and 

properties  which  have  been  dormant  for 

years  are  being  re-opened ;    while  others 

that  have  been  tied  up  in  litigation  are 

gradually  lining  freed  from  the  meshes 

of   the   law   and   resuming   their   place 

among    the   producers    in    this    section. 

Ob  the  return  trip  the  nest  morning, 


Leaving  JamrAtotcn, 
and  commencea 


the  rotttl  vruHHcn  Woods  crtek     •      •     • 
a  Aiiff  vlUub  to  Table  mountain 

I    asked    the   doctor   if   he   wished   his 
money  back  for  his  tickets. 

**No,  most  emphatically  f"  was  the 
reply;  "not  only  that,  but  I  am  coming 
up  again.  While  at  the  hotel,  I  was 
told  of  a  very  beautiful  cave  at  Mur- 
phys,  and  I  also  find  that  the  Calaveras 
Big  Trees  are  not  far  away."' 


A  Song  of  Praise 

TO   WILLIAM  KEITH,   THE  CALIFORNIA  PAINTER 

By  Bebtha  Monroe  Rickoff 

Men  say  he  paints  with  skill ;  God  knows  he  prays. 

He  prays  for  glories  from  the  great  unknown, 

Until  his  spirit  lifted  up  has  grown 

To  unity  with  everlasting  ways, 

And  cont4?mplation  crowi^s  bis  patient  days 

With  insight.     Then  the  truth  of  God  alone 

Upon  his  canvas  speaks,  its  every  tone 

In  color  radiant,  a  song  of  praise. 

He  paints  the  power  of  the  adoring  hills, 

The  litany  that  tlirough  the  forest  thrills, 

The  peace  that  on  the  placid  wheat-field  lies, 

The  benediction  of  the  sunset  skies, 

Till  beaten  paths  and  daily  sights  confess 

The  secret  of  eternal  consciousness. 


Forests  Grown  While  You  Wait 

Some  Straightaway  Facts  about   the   Precocity  of  Trees  in  the 
Kern  Delta,  of  California 

By  Edward  T.  Houghton 

Photographs  by  the  aulhor 

To  cultivate  an  untllled  field,  to  plant  fruit  trees,  to  destroy  noxious  animals,  to  bring  water 
to  a  dry  and  barren  land,  were  all  actions  beneficial  to  mankind,  and.  ttierefore.  most  agreeable 
to  the  Divinity,  who  wills   perpetually   the  highest   happiness  of  his  creatures. — Tytlcr'n  HUiory. 


ONE  of  the  earliest,  and  one  of 
the  most  extensive  of  the  irriga- 
tion systems  of  California  was 
inaugurated  in  Kern  county  in  the 
year  1868.  From  this  beginning  has  fol- 
lowed, with  rapid  strides,  the  'develop- 
ment of  a  vast  water  system  which  today 
supplies  with  water  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres,  which  were  formerly 
expanses  of  sage-brush  desert  and  arid 
plains.  It  is  with  this  area  of  territory, 
and  more  particularly  with  what  is 
known  as  Kern  island,  that  this  article 
has  to  deal.  Kern  island,  so  called,  is 
not  now  and  never  was  an  island.  It 
is  a  strip  of  land  extending  due  south 
from  the  city  of  Bakersfield  to  the  bed 
of  the  now  dry  Kern  lake,  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles, — bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  old  channel  called  South  Fork 
through  wliich  the  waters  of  the  Kern 
river  formerly  flowed  on  their  course 
to  the  lake,  and  on  the  west  by  Old 
river,  a  branch  of  the  present  river 
channel.  It  is  the  presence  of  these 
boundary  water  channels  that  has  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  term  island  as 
applied  to  the  surrounded  territory. 

Water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation 
is  in  great  part  supplied  to  the  i^^land 
through  the  Kern  island  canal  which 
holds  the  first  or  superior  right  to  divert 
water  from  the  Kern  river.  By  means 
of  the  main  canal,  with  its  branch(»s  and 
innumerable  laterals,  water  is  brought  to, 
and  distributed  over,  the  gn^ater  i)art  of 
this  expansive  acreage  and  has  resulted 
in  the  estal)lishinent  of  several  large 
and    numerous   .sTiiall    ranches,    bearin*]: 


crops  which  for  size  and  quality  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  best. 

It  is  with  the  growth  of  the  trees 
that  this  article  is  concerned,  and  ma}^ 
the  writer  not  l)e  adjudged  guilty  of 
departure  from  that  particular  subject, 
when  he  introduces  his  remarks  by  refer- 
ence to  the  growth  of  a  grape-vine  and 
the  crop  of  grapes  produced  upon  it  in 
one  year, — for  this  particular  grape- 
vine is  a  veritable  tree.  The  Alameda 
vine,  now  thirteen  years  old,  was  planted 
when  three  years  of  age  in  its  present 
location  on  the  Alameda  Farm  in  the 
year  1893.  The  arbor  projected  for  its 
support  was  so  constructed  that  the  vine 
could  grow  over  it  to  the  north,  the 
east,  and  the  west,  leaving  the  trunk  and 
the  ground  above  the  root  of  the  vine 
ever  unshaded  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  In  the  fall  of  1902 
the  trunk  measured  eighteen  inches  in 
circumference,  and  the  vine  had  grown 
to  extend,  from  tip  to  tip,  over  an  arbor 
having  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet,  and  covered  the  greater  part 
of  the  same  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet. 
There  was  picked  from  this  single  vine 
in  that  season  over  one  ton  of  grapes. 
Witness  the  following: 

Alamkda   Fakm.  Kern  Co.,  Cal. 

15th  Oct.,  1902. 
Til  is  is  to  roriify  tliat  I,  Antonio  Aaevado, 
)»icknl  from  the  Alameda  vine  on  the  above 
fiirin  on  tlie  14th  and  15th  of  October,  1002. 
two  tlinuMiiid  and  twenty-two  and  one-half 
(•J,022>/;.)    poiin<ls  of  Isabella  grapes. 

(Signed)      AxTONIO  AZCTAIM. 
Wilnpss: 

(Signed)      K.  T.  Hoighton. 


FORESTS    GROWN    WHILE    YOU    WAIT 


m 


' — a  bare  stretch  of  platn  may  br-  a^nvertf^d, 

in  Um  than  a  decade^  into     *     *     *     a  grt)crtf 


The  accompanying  picture  shows  only 
a  portion  of  the  ?ine.  Od  a  neighbor- 
ing arbor  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  welUeetablished  vioes  to  put  forth 
laterals  eeventj  feet  and  over,  in  a  single 

ason. 

Nature  has  provided  this  section  of 
country  none  too  generonslj  with  shade 
trees,  the  iDdigenous  cotton  wood  and 
willow  doing  duty  jointly.  It  is  a 
remarkable  cireiimstanee  that  there  is 
not  a  single  oak  tree  and  not  more  than 
a  dozen  sycamores  on  the  whole  island. 


while  the  main  channel  of  the  river  is 
lined  with  those  trees  for  miles  above 
the  point  of  diversion  of  the  Kern  Island 
canal. 

This  lack  of  variety  in  the  native  trees 
is  in  a  measure  compen^ted  for  by  the 
great  variety  of  form  in  which  the  Cot- 
tonwood grows,  now  tall  and  slender  and 
with  the  light  foliage  of  the  syca- 
more, again  massive,  low,  and  spread- 
ing with  the  thick  foliage  of  the  oak, 
or  tall  and  majestic  like  the  elm.  This 
tree,  in  long  trailing  stretches  or  in  bold 


driietrap  lin*il   nn   one  aidr   ictth      *      •      • 

ash  trim  and  pMlms,  and  on  thr  other  nith  chcMtnut  and  pecan  trees 
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—  (r/*tTf.   eitn   tht:  fiQonday  sun   van  acui 


group>,  marks  the  level  landscape  with 
its  luxoriant  green  in  summer  and  with 
the  nigged  outline  of  its  naked  limbs  in 
winter.  Here  and  there  it  will  stretch 
away  in  a  regular,  :?traight  line  for  a 
mile  or  more  marking  an  ancient  fence 
whose  posts  were  formed  of  branches 
cnt  from  the  parent  trees.  The  vitality 
of  the  tree  is  sometimes  the  source  of  no 
small  degree  of  annoyance  to  the  settler, 
and  a  row  of  budding  fence- posts  has 
caused  the  cliagrin  of  more  than  one 
resourceful  and  thrifty  farmer  who  has 
sought  to  defeat  the  reproductive  process 


of    nature    by    setting    his    improvised 
fence- posts  upside  down. 

But  it  awaits  only  the  smallest  effort  of 
man  to  relieve  this  immense  plain  of  the 
monotony,  if  such  it  can  be  considered, 
of  its  tree  life.  The  foreign  sapling, 
once  established  and  favored  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture  until  its 
rootlets  can  strike  down,  will  soon 
expand  into  a  spreading  tree,  A  bare 
stretch  of  plain  may  be  converted,  in  far 
lees  than  a  decade,  into  what  may  be 
dignified  fairly  with  the  title  of  a  grove; 
an    open    driveway    may   in   less   time 


— /rtJf/i  yiftn  corn  contriljuitd  somctchul  to  ulicic  the  u^inltt't  tandavap^ 
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become  a  shail^d  lane  into  which  even 
the  noonday  ^un  can  scarcely  penetrate. 
On«?  of  the  riews  here  shown  pictures 
a  driveway,  lined  on  one  side  with  alter- 
nate Texas  or  Arizona  ash  tre^s  and 
palms  which  were  eight  years  old  at  the 
date  the  photograph  was  taken,  and  on 
the  other  with  chestnut  and  pecan  trees, 
then  twelve  years  of  age*  The  ash  trees 
at  that  time  averaged  about  fifty-tliree 
inches  in  erreumfeiTmce,  measured  at  a 
distance  of  one  foot  from  the  ground 
where  the  trunk  had  assumed  a  regularly 


cylindrical  fornh  The  largest  measured 
fifty- five  inches  and  was  al>out  sixty  feet 
in  heiglit.  The  palms  averaged  twenty 
feet  in  height.  The  cliestnut  trees 
measured  almost  uniformly  forty-two  to 
forty-fonr  inches  one  foot  above  the 
ground  and  are  overtopped  by  the  ash 
trees.  The  pecans,  forest  trees,  are  con- 
siderably taller  than  the  ash,  and  are 
of  an  average  girth  of  forty  inches. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  striking 
or  convincing  demonstration  of  the  prac- 
tical i*esults  of  irri;?ation  than  is  shown 
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WIIKAT    r.KONVN    ON    LAM)    WHICH    WAS    Kolt.MKRLY    AN    AUH*    PLAIN 


in  tlir  tree  growth  of  111  is  loirality.  The 
trees  which  aro  hero  deserihed  are  so 
situated  that  they  receive  Hooding  almost 
evorv  month  in  the  y<*ar:  other  trees  of 
the  same  varieties  and  of  the  same  a<^e. 
grown  on  a  neigh horing  avenue,  but 
receiving  one  irrigation  a  year,  are  at 
least  three  yoars  heliind   in  growth. 

Such  ar(»  some  of  the  results  of  plant- 
ing and  waiting:  hut  Xature,  with  only 
tlie  trilling  contrihution  of  an  occasional 
flonding  hy  the  turn'ing  of  water  into 
ditches  running  under  the  trees,  rewards 
man  with  a  generous  and  ample  return. 


A  visit  to  the  Alameda  Farm,  situate 
on  Kern  island  ten  miles  south  of 
Hakersfield,  will  readily  convince  the 
skeptic  who  doubts  that  earth,  air,  sun- 
shine, and  water  can  produce  siich 
results.  Prior  to  the  year  1889  a  more 
d<^solate  ranch-house*  could  not  be  pic- 
tured than  was  exhibited  in  the  old 
Sj)anish  adobe  which  stood  straight  and 
gaunt  above  an  unbroken  level  plain 
expanding  in  long  stretches  to  the  dis- 
tant Coast  Kange  on  the  west,  to  the 
Sierra  Xevada  on  the  south  and  east, 
and  rolling  away  to  the  north  in  the  vast. 


THIS    FIKLD   OP    liAItLEY    ON    KRKN    IKLAND    SHOWS    HOW    EASILY    A    MAN    CAN    UKT    LuST    IN    A    CAUrOBMIA 

GRAIN    FIELD 


FORESTS    GROWN    WHn^E    YOF    WAn 
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EARTH,    A  IB,    aCKSllIKB^    AND    WAXIK    CAN     PRODUCE    HUCH     ItKbLUTo     l>     i"»i  BLfc:    gi  tCK    TIME 


» 


» 


va^t  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  The  deso- 
lation and  utter  nionotony  of  the  inline- 
diate  surroundings  were  relieved  each 
spring  by  the  annual  crop  of  com,  whose 
fresh  green  contributed  somewhat  to 
relieve  the  rigor  of  the  winters  land- 
scape. 

In  188J)  the  owner  of  this  farm  com- 
menced the  carryiog  out  of  a  precon- 
ceived plan  to  relieve  the  barren ne&s  of 
the  ground  immediately  siuTounding  the 
ranch-house.  A  large  lawn  was  set  out 
and  beds  arranged  for  roses.  Borders 
of    bulbous    plants    and     shnibs    were 


planted.  In  1805  the  scheme  for  tree 
planting  was  inaugurated,  the  lawn  hav- 
ing become  well  set  and  a  sod  formed. 
Photographs  truthfully  tell  the  story  of 
the  changes  wrought  by  succeeding 
years,  changes  which  were  ever  progress- 
ing in  geometric  ratio.  For  the  first 
few  years  the  growth,  while  perceptible, 
contributed  in  no  great  degree  to  a 
decided  breaking  op  of  the  expanse  of 
treeless  stretches;  graduaily  vistas  were 
formed,  which  as  the  years  rolled  on 
were  closed  by  the  spreading  growth  of 
green.    This  growth  bas^  in  fact,  so  far 


This  yrotclh  has  far  outnt ripped  what  had  hvin  nnticipattd 
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outetripped  wtmt  had  been  aoticipatcd, 
that  what  were  desi|:iied  as  avenues  of 
view  have  failed  of  their  original  pur* 
pose.  Ere  long  there  must  be  a  sacrifice 
unless  the  grove  is  to  be  preserved  intact 
as  a  group  of  specimen  trees.  Among 
these  are  to  be  found  the  New  England, 
English,  French,  Huntington,  and 
Cam  per  down  elms,  also  the  variegated 
and  purple  leafed  varieties;  magnolias, 
birches,  deciduous  cypress,  the  oak, 
horse-chestnut,  mulberry,  also  American 
and  English  walnuts,  and  the  tnlip,  ser- 
vice, linden  and  Judas  trees. 


Elm  trees,  which  were  three  inches 
in  circumference  w^hen  set  out  about 
eight  years  ago,  measure  today  thirty- 
eight  to  fifty  inches,  one  foot  above 
the  ground.  The  most  rapid  growth  is 
exhibited  by  the  English  elm,  one  of 
which  trees  reached  a  height  of  sixty- 
eight  feet,  representing  an  average 
growth  of  almost  eight  feet  a  year.  Pop- 
lar striplings  set  out  the  same  year  meas- 
ure today  sixty  to  seventy-two  inches  in 
circumference,  and  a  mulberry  tree 
planted  one  year  earlier  has  attained  the 
remarkable  girth  of  sixty-f^even  inches. 


;    V5NCING    UKMO.N.STIUTiON    OF   TUB    ItLSj   LIS    01     lltUJ 


WHCBS   WATBK   HAS   TOL'CHEP   THE    nEaERT 


By  J.  0.  Dunbar 


ARIZONA,  with  iU  marvelous  past 
and  bright  future,  with  its  history 
dating  aoterior  to  the  landing  of 
the  Mayflower,  with  its  great  developed 
and  undeveloped  resources,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  virgin  soil,  and  immense 
deposits  of  gold,  copper,  silver,  and  other 
precious  metals;  with  its  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  range  land, 
with  its  vast  supply  of  pine  and  other 
forest  trees,  and  with  its  genial  cli unite, 
soiieits  the  atteDtion  of  the  eapitalist, 
the  homeseeker  and  the  tourist  to  the 
golden  opportunities  now  awaiting  them 
in  this  land  of  promise. 

The  territory  of  Arizona  contains 
113,000  square  miles,  and  within  t!ie 
limits  of  this  vast  empire  metals  known 
to  the  mineralogist,  trees  that  are  us*jful 
to  commerce,  vegetiihles  that  the  appe- 
tite of  man  demands,  and  figs,  vines, 
dates,  oranges,  lemons  and  pomegran- 
ates find  a  home. 

Under  the  magic  touch  of  water, 
Maricopa  comity,  containing  the  beauti- 
ful Salt  River  valley,  is  on  the  verge 
of  entering  upon  a  new  and  important 
era,  for  the  government  has  undertaken 


the  improvement  of  the  irrigation  system 
and  the  transformation  of  arid  lands 
into  garden  spots.  The  average  resident 
of  the  eastern  states  cannot  understand 
how  population  can  cxistj  as  it  does  in 
tlie  \Vest,  where  six  months  pass  some- 
times between  showers.  Yet  it  does 
exist,  and  in  prosperity,  Tlie  uncer- 
tainty of  direct  rainfalls  for  crops 
already  is  removed  here  in  a  measure 
by  means  of  ditches  that  take  from  the 
river  supply  the  water  that  is  distri!)uted 
upon  tiie  once  arid  but  now  fertile 
plains.  The  government  has  undertaken 
to  regidate  in  a  more  reliable  manner 
and  to  increase  manifoldly  the  supply 
for  irrigation  by  the  conservation  of 
Hood- water. 

There  are  about  150,000  acres  in 
%Salt  River  valley  under  cultivation,  of 
which  probably  sixty  per  cent  has  been 
insufficiently  irrigated  during  the  past 
three  years,  and  seldom  has  there  been 
an  adequate  water  supply  for  the 
reclaimed  land  within  the  last  decade. 
There  are  located,  however,  under  the 
canals  already  built  254,000  acres  of 
land  which  are  barTen,but  are  susceptible 
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of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  and 
production  when  fed  by  the  flow  of  the 
Verde  river  and  the  conserved  flood- 
waters  of  the  Salt  river. 

When  the  government  determined  to 
expend  $3,000,000  in  the  construction 
of  the  Salt  river  dam,  sixty  miles  north- 
east of  Phcenix,  it  took  the  first  step  in 
the  creation  of  the  greatest  artificial 
lake  on  earth.  The  Salt  river  dam  will 
be  2T0  feet  high,  attaining  the  greatest 
height  of  any  reservoir  dam  in  the  world, 
and  it  will  store  1,478,000  acre-feet  of 
water,  backing  it  into  the  mountain 
canyons  for  miles.  It  is  to  be  the  great- 
est irrigation  project  ever  developed  in 
this  country.  It  means  an  abundant 
water  supply  for  an  immense  district 
which  has  been  in  process  of  retrogres- 
sion through  thirst  It  means  the 
addition  of  millions  upon  millions  to  the 
wealth  of  the  territory,  and  probably 
means  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
irrigation  in  the  West,  for  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  upon  the  success  of  this 
measure  will  depend  the  building  of 
many  other  great  irrigation  works  west 
of  the  Kockies.  The  Salt  river  dam  site 
presents  conditions  most  favorable  from 
an  engineering  standpoint,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  the  best  site  in  the  country 
for  testing  the  efficacy  of  water  storage 
and  reservation.  Hydrographers  and 
construction  engineers  believe  that  this 
dam  and  reservoir  will  serve  in  the 
future  as  models  for  dam-building 
throughout  irrigable  regions  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  country. 

Aside  from  the  favorable  engineering 
conditions  which  are  probably  respon- 
sible for  inviting  the  early  attention  of 
the  government,  it  seems  a  matter  of 
justice  that  one  or  more  reservoirs  should 
be  built  in  Arizona  for  the  Iwnefit  of 
the  settlers,  for  the  reason  that,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  forest  restrictions  and 
over-grazing  on  the  watersheds  in  the 
past,  the  water  supply  gradually  has 
diminished  and  the  reclaimed  land  has 
been  returned  to  the  desert.  The  water- 
shed of  the  Salt  and  Verde  rivers 
embraces  more  than  12,000  square  miles, 
and  was  once  well  covered  with  a  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  grasses  and  an  under- 
growth which  conserved  the  water  and 


regulated  the  drainage.  The  govern- 
ment is  now  making  a  vigorous  eflEort 
to  improve  conditions  on  the  watershed, 
and  Tinder  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry,  the  forests  are  being  preserved, 
and  grazing  is  being  restricted  where  it 
interferes  with  the  reservoir  capacities 
of  the  watersheds.  This  division  of  the 
government  plans  a  re-forestation  of  the 
drainage  area,  and  its  co-operation  is 
of  distinct  advantage  to  the  reservoir. 

In  this  or  any  other  irrigated  country 
a  reasonable  supply  of  water,  regulated 
and  furnished  to  the  crops  at  periods  of 
greatest  need,  will  produce  much  greater 
crops  than  large  supplies  of  water 
applied  spasmodically  and  without  regu- 
lation, as  is  done  here  today.  With  the 
regulation  of  the  water  supply  by  the 
reservoir,  highly  intensified  and  diversi- 
fied farming  will  be  possible.  The 
records  of  the  flow  of  the  Verde  river 
have  been  kept  for  about  seven  years, 
and  the  record  of  the  Salt  river  for 
more  than  fourteen  years,  showing  the 
water  supply  to  be  in  no  wise  a  matter 
of  conjecture. 

The  place  where  the  dam  will  be  built 
is  in  a  narrow  canyon  on  Salt  river, 
just  below  the  junction  of  Salt  river 
and  Ton  to  creek.  The  solid  bed-rock 
on  which  the  dam  will  rest  is  less  than 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
creek.  This  is  one  of  the  best  features 
of  this  project,  from  an  engineering 
standpoint,  giving  the  foundation  for 
the  dam  which  will  insure  its  stability. 
At  both  ends  the  dam  will  be  built  into 
solid  rock,  and,  once  constructed,  will 
endure  for  all  time.  It  will  be  so  built 
that  the  heaviest  flood  can  pour  over  the 
top  of  tlie  dam  without  injuring  it  in 
any  way.  This  is  the  most  important 
part  in  the  construction  of  dams  in 
Arizona.  The  rivers  of  the  territory 
are  torrential  in  their  character,  rising 
at  times  with  great  rapidity  and  carrying 
an  immense  volume  of  water  for  a  short 
time.  During  one  month  there  was  a 
solid  wall  of  water  five  feet  in  depth 
pouring  over  the  Arizona  dam  on  Salt 
river.  Over  400,000  inches  of  water 
were  then  going  to  waste.  The  river 
immediately  sank,  but  even  when  it  is 
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comparatively  low  there  is  much  water 
ninning  to  wast«. 

The  cost  of  the  dam  alone  will  he 
about  $2,700,000.  The  cost  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
work,  because  the  rock  from  which  the 
dam  will  be  built  will  be  quarried  from 
the  face  of  the  canyon  right  at  the  dam. 
The  cement  used  in  ita  confttruetion  will 
be  manufactured  at  the  dam  from  mate- 
rials existing  in  abundance  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  The  power  eaoal 
will  leave  the  river  above  the  rcsenoir 
and,  running  around  aljove  the  water-line 
of  the  proposed  reservoir,  will  carry  the 
full  amount  of  the  natural  flow  of  Salt 
river,  which  is  now  appropriated  under 
the  old  water  acts  on  the  river.  This 
canal  will  be  brought  down  to  a  point 
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on  the  side  of  the  canyon  just  below  the 
dam,  and  then  it  will  be  dropped  through 
a  stand-pipe  to  the  power-house,  gener- 
ating at  least  1,500  horse-power,  which 
will  be  used  in  manufacturing  the 
cement,  and  furnishing  the  light  and 
power  necessary  for  the  const  ruction  of 
the  dam.  It  will  require  seven  hundred 
continuous  working  days  of  twenty-four 
hours  each  to  complete  the  structure. 
Electric  lights  will  furnish  the  illumina- 
tion at  night.  Once  begun,  the  work  of 
laying  the  stone  and  cement  must  be 
continuously  carried  forward  until  com- 
pletion to  insure  an  even  strength  in  the 
structure.  The  water  drawn  from  the 
reservoir  for  irrigation  will  l)e  let  out 
through  gateways  which  can  be  placed 
at  least  one  hundred  feet  aliove  the  base 
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In  the  Salt  River  valley,  six  crops  of  alfalfa  are  cut  each  year 


of  the  structure.  Tliese  gateways  will  ]>e 
operated  by  electrical  power,  which  will 
turn  great  screws  passing  down  through 
the  stonework  of  tlie  dam.  The  height 
of  the  dam  above  the  water  surface  will 
be  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet;  and  the 
area  of  Tonto  basin,  the  reservoir  site, 
is  so  large  that  the  lower  one  hundred 
feet  can  be  given  up  so  as  to  give  this 
one  hundred-foot  drop  for  all  the  water 
drawn  from  the  reservoir.  This  will 
generate  a  very  large  amount  of  power 
in  addition  to  that  generated  from  the 
power  canal.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
5,000  horse-power  will  Ik>  genera  toil 
from  all  sources. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of   this   great  project  is  the   fact   that 


there  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  in  the  Salt  Kiver  valley  having  an 
ample  underground  supply  of  water 
within  thirty  to  fifty  feet  of  the  surface. 
Every  investigation  so  far  made  indi- 
cates that  this  underground  supply  is 
fed  from  the  high  plateaus  and  moun- 
tains to  the  northeast  of  the  valley,  and 
is  practically  inexhaustible.  It  is  not 
seepage  water  from  the  present  canal 
systems,  though  there  is  a  considerable 
area  of  the  valley  comprising  the  low- 
lands along  the  river  which  has  a  good 
underground  water  supply  from  seepage 
sources.  One  pumping  plant,  about 
ihroQ  miles  southwest  of  Phoenix,  pumps 
a  continuous  stream  of  two  hundred 
indies  of  water  from  this  source,  which 
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would  be  fully  enough  to  irrigate  a 
section  of  land. 

The  construction  of  the  reservoir  will 
regulate  the  f!ow  of  Salt  river  for  fully 
fifty  miles  through  the  canyon  between 
the  Salt  river  dam  and  the  diversion 
dam  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  The 
river  has  a  very  considembfe  fall  through 
this  dam,  and  a  large  amount  of  elertric 
power  ean  be  developed  along  this  part 
of  the  river,  which  will  increase 
immensely  the  total  amount  of  power 
available  for  pumping. 

All  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
at  these  points  is  government  land  and 
has  been  reserved  from  entry  by  the 
government.  The  purposes  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment are  to  reserve  it  permanently  to 
increase  the  area  of  desert  land  that  can 
be  reclaimed  by  pumping  water  from 
underground  sources  known  to  exist  over 
a  wide  area  of  territory  in  the  Salt 
River  valley,  lying  chiefly  between 
Phrpuix  and  Maricopa. 

The  capital  city  of  Arizona  is  sitnated 
in  the  Salt  Eiver  valley,  and  is  one  of  the 
model  cities  of  the  south wes?t.  Its  pres- 
ent population  is  about  15.000,  and  with 
the  completion  of  the  Tonto  basin  reser- 
voir, wliich  is  now  under  construction, 
it  is  believed  that  tbe  city  will  at  least 
double  its   present   population. 


The  origin  of  the  name  of  Phteuix 
was  as  suggestive  as  it  was  appropriate. 
Tbe  ruins  of  cities,  whose  relics  only 
remained  to  tell  of  their  former  exist- 
ence, were  on  every  hand  around  the 
site  of  the  prospective  city,  and  although 
it  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained, 
or  even  approximately  guessed  that  they 
bad  been  wiped  out  by  fire,  and  their 
inhabitants  exterminated  by  a  stronger 
power,  it  was  agreed  to  give  the  name 
of  Fbcenix  to  the  new  city,  inasmuch 
as  it  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  a  previous 
and  extinct  civilization. 

The  site  eliosen  for  the  new  city  was 
well  selected.  It  lies,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, in  the  center  of  the  valley,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Salt  river,  at  a 
point  twenty-eight  miles  from  where  it 
enters  the  valley.  It  comes  into  view 
as  a  surprise  to  the  traveler,  who  has 
for  hours  been  traversing  a  barren  plain 
covered  with  cactus  and  mes4:|uite.  On 
a  sudden  he  finds  himself  in  a  perfect 
bower  of  verdure  and  vegetation.  The 
city  is  the  entrepot  for  the  great  valley 
of  the  Salt  river. 

The  beauty  of  the  city  of  Phoenix, 
not  only  that  of  its  residences  but  of  its 
natural  surroundings,  strikes  the  most 
unobservant  visitor.  The  shaded  streets 
iiTP  hardlv  to  be  matched  in  the  world  for 
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beauty.  The  leafy  bowers  that  surround 
the  residences  have  all  the  luxuriance 
of  growth  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  tropics  and 
fostered  by  a  semi-tropical  sun,  and  in 
few  other  countries  can  such  a  setting 
of   leafy    shade   and    sheltering   boughs 
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be  found  around  the  homes  of  citizens 
as  are  found  in  the  queen  city  of  Arizona. 

To  this  city  come  the  settlers  along 
the  Gila,  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles  east  and  west,  to  do  their  shop- 
ping and  to  sell  the  products  of  their 
ranches.  From  the  many  rich  mining  dis- 
trict? that  are  tributary  to  Phcenix  come 
the  mine-owners  or  the  superintend- 
ents of  mining  companies  to  buy  their 
supplies  and  to  arrange  for  the  shipping 
of  their  ore.  From  tlie  countless  cattle 
ranches  that  are  scattered  over  the  terri- 
tory that  is  tributary  to  Phcenix  come 
the  proprietors  for  their  household  sup- 
plies and  to  arrange  for  the  shipment 
of  their  stock  to  various  markets. 

The  Salt  river  carries  in  winter  a  large 
quantity  of  fertilizing  material  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  soil.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  water  is  worth  to  the  land  all 
it  costs,   as  a  fertilizer  alone. 

A  beet-sugar  factory-  of  eight  hundred 
tons  daily  capacity  is  being  built  at 
the  town  of  Glendale,  about  ten  miles 
to  the  northwest  of  Phoenix,  by  the 
Eastern  Sugar  Company.  The  factory 
will  handle  the  product  of  8,000  acres 
of  beets.  About  half  of  this  amount  has 
])een  contracted  for  with  individual 
growers,  while  the  balance  is  to  be  grown 
on  the  company's  lands.  The  buildings 
and  the  machinery  of  the  plant  will  cost 
$600,000. 

The  main  buildings  of  the  factory  are 
of  substantial  steel  construction  on  foun- 
dations of  concrete  and  stone,  with  brick 
walls.  The  factory  is  07  by  298  feet, 
and  three  and  five  stories  high.  The 
building  for  the  boiler-house,  machine 
shops  and  lime-kiln  is  60  by  325  feet. 
The  sugar  warehouse  is  67  by  325  feet 
A  beet  shed  150  by  400  feet'^is  built  of 
concrete,  stone  and  lumber.  The  work- 
ing up  of  eight  hundred  tons  of  beets 
means  the  production  of  about  150,000 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar  daily,  and 
the  omployment  of  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  men  in  the  factory. 
According  to  the  average  yield  of  beets, 
about  100,000  tons  will  be  required  to 
keep  the  factory  going  for  a  season,  and 
for  these  about  $450,000  will  be  paid  to 
the  growers. 


El  Saguaro 


Kl  Saguaro  (pronounced  sa-gwar-o,  with  accent  on  the  middle  syliabie),  la  the  Indian  name 
for  the  giant  cactus,  Cereua  yiganteus,  a  columnar  species  from  twenty-fiye  to  fifty  or  more  feet 
high,  growing  on  the  mesas  and  low  hills  of  Arizona  and  Mexico.  The  wood  has  long  been  used 
by  the  Indians  for  lances  and  bows,  and  by  settlers  for  rafters  of  adobe  houses  and  for  fencing. 


By  Amy   Dudley 


With  its  massive  arms  uplifted — 

A  candelabra  grand, 
In  savage  beauty  springing 

From  the  desert's  glowing  sand. 


Gathering  the  great  heart  secrets 
Of  that  sun-baked,  burdened  breast, 

Till  a  purple  flower  of  passion 
Illumes  each  thorny  crest. 


Her  Secret  Heart 


By  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins 


MISS  LUCIA  was  thirty-nine,  and 
that  was  middle  aged  in  Marjs- 
ville,  that  California  town  of 
New  England  characteristics:  so  indu- 
bitably middle  aged  that  she  accepted  the 
verdict  without  a  question,  and  felt 
secretly  ashamed  of  certain  thoughts  and 
stirrings — which  still  asserted  themselves 
on  occasion — as  obviously  unsuited  to 
her  time  of  life.  She  was  still  straight 
and  dark  and  slim,  but  she  would  have 
worn  a  cap  if  Marysville  had  expected 
caps  of  its  junior  old  ladies.  The  quiet, 
gaunt  family  house  was  middle  aged, 
too.  Poverty  had  cut  down  its  resources 
and  death  and  marriage  had  taken  away 
its  youth  till  now  the  only  noise  about 
it  was  that  of  Ellen,  the  maid  servant — 
for  neither  Miss  Lucia  nor  Pierre  could 
be  said  to  make  any. 

Nine  o'clock  had  struck,  and  Pierre, 
purring  soundly,  had  opened  his  sleepy 
eyes  for  his  good-night  caresses,  but 
Miss  Lucia  still  sat  with  her  elbows  on 
her  knees,  staring  into  the  fire.  There 
was  hot  rebellion  in  her  tonight,  stronger 
even  than  the  shame  Marysville  had 
taught  her  for  the  unseasonable  vitality 
of  her  secret  heart. 


"An  old  fool  is  a  pitiful  spectacle," 
she  said  with  her  lips;  but  her  eyes 
burned  and  she  took  the  letter  out  of 
the  front  of  her  gown  to  read  it  for 
the  twentieth  time. 

It  would  have  seemed  a  commonplace 
little  letter  to  any  one  who  did  not  live 
in  Mar}'sville,  and  who  was  not  middle 
aged.  The  writer  was  going  to  be  in 
the  town  over  Sunday,  and  hoped  she 
remembered  him  and  would  let  him  come 
and  talk  about  old  times.  He  would 
call  Sunday  afternoon,  and  he  was  hers 
very  faithfully,  Gilbert  Adams. 

If  she  remembered  him!  Miss  Lucia 
could  have  told  just  what  waltzes  were 
played  the  last  time  they  had  danced 
together  fifteen  years  ago  in  this  same 
drawing-room,  dignified  then  instead  of 
gaunt.  It  had  been  her  last  dance. 
Death  and  change  had  followed  close 
upon  it,  and  Gilberi;  Adams  had  gone 
away,  and  when  courage  and  youth 
would  have  come  back  to  her,  she  had 
found  that  she  was  middle  aged. 

And  he  was  coming  tomorrow.  He 
was  in  the  same  town  with  her  now, 
perhaps  even  strolling  about  the  quiet 
streets,   moonlit  under   the   elms.     He 
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would  realize  that  she  was  no  longer 
young,  of  course,  and  would  not  expect 
to  find —  She  was  glad  she  had  not 
grown  stout,  an}^ay.  The  blue  silk 
gown  that  he  had  admired  so  much 
would  fit  her  quite  as  well  now  as  it 
had  on  the  night  of  their  last  danco, 
though  it  had  lain  untouched  in  a  chest 
upstairs  for  fifteen  years.  How  pretty 
and  becoming  it  had  been!  Of  course 
she  would  look  absurd  in  such  thinfrs 
now — 

The  light  of  rebellion  deepened  in  her 
eyes  and  she  glanced  over  her  shoulder 
as  though  listening  to  a  tempter.  Sud- 
denly she  started  up  and,  lighting  a 
candle,  left  the  room.  Pierre  looked 
after  her  uneasily.  She  had  not  said 
good  night,  or  put  out  the  lamp,  or 
even  closed  the  shutters  of  the  long 
French  windows. 

Presently  hurried,  furtive  steps 
sounded  in  the  hall  and  a  quaint  figure 
entered,  and  closed  the  door.  Miss 
Lucia's  dark  hair  was  loosened  out  of 
its  usual  prim  arrangement  and  about 
her  flowed  shimmering  folds  of  blue  silk, 
looped  and  draped  after  an  ancient 
pattern,  with  the  neck  cut  out  in  a  deep 
V,  and  her  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder. 
She  looked  guilty,  a  little  frightened, 
but  above  all  triumphant.  Candle  in 
hand,  she  rustled  over  to  the  long  mir- 
ror between  the  French  windows.  Pierre 
sat  up  and  stared  in  dignified  surprise. 
Miss  Lucia  turned  and  bowed  to  him. 

"Not  a  bad  neck  and  arms  for  an 
old  lady,  Pierre !"  she  said.  Her  cheeks 
flushed,  and  her  eyes  began  to  look  black 
instead  of  gray.^  Slie  set  the  candle 
down  and,  lifting  the  blue  skirt  in  her 
fingers,  she  held  her  right  hand  high, 
as  though  touching  that  of  an  imaginary 
partner,  and  stepped  gracefully  down  to 
Pierre  in  the  motions  of  first  four  forward 
and  back,  first  four  forward  and  i»ow. 

"Ladies  change,  Pierre!"  she  said  in 
an  excited  whisper.  Her  checks  were 
scarlet  now,  and  her  feet  began  to  move 
with  new  daring.  "Chassez!"  she  com- 
manded, and  swept  off  sidewise  with  her 
face  turned  back  to  the  partner  who 
was  not  there:  then  she  came  flying 
down  upon  Pierre.     "Swing  the  lady!" 


she  laughed,  and  catching  his  fore  pawa^ 
whirled  him  from  his  cushion. 

"La  ria,  la  Fla,"  she  sang— the  walta 
that  had  been  the  fashion  flfteen  years 
before,  and  danced  recklessly  about  the 
room  with  the  outraged  cat,  all  the 
repressed,  imprisoned  life  beating 
through  her  veins  in  sudden  riotous 
freedom.  Her  cheeks  were  like  flre  and 
her  hands  were  ice.  She  was  young, 
young!  And  she  was  handsome,  even 
in  this  queer  old  silk  gown,  and  her 
steps  were  light,  and  her  heart  was  as — 

And  then  suddenly — perhaps  the  fire 
died  down  a  little,  perhaps  it  was  the 
striking  of  the  clock — the  waltz  broke 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  and,  letting 
Pierre  escape,  she  stood  in  the  center 
of  the  room  with  her  hands  pressed  to 
her  cheeks.  Then,  throwing  herself 
down  by  an  old  chair,  she  buried  her 
face  in  her  bare  arms  and  cried  out 
bitterly. 

Pierre,  forgiving,  came  and  rubbed 
against  her,  and  presently,  with  quick, 
sobbing  breaths,  she  dried  her  cheeks 
and,  rising  slowly  to  her  feet,  pushed 
back  the  chairs  as  usual,  and  closed  the 
shutters  of  the  long  French  windows. 
Pierre,  shouldering  into  her  skirts, 
looked  out  wisely  into  the  dark,  but 
Miss  Lucia's  eyes  were  now  blind  with 
tears. 

She  was  very  middle  aged  indeed 
when  Mr.  Adams  came  the  next  day, 
but  he  did  not  seem  at  all  dismayed. 
Something  in  his  warm  friendliness  com- 
forted her  shamed  and  sore  heart,  till 
she  relaxed  and  was  more  like  the  girl 
of  fifteen  years  l)efore  than  she  could 
have  believed,  herself. 

"What  a  lot  we  had  to  learn,"  he 
said  with  a  long  sigh  of  reminiscence. 
"I  went  away  thinking  I  should  find 
a  world  full  of  girls  as  nice  as  you, 
Lucia — whole  streets  of  them  in  every 
city.  But  I  never  found  one,  not  one — 
though  it's  only  since  the  last  year  or 
so  that  T  gave  up  hope!" 

"And  now  I  am  a  middle-aged  woman," 
said  Miss  Lucia.  But  Pierre  looked 
up  at  her  so  i^ignificantly  that  she  made 
an  excuse  of  the  sun,  streaming  in  the 
French  windows,  to  rise  and  move  away 
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for  a  moment.  Mr.  Adams  exchanged 
a  long,  intelligent  look  with  the  eat 
and  smiled  to  himself. 

"You^re  not  middle  aged — not  in  your 
secret  heart,  Lucia  V  he  said  securely. 

"But  I  ought  to  be!"  she  faltered. 
He  followed  her  across  the  room  and 
drew  her  in   front  of  the  tall  mirror. 

"You  are  as  handsome  as  ever,"  he 
declared.     "And  you'd   look   as  young 


if  you'd  let  your  hair  curl,  and  change 
this  black  dress  for — blue  silk,  for 
instance.  My  dear  girl,  what  is  it?*' 
For  Lucia  had  suddenly  buried  her 
shamed  face  in  her  hands. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you.  You 
know  you  used  to  wear  blue  silk,"  he 
murmured  innocently;  but  over  her 
bent  head  he  and  the  cat  exchanged 
another  long  and  intelligent  look. 


The  Art  of  Head-line  Making 


By   The   Ancient   Mariner 


THE  gentle  art  of  writing  head- 
lines for  the  newspapers  not  very 
often  finds  its  highest  develop- 
ment. It  may  be  easy  enough  to  write 
a  staring,  wild  and  woolly  head  for  an 
article,  a  truly  scare-head,  but  the 
really  artistic  head-line  is  rare.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  formulate  the  principles 
or  limitations  that  mark  the  perfect 
index  finger  for  an  article,  but  perhaps 
some  examples  may  be  given. 

John  F.  Finerty  was  correspondent 
for  one  of  the  Chicago  papers  during  the 
Indian  war  in  1877.  A  trooper  of  the 
company  to  which  Finerty  was  attached 
happened  to  be  named  Paddy  Nihil.  He 
had  a  stiff  fight  single-handed  with  a 
couple  of  Indian  braves  whom  he  finally 
took  into  camp.  It  made  a  good  story 
and  Finerty  led  it  with  the  witty  head- 
line, "Nihil  fit,"  an  agreeable  combina- 
tion of  Webster's  dictionary  Latin  and 
the  actual  facts. 

In  the  back  files  of  a  San  Francisco 
newspaper  may  be  found  a  head-line 
introducing  a  story  concerning  a  visit 
paid  by  the  Legislature  during  one  of 
the  historic  "slickens"  campaigns,  to  the 
site  of  an  impounding  dam  on  Bear 
river.  An  account  of  the  visit  was 
printed,  and  the  head-line  maker 
expressed  his  opinion  of  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  state  in  the  biting  phrase 
"Solons  by  a  Dam  Site."     Possibly  a 


little  irreverent,  but  that  may  be  for- 
given. 

An  Oakland  paper  had  a  telegram  one 
day  about  some  international  complica- 
tions in  which  Turkey  was  involved.  The 
despatch  concluded  with  the  statement 
that  "the  Porte  was  greatly  exercised" 
over  the  affair.  The  telegraph  editor, 
not  having  in  his  heart  much  reverence 
for  the  potentate,  headed  it  up  in  a  line 
"Exercise  for  the  Porte,"  as  if  it  might 
be  something  good  for  the  old  man's 
health. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  exam- 
ples there  is  a  pun  or  play  upon  word  in 
every  instance,  and  although  this  is  not 
at  all  essential  to  the  perfect  head-line, 
yet  if  there  is  a  place  where  a  pun  comes 
in  handy  and  is  most  effective  it  is  at 
the  top  of  an  article  in  display  type. 
It  is  justifiable  there  if  anywhere. 

Eobert  Louis  Stevenson  did  not  like 
the  American  newspaper.  It  is  not  easy 
for  the  Englishman  who  has  been 
brought  up  and  nourished  on  the  solemn 
British  journal  to  accept  a  style  so  very 
distinct;  and  the  bad  examples  of 
American  newspaper  fashions — there 
are  bad  examples,  lots  of  them — strike 
him  with  a  sense  of  personal  injury. 
In  "The  Wrecker,"  Stevenson  poked  fun 
at  the  San  Francisco  press  of  a  period 
which  may  be  located  somewhere  in  the 
late  seventies.     He  quotes  in   derision 
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as  an  example   of   vulgarity  a   set  of 
head-lines  which  may  be  given  here: 

ANOTHER  OF   PINKERTON'S   SPICT  CUATS. 

ART   PRACTITIONERS   IN    PARIS. 

MUSKEGON'S   COLUMNED  CAPITOL. 

SON  OF  MILLIONAIRE   DODD. 

PATRIOT   AND   ARTIST. 
"he    means   TO   DO   BETTER.'* 

It  will  be  evident  at  a  glance  to  every 
newspaperman  that  no  such  head  could 
ever  have  appeared  in  an  American 
newspaper,  at  least  of  that  period.  Mr. 
Stevenson  had  not  mastered  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  art  because  this  head  is 
built  the  wrong  way.  The  first  line  is 
the  longest,  whereas  it  should  have  been 
the  shortest  to  admit  of  being  set  in  a 
one-column  line  of  large  type.  As  for 
the  spirit  of  the  lines,  that  is  another 
matter.  It  will  happen  sometimes  that 
the  horse  reporter,  or  his  equivalent  in 
other  fields,  will  get  hold  of  an  interview 
on  art  matters,  and  if  it  is  news  there 
is  no  time  to  put  it  in  proper  shape. 

Politics  makes  many  a  queer  and  pep- 
pery head-line.  No  one  is  so  angry  as  the 
man  who  gets  the  worst  of  it  in  politics. 

In  the  way  of  political  imbecility  it 
would  be  hard  to  outface  a  set  of  head- 
lines that  appeared  in  a  Cincinnati 
paper  after  Cleveland's  election  for  a 
second  term.     Read  it: 

RUTH  TO  BENNIE— NOW  'oo  dit  out, 
bennie  m'tee,  my  papa's  tumin'  bat 
adain,  an'  i'setumin'  too.   *oo  will  have 

to  DIV  me  DAT  wattle-box  AND  'SPRESS 
WAGON,  AN'  '00  GAN'PA  WILL  HAVE  TO  DIV 
HIS  WOOM  TO  MY  PAPA.  *00  SINK  *OOSE 
SMART  TOZ  'OO  LIVES  IN  DE  WHITE  HOUSE. 
BUT  '00  DI8  NEVER  MIND;  WHEN  MY  PAPA 
TUMS  BACK,  AND  I  DIT  IN  YOUB  PLAY  HOUSE 
AND  DIT  ALL  DEM  NICE  SINGS,  'OO  SHAN'T 
TUM  IN  AND  PLAY;  I  DON'T  WANT  *O0  TO 
EVER  SPEAK  TO  ME  ANY  MORE,  'TAUSE  Tm 
MAD    TO    YOU. 

There  are  newspapermen  who  main- 
tain that  it  pays  to  be  foolish  and 
ridiculous  in  print  sometimes,  because 
it  makes  people  talk  about  you,  and  if 
that  was  the  object  of  the  writer  of  the 
lines  quoted  he  should  have  been  pleased, 
happy  and  content. 

The  alliterative  head-line  has  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust 
many  a  time  and  oft.    It  has  come  to  be 


regarded  in  newspaper  offices  as  the 
unpardonable  sin,  although  it  was  at  one 
time  very  fashionable.  You  rarely  see 
it  nowadays  except  in  articles  that  have 
an  advertising  flavor.  A  more  than  usu- 
ally offensive  example  is  quoted : 

PLAYFUL  PLETHORIC  PLEASURE — ^BUXOM  BEAUX 
AND  BEAUTIFUL  BELLES  BOWL  OVER  THE  BIL- 
LOWS AND  BATHE  IN  THE  BRINE — A  ROSY 
RESPLENDENT  REGATTA — READABLE  BAYS  OF 
RACY  WRIT  ABOUT  A  RINGING  RIVALRY  OF 
RURAL  ROWERS  AND  A  RISORIAL  ROUND 
OF   RUSTIC   R^CES. 

This  was  used  to  introduce  an  article 
booming  a   summer   resort. 

A  combination  of  rhyming  head-lines 
with  badly  mangled  quotations  delighted 
the  soul  of  a  certain  editor  inspired 
long  years  ago  by  the  prize  fight  between 
Sullivan  and  Corbett  at  New  Orleans, 
and  this  is  how  it  struck  him : 

who'll  CARE  FOR  SULLY  NOW? — BUT  YESTER- 
DAY HE  MIGHT  HAVE  STOOD  AGAINST  THE 
WORLD — NOW  NONE  80  MEAN  TO  DO  HIM  REV- 
ERENCE— ^THEY  TOOK  HIM  UP  TENDERLY,  THEY 
HANDLED  WITH  CARE,  THE  BIG  ONE  FROM 
BOSTON — THE  BOY  FROM  KILDARE — SMASHED 
WAS  HIS  NOSE  IN — ^BLOODY  HIS  FACE, 
BLACKED  WERE  HIS  EYES  TWO,  GONE  WAS 
HIS  GRACE — FOR  CORBETT  THE  YOUNG  ONE, 
CORBETT  THE  CHIEF^  KNOCKED  ALL  HIS  BLOW 
OUT,  POUNDED  HIS  BEEF,  BRANDED  HIS 
BREAST  PLATE,  TOYED  WITH  HIS  LIP,  OAftVED 
OUT  HIS  EAR  FLAPS — JUMPED  ON  HIS  inP, 
DID  HIM  UP  BEAUTIFULLY,  SO  NEAT  AND 
SO  FAST,  DID  CORBETT  THE  YOUNG  ONE,  FAIR 
FRISCO'S  BRAVE  LAD — ^BUT  TEARS  THEY  COME 
NEVERTHELESS  TO  THINK  OF  THE  MONEY 
THAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  WON — THE  FIGHT- 
ERS— AT  THE  RINGSIDE — HOW  THE  NEWS 
WAS  RECEIVED  HERE. 

There  is  a  painful  slump  from  the 
high  poetic  levels  of  the  start  to  the 
bald,  disjointed  prose  of  the  tail. 

Any  reference  to  the  art  of  head-line 
making  would  be  imcomplete  without 
something  about  the  baseball  man,  God 
bless  his  crooked  English.  There  are 
times  when  he  thinks  he  owns  the  paper, 
and  only  tolerates  with  superior  scorn 
the  high  lights  of  the  editorial  room. 
But  he  has  a  large  constituency  who 
love  his  luxuriant  absurdities  and  copy 
his  extravagant  airs.  He  revels  in  curi- 
ous metaphor,  and  is  happy  in  a  nick- 
name. The  uninitiated  may  not  quite 
understand  or  be  able  to  classify  the 
nature  of  the  insect  which  he  describes 
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as  a  "red-hot  fly,"  nor  perhaps  are  they 
prepared  to  fall  down  and  worship  the 
"smiling  mickeys"  of  the  field,  but  they 
find  these  phenomena — ^the  baseball 
man  calls  them  "phenoms" — put  under 
their  nose  all  the  summer  long,  and  the 
best  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  come  into 
camp  and  accept  the  gorgeous  display 
not  as  a  nightmare,  but  as  a  benediction. 


Remember  that  on  a  recent  occasion 
when  a  test  of  wireless  telegraphy  was 
being  made  between  the  Golden  Gate 
and  a  transport  well  out  to  sea  on  the 
way  to  Manila,  the  one  bit  of  informa- 
tion those  gallant  soldiers  wanted  was: 
"Who  won  the  baseball  game?"  Given 
that  knowledge  they  were  fortified  and 
thrice  armed  to  meet  the  foe. 


Over  the  Kearsarge  Trail 

By  Mary  Austin 
Autlwr  of  '*WinneduTnahy**  "The  Land  of  Little  Rain**  and  other  stories. 


THE  particular  distinction  of  the 
Kearsarge  trail  is  that  it  does  not 
go  to  Kearsarge.  It  goes  toward  it, 
round  about  the  flanks,  sidles  and  dips 
and,  just  at  the  point  where  it  seems 
about  to  scale  the  southern  wall,  sheers 
away  westward  and  leaves  the  bulk  of 
the  mountain  standing  sentinel  to  the 
pass  that  takes  its  name.  Mt.  Kear- 
sarge fronts  so  boldly  on  the  valley, 
scorning  foothill  approaches;  rises  so 
nakedly  from  its  scant  ring  of  pines, 
wears  so  constant  a  coronal  of  snow  on 
its  cone-shaped  peak,  that  you  under- 
stand at  once  how  its  Indian  name 
should  be  Bo-kee-nap,  meaning  chief. 

The  beginning  of  the  Kearsarge  trail, 
if  you  go  west  from  the  railroad,  is 
at  Independence,  very  properly,  too, 
since  they  were  originally  responsible 
for  each  other ;  a  dear  little  town,  a  rare 
little  town,  a  town  with  a  history,  a 
town  where  avff  curiously  commingled 
the  last  savors  of  golden  romance  with 
the  scents  of  ploughed  fields  and  fruit- 
ing orchards,  a  town  putting  up  new 
enterprise  like  a  perennial  shrub  sprout- 
ing through  the  faded  petals  of  its  early 
bloom,  a  town  where  one  meets  the 
latest  fashions  going  about  the  streets 
and  the  newest  magazines  lurking  in 
parlors,  and  finds  quaint,  quiet-man- 
nered old  gentlemen  sitting  about  corners 
who  can  tell  hair-raising  stories  of 
adventure  and  privation,  too  modest  to 


know  themselves  the  heroes  of  their  own 
tales.  The  trail  begins  here,  I  say,  and 
goes  out  along  Naboth^s  field,  keep- 
ing parallel  with  Pine  creek  with  its 
single  file  of  pines  linked  by  tradition 
with  the  stark  boulder  that  rises  out 
of  the  crest  of  the  opposite  Inyo  range. 
Midway  between  the  town  and  the 
mountains  the  trail  crosses  the  line  of 
the  Sierra  Reserve,  and  crosses  another 
trail  not  set  down  on  the  maps  nor  adver- 
tised by  any  signs  patent  to  tourist 
understanding.  Here,  between  the 
farming  lands  and  the  reserve,  pass  and 
repass  twice  in  the  year  wandering  shep- 
herds with  a  hundred  thousand  sheep, 
going  north  in  summer  to  the  Sierra 
pastures,  going  south  at  the  beginning 
of  snows  to  the  winter  pastures  of  the 
coast  hill  ranges.  Hereabout  the  slope 
is  clothed  with  social  shrubs,  artemesia, 
coleogeny  and  biglovia  (bitter  brush, 
which  you  will  know  by  its  minute 
foliage  and  shaggy,  fibrous  bark),  and 
nearest  the  hills  vivid  green  hummocks 
of  leafless  ephedra,  a  twig  of  which, 
when  chewed,  is  a  corrective  of  thirst, 
at  least  to  some  degree. 

One  usually  gets  over  this  part  of  the 
trail  in  considerable  distraction  of  mind, 
the  attention  wandering  from  the 
tremendous  cliffs  of  Williamson  on  the 
south,  to  the  tight,  steep  front  of  Kear- 
sarge, or  to  the  enchanted,  mirage- 
breeding  vista  of  the  valley  where  White 
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mountain  rears  in  mid-air  its  opalescent 
bulk. 

The  trail  keeps  on  steadily  up  the 
slope;  birches  begin  to  appear  along  the 
creek,  great  patches  of  vermilion  painted- 
cup  grow,  with  rank  ferns,  among  the 
willows;  pines  iftand  closer  together, 
the  mountain  nears  and  grows  less.  The 
creek  is  forded  at  the  lower  limit  of 
silver  firs,  from  which  turn  the  sound 
of  its  gliding  and  falling  waters  follows 
the  traveler  to  the  knife-edge  pass. 
First  after  the  ford  is  the  ruined  mill 
of  l{ex  Monte,  bevond  it  the  wreck  of 
two  others  and  traces  of  what  was  once 
a  mining  town.  Mines  were  discovered 
here  as  long  ago  as  18G4,  and  worked 
profitably  to  within  twenty  years.  The 
town  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  snow- 
slide  that  obliterated  it.  The  moun- 
tain threatens  still  upon  the  north. 
Down  in  Independence  there  are  still 
some  of  those  quiet  old  gentlemen  who 
can  tell  you  of  this  and  of  the  pass  which 
they  knew  when  it  was  a  footpath 
trodden  only  by  wild  sheep,  and  Indians 
almost  as  wild  as  they.  Around  the 
sharp  iron-stained  peaks  of  the  northern 
canyon  wall  there  are  still  open  shafts 
and  tunnels  in  unthawable  earth  that 
mines  like  brittle  ice.  The  trail  keeps 
far  below  them,  but  above  the  stream- 
tangle  and  the  configuration  of  the 
canyon  keep  the  gaze  turned  always 
toward  the  serrate  ridge  of  the  pass  or 
back  to  the  fawn-colored  valley  and  its 
eastern  barrier  of  desert  hills.  The  air 
is  always  warm  here,  always  heavy  with 
the  scent  of  sun-steeped  shrubs  that  so 
secretly  entangle  themselves  with  the 
rocks  and  with  one  another  that  only 
the  accustomed  eye  can  form  any  idea 
of  the  numbers  and  variety  of  them ; 
manzanita,  buckthorn,  spiny  burrs  of 
chinquapin,  brightened  and  blended  by 
bindweed  and  sulphur-flower.  Below 
the  old  town  is  a  colony  of  young  firs, 
with  here  and  there  a  thretvhundred- 
year-old  shaft  supporting  its  fan-spread 
crown.  There  are  trout  anywhere  in 
these  waters,  from  the  mesa  to  the  last 
but  one  of  the  jade-green  lakes,  but  there 
is  too  much  brush  along  the  stream  for 
succes^sful  casting  until  Onion  valley  is 
reached. 


Onion  valley  is  a  considerable  widen- 
ing of  the  canyon,  the  confluence 
of  three  rifts  in  three  noisy  creeks; 
a  place  of  good  pasture  and  open 
waters.  Off  to  the  right  a  creek  fall- 
ing over  a  precipice  streams  out  like 
a  white  scarf  on  the  wind,  to  the  left 
unseen  cascades  under  cover  of  sharp 
l)oulders  and  thickets  of  quaking  asp 
come  sounding  down  from  Snow  canyon. 
In  front  a  barrier  scantily  clothed  with 
shrubs  cuts  off  the  view  of  the  pass  and 
seems  its<»lf  the  journey's  end,  but  down 
it  comes  Kearsarge  creek  and  up  it  go 
I  he  j)anting  pack  trains,  resting  often 
to  look  out  over  the  valley  with  the  roads 
beginning  to  st^nd  out  whitely  from  the 
sage,  and  the  river  showing  only  its 
green  borders  like  a  great  vine  sprawling 
over  a  warm,  brown  wall :  or  sometimes 
straining  forward  for  glimpses  of  the 
nearing  peaks  of  the  pass.  But,  however 
much  you  may  intend  to  keep  your  eye 
upon  it,  you  never  quite  catch  Kearsarge 
in  that  juggling  of  high  places  which 
the  Psalmist  must  have  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote,  *^The  mountains  skipped 
like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like 
lam])s.*'  You  think  you  know  very  well 
where  Kearsarge  should  be  to  the  right, 
and  University  Peak  in  front,  but  when 
you  come  to  the  top  of  the  barrier  they 
have  skipped  to  distjint  and  unrelated 
places.  The  view  of  University  Peak 
from  Bryan  thus  is  the  best,  but  so 
impressive  is  its  naked  head  from  any 
point  that,  once  located  after  leaving 
Onion  valley,  it  becomes  the  guidon  of 
the  way,  constantly  beckoning  the  trav- 
eler to  journey  in  its  direction. 

The  trail  goes  on,  and  you  with  it, 
resisting  the  temptation  to  linger  in  little 
soggy  vales  of  pleasantness,  or  to  sun 
yourself  on  stony  slopes  in  the  fragrant 
white  drift  of  meadow-sweet,  or  to 
explore  hanging  meadows  where  there 
are  a  million  asters  and  tall  ^-ellow  lilies 
growing  amid  the  fern.  Nobody  has  any 
real  right  to  slight  a  mountain  trail, 
and  a  week  is  a  moderate  time  to  give 
to  this  one,  but  sordid  souls,  bent  merely 
upon  getting  there,  make  the  pass  in  a 
few  hours. 

The  lakes  that  lie  in  the  dips  and 
glacier-worn  hollows  east  of  it  are  seven 
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in  number,  with  pot-holes  and  shallow 
pools  beside,  though  all  but  two  of  the 
largest  are  hidden  from  the  casual  eye. 
Of  those  the  highest  of  all  is  reputed 
bottomless  in  neighborhood  lore,  and 
Flower  and  Gilbert  lakes,  lying  within 
hail  of  each  other,  are  favorite  camping 
places  of  tlie  townspeople.  Here  you 
really  must  stop  if  for  nothing  but  the 
fishing.  Bait  in  the  shape  of  larvae  is  to 
be  found  on  the  under  sides  of  sticks  and 
stones,  and  no  sort  of  skill  is  necessary 
to  got  some  sort  of  a  catch  from  these 
well-stocked  waters.  The  hidden  lakes 
may  be  found,  like  rare  birds,  by  the  song 
of  the  waters  that  flow  from  them,  croon- 
ing under  willows,  gurgling  about  glacier 
slips  or  tinkling  from  the  icy  edges  of 
disjointed  stones. 

I  am  convinced  that  every  flower  that 
grows  at  this  altitude  is  to  be  found 
about  these  lakes  by  looking  for  it;  at 
least,  I  know  of  none  that  first  or  last 
has  not  been  identified  here ;  purple  and 
white  heather, — and  though  the  secret 
of  heather  ale  may  be  lost,  tea  of  white 
heather  is  not  to  be  despised — great  mats 
of  cassiope  sprinkled  with  white  bells, 
and  in  the  damp  meadows  monk^s-hood, 
shooting-star  and  broad  leaved,  false 
hellebore.  As  for  saxifrage  and  such 
small  fry  there  is  no  end  of  them.  Some- 
where about  Flower  lake — I  can  hardly 
give  myself  leave  to  tell  you  just  where 
— there  is  the  finest  plantation  of  white 
columbine  to  be  found  in  this  part  of 
the  Sierra. 

The  trail  goes  on,  however;  mys- 
teriously under  the  pines,  perilously  over 
stony  places ;  the  trees  grow  smaller  and 
crouch  in  the  habit  they  have  learned 
under  nine  months  of  deep-piled  snows, 
and  little  plats  of  rosy  primroses  come 
out  along  the  slope  contending  with 
meager  drifts  for  the  shelter  of  the 
largest  boulders.  The  cheery  whistle  of 
the  Douglas  squirrel  drops  behind  with 
the  larger  pines,  and  only  the  shrill 
jargon  of  Clark's  crow  follows  the 
traveler  so  far.  The  horses  pick  their 
way  over  such  a  quantity  of  sharp,  loose 
stones  that  look  to  be  newly  spread  down 
from  the  threatening  steep  that  one  gets 
all  the  excitement  of  impending  ava- 
lanches without  the  least  fear  of  their 


dangers.  After  this  comes  the  Staircase, 
and  why  it  should  be  attributed  to  the 
devil's  workmanship  is  no  mystery.  The 
tortuous  windings  of  it,  the  bleak  wall 
on  one  side  and  the  sharp  descent  on 
the  other,  and  the  winking  pool  far  below 
it,  like  an  evil  eye,  are  quite  enough 
to  give  you  serious  doubt  of  the  guide's 
assurance — which  let  me  hasten  to  make 
doubly  sure — that  no  accident  has  ever 
happened  here.  Beyond  all  these,  beyond 
a  considerable  waste  of  broken  boulders, 
beyond  the  highest  of  the  tortured  white- 
bark  pines,  lies  the  pass. 

A  mountain  pass!  I  suppose  there 
is  no  prospect  so  bleak,  none  so  desert, 
none  so  stripped  of  verdure  and  for- 
bidding of  form  and  line,  but  the  very 
phrase  would  lend  it  something  of  inter- 
est and  inspiration.  Kearsarge  pass,  as 
one  nears  it  by  the  trail,  looks  to  be  a 
mere  sag  in  a  very  jagged,  snuflf-colored 
saw-tooth,  but  it  commands  a  wonderful 
spread  of  country;  canyons  and  piney 
woods,  steel-colored  lakes,  and  lesser  hills 
buttressed  against  stark  and  awful 
domes.  Eastward  the  rift  through  which 
the  trail  has  climbed  plunges  with  dark 
intention  toward  the  middle  earth,  with 
Kearsarge  keeping  ward  over  the  place 
of  its  disappearance.  Out  over  the 
valley,  drowned  in  mist,  floats  at  your 
level  a  froth  of  cloud,  and  down  at  the 
bottom  the  town  and  all  the  huddling 
patches  of  green  that  you  guess  to  be 
farms  lie  like  dregs  in  a  cup.  Westward 
the  trail  goes  on  down  toward  the  lowest 
of  a  chain  of  trout-abounding  pools 
called  Kearsarge  lakes,  having  their 
source  in  the  perpetual  snows  under 
University  Peak. 

In  the  meadow  of  Lake  Bryanthus  one 
must  stay  long  enough — it  is  but  a  day 
as  packers'  count  from  the  town — to  see 
its  imperial  bulk  flush  and  pale  with  the 
alpenglow  and  pulsate  with  light  long 
after  the  neighboring  hills  are  shadowleee 
and  deeply  blue;  stay  long  enough  and 
go  far  enough  to  see  the  shining  heads 
of  the  Videttes  that  watch  over  the  head- 
waters of  Kings  river ;  but  go  no  farther, 
for  though  the  trail  goes  on  bewilder- 
ingly  in  a  maze  of  canyons,  it  goes  under 
another  name  and  the  following  of  it 
is  another  story. 


Ho,  for  Tahoe! 


By  Anna  Avis  Odell 

WITH  California's  famous  beauty 
spots  in  mind,  with  delibera- 
tion and  malice  aforethought, 
r  declare  I've  never  seen  a  prettier  view 
than  the  California  shores  of  Lake 
Talioo. 

And  the  way  hither  is — but  that 
df'pcnds  upon  when  you  go,  and  whether 
you  >tart  in  the  morning  or  evening. 
If  to  get  there  be  your  chief  aim,  leave 
San  Franci.^co  in  the  evening  and  in 
the  moniing  you  are  there;  but  if  you 
wish  to  avoid  night  travel,  and  see  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  wonderful 
state,  leave  San  Francisco  in  the  morn- 
ing, via  the  Oakland  ferry,  and  reach 
Sacramento  in  time  for  an  early  lunch 
before  continuing  the  journey. 

That  far,  the  way  lies  mostly  through 
the  Sacramento  valley.  In  July  the 
whole  countr}'  is  sere  and  yellow,  save 
where  there  is  a  clump  of  live  oak, 
or  where  a  river  wends  its  way.  As  the 
train  whizzes  past  farms  with  their 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of 
wheat  (surer  than  gold  in  the  mine), 
and  countless  orchards  bending  under 
their  wealth  of  fruit,  the  traveler  real- 
izes that  it  is  not  necessary  to  delve  deep 
into  the  earth  to  prove  our  claim  to  the 
proud  title  "I^nd  of  Gold."  There  is 
more  gold  in  the  soil  of  California  than 
is  stored  in  her  mighty  mountains. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Sacramento  the 
big  engines  begin  climbing  and  puffing 
in  good  earnest,  for  Tahoe  is  more  than 
six  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
scenerv  changes  from  pastoral  to  grand ; 
from  grand  to  grandeur  too  great  for 
small  souls,  but  every  soul  finds  its  full 
measure  of  beauty. 

At  Dutch  P'lat  one  realizes  that  Mark 
Twain  was  not  irreverent  when  he  spoke 
of  "the  air  the  angels  breathe."  Oh,  ye 
<:ods!  such  air,  and  it  simply  gets 
''suchor"  all  the  way  to  Tahoe. 

Since  tongue  and  pen  have  failed  me 
before  reaching  Tahoe,  what  can  I  do 
to  make  the  reader  realize  the  perfect, 
all-satisfying  Tahoe?  "Eye  hath  not 
seen"  anything  to  surpass  it.    It  is  one 
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of  ilif  fioished  spots  of  croatioii,  J  est 
one  thing  left  to  wish  for — more  time  to 
spend  there. 

If  I  were  an  artist — but,  even  so, 
canvas  and  brush  cannot  reproduce  Lake 
Tahoe;  only  the  soul  that  has  seen  it 
can  comprehend  its  wonderful  blend ings 
of  blue  and  green.  It  matters  not  how 
small  the  boat,  look  over  one  side  of  it 
and  you  will  say  the  waters  are  bluer 
than  heaven's  own  blue;  turn  and  look 
over  the  other  side,  and  you  will  perjure 
yourself  by  swearing  that  they  are  green 
of  ten  thouj?and  shades  and  hues,  'Tis 
a  joy  forever. 

It  doesn't  matter  where  one  stop 
from  Tahoe  city  around  to  Tallae  there  is 
joy  for  the  angler;  joy  for  the  boatman ; 
joy  for  the  pedestrian  and  etjuestrian; 
and  joy,  full  and  complete,  for  the  **idlo 
dreamer  of  idle  dreams/'  To  him  who 
can  look  across  blue  Tahoe  to  the  almost 
bare  gold  hills  of  Nevada,  and  from 
their  barrenness  and  everlastingness 
draw  strength  and  courage  to  take  up 
again  what  seems  a  mean  and  worthless 
part  in  God's  infinite  plan — to  such  has 
Lflke  Tahoe  most  to  offer  There  is  rest 
and  inspiration  for  him  **who  in  the  love 
of  nature  holds  communion  witli" 
majestic  Tallae. 

Ta!lac  is  not  covered  with  snow  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  but  has  immense* 
dimples  that  are  filled  with  snow  tliat 
glistens  in  a  setting  of  green^  under  a 
tropical    sun. 

Day   unto  day  uttereth    speeuh,  And 
tiight  unto  night  ahoweth  knowledge. 

Tahoe  is  always  beautiful  and  satisfy- 
ing, but  perhaps  most  so  on  a  beautiful 
night,  for  "night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge";  and  when  all  the  stars 
come  out  to  watch  there  is  a  feeling  of 
complete  security  from  every  ill,  a  free- 
dom of  spirit  that  makes  living  a  joy 
and  life  a  thing  to  lie  desired. 

If  one  be  on  the  lake,  witli  the  starry 
heavens  reflected  in  the  waters  beneath 
and  around  one,  it  dot^sn't  require  a 
vivid  imagination  to  believe  Heaven  is 
here.  The  melodious  strains  from  the 
shore  recall  Ix)ngfellow's  assurance: 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  mysic, 
AtmI   the  earea   that   infest   the  day 

Slmll   fold  their  tents    like  the  Arabs^ 
And   as   silently   steal   nway. 


The  Course  of  Empire 

Devoted  to  Facts  of  Material   Progress  in  the  West 


Merchants'  Association  Decennial  Dinner 

The  members  of  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  San  Francisco,  recently  assembled  at 
a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  close  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  existence  of  that  organization. 
Many  well-known  citizens  were  present  at 
the  banquet,  and  the  addresses  were  full 
of  meat  for  thought  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
western  metropolis.  The  growth  of  the 
organization  in  its  ten  years  "has  been  phe- 
nomenal, but  not  more  so  than  an  association 
of  such  a  character  merits.  Beginning  with 
a  membership  of  forty-seven,  it  has  con- 
stantly increased,  until,  at  the  time  of  the 
decennial  dinner,  its  membership  numbered 
1,320,  thirty-three  names  having  been  added 
to  the  list  during  the  last  previous  month. 
The  meritorious  work  performed  by  the 
Merchants'  Association  is  a  part  of  tlie  his- 
tory of  San  Francisco. 


Advertising  California 

The  California  Promotion  Committee  has 
ordered  two  and  a  half  million  of  statistical 
envelopes  which  will  be  used  by  the  mcr- 
chnnts  of  California  in  advertising  tlie  state. 
These  envelopes  contain  upon  the  back  the 
latest  statistics  of  California  productions 
and  the  face  of  the  envelopes  is  reserved  for 
the  business  card  of  the  firm  using  them. 

The  California  Promotion  Committee  is 
doing  a  great  and  far-reaching  work  for 
the  state  by  securing  the  publication  of 
illustrated  articles  concerning  its  resources 
and  advantages  in  foreign  publications  of 
many  languages.  It  is  proceeding  on  tlie 
wise  assumption  that  to  insure  immigration 
the  remarkable  natural  wealth  of  California 
need  but  be  made  known. 


Value  of  Oresfon  Farms 

The  United  States  census  for  1900  shows 
that  Oregon  then  had  35,837  farms,  valued 
at  $172,761,287.  with  a  total  of  10,071,388 
acres.  The  improved  acreage  was  3,328,308 
acres.  The  value  of  the  land  and  implements 
(except  buildings),  was  $113,137,820;  of 
buildings.  $19,100,694;  implements  and 
machinery,  $6,506,725;  livestock,  $33,917,- 
048.  The  average  value  of  an  Oregon  farm 
of  from  100  to  174  acres,  exclusive  of  build- 
ings, machinery,  stock,  etc.,  is  $1,821.  A 
comparison  with  values  for  a  farm  of  the 
same  size  in  twelve  other  states  shows  that 
they  cost  from  two  to  five  times  as  much. 
Tlie  Oregon  farmer  has  the  advantage  of 
low-priced  land  and  favorable  climate. 


Oregon's  Fishing  Industry 

The  total  value  of  Oregon's  fisheries  in 
1903  was  $2,600,000.  The  salmon  catch 
exceeded  that  of  1902.  wbich  was,  for  the 
several  varieties.  24.787,377  pounds.  The 
catch  of  other  fish  in  the  Columbia  and 
other  streams  was  354,343  pounds;  of 
oysters.  103.343  pounds:  of  clams,  264,000 
I>ounds;  of  crawfish.  21,763  pounds.  The 
value  of  the  fish  catch,  other  than  salmon, 
was  $17,500;  of  shellfish.  $12,244.  There 
arc  seven  hatcheries  in  the  state,  and  the 
Federal  government  also  maintains  three 
otlicrs.  In  1903  the  total  output  of  young 
saliiion  from  these  hatcheries  exceeded  that 
of   1902,  when  08.900,775  were  produced. 


Columbia  River  Commerce 

For  the  ten  years  ending  December  31, 
1900,  the  coniiiieroe  of  tlie  Columbia  river 
represents  a  total  of  1.242  foreign  vessels, 
with  a  registered  tonnage  of  1,915,112,  and 
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3,040  coftatiDg  vesBcls.  with  a  registered  net 
tonnage  of  3,239,122,  which  entered  the 
Colmnbia  river.  The  value  of  Portland's 
imports  and  exports  during  this  period  were 
respectively  $14,100,»18.33  and  $72,634.079JL 
For  the  decade  ending  December  31,  1903^ 
the  river  traffic  centering  at  Portland  aggre- 
gated 13,000,000  tons.  In  1800  Portland,  aa 
the  commercial  port  of  the  valJev  of  the 
Columbia,  distributed  $llO,00O,00o'  in  sup- 
plies, and  its  trade  in  1001  was  approxi- 
mately 1120,000,000. 


Tbe  Value  of  Climate 

The  following  extracts  from  a  brochure 
by  A.  J,  Wells,  entitled  "California j  the 
rireat  Sacramento  Valley,"  are  so  full  of 
truth  applicable  to  almoat  any  part  of  the 
great  western  common  wealth  as  to  warrant 
tlieir  re- publication  id  this  department.  They 
should  be  rend  for  the  verity  that  is  in 
them: 

What  does  cUtnate  mean  to  tbe  practical 
man?  Comfort  first,  p^rbBps.  **No  enemy/* 
Shakeapere  says,  "but  winter  and  rough 
weather/'  The  AngloSaxcm  at'teptwJ  winter  as 
a  natural  fact,  and  California  climate  comes 
to  tilm  as  a  surprise.  It  ^Id  la  tbe  south,  and 
when  he  bad  time  to  verify  all  that  wai  laid 
of  It  be  iled  to  that  land  of  suDHhlne  as  tu  a 
refuge.  Its  charm  captured  tbousandfl,  ftUed 
up  tbe  country  and  built  a  city  of  a  hundred 
thousand  almost  In  a  decade.  People  like 
comfort. 


Then  climate  may  mean  health.  This  li  a 
more  serious  thing.  Cooofort  comes  short ;  It 
may  only  coddle  us.  not  "brace  us  up'* ;  but 
health  Invokea  vigor,  robustness,  energy.  If 
the  air  here  was  moist  as  well  as  warm  it 
would  be  dep^resslng.  A  damp,  humid,  warm 
atmosphere  fosters  vegetable  growth*  but 
Induces  lang^uor  and  disease.  You  cannot 
e^ttraet  bealib  and  longevity  from  tropical 
moisture  any  more  than  you  can  condense  bluing 
from  our  skies.  It  1b  tbe  dry  air  of  our  warm 
valleys  that  makes  for  beakh.  Tbe  brown  cheek 
la  evidence,  tbe  vigor  of  childhood,  tbe  fmprove- 
roent  of  tbe  invalid.  There  are  no  heat  pros- 
trations i  tbe  sun  never  strikes  tbe  worker  down 
in  tbe  flelcl  or  on  tbe  street.  This  climate 
means  health. 

Still  further.  It  means  financial  profit:  It 
has  a  value  In  dollars  and  cents.  Thus  it 
means  economy  of  construction  ;  we  build  more 
cheaply:    we  provide  less  expensively  for  stock. 

It  means  again  economy  of  consumptloQ ;  we 
burn  less  fuel ;  stock  requires  leas  feed.  We 
lay  op  but  little  for  the  barren  month  between 
seflsoQs,  when  rain  has  spoiled  tbe  dry  grass 
and  tbe  fresh  has  not  yet  grown.  We  do  not 
eat  up  In  tbe  bouse,  and  bum  tb rough  months 
of  storm  and  cold,  what  has  taken  balf  a  year 
of  toll  to  produce.  The  machinist  does  not 
atop  to  warm  his  tools :  the  woixlaman  dues 
not  thaw  his  ai ;  the  carpenter  and  tbe  mamm 
do  not  "lay  by"  on  account  of  cold  weather. 
If  the  farmer  nas  a  "babit  of  stuOing  occupa- 
tion Into  odds  and  ends  of  time/*  be  will  not 
rust  out  here,  for  every  day  may  be  a  day 
of  productive  labor  Id  Qeld  or  barn»  In  orchard 
or  dairy. 

Then,  too,  etfmate  means  variety  of  produc- 
tions. The  whole  gamut  of  vegetable  life  Is  run 
here.  The  wheat  of  Minnesota  or  tbe  oranges 
of  Florida ;  tlie  apples  of  Michlcan  or  tbe 
lemons  of  ftlcllv :  tbe  peaches  of  New  Jersey 
^r  tbe  olives  of  Spain  ;  the  corn  of  Kansas  or 
the  melons  of  Persia  ;  the  barley  of  RusBin  or 
tbe    vines   of    France;     the    potatoes    of    Ireland 
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or  the  peanuts  of  Georgia ;  the 
sugar  beets  of  Germany  or  the 
figs  of  Smyrna.  Eyerything  goes, 
and  the  man  who  would  till  the 
soil  can  suit  his  taste  or  his  gen- 
ius ;  can  nut  all  his  eggs  In  one 
basket  or  in  many.  It  is  a  great 
advantage.  And  the  quality  tells; 
the  climate  reports  itself  in  the 
cleanness  and  early  ripening  of  the 
orange  of  the  north.  In  the  lus- 
ciousness  of  the  Bartlett  pear, 
in  the  flavor  of  the  peach.  The 
quality  of  light  and  heat  report 
ttiemselves  in  the  tissues,  the 
chemistry,  the  color  and  aroma  of 
the  fruit.  This  has  made  Cali- 
fornia fruit  famous. 


Irrlsfatlon  in  Callforniai 

The  following  facts  relating  to 
irrigation  in  California  are  taken 
from  a  preliminary  statement 
reeontly  i.ssued  by  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau.  They 
show  the  magnitude  of  irrigation 
operations  in  this  state,  al- 
though, as  the  Bureau's  state- 
ment ends  with  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  1902,  a  considerable 
amount  need  be  added  to  the 
figures  in  order  to  bring  them 
up  to  date: 

Irrigation  in  Califomla  has  made  remarkable 
progress  since  1899.  In  1902,  the  area  Irrigated 
from  all  sources  of  water  supply  aggregated 
1,708.720  acres,  an  increase  of  202.848  acres, 
or  18.2  per  cent  since  1899.  This  is  an  average 
increase  of  87.616  acres  per  year,  while  the 
average  increase  per  year  for  the  decade  1889-99 
was  only  44.164  acres.  In  1902,  there  were 
in  operation  6.017  systems,  with  an  aggregate  of 
7,010  miles  of  main  canals  and  ditches,  the 
total  construction  cost  of  which  was  $23,772,- 
157,  or  $13.91  for  each  acre  irrigated.  Irri- 
gation was  reported  on  30.404  farms.  The 
increase  in  number  of  irrigated  farms  is  18.7 
per  cent  since  1899  and  in  total  cost  of  con- 
struction 23.9  per  cent.  Of  the  total  irrigated 
area,  1.526,509  acres  belonging  to  23.383  ftirms 
were  watered  from  streams :  17.928  acres  on 
377  farms  from  springs,  and  164.283  acres, 
representing  6,044  farms,  from  wells.  The  con- 
struction cost  of  the  2,419  stream  systems, 
including  6.831  miles  of  main  canals  and  ditches, 
was  $18,280,560,  an  average  of  $11.24  per  Irri- 
gated acre:  the  304  spring  systems,  with  179 
miles  of  main  canals  and  ditches,  cost  $101..'>04, 
or  $5.66  per  irrigated  acre;  while  the  3.294 
well  systems  represented  a  construction  outlay 
of  $.-».390,093,  an  average  of  $32.81  for  each 
acre  irrigated. 
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ONE  or  THE  COTTAGES   AT  TUB  ANCHORAOS 

of  the  roof.  It  will  accommodate  four  tracks 
under  the  main  roof  and  also  provides  for 
one  track  on  each  side  of  the  shed,  sheltered 
by  overhanging  awnings.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  steel  were  used  in  its  construc- 
tion. 


Hall's  Mountain  Home 

GifTord  Hall,  the  author  of  "The  T^ve  of 
Keno  McKeown,"  the  serial  story  concluded 
in  this  number  of  Sunset,  is  the  owner  of  a 
delightful  resort  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains 
which  is  known  as  The  Anchorage.  It  is  situ- 
ated but  three  miles  from  Wrights,  and  four 
and  one-half  from  Alma.  Mr.  Uall  built  the 
main  cottage  of  those  on  the  place,  and 
named  it  The  Anchorage,  because  he  expected 
to  make  of  it  a  permanent  home  after  years 
of  wandering;  but  others  were  attracted  by 
its  charm,  and  so  it  finally  developed  into 
a  resort.  From  it  the  view  of  mountains 
and  canyon  is  magnificent,  and  absolute  rest 
mav  be  found  there. 


Vtw  Train  Sbed  at  Houston 

In  consonance  with  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country,  Houston  has  enjoyed  a  steady 
and  substantial  growth  during  Uie  past  five 
years,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  city  in  the 
rx)ne  Star  state.  To  keep  jmce  with  this 
growth,  the  Houston  and  Texas  Railroad 
built  a  new  train  slied  at  that  point.  The 
structure  was  desi;;no»l  by  John  D.  Isaacs, 
and  erected  under  the  supervision  of  A.  V. 
Kellogg  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  The  shed  is  of 
steel,  600  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  over  all, 
and  43  feet  high  from  tlie  floor  to  the  center 


Queer  Things  Found  in  the  nails 
The  postoffice  department's  exhibit  at  the 
St.  Louis  Fair  contains  some  curious  things, 
but  the  collection  taken  from  the  dead-letter 
office  in  Washington  is  the  most  curious 
of  all.  It  contains  almost  everything,  from 
an  alligator  to  a  pocket-knife.  There  are 
several  young  alligators,  rattlesnakes,  scor- 
}>ion3.  dolls,  pistols,  knives,  brass  knuckles, 
shoes,  hats,  and  all  kinds  of  curios  which 
were  sent  through  the  mails,  but  were  never 
called  for,  or  else  were  held  for  postage  and 
finally  were  buried  in  the  dead-letter  office. 


Plays  and  the  Players 


The  TivoH  opera-house,  m  its  new  quarters 

anci  under  its  present  management,  U  more 
and    more   becotnini?   a    popular 

Rot^ln  Hood    place  of  resort   and   amusement 

at  the  in  San  Francism,  and  tlie  favor 

ItTOll  in  which   it  long  has  been  held 

»»   constantly    increasing.     This 

truth  has  been  strikingly  illus- 
trated   (iurinff    the    presenialion 

of   "Robin    Hood/'   now    runniuf!: 

in  this  pi  ay- house,  for  the  huild- 

in^ir     tias     been     packed     pretty 

nearly   to  itd   complete   capacity 

on    most    eveningB,      Of    course 

this    sort    of    success    does    not 

tMjiTie  without  its  sufBeient  justi- 

flciilion,  and   the  justification  in 

this    instance    is    found    in    tlie 

manner  in  whieh   the  opera  has 

been    presented.      **Robin    Hood'* 

is    ol*i     enough,     as     every     one 

knows,  but  the  Tivoli   has  num- 

a^red    to   gi\*e   it   an   atmoj^pherfi 

of   newness;     or,   if   that   is   not 

the    best    manner    in    whioh    to 

describe  it,  it  may,  at  any  rate, 

be  said  that  it  ha^  so  freshened 

the  old  as   to  make   it  seem   as 

the  new.     It  is  safe  to  say  that 

it  never  has  been  so  well  pre- 
sented   in    San    Franeisco    unless 

it   were   by    the   earlier    iJoston- 

ians,  and  their  production  of  it 

has  so  long  been  of  the  past  that 

comparison      h      diftkiilt.      The 

staging    is     excel  lent>     and     the 

scenery,     particularly     that*   of 

Slierwood    forest    in    the    second 

act,    is    unusually    realistic    and 

beautiful.     Scenery  and  atagiuji?, 

however,  are  but  an  item  in  the 

presentation  of  a  play;    they  are 

the   dead    form,    and    the   actors 

and  actresses  must  put  the   life 

into    it    unless    it    is    to    renuiin 

dead.      This    is    what    the    com- 

pany    at    the    Tivoli    has    done; 

thpv    take    the    auditor    hack    to 


the  twelfth  century  and  hold  him   there  for 
a  time. 

Below,  in  this  depiirtment,  will  be  found 
a  picture  of  Kate  Condon,  who,  as  Alan-a- 
Dale,  baa  made  much  of  the  some  times  weak, 
sometimes  strong  character  of  the  minatrei. 
Edith    ^tason   is   an   alluring   Maid   Marian. 


U*IJ,  Nt»  Vufk.  pJiotc. 

KATS  coxpoH,  Ai'PajkRiNO  IK  aoRi^  noon  at  thi  tivoli, 
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Probably  there  is  no  better  baas  voice  in 
comic  opera  than  that  of  John  Dunsmure, 
who  takes  the  part  of  Will  Scarlet,  and  the 
audiences  have  demonstrated  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  by  recalling  him  again  and 
again ;  but  that  is  a  habit  that  the  audiences 
formed  while  listening  to  the  superb  choruses, 
trios,  duets  and  solos  that  run  like  a  silver 
thread  through  "Robin  Hood."  The  title 
role  is  taken,  and  well  taken,  by  Barton 
Herthald;  and  VVillard  Simms,  as  the  Sheriff 
of  Nottingham,  adds  the  pleasant  touch  of 
humor  to  the  opera.  However,  it  seems 
invidious  distinction  to  mention  a  few 
where  none  failed.  Only,  Dora  de  Fillippe, 
ns  Annabel,  should  not  be  quite  forgotten. 
She  was  piquant,  vivacious  and  added  no 
small  share  to  the  life  of  the  play.  If  the 
Tivoli  continues  to  present  as  good  things 
as  **Robin  Hood,"  it  should  keep  on  hand 
a  large  supply  of  standing-room-only  pla- 
cards, for  it  will  need  them. 


Florence  Roberts  will  not  play  at  the 
Alcazar  this  summer,  but  begins  a  special 
engagement  at  the  California  theater  August 
2yth,  under  Frederic  Belasco's  direction. 


The  Alcazar  is  again  offering  White 
Whittlei^ey  as  its  special  summer  attraction. 
He  is  an  excellent  actor.  During  his  engage- 
ment he  will  be  seen  in  the  dramatic  suc- 
cesses of  John  Drew,  Henry  Miller,  Robert 
Kdeson  and  E.  H.  Sothern — plays  ranging 
from  light  comedy  to  the  ultra  romantic. 
Whittlesey  remains  until  the  stock  company, 
with  its  new  leading  people,  opens  early  in 
October.  He  then  begins  an  extended  coast 
tour  under  the  direction  of  Belasco,  Mayer 
and  Price,  with  "The  Second  in  Command," 
"Heartsease"  and  "Soldiers  of  Fortune"  as 
his  repertoire. 


The  Alcazar  theater,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
a  new  leading  lady  for  the  summer — Marie 
Rawson,  who  is  to  appear  in  the  White 
Whittlesey  repertoire  and  later  to  support 
that  actor  in  .his  coming  western  tour.  Miss 
Rawson  is  a  graduate  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Northwestern  University,  Chi- 
cago, and  was  prize-medal  winner  at  the 
Chicago  Musical  College.  She  has  supported 
Otis  Skinner  and  other  well-known  stars,  and 
was  the  original  Evangeline  in  "A  Brace  of 
Partridges"  at  the  Madison  Square,  New 
York.  Quite  recently  she  achieved  success 
in  "The  Tyranny  of  Tears,"  with  the  EngHsh 
comedian  Reeves-Smith. 
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"Little  Japan"  is  the  title  of  a  song  pub- 
lished by  the  Theatrical  Music  Supply  Com- 
jmny.  the  words  and  music  of  which  are  by 
J.  t.  Rider.  It  lauds  the  little  brown  men 
highly,  and  is  said  to  have  made  quite  a 
hit  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 
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Tbe  gTQitt  trans-ilissjssTppi  cottntrv,  called 
roughly  the  wc»st»  h  a  l.ind  of  sunshtne  imd 
plpnty,  whiL'h  Iiub  grown  by  leaps 
Concern  in g"  ft nd  Ixvundn.  into  a  oonscioua, 
llie  Humor  piil-rio tic,  atctiomil  cxiiitence.  It 
of  Texas  is  therefore  but  natural  that  the 
eternal  spirit  of  humor  should 
animate  its  free,  joyous  life.  From  the  first 
the  roug^h  hardships  of  tlie  frontier  whirh 
toughened  mental  a»  well  ass  physical  fibers 
developed  a  broadly  farcical  humor — some- 
times too  g;rim  for  the  more  civilized  east 
to  appreciate.  However,  before  wu  condcnm 
as  barbarous  the  cowboy  who  finds  it  uproar- 
iously  funny  to  ahoot  between  a  nian*»  feet 
to  make  him  dance,  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  age  which  produced  and  appreciated 
Shakespere's  subtle  humor  lau«:jhed  with 
equal  gusto  at  the  vvrithings  of  a  youth 
alllicted  with  the  fttoniaeh-ache. 

U  nuist  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
the  humor  of  the  west  is  not  yet  ^'civilized" 
in  the  eastern  acceptation  of  the  word.  The 
Lord  of  Misrule  yet  romps  with  Anglo-Saxon 
license  in  cowboy  camps  and  frontier  potsta 
in  ebullitions  of  primitive  playfulness  which 
lire  neitlier  subtle  nor  gentle.  Nevertheless 
there  is  at  times  an  appreciation  so  acute  and 
a  humorous  quality  so  rare  as  to  prove  true 
descent  from  Joseph  Addison  and  Washing- 
ton Irving.  When  a  fit  of  braggadocio  seized 
the  self-confident  frontiersman  and  he  was 
going  to  accomplish  the  impossible  single- 
handed,  old  Davy  Crockett  used  to  say,  very 
solemnly,  though  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye: 
"My  friend,  be  sure  you  arc  rightt  and  then 

ahead." 
_  The  west  baa  produced  a  race  of  humorists, 
frontier  Yoricks  who  have  had,  alas!  no 
chronicler  to  preserve  their  quips.  The  last 
and  most  picturesque  of  them  is,  perhaps, 
'%Judge"  Roy  Bean  of  Ijangtry.  Texas.  Lang- 
try  was  named  for  the  Jersey  Lily  in  some- 
what the  same  spirit  that  a  man  sometime« 
names  his  shambling,  awkward  hound  pup 
after  "airy,  fairy  Lilliau."  The  place  was 
Qriginally  called  Vinagaroon,  after  a  particu- 


larly poisonous  and  acrid  insect  of  west 
Texas,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  most  noto- 
rious collection  of  picturesque  ruHians  in  all 
the  west.  The  state  of  Texas,  unable  to 
appreciate  the  humorous  aspect  of  the  fre- 
quent murders  cons  mi  t  ted  in  Vinagaroon, 
empowered  ''Judge'*  liean  to  restore  order. 
On  the  theory  that  the  hair  of  the  dog  is 
cure  for  it^  bitCj  the  '* Judge"  proceeded  to 
shoot  the  worst  of  the  outlaws  and  to  find 
their  corpses  guilty  of  resisting  arrest.  This 
kind  of  practical  joke  resulted  in  a  speedy 
restoration  of  order. 

On  one  occasion  a  man  fell  from  Lhe 
great  Pecos  bridge  near  Langtry  and  waa 
killed.  "Judge"  iJean  held  an  inquest  and 
found  on  the  dead  mnn  forty  dollars  in 
money  and  a  six-shooter  He  promptly  fined 
the  corpse  forty  dollai-s  for  carrying  con- 
cealed deadly  weapons,  and  of  course  con- 
fiscated the  pistol.  The  decisions  of  "Judge*' 
Bean  if  collected  would  certainly  prove  the 
most  rcnmrkable  part  of  American  juris- 
prudence. 

A  celebrated  eastern  lawT^er  who  was  once 
in  New  Mexico  tells  a  humorous  story  which 
is  not  considered  funny  at  all  in  the  west. 
A  ranchman  not  far  from  El  Paso  assaulted 
two  cowboys,  sorely  wounding  one  and  killing 
the  other.  When  the  wounded  man  had 
recovered  he  refused  to  testify  against  the 
murderer. 

"Naw,  Bill  and  me  both  oughter  been 
killed  fer  bein*  such  big  fools  as  to  go  out 
without  our  six-shooters.  Besides,  if  I  do 
testify  they'll  hang  old  Sykes  or  send  him 
to  the  penitentiary  for  life,  and  then  how'll 
I  ever  get  even  with  him  ?*' 

In  spite  of  his  independence,  however,  the 
man  of  the  west  is  extremely  sensitive,  and 
woe  to  the  outsider  who  presumes  to  criti- 
ci/.e  his  eountiy  or  traditions.  Before 
twcntV'four  hours  pass  he  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  the  \ictim  of  a  practical  joke. 
This  phase  of  western  humor  is  so  varied 
and  so  universal  as  to  be  worthy  of  investi- 
gation by  those  intending  to  visit  that  section. 
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The  most  extensive  practical  joke  is  the 
"badger  fight,"  and  whether  in  town  or 
country  the  garrulous  tenderfoot  is  sure  to 
fall  a  victim  to  it.  A  few  years  ago  even 
the  Governor  of  Texas  countenanced  the 
punishing  of  an  offensive  visitor,  by  himself 
aiding  and  abetting  in  a  *'badger  fight."  The 
modus  operandi  is  amazingly  simple.  A 
ring  is  staked  out,  and  in  it  are  placed  two 
boxes,  one  containing  a  bulldog  tied  by  a 
rope,  and  the  other  a  badger  also  wearing 
a  rope  about  his  neck.  Tlie  crowd  at  the 
ring-side  engages  in  excited  betting,  and 
when  time  is  called  none  of  the  spectators 
except  one  is  eligible  to  pull  the  dog  or 
the  badger  out  of  their  respective  boxes. 
This  one  ofTors  to  pull  the  dog.  while  the 
crowd  importunes  the  tenderfoot  to  pull  tlic 
badger.  lie  consents,  good-naturedly  of 
course,  and  after  due  warning  of  the  badger's 
stubbornness,  gives  a  mighty  yank.  The 
badger  conies  out  with  a  rush,  and  closer 
acquaintance  with  him  arouses  in  the  tender- 
foot instantaneous  regret. 

The  man  who  comt^s  west  to  hunt  is  also 
generally  a  victim  to  the  deadly  **marano." 
This  animal,  according  to  native  testimony, 
is  a  dangerous  beast  that  rushes  suddenly 
out  of  bushes  at  night,  and  one  must  shoot 
him  quickly  or  suffer  dire  things.  The 
mighty  tenderfoot  hunter  waits  innocently 
ouUide  of  a  live-oak  thicket  on  a  dark 
night,  and,  after  being  worked  up  to  the 
proper  point  of  nervousness,  kills  an  old 
hog  before  he  discovers  that  "marano"  is  the 
Spanish  for  pig.  The  irate  owner  of  the 
pig  always  appears  and  indignantly  demands 
payment,  and  the  tenderfoot  generally  gives 
double  the  amount,  hoping  to  buy  silence 
that  way. 

A  Boston  man  of  the  exclusive  and  superior 
breed  that  hails  from  Beacon  street  spent  the 
winter  in  San  Antonio  last  year.  He  was 
introduced  to  a  Texas  girl,  and  developed  a 
violent  interest  in  her — the  chronicles  do 
not  say  whether  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  a  peculiar  and  interesting  type,  or 
because  her  landed  possessions  were  so  great 
that  the  distance  from  her  front  gate  to 
her  front  door  was  an  even  sixty  miles. 
The  girl  evidently  thought  that  he  found 
her  a  type,  for  she  played  the  part.  The 
courtship  ended  with  a  sensational  climax. 
She  invited  him  to  a  box-party  at  the  leading 
theater  of  San  Antonio,  and  he  reached  the 
point  of  whispering  tender  sentiments  into 
her  ear  just  as  the  stage  villain  came  to 
the  crisis  of  his  undoing.  At  that  psycho- 
logical moment  the  girl  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  opened  fire  with  two  six-shooters  in 
rapturous  approval.  The  effect  was  so  stun- 
ning that  Mr.  Beacon  Street  fled  in  dismay 
from  the  box  and  left  early  next  morning 
for  Boston. 

Another  of  these  practical  humorists  lives 
in  Uvalde  county,  Texas,  and  though  he  is 
a  pious  deacon  in  the  church  he  is  unable 
to  suppress  a  tendency  to  humorous  exag- 
geration.   In  my  tenderfoot  days,  he  told  me. 


with  solemn  assurances  of  its  absolute  truth, 
the  following  marvelous  "expeeriunce" : 

''Speakin'  o'  'queer  things,'  somethin*  a 
leetle  oncommon  happened  to  me  once.  I 
found  a  bee  cave  where  the  honey  was  so 
natur'ly  plentiful  that  I  jest  backed  my 
four-horse  waggin  in  thar  and  filled  her  up 
with  slabs  big  as  soap-boxes.  Well,  sir,  I 
started  home,  ridin*  the  off  horse  of  course, 
and  after  a  while  a  rain  overtook  me.  When 
1  stopped  late  in  the  evening  to  camp  I 
looked  around,  and  bless  mv  eyes  if  my 
waggin  war*nt  clean  out  of  sight*  You  see 
1  had  used  rawhide  traces  and  the  wettin' 
had  made  *em  8tret<?h  about  a  mile.  1  was 
in  a  fix  and,  while  I  was  study  in'  whnt  to 
do.  the  sun  come  out  and  the  wind  begin  to 
blow  and  directly  I  heerd  the  rumblin*  of 
wheels.  I  jest  climbed  right  down  and  niad» 
a  fire,  fcr  I  knowed  them  rawhide  traces  was 
shrinkin'.  Sure  'nough  in  a  little  while  the 
waggin  come  joltin'  up  jest  in  time  for  me 
to  cook  supper." 

These  two  are  the  prevailing  types  of 
western  humor — grotesque  exaggeration  and 
practical  jokes.  Perhaps  the  most  extensive 
practical  joke  ever  perpetrated  is  played 
I)eriodically  at  a  large  suburban  hotel  near 
San  Antonio.  It  is  a  species  of  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  supercilious  visitor  and  has 
enough  characters  and  business  to  consti- 
tute a  play.  First  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
intended  victim  can  swim;  indeed  he  is. 
if  possible,  lured  into  boasting  of  his  ability 
as  a  swimmer.  At  the  time  appointed  a 
lady  rushes  breathlessly  down  the  main 
stairway  of  the  hotel,  exclaiming  excitedly: 

"1  have  been  robbed!  Oh,  I  have  been 
robbed!" 

"Where,  how,  and  of  what  amount, 
madam?"  the  clerk  demands. 

"Not  ten  minutes  ago,  a  roll  containing  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  lay  on  my  dresser 
near  the  door,  and  when  I  looked  around 
it  was  gone." 

"Did  you  sec  any  one  pass?" 

"Yes,"  looking  around,  "that  bell-boy."  and 
she  points  to  a  Mexican  bell-boy  who  looks 
like  a  typical  stage  villain. 

The  clerk  imm^iately  accuses  the  boy  of 
the  theft  and  a  lively  altercation  follows. 
The  clerk  grapples  him  and  throws  him 
down,  meanwhile  calling  on  the  visitor  to 
help  him  search  the  villain.  At  the  clerk's 
suggestion  the  visitor  takes  off  the  boy's 
shoe  and  shakes  out  a  roll  of  money  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  He 
restores  the  money  to  the  rightful  owner,  and 
there  is  an  affecting  tableau.  The  clerk  mean- 
while rushes  to  the  telephone  to  call  the 
police.  At  this  the  bell-boy  draws  a  knife, 
and  the  audience — especially  the  visitor — 
scatters  quickly.  The  boy  attacks  the  clerk, 
hut  is  disarmed  and  stabbed.  He  staggera 
forward  and  falls  to  the  fioor  with  a  dnon- 
atic  "I  am  killed!"  The  house  physician 
is  summoned  and  tearing  open  the  boj^a 
shirt  finds  his  breast  covered  with  gorj- 
looking,     red     ink.     The     doctor    ezclaims. 
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"Horrors!  he  is  dead,"  and  rushes  to  the  tele- 
phone to  sumnion  th©  police.  At  thia  point 
the  clerk  seizes  his  hat  and  flees,  followed 
by  an  excited  erowd,  in  which  is  the  pre- 
sumptive victim.  The  fugitive  clerk  runs 
toward  the  hushes  that  cover  a  bluff  above 
a  deep  hole  in  the  San  Antonio  river,  which 
flows  just  back  of  the  hot^l.  As  he  rushes 
into  the  thick  bushes,  a  ue^o  concealed  in 
a  tree  throws  a  pimnj  sack  full  of  rocks 
into  the  water  with  a  loud  splash.  As  the 
crowd  reaches  the  river  bank,  another  lady 
— supposedly  the  clerk's  wife — -appears,  cry- 
ing: *'0h,  my  poor  husband  has  tried  to 
commit  suicide!     Save  him!     8ave  him!" 

Nobody  but  the  visitor  can  swim,  and, 
aa  he  is  a  great  swimmer  and  has  already 
played  the  hero,  he  invariably  yields  to 
importunity  and  Icap.s  heroically  in.  If  he 
be  a  good  diver  he  rescues  the  gunny  sack. 
At  all  events  the  undue  applause  of  his 
audience  soon  makes  him  suspicious  ami  in 
time  he  learns  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a 
complicflted  practical  joke,  ami  generally  has 
a  vivid  but  somewhat  disagreeable  appre- 
ciation of  the  western  sense  of  humor. 

John  B.  Carritwoton. 


If  the  lover  of  books  needed  that  inspira- 
tion and  justilication  of  bis  love  which 
"ne  never  does  need,  he  could 
A  Book  for  find  it  in  the  little  volume, 
Bookiovcrs  "How  to  Get  the  Best  Out  of 
Books/'  written  by  Richard  I^ 
(lalliene,  and  recently  published  by  the  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co,,  of  New  York.  'Here  is  a 
hook  written  for  book-lovers  by  one  of  their 
number;  one  who  is  able  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  love  that  is  in  him.  The  volume 
consists  of  six  essays,  the  first  giving  the 
book  its  title,  and  the  remainder  entitled 
reapectively,  "What  We  Look  for  Nowadays 
in  Books,"  "What's  the  Use  of  Poetry?" 
**What  an  Unread  Man  Should  Read.**  "How 
to  Form  a  Library/"  and  "The  Novel  and 
Novelists  of  To<lay/' 

We  say  tliat  the  volume  wa3  written  for 
lovers  of  buoks,  for,  although  a  large  part 
of  Mr.  Le  Galliene^s  effort  luis  been  <lcvot4?d 
to  the  attemf>t  to  turn  others  tlian  them 
into  the  pleasant  wuys  of  the  b^?8t  literature, 
it  is  probiible  that  those  to  whom  his  book 
will  bring  the  most  delight  are  they  who 
already  have  in  some  manner  strayed  in 
tho*!e  ways  this  many  a  year.  Here  or  there 
he  may  succeed  in  awakening  some  dormant 
soul  to  the  fine  life  of  the  books,  but  gen- 
erally, e.Ycept  in  the  case  of  young  people,— 
to  w*hom  his  book  may  be  very  helpful,— he 
will  fail  in  his  attempt  to  do  so,  for  the 
reason  that  the  onea  whom  he  would  aid 
are  they  who  would  pass  his  essays  by. 
preferring  to  read  the  newspaper  account 
of  the  latest  murder.  Perhaps,  however, 
this  probable  fact  should  not  disturb  Mr, 
Le  Galliene,  for  he  will  have  his  audience, 
and  it  will  be  (Mjmposed  of  those  sympa- 
thetic souls  who,   like  himself,  whatever  the 


difference  of  degree  may  be,  have  seen  and 
known  and  felt  the  good  that  exista  eter- 
nally in  books.  They  will  be  bis  auditors, 
and  appreciative  ones  at  that,  agreeing  with 
him  in  what  he  has  said  in  closing  his  little 
volume: 

When  do  I  love  you  most,  sweet  booka  of  mtae? 
In  strenuous  morns  wliea  o'er  your  leaves  I  pore, 
Austerely  beat  to  win  austerest  lore. 
Forgetting  how  the  dewy  meadows  ablne ; 
Or    iifterhoona     when     hoDeyauckles    twine 
About  ttie  seat,  and   to  aoine  drt^amy  abore 
Of  old   romanre,   where   lovers  everiaore 
Keep  bllflBful   boura,   I  follow  at  your  sign?  - 

Y#ja !     ye   are   precious   then,    but   most   to   me 
Ere  tampUgbt  UKwineth,  when  low  croons  tbe  £lre 
To   whispering   twilight    In    my    little   room : 
And    eyea    read    not,    but,    Bitting   silently, 
I   fee!   your  great  b carta  throliblng  dft^p  inoulre. 
And  hear  your  breathing  round  me  iu  the  gloom. 


Ellie«  pboca 


OAILBT    MILLJLKO 


'*The  Lure  o*  Gold/*  by  Bailey  Millard. 
is  published  by  Kdward  J.  Clode,  New  York, 

It  is  dedicated  to  W'illiam 
A  Novel  by  Randolph    Hearst.      A    tide 

Bailey  Millard       of  adventures  on  the  Pacifit' 

ocean,  it  begins  in  Nome 
and  ends  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  without  the 
love  element,  but  this  lack  is  compensated 
— fully  or  partly,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  reader — by  a  large  amount  of  thrilling 
adventure,  Jolin  Morning*  tbe  hero,  starts 
to  transport  his  f4l;D00  in  gold  dust  from 
Alaska  to  California.  Robbers  i»eeure  his 
treasure  almost  befure  the  journey  haa  begun, 
and    Morning  recovera   it  before   the  voyage 
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ends.  This  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  plot,  but  between  the  two.  narrow  escape 
trips  ever  upon  the  heels  of  close  call,  thrill- 
ing incidents  accumulate,  and  the  reader's 
pulse  beats  as  to  the  throbbing  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery.  The  scene  when  the  owner 
finally  finds  his  gold  is  almost  ghastly  in  its 
vigor.  The  book  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Millard's 
well-known  pen.  The  school-girl  who  must 
have  love  in  her  novel  may  not  like  it,  but 
another  class  of  readers  will. 


In  "The  Alternate  Sex,"  published  by 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York,  Charles  God- 
frey Inland  contends  that  men  and  women 
radically  differ  both  in  body  and  mind.  A 
book  was  hardly  needed  to  prove  the  truism, 
but  if  one  were  needed,  Mr.  Leland  has 
supplied    it — in   abundance. 


"The  Snare  of  Love,"  by  Arthur  W. 
Marchmont,  is  a  story  of  life  in  Turkey, 
which  is  published  by  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York.  To  say  that 
it  is  no  worse  than  previous  tales  by  the 
same  author  should  serve  as  its  recommen- 
dation to  those  who  care  for  that  variety 
of  writing. 


Although  the  Alaskan  boundary-line  ques- 
tion is  dead,  a  book  written  by  George 
Davidson,  entitled  "The  Alaskan  Boundary," 
and  published  by  the  Alaska  Packers*  Asso- 
ciation, is  not  without  considerable  interest 
and  value,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  a  topic 
that  formed  its  part  of  American  history. 
Professor  Davidson  deals  with  the  subject 
in  minutiae  and  his  book  will  take  its 
place   among   historical    reference   w^orks. 


People  who  enjoy  a  laugh  will  be  interested 
in  the  announcement  made  by  Paul  Elder 
ft  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  that  they  are  to 
issue,  early  this  fall,  a  Cynic's  Calendar  of 
Revised  Wisdom  for  1906.  The  matter  con- 
tained in  the  volume  will  be  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  original  Cynic's  Calendar, 
and  will  include  various  phases  of  Ethel 
Watts  Mumford's  "Folly  and  Wisdom," 
Oliver  Herford's  "First  Monday"  and  Addi- 
son Mizener's  "Cats."  It  will  be  profusely 
illustrated. 


An  attractive  brochure  is  "Pine  Chips," 
issued  by  the  Butte  County  Railroad  Com- 
pany. It  describes  in  a  most  readable  man- 
ner the  country  through  which  runs  the 
company's  line  that  connects  Chico  and 
Sterling.  This  railroad  is  but  thirty-one 
miles  long,  yet  the  increase  of  elevation 
between  Chjco  and  Sterling  is  3,339  feet, 
an  average  of  107.7  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
booklet  is  profusely  illustrated,  its  pictures 
both  adding  to  its  attractiveness  and  empha- 
sizing the  facts  it  presents. 


"The  Quest  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Edward 
Salisbury  Field,  is  published  by  Richard 
G.  Badger,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  book 
is  hardly  more  than  a  brochure,  as  it  con- 
tains but  fifty-two  pages  of  verse  which  is 
so  thinly  scattered  to  the  page  that  in 
some  instances  but  four  lines  make  the 
full  allowance.  It  is  not  as  full  of  thought 
as  Shakespere's  works,  and  it  lacks  Mr. 
Field's  "Childe  Harold"  drawings,  but  it  is 
printed  very  neatly. 


"William  Keith"  is  to  be  the  next  subject 
in  a  series  of  appreciations  by  George 
Wharton  James  appearing  in  Impressions 
Quarterly  (San  Francisco,  Paul  Elder 
&  Company).  It  will  be  followed  by  "John 
Muir."  while  that  in  the  June  number  of  the 
magazine  was  "Ina  Coolbrith."  Another 
serial  in  Impressions  is  by  Adeline  Knapp, 
and  is  entitled  "Nature  and  the  Human 
Spirit";  two  papers,  "Nature's  Place  in 
Culture,"  having  already  appeared. 


Paul  Elder  &  Co.  announce  for  fall  publi-. 
cation,  in  a  special  edition,  **  Upland  Pas- 
tures," a  series  of  out-of-door  essays  by 
Adeline  Knapp.  The  essays  deal  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  the  beauties  of  Cali- 
fornian  scenery,  but  their  genial  philosophy 
is  confined  to  no  place  or  time.  The  edition 
is  to  be  limited  to  1,200  copies,  printed  from 
type  which  will  not  be  used  in  any  other 
edition,  on  Ruisdale  hand-made  paper,  with 
rubricated  titles  and  initials  and  a  photo- 
gravure of  a  painting  made  for  the  book  by 
William   Keith. 


Tibbltts.  photo 
AN    INTBRE8TIN0    DISPLAY    OF    BUKSBT    UAQJkXmWM, 
POSTBBS,    AND    ORIGINAL    DBAWXN08    AT    ▲.    U. 
ROBBBTSON'S,    SAN    FRANCISCO 


Sunset  Rays 


(Conducted  hy  Alfbrd  J.  Watertiouse) 


Confessional 

Although  to  Teas  and  Claribel 

I've    written   scores   of   verses, 
And  vowed  all  that  beneath  the  spell 

A  lover  fond  rehearses; 
The  while  I  penned  those  tender  screeds 

Of    unrequited   yearning, 
E'en  as  I  dwelt  on  soulful  needs — 

On  "space"   my   eye   was  turning. 

And  when  I  sang  the  praise  of  Pearl 

Or   wrote  those   lines  to   Polly, 
Twas  but  because  one  went  with  curl, 

The   other   rhymed    with    folly. 
Yet  in  reviewing  ev'ry  kind 

Of  grace  of  their  possessing, 
There   was   another  maid  in  mind, 

I'm    not    above    confessing. 

In  vain  her  homage  to  set  free 

I've  sought  in  rarest  meter, 
To   find   one  fleeting  memory 

Incalculably  sweeter! 
Methinks  though,  I  stand  not  alone; 

What  bard  could  do  his  duty 
To  one  who's  fairer  than  her  own 

Opinion  of  her  beauty? 

The  dazzling  glory  of  her  eyes 

The  very   soul  bewitching! 
An  azure  that  must  shame  the  skies! 

Her  smile,  a  world  enriching. 
Ah!    not  one  charm  could  added  be! 

And  yet,  upon  reflection, 
Her  poor  taste  in  refusing  me — 

Exempts  her  from  perfection 

— Bamett  Franklin. 


When  Love  Shudders 

"Love  laughs  at  locksmiths."    Well  he  may; 

They're  naught  to  dread,  he  knows, 
But,  as  the  things  to  breed  delay. 

He  laughs  not  at  trousMaux. 


Try  a  Smile 

In  your  journey   through   the  years, 

Use   a    smile. 
It  will  weave  a  hope  from  fears, 

Will    a    smile. 
There's  a  power  that  somehow  brings 
To   the    heart   that   ever    sings 
All  the   old  world's  goodly   things — 

It's   a   smile. 

If   the   clouds   o'ercast   the  sky, 

Use   a    smile. 
They   will   vanish   by   and   by, 

With   a  smile. 
Though  the  world  with  woe  seems  rife 
You  can  challenge  all  the  strife 
That  comes  creeping  into  life. 

With  a  smile. 

If   the  world   seems  upside  down, 

Use   a   smile. 
For  it  won't  help  things  to  frown — 

Try  a  smile. 
There's  a  hope  that  stays  to  bless; 
You  can  win  the  sweet  caress 
Of  the   fickle  god  success, 

With  a  smile. 

If  you  think  you've  missed  the  mark, 

Use   a   smile; 
If  your  life  seems  in  the  dark. 

Why,   just  smile. 
Don't  give  up  in  any  fight; 
There's  a  doming  day  that's  bright; 
There's  a  dawn  beyond  the  night, 

If  you  smile. 

— Harry   T.   Fee. 


Trade 


Sal   be  all    put  out  this   morn. 
An'   I'll  tell  ye  th'  reason  why. 
I  went  ter  town  with  a  load  o'  corn. 
An'  come  home  with  a  load  o'  Rye. 

— T.  Wesley  Wright. 
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Equal  to  tbe  Occasion 

"Now  Katie,"  said  Mrs.  Mclnnerny  to  her 
seven-year-old  daughter,  "1  want  ye  to  go 
to  the  grocery  store  and  git  me  tin  cints 
worth  iv  macaroni." 

"Tin  cints  of  what?"  questioned  Katie. 

"Just  say  your  last  name  to  the  gintleman, 
and  he'll  know  what  it  is  ye  want,"  answered 
her  mother. 

Katie  came  home  with  the  macaroni. 

—Ethel  L,  Preble. 


The  Mission  of  the  Daily 

"The  mission  of  a  powerful  metropolitan 
daily,  as  I  see  it,"  said  the  Great  Editor's 
solemn  visitor,  "is  to  elevate  and  uplift 
humanity." 

"Sure!"   said   the  Great   Editor. 

"To  educate  and  improve  the  masses;  to 
go  into  thousands  of  humble  homes  with 
messages    of   blessing." 

"You're  dead  right,"  said  the  Great  Editor. 

"To  enlighten  those  who  need  enlighten- 
ing; to  serve  as  eyes  for  the  morally  blind 
and  ears  for  the  intellectually  deaf;  to 
exert  a  healthful  influence  on  the  body  politic 


and  raise  citizenry  to  the  proud  summit 
on   which   it  should   stand." 

"You're  next  to  the  biz,"  said  the  Great 
Editor.      "What   is   it,   Marks?" 

"Here's  the  schedule  for  tomorrow,"  the 
city  editor,  who  had  just  entered  the  room, 
replied. 

"All  right;  all  right.  I'll  look  it  over.* 
Slowly  and  thoughtfully  the  Great  Editoi 
read   the   schedule  as   follows: 

Pugley  and  Bluffer  Prize-fight ....  18  columnf 

Mysterious    Murder    7  columni 

Beautiful    Woman    Elopes    4H  colomni 

Sensational    Divorce     1^  colunmi 

Proceedings  Educational  Association     V^  colunm 

Society    Events     1  colunm 

Metbobaptlgationalist    Conference.    3  inches 

"It's  all  right,  Marks,"  said  the  Great 
Editor ;  "it's  all  right.  Of  course  you  under 
stand  that  if  anything  presses  you  can  cut 
down    on    that   conference.      S'long! 

"As  you  were  so  justly  and  wisely  remark 
ing,  sir,  when  we  were  interrupted,  the  mis 
sion  of  a  metropolitan  daily  is  to  elevate 
and  uplift  hu — Oh!  Gone,  hey?  Wondei 
what  was  his  hurry." 

For  the  solemn  visitor  had  sort  of  faded 
away  while  the  Great  Editor  read  th< 
schedule  for  tomorrow's  paper. 

—A.  J.  W. 


Professor  Spheroid  (during  his  summe 
vacation  at  Del  Monte)— *'Th is  excellent  littl 
treatise  of  mine  on  aatronamy  will  help  th 
masi^   to — 


Dnwiag*  by  J.  F.  O'Ryan 
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The  Hour 

I  sit  and  ponder.     At  my  door  appears 
The  little  Hour  that  builds  the  mighty  Yeare. 
It  loudly  knocks,  and  calls  to  me  its  need: 
"Wake,   dreamer,   wake!     and  give   to  me   a 

deed ! 
I   build   the   Years.     If   thou   wouldst   have 

them  fair, 
Aid    as    thou    canst,    though    small    may    be 

thy  share. 
I  build  the  Years.     O  wise  is  he  that  heeds, 
And    makes    my    building    good    by    giving 

deeds!" 


I  sit  and  ponder.  Aye,  the  voice  is  true, — 
Why  ponder  longer?  Tis  the  time  to  do!^ 
A  noble  castle  wouldst  thou  build  thee,  man? 
Then  heed  the  small  Hour, — 'tis  thy  artisan! 
From  struggling  mite  unto  the  Godhead,  lo! 
The  Hour  shall  build  thee  all  that  thou  shalt 

know. 
Heed   well    the    Hour's    voice, — 'tis   a    living 

seer's : 
"I   build   the   Years!     O    man!     I    build    the 

Years!" 

— Elicyn  Hoffman. 


Caleb  Casfifs  on  Cash 

Seems  ter  me  that  a  moneyed  man  without 
philosophy,  sometimes  has  the  drop  more  er 
less  on  a  philosopher  without  money. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  parson  preached  such  a  edifyin*  ser- 
mon on  the  subjec'  of  filthy  lucre  that  the 
trustees  raised  his  salary  $300.  The  parson 
took  it.  He  said  he  reckoned  he'd  put  in  a 
new  bathtub  and  take  the  chances. 

^    ^    ^ 

It's  all  right  to  talk  erbout  the  vanity 
of  riches,  but  when  I  see  what  they  can  do 
seems  ter  me  they've  some  right  ter  be  proud 
of   themselves. 

^     ^     ^ 

It's  said  that  riches  lend  themselves  wings, 
but  I'll  bet  that  they  don't  till  after  they've 
looked  into  the  security  middlin'  keerful. 
They  ain't   takin'  many  chances. 

^     ^    ^ 

Nickel-in-the-slot  machines  ain't  'lowed  on 
Wall  street.  The  men  that  run  things  there 
say  it  ain't  the  competition  they're  'fraid  of 
so  much  as  'tis  the  moral  effect. 

—A.  J.  W. 


"under stand    more    clearly    the    strange 
it  eel  dental  movement  of  the — 
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Sbe  Left  a  Handkerchief  There 

She  went  to  a  store  where  she'd  traded  before, 
And  left  a  handkerchief  there; 

She  gaily  went  wheeling  or  automobiling, 
And   left  a   handkerchief  there. 

For  this  sweet  little  maiden   was  minus  a 
pocket. 

And  even  a  chain  for  her  hanky,  to  lock  it; 

So  wherever   she   went,   like  the  trail   of  a 
rocket. 
She    left   a    handkerchief   there. 

If  she  went  to  the  park  for  a  stroll  about 
dark, 
She  left  a  handkerchief  there; 
And  e'en  at  prayer  meeting  she  left  as  her 
greeting 
A  dear  little  handkerchief  there. 
Oh,   her   trail   it  was   strewn,   as   buds   are 

dew-beaded, 
With  hankys  she  left  and  with  hankys  she 

needed, 
For  wherever  she  went  she  always  succeeded 
In  leaving  a  handkerchief  there. 


She  died,  as  we  must,  and  over  hw  dusi^ 

Though  she'd  left  a  handkercSiief  ther»— 

Her  parents  both  wept  for  the  maiden  wh4 

slept — 

They  wept  in  their  handkerchiefs  there. 

And,  *'0h,"  cried  her  mother,  *'I  know  I  Aal 

find  her; 
She's  certain  to  leave  me  one  little  reminder  j 
All  the  way  through   the  mist  I  will  Had 
them  behind  her, 
The  handkerchiefs  she  has  left  there." 


Oh,    maidens,    dear    maidens,   just   keep   oi 

a-dropping 
Your     handkerchiefs     ever     in     calling     oi 

shopping. 
Like  seed  that  your  sowing  for  reaping  a 

cropping. 
Mayhap    in    the    Future    we'll    know    when 
you're  stopping 
By  hand — 

Kerchiefs  that 

You  leave  there. 
—Alfred  J.  WaterhouM, 
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TUB  Ln0ui  of  popnlaUoD  to  Souibem  CAllforoia  Id  the  p&st  two  years  bii«  been,  and  is  todar 
witHout  prec«deDt  in  the  history  of  any  nection  ol  tiie  I'tLited  ^utes.  More  tban  TWO 
HUNDKBD  AND  FIFTY  THOUSAND  people  found  pprmaneni  homeB  in  the  EIGHT  soutb«rn 
counii<?«  *A  Csllforais  In  the  past  TWENTVFUlIt  MONTHS,  Every  city  im  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  S<?attl©  to  San  Diego  has  felt  the  mighty  Impetus  bom  of  this  ildai  wave  of  population, 
this  Inundation  of  people  as  It  were,  EVKRV  NiCW  FAMILY  IN  CALIFUKNIA  HKANH  A  NEW 
CALlFUKNiA  HUME.  The  people  of  the  balance  of  the  United  States  are  only  BEGINNING  to 
realize  the  opportunities  snd  natural  advsntages  of  our  beautiful  California.  No  section  of  tb^ 
United  States  i^ver  drew  to  Its  borders  so  desirable  a  class  of  people  as  hare  found,  and  ar(> 
HndiUj?.  homes  tn  this  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers.  Our  new  settlers  uKuall?  hring  meann 
•^'  "'   ■     *    *  *"'  '"h    thomsehoR    amid    their    new    aurroundings       MANY    THOT'SANDS    (*F    OUR 

i:  sruPFssFUL  businfss  men  and  women  of  the  middle  western 

D  STATES.  THEY  HAVE  A  SETTLED  SOUK^E  UF  INCOME  AND  THEY 
hiMMv  iM  n  .^»  >M  SOUTHERN  SHORES  THAT  THEY  MAY  MAKE  OF  THE  REMAINING 
YEARS  OF  THEIR  LIVES  A  REALIZATION  OF  THE   ELYSIAN  DREAMS  OF   YOUTIL     Tha»— 

ALL   THE    EARTH    PAYS    TRIBUTE    TO    SOUTHERN    GALirORNlA 
inouMann*    ^f   men   w*ltb   millions  of  capital   are  deserting   the   overcrowded,    comraerclaiiy    monopo- 
lised  Htltfs  and   sections  of  the   East,    to  cast    their   livHi   and    fortunes  in   the   virgin    soil    of    the 
l*ttelflc  *VittBt   cities;    here   development   of  every   natural    resource  g^xia   no   apace.     T!>^   ri.'..n.,ij   ^^f 
yi^aterday    ore    the    realisations    of    today.      The    entire    I*acfflc    Coast    country    is    tli  iih 

coromrrcial  activity.      Tens  of  thousands  of  new  homes  kre  being  built.      IN   ANOTin  IiB 

SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA    WILL    BB   THE    MOST    DENSRLY    fMlPULATED    8E4Tio:^    x  *.      iUS 
I  NITED  STATES.      In  the  very   center  of  this  mighty   growth  and  development  sits  ^^1 

SAN     DIEGO    BY    THE    SEA  V 

Q    AN   DIEGO  has  greater  natural  advaDtagea  than  anv   other  dty   In   the   world.      Tt»   i^erlf*9M 

%     Isndluclced    harbor    Is    worth    countless    mlllloDs    to    the   shipping    of    thia    VVesiero    foniluent 

\^     The  climate   Is   the  marvel   of   |ieople   from  every  section    of^  the   world.      NEVER    HOT    ANI 

NEVER  rOLD.     Here  is  the  home  of  the  Banana  and  the  Date,   the  Fig  and  the  Olive,  and 

every  fruit  and  flower  known  to  southern  climes. 

The  ptipulation  of  San  Diego  iacreased  TWENTY-FIVE  PER  f'KNT  LAST  YEAR.  SI> 
HUNDRED  NEW  HOMES  WERE  BUILT  In  the  past  TWELVE  MONTHS.  Tbe  United  States  li 
npendlng  a  million  dollars  on  the  marine  boflpltnl  nnd  naval  station  at  San  Dl4»go.  The  Uanama 
Canal  means  more  to  San  Dtego  than  to  soy  otlir-r  raciflc  f'ossat  city  The  trade  nf  the  Ortenl 
means  luiltions  to  Caltfornia  In  genera L  and  to  San  Diego  In  particular.  Here  wc  find  n  com 
binatlon  of  cllmste  and  hsrlxsr  :  of  New  England  energy  and  Western  natural  advantages  nowhen 
else  found  in  the  world.  Here  \n  Initlding  the  NEW  YORK  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.  Her* 
are  lo  be  reaped  the  real  instate  fortunes  of  the  twentieth  century.  Who  will  he  the  Aatora,  ttic 
Vandcrbilta  and  the  Rusaell  Sages  of  the  Pacific  Coast? 

WHERE    TO    INVEST 

AN  investment  In  any  class  of  property  in  San  Diego  now  will  make  you  money:  tHit  ■ 
small  Investment  In  Ocean-Front,  suburban- residence  property  stands  In  the  same  relattoi 
to  other  real  estate  Investments  today  that  an  Investment  In  Standard  oil  stock  did  to  othei 
stocks  a   generation   ago, 

WHY  ? 

BECAUSE  there  Is  only  a   limited  amount   of    desirable  ocean   frontage  and  when  that   la  oam 
disposed  of  there  will  never  he  any  more  to  l>e  platted  or  soM.   San  Diego  can  grow   Tn    any 
other  direction  except  toward   the   ocean  front;    the  sea  presents  a   harrier  tieyond   w*i 
city    cannot    grow.       We    control     today    TWO    MILLION    DOLLARS    Wf»RTH    OF 
FRONTAGE,   AND  WE   HAVE   A   PRACTICAL  MONOI'OLY    UPON   THIS  CLASS  OF   SAN 
PROPERTY,      We  own  at 

PACIFIC    BEACH 

FIVE    THOUSAND    BEAUTIFUL    RESIDENCE    LOTS.       Paclflc    Beach    la    but    twenty    pUn.tt*,, 
car  ride  from  the  buBloess  center  of  the  city,  with  an  8  1-3  cent  commuutlon  fare      L 
system  Is  owned  by  the  city  of  San  Diego.    Pacific  Beach  has  the  finest  ocean  strand  In  i : 
-    Ix  hundred  feet  wide  and  four  miles  long.     It  has  one  hundred-foot  streeu  and  tw.Si.j  ^  .-i 
alleys         every   block.      It    has   two   magnlflcent    hotels   and    many   of   our   most   beautiful    homc«. 
The   climate  Is   Ideal   and   the   temperature  does  not   vary    two   degrees   In   twenty-four   hours    thl 
year  around.     Every  lot  guarantee  to  be  suitable  for  residence  purposes,  and  that   the  soli 
grow  any  fruit  or  flower  known  to  California. 


J 


FOR   TKN    DOLLARS  CA8H  and  ten  dollars  per  month  for  nine  consecntlTc  month*,  without  laxi 
interest,  we^will^  sell  >;ou  a  ma^lficent^resiaenee  lot  &t  PACIFIC  BEACH.  _No  notesj  no  mortgagis; 


w 


.     .  ,  ..  ...  No  notes; 

it«fercDce :  Merchants'  National  Bsokt  Chamber  of  Commence,  or  any  City  or  County  official. 

OUR    GUARANTEE 
E  will  sell  you  a  fli>0  lot  on  a  flO  cash  payment    and  ^l<t  per  month   for  nine  consecutlTe 
months       if    we   are   not    selling    lots — ^no   better    than    yours — for    $200    when    you    hare 
yours  paid  for,  we  will  pay  you  1 100  and  6  per  cent  for  the  lot  we  sell  you. 


w 


FREE  TRIP  TO  CALIFORNIA 

H  wilt  furniith  you,  abtKJlutcly  fTccCf  round-lrip  transportation  from  mny  point  In 
the  United  States  to  San  Die^o  nnd  return^  and  o  weeU^iiji  free  entertnlnmcnt  If 
you  ore  iotercwted.    For  par'ticularii  mnd  conditiona  vM-ite  today, en cloalnjt  statrip^. 


FOLSOM  BR08.aC0..Ftr«lgiD«p«rtMiit,SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 
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NIAUAKA,  Yosemite,  Yellowstone, 
Grand  canyon,  Crater  lake! 
Neither  one  of  these  niatehleg^s 
and  magnitkent  names  of  the  world  hoe 
an) thing  like  a  counterpart  or  parallel 
in  Eurofie,  Asia  or  Africa.  Nor  are 
they  in  the  least  alike,  l^iaeh  is  entirply 
unique.  As  to  which  one  of  the  five 
may  inspire  the  deepest  awe,  dread, 
admiration  akin  to  the  devontest  worship 
of  God,  defiends  niueh  on  the  mood, 
tempemnient  and  tjiste  of  the  heholder. 
Nia^irara,  majestic  Niii^mra,  with  its 
thunder  and  rush  and  roar,  h  perhaps 
at  first  blush  the  most  startlini^  and 
terrible  to  the  stranger.  But  its  unrest,  to 
some  at  least,  soon  becomes  intolerable, 
and  as  there  is  nothing  to  which  we  may 
turn  for  relief  we  soon  turn  away  and 
pass  on*  Niagara  is  simply  Niagara. 
That  is  all.     You   must   and   will    see 


Niagara.  Midwinter  i&  best,  when  all 
the  mystery  has  the  added  glory  of 
gleaming  masses  of  iee  and  snow;  but 
even  then  the  monotonous  roar  and 
ceaseless  unrest  hurt  to  the  heart. 

Yellowt?tune  is  vast  and  varied  and 
unique.  She  will  last,  and  last  the 
stranger  longer  than  any  other.  The 
various  and  half-tame  wild  beasts  give 
relief  and  will  ever  have  a  singular  fas- 
cination. The  last  time  I  was  there 
a  bevy  of  little  English  sparrows  hopped 
along  in  the  wood  before  us  till  they 
came  to  a  big,  lean  buffalo  lying  with 
his  head  the  other  way,  looking  back  as 
if  he  feared  lie  might  still  be  pursued 
from  across  the  line  of  the  park,  whieh 
he  had  evidently  but  lately  crossed. 
But  he  had  no  fear  of  the  un  if  onus, 
and  the  guardians  of  the  park  rode 
quietly  around  him,  while  the  chirping 
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sparrows  hopped  upon  and  all  over  him, 
even  to  his  horns.  Finally,  a  little 
English  cock-sparrow  perched  on  a  lifted 
horn  of  the  great  American  buffalo. 

The  painter,  all  peoples,  in  truth,  who 
really  love  grandeur  in  color,  will  haunt 
the  Grand  canyon  of  the  Colorado  to  the 
end. 

Yosemite,  pulsing,  throbbing,  foam- 
ing, fuming,  will  be  popular,  too  popu- 
lar, as  Niagara  once  was,  some  say,  for 
real  lovers  of  nature.  But  Yosemite  is 
"a  house  of  many  mansions,'*  and  any 
one  who  will  take  his  blankets  and  go 
apart,  as  President  Roosevelt  did,  need 
not  be  crowded  or  made  to  complain  of 
too  much  company,  either  on  the  floor 
or  in  the  clouds  of  the  great  Grizzly. 

Crater  lake  lies  a  few  leagues  from  the 
northern  line  of  California,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Oregon  sierra,  popularly 
kn6wn  by  the  effeminate  name  of  the 
Cascades.  The  mountain  peaks  of  the 
Oregon  and  Washington  end  of  this 
mighty  mountain  range  far  exceed  in 
splendor  those  of  the  Sierra  Madre  or 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  it  is  absurd  that 
they  should  be  cut  off  from  the  great 
range  of  snow  peaks  reaching  from  Mex- 
ico to  Alaska.  It  were  quite  as  reasonable 
to  cut  off  the  Rocky  mountains  at  the 
Canadian  line  and  give  the  northern  end 
another  name  as  to  call  the  Oregon 
sierras  the  Cascades.  The  whole  range 
is  simply  a  series  of  snow  peaks — "saw," 
or  "saw-teeth,"  as  the  Spaniards  first 
named  them;  the  Sierra  Madre,  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Oregon  sierra 
making  the  appropriate  and  poetical 
name,  the  Sierras. 

An  Oregon  pioneer  by  the  name  of 
Hall  I.  Kelly,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
a  prolific  writer,  who  died  only  a  few 
years  ago  at  Lowell,  gave  the  weak  local 
name.  Cascades,  to  the  Oregon  sierra. 
He  also  named  all  the  prominent  peaks 
of  Oregon  and  Washington,  after  our 
line  of  presidents  up  to  his  time,  but 
only  a  few  of  these  names  are  now  used. 
The  name,  Oregon,  is  rounded  down 
phonetically,  from  Aure  il  agua — Or- 
agua,  Or-a-gon,  Oregon — given  probably 
by  the  same  Portuguese  navigator  that 
named  the  Farallones  after  his  first  offi- 
cer, and  it  literally,  in  a   large  way, 


means  cascades:  "Hear  the  waters." 
You  should  steam  up  the  Columbia  and 
hear  and  feel  the  waters  falling  out  of 
the  clouds  of  Mount  Hood  to  understand 
entirely  the  full  meaning  of  the  name 
Aure  il  agua,  Oregon. 

Crater  lake  was  first  made  known  to 
the  white  man  by  Hillman,  a  young 
gold  hunter.  He  measured  the  lake  with 
his  eye  and  named  ic  Lake  Majesty. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  culture  and 
fortune  from  Louisiana,  where  he  now 
lives,  and  took  to  the  mountains  for  the 
love  of  adventure.  But  the  tales  of 
terror  which  the  Indians  told  about  evil 
spirits  hereabouts  made  him  cautious, 
and  perhaps  helped  to  magnify  his 
stories.  His  reports  to  the  press  at 
Jacksonville,  then  a  city  with  many 
newspapers,  gave  the  lake  a  double 
dimension.  He  asserted  that  no  man 
ever  had  or  ever  would  be  able  to  set 
foot  at  the  water's  edge. 

William  Gladstone  Steele,  a  native  of 
Ohio  and  a  mountain  climber  of  about 
forty  years'  experience,  was  the  first  man 
to  make  any  determined  effort  to  con- 
quer Crater  lake  to  civilization.  He 
brought  his  club  here  (the  Mazamas), 
surveyed,  published  descriptions,  and  for 
many  years  urged  with  great  zeal  and 
ability  the  establishment  of  a  national 
park.  In  1902  the  President  pro- 
claimed Crater  lake  and  surrounding 
lands  a  park,  and  appointed  a  superin- 
tendent On  August  8  the  stars  and 
stripes  were  hoisted  as  the  federal  sur- 
veyors, Indian  superintendents,  senators 
of  Oregon,  presidents  of  universities  and 
members  of  Congress  gathered  to  hear 
the  inspired  w^ords  of  the  most  eloquent 
preacher  in  Oregon,  proclaiming  the 
story  and  glory  of  the  new  park.  Much 
credit  is  due  the  President  who  promptly 
took  the  matter  in  his  own  hand  with 
characteristic  energy;  much,  very  much 
is  due  to  William  Gladstone  Steele  for 
persistent  hard  work  in  establishing 
this  noblest  natural  park  in  the 
Republic,  and  the  most  unique  park 
under  the  path  of  the  sun. 

I  had  been  advised  that  the  governor, 
senators,  university  presidents  and  the 
great  preacher,  as  well  as  others  whom  I 
wanted  to  meet,  were  to  set  out  for  this 
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—4&6k€d  over  the  rim  into  Crater  lake  two  thousand  feet  beiow 


mountaiD  Mecca  at  a  certain  time,  and 
hastened  to  join  the  caravan  at  Med- 
ford,  Oregon.  Our  transportation 
equipment  consisted  of  five  carriages, 
or  hacks*  and  three  heavy  freight 
wagons.  We  had  a  following  of  three 
distinguished  per&ons  on  ^Vheels."  It 
may  as  well  Ije  set  down  here  as  else- 
where that  tliey  made  the  eighty  miles, 
more  or  less,  from  Medford  to  Crater 
lake  with  no  great  discomfort,  some- 
times behind,  hut  mostly  ahead  of  the 
happy,  and  oftentimes  hilarious,  pro- 
cession.    The   features  of  the  trip  are 


the  roaring  Rogue  river  waters,  the 
splendid  pine  and  fir  forests  and  the 
eeas  of  wild  flowers. 

The  Rogue  river  falls  have  power 
enough  to  pull  all  the  engines  and  cars 
that  could  be  packed  on  a  line  from  that 
point  to  Portland.  They  are  burierJ  in 
the  densest  green  wilderness  in  all  the 
world,  a  wilderness  without  track  or 
trail  of  any  sort.  To  make  your  way 
along  the  perilous  mountain  steep  to 
get  a  good  look  at  the  falls  you  have  to 
climb,  every  few  rods,  over  a  huge  fallen 
trunk    pitching    headlong    toward    the 
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procipico.  The  iiumotony  is  only  brokon 
now  and  th<'n  l>y  liavin^  thorn  pilod  up. 

Tlios<.'  falls  mark  the  limits  of  tiiroo 
(lilferont  trihos.  Erom  time  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary il  had  been  agreed  that  no  Klam- 
ath, Shasta  or  Kogue  Kiver  Indian 
sliouhl  ever  M't  foot  within  sound  of 
thes(^  falls.  Jleneo  there  is  no  track  or 
trail.  The  dreamful  and  inditferent 
white  successor  of  the  savage  sei'ms  (piite 
content   to   jireserve   the   old    traditions. 

A  s(Vond  object  of  interest  is  the 
natural  bridge,  on  the  same  river,  half 
a  day's  journey  further  on.  The  bridge 
is  not  passable  for  carriages,  but  horses 
can  1)0  led  acros.s  the  dej)ressed  and 
rugged  lava  bc<l  which  marks  the  rough 
causeway  or  viaduct.  Oddly  enough, 
the  riv(M'  enters  a  natural  tunnel  to  the 
right,   and   three  or   four   hundred    A'et 


bcldw  debouches  from  the  left.  The 
structure  is  not  at  all  imposing,  as  it  sags 
and  hangs  so  low  that  it  is  not  noticeable 
till  you  almost  stand  upon  it.  However, 
it  is  a  natural  bridge,  nuide  from  the 
rivers  of  lava  that  once  ilowed  from  the 
mighty  mountain  peaks  where  now  lies 
Crater  lake. 

In  places  the  roads  are  heavy  and 
dusty  with  pulverized  pumice  and  debris 
l)lown  from  the  ancient  volcano,  and  in 
some  other  ])laces  they  are  intolerably 
*Mjumpy,''  from  naked  lava;  but  the 
road  of  forests  and  ilowers  was,  in  the 
nuiin,  a  ])leasant  one.  We  had  the  l)est 
natured  gang  of  pilgrims  that  ever 
climbed  a  mountain.  A  better  tempered 
crowd  never  tented  by  the  way  before. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  spicy  odor  of  pine, 
cedar,  tamarack,  fir,  yew,  juniper,  hem- 
Inck.  and  indeed  almost  everv  resinous 


Thvrc  is   the  phantom   thtp 
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tree  you  can  name  that  gives  life  to  the 
lungs  and  makes  old  people  young  on 
this  densely  wooded  highway;  I  don't 
know. 

Earth  hath  bubbles   as   the   water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them. 

It  is  a  long,  long  and  maybe  absurd 
step  from  the  scene  of  the  greatest  trag- 
edy that  ever  shook  the  continent  to  the 
witches'  bubbling  caldron,  but,  some- 
how, unfit  as  the  lines  of  Macbeth  may 
be,  they  would  not  down  as  I  sat  under 
a  towering  black  hemlock  and  looked 
over  the  rim  into  Crater  lake,  two  thou- 
sand feet  below;  for  it  was  once  a  boiling 
caldron  of  lava,  as  surely  as  Kilauea  of 
Hawaii  is  now. 

This  volcano  here,  or  rather  the  ruins 
of  it,  a  mighty,  magnificent  colosscuni, 
truly,  for  it  is  miles  in  circumftTonce 
and  is  now  known  as  Mount  Mazama, 
must  have  had  a  beginning.  But  it  was 
far,  far  back,  and  Mount  Mazama,  which 
loomed  15,000  feet  in  the  air  aliove 
where  tranquil,  restful,  Sabbath-like 
Crater  lake  now  lies,  must  have  been 
old,  old  and  maybe  in  ashes  long  before 
St.  Helens,  Hood  and  the  rest  of  our 
snow  peaks  arose.  Mount  Shasta,  dimly 
in  sight  to  the  south,  must  have  been 
like  a  babe  in  arms,  if  at  all,  when  this 
mighty  mountain,  builded  of  the  Oregon 
sierras,  made  its  final  and  astounding 
exit  from  the  stage  of  action. 

Learned  men  have  agreed  that  this 
mountain  was  much  more  magnificent 
in  its  proportions,  as  well  as  higher, 
than  Mount  Shasta,  and  that  it  housed 
an  energy  far  surpassing  any  other  one 
mountain  in  the  whole  story  of  volca- 
noes, so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to 
read  it.  And  profound  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  curious  world  have  been 
coming  here  in  numbers  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

And  they  have  agreed  wonderfully 
well  as  to  the  one  inspiring  story  and 
the  tremendous  tragedy,  except  as  to 
the  final  outcome  of  the  last  act.  Some 
say  that  after  boiling  and  bubbling  for 
incalculable  ages,  sending  rivers  of  lava 
north  and  south  and  east  and  west,  and 
heaping  up  a  cone  of  fire  that  almost 
defied  the  stars,  it  suddenly  disappeared. 


sank  thousands  of  feet  below  into  the 
bottomless  pit  which  it  had  for  ages 
so  persistently  digged  and  digged. 
Others  say  that  the  cone  was  suddenly 
blown  to  fragments  and  hurled  broad- 
cast over  the  land  in  a  single  moment, 
as  suddenly  as  the  booming  of  a  battle 
gun.  They  point  to  many  examples  of 
this  sort.  Notably,  we  have  the  recent 
explosion  of  Pelee  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  also  a  great  mountain  was  trun- 
cated and  dissolved  into  dust  and  ashes. 

I  think  this  mountain  here  must  have 
blown  up,  like  the  cones  of  Java  and 
the  West  Indies.  Why?  Because  I 
find  fragments  of  glacial  rock  all  about 
the  rim.  Not  fifty  yards  from  the  flag- 
pole, to  the  south,  are  broken  bits  of 
rock  hard  as  steel,  yet  polished  and 
smooth  as  glass.  In  a  walk  of  half  a 
mile  along  this  ridge  which  divides  the 
headwaters  of  Klamath  and  Rogue 
rivers  you  can  see  many  specimens  of 
polished  rock ;  some  concave,  some  con- 
vex, some  furrowed  and  grooved,  some 
as  clean  cut  as  a  pane  of  glass,  some 
large  and  porous,  some  light  and  frag- 
mentary, but  all  bearing  the  mark  that 
can  never  l>e  mistaken  by  any  one 
familiar  with  the  ice  fields  of  Alaska. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while 
summoning  these  dead  witnesses  to 
court  one  can  take  as  evidence  only  the 
coffin-lid  of  the  dead  mountain,  and  only 
the  polished  surface  of  the  lid;  not  the 
body,  not  the  coffin,  only  the  smooth, 
glistening  veneering  of  the  lid,  bur- 
nished and  made  bright  by  ages  of 
descending,  ice-bound  debris. 

Now  it  is  possible  that  these  polished 
fragments  are  of  the  glacier  itself, 
making  debouchment  here,  but  not  prob- 
able. Some  of  the  grooved,  black  granite 
fragments  are  too  massive.  But  adieu 
to  the  past!  The  present,  the  beauty, 
grandeur,  glory  of  the  bluest  of  blue 
lakes  lying  at  our  feet,  these  make  con- 
stant challenges,  as  the  butterflies  from 
the  flower  fields,  as  if  in  Mariposa,  fan 
our  faces,  and  we  shall  turn  to  these 
with  a  pleasure  akin  to  passion. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  Indian 
trails  near  this  high  altar  of  devotion. 
No  Indian  has  ever  set  foot  here  or  near 
here,  since  .when?     No  doubt  the  story 
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of  the  explosion,  like  the  story  of  the 
flood,  handed  down  bv  tradition,  had 
something  to  do  with  their  fears.  But 
they  had  peopled  the  lake  with  goblin?, 
sea  monsters,  and  so  on ;  one  of  the 
ehiefs  had  bei^n  eut  to  rii)bons  by  one 
of  the  demons  and  hurled  from  a  tower- 
ing clitr  into  the  lake.  However,  ('a|>- 
tain  Applegate,  who  lias  had  charge  of 
the  Klamath  reservation  for  a  wholo 
generation,  induced  a  few  half-civilized 
Indians  to  come  with  him  to  the  lake  a 
year  since;  but  only  a  few  wr>uld  look 
on  it,  and  that  with  reluctance.  One 
very  old  man  kept  his  hands  clasf)ed 
and  his  head  held  down  all  the  way  from 
the  reser\'ation,  a  day's  ride  (listani. 
When  they  reached  the  camp,  clo<e  by 
the  lake,  he  stole  away  and  hid  behind  a 
tent.  Mr.  Steele  wanted  to  move  and 
when  the  men  took  down  his  tent,  along 
with  the  others,  the  poor  old  man  got 
up,  shook  his  head  and  bowing  his  face 
in  his  hands  set  out  on  a  run  througii 
the  wilderness  for  home.  It  was  a 
dreadful  journey,  no  trail,  as  1  have 
jBaid,  and   it  was  feared  that  he  might 


perish.  But  he  got  home,  leaving  no 
track  in  the  white  man's  road,  for  he 
never  set  foot  in  it.  And  because  of 
this  old  superstition  among  old  Indian 
hunters  the  fishing  and  sliooting  on  the 
roads  to  and  from  this  place  are  the  very 
best  to  be  encountered  on  the  continent. 

But  few,  if  any,  of  the  new  generation 
are  so  foolish.  The  chief  of  police  at 
the  reservation  of,  now,  1,500  Indians, 
brought   us  our  mail   daily. 

I'lie  great  trees  that  gather  on  the 
rim  of  this  rare  wonder  of  the  world 
are,  in  the  main,  black  hemlock.  A 
few  alpine  pines  try  to  find  a  footing, 
but  the  lord  and  master  by  the  Sea  of 
Silence  is  the  somber  black  hemlock. 
A  day's  ride  below,  down  the  rocky,  lava- 
strewn  road,  there  are  larch,  yew,  cedar, 
fir  and  yellow  pine  standing  in  the  order 
named,  enough  to  pay  twice  for  the 
building  of  a  railroad,  holding  lumber 
enough  to  fence  a  piece  of  the  whole 
earth. 

The  flowers  here  are  many,  their 
names  manifold.  To  begin  with,  the 
forget-me-not,  blue,  pink,  white,  hangs 
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the  snowbaBk,  plentiful  as  if  the 
ed^e  of  a  harvest-field.  The  most 
coiispieuoBS  plant  here  is  the 
hellel>ore,  a  glorious  grower  that 
is  not  afraid  of  the  snow,  hut 
grows  half  way  to  your  waist 
right  against  any  of  the  many 
snowbanks  that  spot  and  dot  the 
phitean  on  wliich  we  pitched  tent 
near  the  flag  hoitited  but  yester- 
day. 

This  newest  national  park 
looks  more  like  a  park,  to  hegio 
with,  than  an}^  other  that  we 
have,  even  with  all  the  cost  and 
care  bestowed  on  others.  It  is 
&  constant  marve!  here  to  see  the 
blue  and  white  lupin,  the  crimson 
honeysuckle,  and  dazzling,  bright 
yellow  dandelion  disputing  with 
the  tardy  snow  for  a  footing  in 
mid- August.  The  air  here,  spiced 
with  the  odor  of  stately  hemlocks 
under  a  glaring  hot  sun,  is  some- 
thing astonishing  in  its  vigor- 
giving  ijualities.  Our  young  men, 
and  pretty  women  as  well,  are 
up  with  the  smn  and  out  till 
twilight.  I  have  yet  to  hear  the 
word  "weary'*  from  any  one,  but 
the  fine,  vigorous  air  is  on  the 
lips  of  our  observant  and  learned 
iiniversitv  men  at  every  meal 

The  lake  ?  The  Sea  of  Silence  ? 
Ah  yes,  I  had  forgotten — so  much 
else;  besides,  I  should  like  to 
let  it  alone,  say  nothing.  It  took 
«uch  hold  of  my  heart,  so  unlike 
Yosemite,  Yellowstone,  Grand 
canyon,  when  first  seen,  that  I 
love  it  almost  like  one  of  my  own 
family.  But  fancy  a  sea  of 
sapphire  set  around  by  a  compact 
circle  of  the  great  grizzly  rock 
of  Yosemite.  It  does  not  seem  so 
sublime  at  first,  but  the  mote  is 
in  your  own  eye.  It  is  great, 
>rreat,  but  it  takes  you  days  to  see 
how  great.  It  lies  two  thousand 
feet  under  your  feet,  and  as  it 
reflects  its  walls  so  perfectly  that 
you  cannot  tell  the  wall  from  the 
reflection  in  the  intensely  blue 
water,  you  have  a  continuous 
mid    unbroken    circular    wall    of 
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twonty-four   miles   to   contoinplato 
at  a  irlaiK-e,  all  of  which  lies  2,000 
loot,  and   seems  to   lie  4,000    fc-et 
helow!     Yet     so     l)ri'j:ht,     yet     so 
intensely  blue  is  the  lake   that    it 
soems  at   times,   from  some  points 
of  view,  to  lift  rifrht  in  your  face. 
In    fart,  the  place  has  long    been 
called  hy  mountaineers,  along  with 
many    other    names.    Spook     lake. 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  ])i()ncer3 
j»assing  this  way,  seeing  no  Indian 
trails  or  marks  of  any  sort,   went 
around  and  let  it  all  sevendy  alone. 
Thr  one  thing  that  tirst  strikes 
you  after  the  color,  the  hlue,  blue 
evt'u  to  blackness,  with  its  lielt  of 
green   clinging  to  the  bastions   of 
the   wall,   is  the   silence,   the   pro- 
found, pathetic  silence,  the  Sunday- 
morning  silence  that  broods  at  all 
times  over  all   things.     The   huge 
antl   towering  hemlocks  sing  their 
low  monotone  away  up  against  the 
sky,  but  that   is  all  you  hear,  not 
a  bird,  not  a  beast,  wild  or  tame. 
It   is  not  an  intense  silence,  as  if 
you    W(MV   lost,  but   a   sweet,   sym- 
pathetic  silence   that   makes  itself 
rcsj)ected,  and  all  the  people   are 
as  if  at  church.    The  sea  bank,  the 
silent  sea   bank,    is  daily  growing 
to  be  a  city  of  tents.     You  discern 
tents    for   miles,    but    you    do    not 
hear  a  single  sound.     Men  do  not 
even   chop  wood  here.     They   find 
broken  boughs  of  fallen  forests  and 
k(M»p  their  camp-fires  going  with- 
out  the  sound  of  ax  or  hammer, 
a  sort  of  Sohmion's  temple.    Moun- 
taineers in  the  olden  days  believed 
that   the  bhu*  waters  would   never 
be     approached.     Hut     a     United 
States     s<»nator     yesterday     made 
his    way    down    the    wall    not    far 
fn)m    camp,    came    to   the   waters 
and,   plunging   in.   swam   far  out. 
He  H'ports  the  water  as  compara- 
tively  warm,  not  nearly  so  harsh 
and    coM    as    the    waters    of    the 
!*:icilic  at   his  home,  Astoria.    Of 
Course,  this  is  not  the  first  man  to 
descend  the  precipitous  wall;  many 
men  have  been   before  him,  boats 
have    been    lowered,    only    to    be 
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broken  and  swamped  by  the  storms 
of  wintcFj  but  I  Lx'lieve  this  is  the 
first  man  to  descend  deliberately 
and  take  a  bath  in  "the  bottomles>s 
Spook  lake/'  as  it  was  called  in 
the  fifties  and  sixties. 

Crater  lake  resents  familiarity, 
I  have  seen  newly  arrived  people 
crowd  in  nombers  to  the  bastions, 
talkinjt^  and  laughing  loudJy.  They 
soon  grow  silent  and  break  up  and 
wander  away  singly  or  in  quiet 
couples.  Of  course  there  are  critics. 
There  will  be  critics  in  the  New 
Jerusalem,  if  we  all  get  there.  It 
was  my  habit  to  go  alone  to  the 
lake  each  morning.  Once  a  man, 
fresh  from  the  ^'states"  followed 
me  and  came  up  to  my  side  out 
of  hreath  saying,  "I  told  my  wife 
last  night  that  there  is  just  one 
thing  wanting  here  to  make  this 
perfect,  and  that  is  a  big  water- 
falb  foaming  down  out  of  Mount 
Mrizaoia.*' 

I  sought  another  clump  of  hem- 
lock for  my  meditations  and  left 
him  alone.  Why,  such  a  man  as 
that  would  rise  up  from  a  cham- 
pagne dinner  and  go  cat  a  raw 
turnip! 

This  is  the  only  retreat  I  ever 
saw  wliere  tlie  days  are  too  short 
for  my  work  and  the  nights  too 
short  for  rest.  We  are  up  at  iive, 
as  a  rule^  and,  as  a  rule,  sit  around 
our  great  camp-fire  listening  to 
talks,  sermons,  lectures  from  some 
of  the  very  many  wise  souls  here, 
and  then  retire  at  t^n  or  eleven. 
We  are  a  sort  of  traveling  Chau- 
tauqua. 

And,  somehow,  all  night  the 
awful  tragedy  that  was  played  on 
these  very  boards  where  I  repose, 
away  back  in  the  morning  of  the 
world,  is  re-enacted;  the  mighty 
mountain  bubbling,  the  cone  of 
fire  that  knocks  its  forehead  against 
the  stars,  the  rivers  of  lava  that 
flowed  toward  the  four  points  of 
the  compass,  the  towering  candela- 
bra that  lighted  the  world,  the 
sudden  burst  of  eloquence,  the  wild, 
fiery,  desperate  last  utterance,  the 
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last  word,  the  explosion,  the  collapse,  the 
conclusion.     Curtain !     Silence ! 

The  people  come  and  go  almost  daily 
here,  as  at  other  places,  but  they  mostly 
stay  a  week  or  fortnight.  The  one  boat 
of  the  reservation  is  busy  all  the  time. 
There  is  the  Phantom  Ship,  there  is  the 
Island,  the  Cave,  the  Echo,  the  Hour 
Glass  and  the  Haunted  House.  The 
thousand  and  one  *^est  points  of  view" 
from  the  rim  of  the  crater  keep  you 
busy  from  morning  till  night.  But 
surely  there  is  no  one  "best  point  of 
view/'  no  more  than  Milton  is  better 
than  Shakespere,  or  Job  better  than  both. 
Each  has  its  own  "points,"  that  is  all. 

The  plan  is  now  to  build,  have  the 


government  build,  a  drive  around  the 
lake,  so  that  all  these  points  may  be 
considered  in  a  single  day  from  a  car- 
riage. And  a  great  hotel  is  planned ! 
And  a  railroad  must  be  made  to  whisk 
you  through  the  life-and-vigor-giving 
evergreen  forests  of  Arden.  Well,  so 
be  it,  if  you  must  so  mock  nature  and 
break  this  hush  and  silence  of  a  thousand 
centuries,  but  I  shall  not  be  here.  No 
hotel  or  house  or  road  of  any  sort  should 
ever  be  built  near  this  Sea  of  Silence. 
All  our  other  parks  have  been  surren- 
dered to  hotels  and  railroads.  Let  us 
keep  this  last  and  best  sacred  to  silence 
and  nature.  That  which  is  not  worth 
climbing  to  see  is  not  worth  seeing. 


Drawing  by  H.  C.  Best 


In  Sierra  Foothills 


By  Lorenzo  Sosso. 


God  laid  His  hand  upon  these  hills 
And  carved  them  to  gigantic  mold; 

This  is  the  Saga  which  the  rills 
Have  often  mumiuringly  told. 

Is  that  a  voice  upon  their  peaks 

Where  yet  the  sun  descending  shines ; 

Or  but  the  wild  sea-wind  who  seeks 
The  dim  seclusion  of  the  pines? 

And  there  he  chants  his  sad  lament. 
And  thrills  them  unto  passionate  pain. 

Until  with  his  their  voice  is  sent 
Across  the  spindrift  of  the  main. 


The  waves  make  answer,  cry  for  cry : 
So  deep  the  anguish  of  their  grief 

That  every  sea-gull  screaming  by 
Is  trembling  like  an  autumn  leaf. 

The  gaunt  forms  of  the  straggling  trees. 
Barren  of  blossom  and  of  fruit, 

Wail  tremulous  across  the  seas; 
And  0,  how  can  my  heart  be  mute ! 

Not  here  the  tablets  of  His  law 
Did  God  deliver,  yet  they  fill 

My  soul  with  reverence  and  awe; 
For  God  is  omnipresent  still. 


Hill  unto  hill,  cloud  unto  cloud, 
Seas  unto  seas,  winds  unto  winds, 

Foliage  to  foliage  speak  aloud : 
"Where'er  man  seeketh,  God  he  finds !" 


illM^itratfd  from  eopyrii/htcd  photoffrapha^  tdOkt  ^V  the   LouUiana   Purchase    t:.rif'>^i(itm 


IT  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
eminent  gentlemen  who  planned  and 
attained  the  acquisition  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Louisiana  had  in  mind  the  St. 
Ijouis  fair,  which,  a  full  centur)'  later, 
was  to  serve  as  a  splendid  tribute  both 
to  them  and  their  deed,  but  it  neverthe- 
less is  a  fact  that  the  greatest  of  modern 
expositions  is  but  a  lingering  after- 
glow of  the  glory  they  then  created.    It 


may  be,  too,  that  in  that  dun  Lime  when 
another  century  has  rolled  around  there 
will  be  another  centennial  remembrance 
of  their  deed,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
it  will  surpass  the  St.  Ijonis  fair  in 
magnificence,  for,  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past  that  is  likely  to  stand  first  in  fine 
lovelineeis. 

The  St  Louis  fair  is  a  thing  unique 
and  splendid.     There  has  l>een  nothing 
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to  equal  it  in  the  past,  aud  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  there  will  be 
nothing  to  equal  it  in  the  future.  Sooner 
or  later  the  tide  reai'hos  its  utmost 
height,  and  indications  are  not  lacking 
that  the  exposition-tide  has  reached  its 
fullest  flow  in  the  St.  Louis  aflair,  and 
that  hereafter  we  may  expect  its  back- 
ward  sweep. 

There  is  one  supreme  reason  for  the 
foregoing  conclusion.  It  is  not  that  the 
St.  Louis  fair  is  superb  beyond  all  that 
have  preceded  it,  although  this  is  none 
too  much  to  say  of  it;  not  that  there 
is  hardly  an  achievement  of  man  which 
is  not  represented,  although  this^  is 
equally  true;  not  that  human  ingenuity 
of  display  there  appears  to  have  attained 
its  uttermost,  although  this  is  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  those  who  have  seen  it 
— it  is  rather  because  the  limit  there 
seems  to  have  been  reached,  and,  after 
all,  it  is  the  pocketbook  that  counts. 
St.  Louis  must  pay  for  this  greatest  of 
fairs,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  suppose  that  some  people  already  are 
weighing  seriously  the  ways  and  means 
to  that  end. 

However,  the  general  public  may 
leave  such  people,  if  sudi  there  be,  to 
consider  their  own  problems;  content  in 
the  thought  that  the  fair  is  theirs 
for  the  seeing.  From  the  gate  of 
the  entrance,  throughout  the  manifold 
glories  of  the  exposition,  till  the  last  step 
is  taken  on  the  Pike,  what  the  world  has 
done  and  is  doing  lies  before  them,  and 
from  the  grounds  they  may  take  such 
part  of  the  splendid  whole  as  their  mem- 
ories will  carry. 

How  stands  California  in  this  world- 
exposition?  Perhaps  the  answer  to  this 
question  could  not  be  better  made  in 
part  than  by  quoting  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  an  article  recently  published 
by  the  World's  Fair  Press  Bureau.  Here 
it  is: 

"Leaving  out  California,  Canada 
quite  holds  her  own  among  the  states  and 
countries  of  America  in  her  fruit  dis- 
play at  the  world's  fair." 

Of  course  the  implication  that  no  other 
state  or  country  stands  the  ghost  of  a 
show    in    fruit-competition    with    Cali- 


fornia is  evident,  and,  equally  of  course, 
the  implied  admission  was  unnecessary, 
— although  received  with  sufficient  grati- 
tude, let  us  trust — for  the  time  is  past 
when  this  state's  supremacy  in  this 
respect  can  be  questioned. 

But  it  is  not  in  fruit  alone  that  Cali- 
fornia stands  pre-eminent.  There  is  no 
such  state  exhibit  there  as  the  one  that 
is  made  by  California.  Thither  the 
visitors  flock  to  see  what  one  common- 
wealth can  do  in  the  way  of  showing 
what  Nature  has  done  for  it.  They  come 
to  admire,  and  they  remain  to  wonder, 
or  if  they  leave  tliey  carry  their  wonder 
away  with  them.  And  if  anybody  thinks 
that  these  are  the  prefervid  words  of 
a  doting  Westerner,  let  him  read  what 
the  eastern  papers  say  of  the  California 
exhibit,  and  he  will  change  his  mind. 

It  would  not  be  strange  should  the 
reader  gather  from  the  foregoing,  as 
he  doubtless  has  gathered  from  many  an 
article  written  before  now,  that  it  will 
l)e  to  his  interest  to  visit  the  St.  Louis 
fair  if  such  a  thing  be  possible.  Should 
he  fail  to  do  so,  there  is  fully  an  equal 
chance  that  he  will  miss  not  only  the 
greatest  exposition  up  till  now,  but  also 
the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  that 
ever  will  be  given.  The  assertion  may 
be  a  repetition,  but  it  is  so  probably 
within  the  fact  as  to  be  worthy  of  such 
double  emphasis. 


For  the  whole  big  world  in  a  heap  is  thrown 

At  the  great  St.   LouiH   Fair; 
There  are  Christians,  and   Pagans  of  creeds 
unknown. 
And  Moslem  and  Jew  are  there; 
There  are  people  who  dreaa  in  the  prevalent 

style. 
And  people  whose  costumes  would  make  you 

smile. 
And    people    sans    costumes — that    la,    worth 
while — 
At  the  great  St.  Louis  Fair. 


There  are  temples  with  minarets  reaching  hi^ 

At  the  great  St.  Louis  Fair; 
There  are  columns  that  seem  to  support  the 
sky. 

Or,  at  least,  they  support  the  air; 
And  ever  and  ever  there  is  the  Pike, 
And  no  man  can  tell  just  what  it's  like, 
With  its  Coaaack  and  Mag>'ar  and  Isaac  and 
Mike. 

At  the  great  St.  Louis  Fair. 
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Cbalrman.  Committee  on  Bulld- 
Itigs  and  Grand  Standi 


Two  Pilgrimages  Westward 

Plans  for  Greeting  Knights  Templar  and  Odd  Fellows  in 
San  Francisco  During  September 

By  A.  J.  Waterhoube 


THE  session  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar Grand  Encampment,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
during  September  5  and  0,  perhaps 
means  more  to  the  Pacific  coa^t  gen- 
eral ly»  and  to  California  specifically, 
than  any  one  recent  event  that  might 
l>e  mentioned.  It  will  attract  to  this 
western  land  not  only  the  Knights 
Templar  themselves,  a  body  of  eminent 
nien»  bnt  also  thousands  of  others;  and 


in  a  large  percentage  of  instances  this 
will  he  the  first  trip  of  these  men  across 
the  Rockies.  Once  here — Well,  of 
course  they  will  miss  the  wondlerful 
contrast  furnished  by  a  trip  in  the 
winter,  when  the  trav^^ler  breaks  through 
snowdrifts  to  emerge  in  a  land  of  flow- 
ers, but,  even  in  the  good  old  summer 
time,  the  Califomian  is  not  afraid  to 
trust  to  the  charms  of  his  state  to  lure 
and  hold   many.     There   is  no   danger 
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Triuting   Committee 
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that  such  an  invasion  as  this  of  the 
Knights  Templar  will  not  yield  its  fruit- 
age in  an  ioereas<?  of  desirable  popula- 
tion, and  such  an  increase  is  among  the 
needs  of  California,  or  any  other  &tate. 

So  much  for  that  phase  of  the  matter. 
As  for  the  Knights  Templar  themstdves, 
they  will  have  a  good  time  while  they 
are  here.  Possibly  we  of  California 
advertise  our  hospitality  somewhat  more 
than  hospitality  of  another  type  would 
care  to  do,  but, in  extenuation, two  thingji 
may  be  said:  First,  we  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  advertising  everything 
in  the  snjjerlative  in  order  to  meet  tlie 
truth  of  the  case  that  we  have  "got 
tlie  Imbit";  second,  if  we  whisper  of  our 
hospitality,  when  we  might  be  still,  our 
guests  are  wont  to  cry  it  aloud  till 
our  utmost  self-praise  is  little  more  than 
an  echo  of  their  words. 

But,  whether  or  not  our  hospitality 
vaunts  itself,  it  is  certain  that  all 
Knights  Templar  guests  are  to  receive 
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the  full  benefit  of  it.  Not  only  will 
San  Franeiseo  l)e  wilIp  open  to  thenij 
but  so  will  be  all  of  California;  wekonie 
of  the  kiml  termed  royal  awaits  them. 
The  words  are  written  with  a  due  appre- 
eiation  of  tlieir  bigiiifieanee,  but  the 
preparations  tbut  are  being  made  for 
the  reception  of  the  Knijsrhts  Templar 
lends  to  them  an  emphasis  that  mere 
words  eannot  eonvey. 

The  San  Francisco  illumination  in 
it.self  w^ill  be  a  feature  to  be  remembered. 
From  the  ferry  building  to  the  city 
halL  and  farther.  Market  street  will  he 
glorious  with  light,  and  other  parts  of 
the  city  will  add  their  quota  to  the  gen- 
eral biaze.  But,  after  all.  the  illumi- 
natioD  will  be  only  one  feature  of  the 
many  which  are  calculated  to  add  to 
Ihe  pleasure  of  the  Templars. 

Prominent  among  the  rest  will  be  the 
exeursions  to  various  cities,  resorts  and 
[dace?  of  business  or  ph^asure  throughout 
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the  state.  These  will  give  to  the 
stranger  within  our  gates  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  appreciate  some  of 
the  advantages  and  charms  of  Cali- 
fornia as  he  could  not  well  have  obtained 
otherwise,  and  they  will  add  no  small 
amount  to  the  pleasure  of  his  visit  to  this 
state. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that 
the  people  of  all  California  will  extend 
a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  for  actions  eventually  must 
proclaim  the  fact  or  words  would  be 
but  vain  things — but  the  deeds  will 
count,  and  the  Templars  will  have  no 
cause  to  feel  that  Califoniians  are  not 
right  glad  to  see  them. 


How  the 

Odd  Fellows 

of  the  United  States 

win  be 

Entertained  by 

Callfornlans 


The  ofTicors  and 
delegates  of  the  Sov- 
ereign (irand  Ix)dge 
of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, which  holds 
its  session  in  San 
Francisco  from  Sep- 
tember 19th  to  September  24th  inclu- 
sive, will  arrive  in  that  city  in  four 
special  trains  on  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day, September  17th,  after  a  reception 
at  Sacramento  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day.  The  program  for  that  evening 
gives  the  visitors  a  chance  to  go  to  bed 
and  rest,  and  perhaps  no  program  could 
be  more  acceptable  after  their  trip  across 
more  or  less  of  the  continent. 

On  Sunday,  September  18,  there  will 
be  an  address  by  Elvin  S.  Curry,  and 
the  visiting  Odd  Fellows  will  take  their 
choice  of  churches  if  they  are  inclined 
toward  worship. 

At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
19th  there  will  be  a  reception  to  the 
Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  in  the  Lyceum 
theater  in  the  Odd  Fellows  building. 
There  will  be  addresses  by  Mayor 
Schmitz,  Grand  Master  J.  W.  Linscott, 
for  the  Grand  Ijodge;  Grand  Scribe 
William  H.  Barnes,  for  the  Grand 
Encampment,  and  Past  President  Dora 
L.  Gardner,  for  the  Rel)ekah  Assembly. 
A  response  to  the  latter  by  Grand  Sire 
John  B.  Goodman,  will  follow.  In  the 
evening  there  will  be  an  informal 
reception  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion. 


GEOBGE   T.    SHAW 

Secretary,  Grand  Lodge.  I.  O.  O.  F.  of  California, 
and  Treasurer,  Reception  Committee. 

Tuesday  will  be  the  Rebekah  day,  and 
the  Rebeicahs  will  have  full  charge  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  Mechanics'  pavil- 
ion, in  which  the  social  sessions  will  be 
held  throughout  the  week.  The  Grand 
Encampment  will  convene  in  I.  0.  0.  F. 
hall  at  10  A.  M.  of  this  day. 

The  afternoons  and  evenings  of 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  21st  and 
22d,  will  be  devoted  to  competitive  drills 
and  to  the  dress  parades  of  the  Patri- 
archs Militant.  These  exercises  will 
take  place  in  the  pavilion. 

At  10  o'clock  Friday  morning  there 
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will  be  a  public  parade,  asd  in  the  even- 
ing, in  the  pavilion,  prizes  will  lye 
awarded  and  the  decoration  of  chivalry 
will  be  COD f erred  upon  those  held  worthy 
of  it  Afterward  there  will  be  a  dress 
parade  and  ball. 

Saturday  afternoon  the  visitors  leave 
in  special  trains  for  Del  Monte,  where 
they  will  pass  a  pleasant  time  of  rest 
and  recreation  before  starting  on  their 
return  trip  to  their  eastern   homes. 

In  addition  to 
the  more  formal 
program  thus 
briefly  outlined, 
the  reception  com- 
mittee, consisting 
of  James  W,  Har- 
ris, president; 
i^illiamlLBarnes^ 
jcretary,  and 
5eorge  T.  Shaw, 
treasurer,  has  ar- 
ranged a  series  of 
events  which  will 
add  materially  lo 
the  visiting  Odd 
Fellows'  enjoy- 
ment of  their  few 
days'  stay  in  Cali- 
fornia.  Prominent 
amon^  these  will 
be  trips  to  various  cities,  towns  and 
res^orts  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco. 

That  the  visitors  will  enjoy  these 
excursions,  as  they  will  eojoy  their  days 
in  the  western  metropolis,  goes  without 
the  saying.  Whether  in  the  greater  city 
or  the  lesser  town,  every  preparation 
will  have  been  made  to  make  their  visit 
enjoyable;  to  cause  them  to  realize  that 
they  are  looked  upon  not  as  strangers, 
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but  as  guests.  In  brief,  they  will  be 
welcomed,  and  the  word  means  a  good 
deal  out  here  in  California.  And  if 
their  heartiest  welcome  is  extended  by 
Odd  Fellows,  other  citizens  will  not  be 
so  far  behind  their  brothers  of  the  great 
order, 

San  Francisco  will  do  her  best  to 
make  the  wanderers  from  the  eastern 
land  feel  at  home  while  they  are  here, 
jind  so  will  the  other  communities  of 
the  state.  There  is 
no  city  or  town, 
large  10  rem  a  11,  that 
will  not  do  its  ut- 
most to  make  their 
stay  pleasant.  If 
they  need  assur- 
ance of  this  fact 
now*  they  will  not 
need  it  after  the 
event  is  past,  and 
probably  they  do 
not  need  it  now^ 
California's  repu* 
tation  for  hospi- 
tality is  fairly  well 
est^iblished. 

To  the  visiting 
Odd  Fellows,  as  to 
the  Knight.^  Tem- 
plar, the  gre*at  state 
of  the  west  extends  a  cordial  greeting. 
It  is  not  well  to  make  it  too  largely  of 
the  otFe red-in-advance  variety,  but  citi- 
zens of  the  commonwealth  will  be  quite 
willing  to  leave  it  to  their  visitors  to  t-ell 
the  rest  of  the  story.  If  they  are  not 
pleased  they  will  say  so;  if  they  are — 
Well,  it  need  not  be  doubted  that  they 
will  do  the  rest;  and  out  here  no  more  is 
asked  than  that. 
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A  Mission  Centennial 


By  Laura  Bride  Poweks 


ON  a  gray  September  morning, 
wlion  the  west  was  young,  there 
set  out  from  the  gray  old  mission 
at  Santa  Barbara,  California,  a  pictur- 
esque cavalcade,  heading  to  the  north. 
Leading,  rode  Comandante  Carrillo, 
gaily  caparisoned  and  proudly  mounted, 
as  became  the  haughty  Spaniard  of  his 
day.  Beside  him  rode  two  friars,  brown- 
robed  and  sandaled — Fathers  Calzada 
and  Gutierrez,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis;  and  l)ehind,  trailed  a  guard  of 
soldiery,  in  leathern  trousers  and  gay 
scrapes,  to  the  number  of  nine.  A 
brace  of  carretas,  with  yokes  of  oxen, 
and  a  few  mules,  made  up  the  cavalcade 
which  wound  slowly  round  the  purple 
mountains  that  lay  between  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  a  lovely  mesa,  known  to  the 
friars,  forty  miles  distant. 

Here  in  this  beautiful  spot  would  they 
build  a  mission,  and  its  name  would  be 
that  of  Saint  Agnes,  the  martyr — Santa 
Ynez,  in  the  language  of  the  padres. 
Halting  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  a 
shelter  was  made  of  oak-branches,  a 
cross  was  planted,  and  a  bell  suspended 
from  a  neighboring  oak. 

With  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  the 
blessing  of  the  cross,  and  the  intoning 
of  the  mass,  the  mission  of  Santa  Ynez 
was  ushered  into  being,  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1804. 

A  century  has  come  and  gone  since 
that  strange  cavalcade  wound  its  way 
from  Santa  Barbara  to  the  valley  over 
the  mountains,  and  during  that  time 
the  mission  has  passed  from  under  the 
rule  of  two  nations — Spain  and  Mexico. 
It  has  known  the  joy  of  prosperity,  when 
the  dusky  children  of  the  mountains 
wandered  into  the  mission  to  become 
children  of  the  holy  church ;  it  has  seen 
its  fields  grow  fertile  and  productive, 
and  its  buildings  dot  the  valley  that 
lay  smiling  at  its  feet.  Here  dwelt  the 
padres  and  their  Indian  children  in 
peace  and  plenty,  and  as  the  years  wore 
on,  the  neophytes  had  learned  something 


of  the  art  of  living,  and  something  of 
the  teachings  of  the  white  man's  God. 

But  the  mission,  like  its  sisters,  was 
doomed  to  spoliation,  for  in  1834 
came  the  comisionado  from  Mexico 
bearing  the  dread  decree  of  seculariza- 
tion. Now  was  the  mission  no  longer 
in  the  hands  of  the  Franciscans — they 
who  had  reared  it.  No  longer  were  the 
neophytes  the  children  of  the  padres, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  work  of  a  quar- 
ter century  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  lost. 
Greedy  officials  appropriated  large  tracts 
of  the  fertile  lands.  The  Indians, 
released  from  control,  wandered  away 
to  the  mountains,  to  fall  back  into  tribal 
customs,  or  to  become  pensioners  upon 
the  leisure-loving  Spaniards,  who  had 
robbed  them  of  their  heritage  and  then 
blithely  made  them  retainers. 

The  story  of  the  years  between  the 
founding  in  1804  and  the  year  of  secu- 
larization in  1835  is  uneventful,  the 
only  events  standing  out  boldly  being 
the  earthquake  of  1812,  and  the  Indian 
revolt — the  most  serious  outbreak  that 
ever  occurred  in  Alta  California,  though 
quelled  in  a  day.  The  great  temblor 
that  destroyed  San  Juan  Capistrano,  and 
damaged  many  other  mission  structures, 
dealt  a  hard  blow  at  Santa  Ynez.  The 
church  was  so  badly  damaged  that  it 
was  finally  torn  down  and  a  new  one 
begun.  It  is  this  sanctuary,  dedicated 
July  4,  1817,  that  stands  today  the 
dominant  feature  of  the  lovely  Santa 
Ynez  valley. 

On  September  17,  1904,  the  old  mis- 
sion will  celebrate  its  centennial,  the 
Rev.  Father  O^Beilly  being  the  master 
of  ceremonies.  There  will  gather  on  that 
day  the  children  w^ho  have  been  reared 
in  its  shadow — ^the  dark-eyed,  dusky 
Californians  whose  forbears  sleep  in  the 
churchyard.  And  so,  too,  will  the 
gringo — no  longer  the  hated  interloper, 
but  the  master — visit  the  old  shrine, 
there  to  find  in  the  silent  cloisters  a 
place  for  reverie  and  simple  worship. 


Oregon's  Capital  City 

By  J.    n.    ClLADLliBAUGH 
Ph^fopmpht  fty  ToUman,  Vancouver,  WoMhhigHn 


SALEM,  Oregon's  unpretentious  cap- 
ital, is  a  beautiful  little  city  of 
about  fifteen  thousand  inliabitaots, 
locate  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Willam- 
ette river,  fifty-three  miles  south  of 
Portland,  in  the  Yery  heart  of  the  justly 
famous  Willamette  valley. 

The  site  is  a  charming  one  sloping 
gently  to  the  river,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  which  rise  tlie  rolling  hills  of  Polk 
county,  ever  verdant,  always  delightful. 
Beyond  them,  to  the  west,  the  Coast 
range  runs,  indenting  with  its  purple 
outline  the  azure  of  the  sky.  To  the 
east  the  Cascades  rise  majestically,  with 
half  a  dozen  snow  peaks  adding  to 
their  beauty,  and  all  around  are  open 
vistas  of  prairie  and  woodland,  and  hills 


in  undulating  lines  of  beauty  to   lurej 
and  hold  the  vision. 

To  the  stranger  the  city  presents  an 
air  of  quiet  dignity  be^tting  a  great 
state's  capital,  and  at  first  glanoe  it 
seems  quiet  and  somewhat  lifeless;  but 
tliis  feeling  soon  passes  away  when  one 
gets  in  touch  with  its  business  center- 
Business  is  done  here  as  it  is  in  nearly 
all  of  western  Oregon,  as  though  it  wen? 
conducted  for  pleasure.  Xo  one  is  in  a 
hurry,  and,  perhaps  from  the  contact 
with  strangers  whom  the  state  offices, 
(all  located  here),  attract,  everybody 
seems  to  know  everybody,  or  at  least 
wants  to  do  so. 

The  city  is  laid  out  on  a  generous  ^ 
plan,  the  main  streets  being  one  hundred 
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fe^t  wide  aod  all  others  eighty.  The  deserves  to  be  widely  copied.  There  the 
sidewalks  are  equally  generous,  and  prin-  walk  proper  is  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
eipally  are  made  of  concrete.  These  wide,  leaving  a  strip  between  the  eon- 
broad  walks  are  taken  advantage  of,  in  erete  and  the  Btreet  from  six  to  ten 
the    iTsidence   portion,    in    a    way    that  feet  wide.     Thiis  strip  is  planted  with 
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shrubbery,  flowers,  and  roses.  Boine  of 
the  most  beautiful  roses  growu  juay  b^ 
seen  here,  Tliey  are  public  property, 
ttUd  any  one  may  pick  them-  The  yards 
are  unfenceiJ,  the  lawns  well  kept^  and 
flowers  are  in  evidence  everywhere.  All 
the  state  in&titutioni;  are  located  here 
by  law,  the  capitol,  however,  \mn^  the 
only  one  within  tlie  city  proper.     It  is 


a  stately  and  majestic  huildin^  and  the 
grounds  about  it  are  as  beautiful  as  any 
in  the  United  States.  Natnre  has  done 
so  much  for  this  Oregon  country  that 
apparently  trifling  effort  produces  won- 
derful results.  Around  the  capitol  is 
a  wealth  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  none 
could  he  removed  without  marrin«;  the 
charming  and  b  pparently  unstudied  ciTect. 


The  business  lloi^kt  are  of  bricks  mottly  itvo  and  three  wtoriet 
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About  the  state  house  is  a  park  three 
hundred  feet  wide  and  nine  hundred 
feet  long,  studded  with  young  firs  and 
maples.  On  a  continuance  of  this  strip 
the  government  has  just  completed  a 
federal  building  of  brown  sandstone, 
beautifully  finished  and  costing  about 
$100,000. 

The  city  and  county  buildings  are 
modern  and  attractive,  the  city  hall 
being  large  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  city  even  should  it  reach  the  hundred 
thousand  mark. 

The  business  blocks  are  of  brick, 
mostly  two  and  three  stories,  and  the 
merchants  carry  stocks  of  goods  one 
would  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  a  city 
of  Salem's  size.     The  residence  portion 


is  well  worth  a  visit.  There  are  no 
princely  palaces,  but  neat>  commodious, 
modem  homes,  with  wistaria,  Virginia 
creeper,  honeysuckles  and  climbing  roses 
covering  bare  angles. 

Salem  is  a  prosperous  business  place. 
Around  it  are  Oregon's  famous  hop 
fields,  producing  $200  per  acre  a  year, 
while  for  mile  on  mile  in  every  direction 
spread  fields  of  grain  and  clover  whereon 
the  cattle  thrive. 

The  train  service  from  Salem  to  Port- 
land is  excellent  there  being  three  trains 
a  day,  and  those  who  travel  north  from 
San  Francisco  will  be  well  repaid  for 
stopping  here  in  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  attractive,  as  well  as  most  prosper- 
ous, little  cities  on  the  coast. 


Procu    Negotiis 

By  Leox  J.  Richardson 

What  glad  release  from  care  and  crowded  street, 

To  bar  thy  city  door  and  fare  away 

Among  the  hills!    And  when  the  opal  ray 
Of  evening  falls,  to  seek  some  fair  retreat 
By  spring- fed  stream,  where  field  and  forest  meet; 

To  stretch  amid  the  scent  of  pine  thy  bed ; 

And,  yellow  orbed  Arcturus  overhead. 
To  sink  at  last  in  slumber,  deep  and  sweet. 
Then  at  approaching  dawn's  uncertain  beams 
To  linger  in  the  borderland  of  dreams, 

Till  every  elf  that  pipes  and  plays  along 
The  tender  aspen  boughs,  is  changed  again 
To  golden  oriole  or  russet  wren 

And  morn  bursts  forth  in  blithe  full-throated  song! 


^pmvi^^^^^^^i^^^^^BA '  rt  1^^ 

yif  ,^^  (^^ 

Drawing  by  P.  V.  Ivory 
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The  Government  and  the  Highways 


lit/  Jaml8  \Y.  Abbott 


Hfieviai  Af/rnt  for  the  Rorky  M*tt4ntHin  und  i'arifl^i  VouMt  Division,  Offtcr  of  Puhtir  tttmd  Inquiries, 
United  Statin  Jleptirtmtnt  of  Agricitlturv, 


rr^lIE  bill  enacted  by  Congress  in 
^  1^02,  adniittin.i?  Oliio  into  the 
TTninn,  contained  a  provitiion  set- 
ting aside  five  per  eent  of  the  net  pro- 
eeeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in 
that  state  for  bnilding  roads  from  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
to  and  through  the  state  of  Ohio,  two 
per  cent  to  he  available  for  roads  without 
the  stMo  and  three  per  eeot  for  those 
within. 

The  first  expenditure  from  this  fund 
was  made  in  18()(>,  when  the  construction 
of  the  so-called  Cund)erland  road  was 
begun.  Subsequent  appropriations  swelled 
the  amount  expended  upon  this  famous 
road  to  over  seven  millions  of  dollar?. 
Starting  at  Cumberland,  Marylund,  it 
ran  westerly  over  the  Alleghanies,  across 
the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling  and  on 
through  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  nearly  to  St.  Louis.  It  was  con- 
st rue  ted  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
in  accordance  with  the  highest  European 
standards  of  that  time,  and  was  t!ie  best 
road  of  sneh  length  ever  built  in  a  direct 
line  between  two  pomts  nny where  in  the 
world. 

Congress  established  similar  funds 
from  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  Louis- 


iana,  Indiana,  ilississippi,  Illinois,  Ala- 
bama, Missouri  and  Iowa.  Besides  the 
Cumberland  mad,  or'*Xational  Pik€\'*as 
it  was  uften  called,  t!ongress  planned  for 
twelve  other  great  national  highways, 
which  were  laid  out  and  partially  built 
in  the  southern  and  western  states  and 
territories.  There  various  roads  were 
designed  to  be  the  arteries  of  a  fairly 
complete  system  of  intercommunication, 
in  the  regions  wiiich  they  traversed, 
according  to  the  geography  of  those  days. 

The  great  financial  panic  of  1837  com- 
pelled a  restriction  in  government  expen- 
diture, and  for  sixteen  years  thereafter 
fa^'  api>ropriations  were  made  for  road 
construction.  The  policy  was  resumed 
in  1854,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  further  sums,  aggregating 
about  $1JJOO,UOO  were  thus  expended. 

By  this  time  the  railroad  had  very 
effectually  displaced  the  common  high- 
way in  public  attention,  and  for  more 
than  forty  years  the  government  paid 
no  attention  to  the  construction  of  roads. 

The  development  and  material  progress 
of  the  United  States  have  consequently 
been  ver\^  lopsided.  In  Europe  the  rail- 
ways and  highways  advanced  together 
and  a  far  more  symmetrical  result  was 
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obtained.  There  high  taxes,  crowded 
population  and  impoverished  lands  com- 
pelled a  careful  study  of  economies. 
With  us  vast  areas  of  virgin  soil,  large 
average  holdings  and  bountiful  resources 
of  every  kind  permitted  wasteful  methods 
which  would  have  bankrupted  any  nation 
in  Europe.  We  not  only  got  along,  but 
thrived.  In  the  country  generally,  better 
standards  for  comparison  were  lacking. 
So,  while  we  were  getting  improved  rail- 
road and  transportation  facilities,  and 
better  houses  and  better  things  in  them, 
better  clothes,  better  food,  vastly  better 
sanitary  conditions,  and  attractions  of 
town  and  city  life  were  increasing  every 
year,  we  went  on  in  the  same  old  way 
with  our  country  roads,  because  we  had 
not  learned  how  vastly  improvident  and 
wasteful  our  method  really  was.  In 
that  element  of  civilization  which  is 
regarded  as  so  vitally  important  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  we  fell  so  far  Ixihind 
as  to  be  out  of  sight  in  the  procession. 

The  revival  of  public  interest  in  Amer- 
ican highways  was  due  to  tlie  bicycle. 
As  a  people,  we  had  endured  with  equa- 
nimity the  discomforts  of  rough  and 
muddy  roads.  The  hardships  and  suffer- 
ings of  our  draft  animals  appealed  to 
us  in  vain.  But  when  men  began  to 
get  a-straddle  of  a  two-wheeled  vehicle 
and  actually  propel  it  with  their  own  legs 
the  trouble  began.  Such  roads  would 
never  do.  The  legs  kicked — and  their 
owners  also,  metaphorically.  The  interest 
in  bicycles  increased.  The  I>?agiio  of 
American  Wheelmen  was  organized. 
There  were  other  wrongs  to  be  righted 
and  advantages  to  be  gained,  but  the 
great  work  for  which  tlie  L.  A.  W.  will 
live  in  history  was  the  initiation  of  the 
good  roads  movement.  By  1892  it  was 
estimated  that  the  number  of  bicycles  in 
the  United  States  had  increased  to  half 
a  million,  and  the  power  and  influence 
of  its  devotees  had  become  a  great 
national  force.  As  the  result  of  a  sugges- 
tion first  made  in  their  organ,  Good 
Roads,  a  national  convention  assembled 
in  Chicago  in  October,  1892,  at  the  time 
of  the  official  opening  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  and  organized  The  National 
Lieague  for  Good  Roads,  through  whose 


efforts  Congress  in  the  following  year 
established  the  office  of  Public  Road 
Inquiries.  This  was  made  a  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
act  inaugurating  it  provided  that  it  was 
to  '^enable  the  secretary  to  make  inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  systems  of  road  man- 
agement throughout  the  United  States, 
to  make  investigations  in  regard  to  the 
best  methods  of  road-making,  to  prepare 
publications  on  this  subject  suitable  for 
distribution,  and  to  enable  him  to  assist 
the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations  in  disseminating  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.'" 

This  office  began  at  once  very  vigor- 
ously to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  its 
organization.  Its  first  bulletin  dealt 
with  the  road  laws  of  the  various  states, 
commenting  upon  their  distinctive  fea- 
tures and  offering  suggestions  for 
improved  legislation.  Subsequent  papers 
covered  proceedings  of  road  conventions, 
technical  papers  on  road-making  mate- 
rials and  methods,  road  practices  in  dif- 
ferent states  and  in  foreign  countries, 
new  laws  as  they  were  enacted,  extracts 
from  governors'  messages,  addresses  of 
distinguished  men  on  the  road  question 
and  statistics.  Two  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive circulars  issued  contained  figures 
showing  the  cost  of  hauling  on  the 
wagon  roads  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Under  date  of  April  4,  1896,  General 
Roy  Stone,  director  of  the  office,  says: 
"Ten  thousand  letters  of  inquiry  were 
sent  to  intelligent  and  reliable  farmers 
throughout  the  country,  and  reports  have 
been  consolidated  from  about  1,200 
counties,  giving  the  average  length  of 
haul  in  miles  from  farms  to  market  or 
shipping  points,  the  average  weight  of 
load  hauled  and  the  average  cost  per 
ton  per  mile,  and  from  these  data  is 
deduced  the  average  cost  per  ton  for 
the  whole  haul.'' 

These  returns  were  arranged  in  groups 
of  states,  showing  averages  for  eastern, 
northern,  middle,  cotton,  prairie  and  the 
Pacific  coast  and  mountain  states,  the 
last  two  being  treated  as  a  single  division. 
The  figures,  following  the  order  just 
given,  were:    Average   length  of   haul, 
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ros|)ectively,  5.9  miles;  6.9;  8.8;  12.6; 
H.8;  and  23.3;  average  for  the  entire 
Unit<»(l  States  12.1  miles. 

Average  weight  of  load  for  two  horses, 
2,216  pounds  in  eastern  states;  and  for 
whole  United  States,  2,002  pounds. 

The  average  cost  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
a  mile  varies  from  thirty-two  cents  in 
the  eastern  states  to  twenty-two  cents 
in  the  prairie  and  mountain  states,  and 
for  the  entire  United  States  is  twenty- 
five  cents.* 

The  same  average  cost  a  ton  a  mile 
had  already  been  arrived  at  in  each  of 
two  entirely  separate  sets  of  investiga- 
tions, the  first  by  Professor  Ira  0.  Baker 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1892,  and 
the  second  in  1893  by  a  commission 
appointed  from  the  Ohio  legislature  by 
the  then  governor,  William  McKinley. 

It  is  also  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  note  that  the  contract  price  (deter- 
mined by  very  earnest  competition)  paid 
in  1891  by  the  government  for  hauling 
supplies  in  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
where  the  mountain  road  system  is  of 
a  very  high  standard,  was  twenty-five 
cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  on  November  20,  1895,  a 
circular  letter  was  addressed  to  many 
consuls  in  European  countries,  request- 
ing information,  similar  to  that  already 
elicited  in  this  country,  on  the  cost  of 
hauling  farm  products.  A  very  large 
number  of  reports  in  answer  to  this  cir- 
cular were  received  and  published  by 
General  Stone.  They  show  costs  ranging 
from  six  to  thirteen  cents  a  ton  a  mile 
for  hauling  different  products  under  dif- 
ferent conditions.  While  no  certain  gen- 
eral average  cost  a  ton-mile  can  be 
adduced  from  these  figures,  any  one  who 
studies  them  will  conclude  that  it  lies 
between  ten  and  twelve  cents.  With 
reference  to  the  question  whether  this 
light  cost  in  Europe  is  not  partially  due 
to  lower  prevailing  standards  of  wages, 
it  may  be  said  that  while  wages  there 
are  somewhat  lower  than  with  us  the 
cost  of  feed  averages  considerable  higher; 
that  very  much  of  the  hauling  in  Europe 
is  done  with  one  horse  or  mule,  while 

*  Owing  to  exceptional  conditionn  thin  i>ri<*e  has 
since  increased  to  about  thirty  cents. 


all  the  data  from  which  the  American 
average  was  deduced  assumed  one  driver 
for  not  less  than  two  horses. 

Taking  the  cost  of  hauling  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton  a  mile,  together  with 
the  figures  for  production  from  census 
returns.  General  Stone,  in  April,  1896, 
estimated  the  grand  total  annual  cost 
of  hauling  on  the  public  roads  of  the 
United  States  at  about  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Had  these 
roads  been  constructed  on  European 
standards  this  cost  would  have  been 
reduced  more  than  one  half. 

For  the  same  year  covered  by  this 
estimate  the  gross  freight  receipts  of  all 
the  railroads  in  the  United  States  was 
less  than  seven  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

It  is  only  by  some  such  comparison 
that  the  mind  can  grasp  the  significance 
of  these  figures  of  annual  waste,  which, 
although  they  equal  the  entire  amount 
expended  since  its  beginning  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  improvements  to  rivers  and 
harbors,  does  not  fully  measure  the 
appalling  loss  to  this  country  from  its 
defective  highway  system.  We  must  add 
a  great  many  millions  for  perishable 
products  spoiled  because  they  could  not 
reach  market  in  time,  the  restriction  or 
congestion  of  railroad  freight  due  to 
closed  roads  and  their  subsequent  open- 
ing (because  of  climatic  conditions), 
the  failure  to  reach  markets  when  prices 
are  good,  the  enforced  idleness  of  vast 
numbers  of  men  and  animals,  the  limi- 
tation to  the  area  of  profitable  cultiva- 
tion and  many  other  adverse  conditions 
due  to  this  cause. 

Besides  bulletins  and  circulars,  the 
staff  of  theoflSce  of  Public  Road  Inquiries 
has  contributed  one  or  more  papers  each 
year  to  the  year-book  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  of  which  half  a  million 
copies  are  printed  annually,  and  all  of 
these  papers  have  also  been  reissued  in 
pamphlet  form.  These  papers  have  told 
of  object  lesson  roads  constructed  under 
the  supervision  of  government  experts, 
of  the  tours  of  good-roads  trains,  in 
which  the  government  co-operated  with 
railroads,  machinery  companies,  com- 
munities and  other  interests  in  building 
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pieces  of  road  and  conducting  a  cam- 
paign of  education  along  this  line;  of 
the  history  of  road  building  in  the 
United  States,  of  some  of  the  most 
important  technical  principles  involved 
in  road  building,  and  of  the  employment 
of  convicts  in  road  work. 

The  year-book  for  1901  contained  a 
paper  entitled  "Mountain  Koads  as  a 
Source  of  Revenue,"  contributed  by  the 
writer  of  this  article,  in  which  the 
immense  scenic  and  hygienic  attractions 
of  the  United  States  were  discussed.  As 
suggesting  the  pecuniary  possibilities  of 
these  resources,  quotations  are  given 
from  statements  specially  furnished  for 
the  paper  by  American  consuls  in  Swit- 
zerland, Norway,  Austria  and  France. 
Henry  H.  Morgan,  consul  at  Aurau, 
Switzerland,  tells  of  the  three  million 
tourists  who  visit  that  republic  annually, 
leaving  an  average  of  probably  sixteen 
to  twenty  dollars  each.  He  says:  "In 
Switzerland  it  is  the  barren  rocks  and  the 
ice-clad  peaks  of  the  mountains  to  which 
the  nation  to  a  very  large  extent  owes 
its  wealth  and  prosperity;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  other  country  has  done 
so  much  to  develop  tourist  industry  by 
making  accessible  the  mountains,  valleys, 
gorges  and  crevasses,  regardless  of  diffi- 
culties and  expense,  and  by  establishing 
numerous  fine  hotels,  offering  all  the 
commodities  and  comforts  of  modem 
life,  no  matter  how  near  to  the  region 
of  eternal  ice  or  how  far  removed  from 
the  great  arteries  of  travel  the  hotel  may 
be  situated.  Besides  these  easily  acces- 
sible resorts,  frequented  by  all  the  excur- 
sionists and  tourists,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  magnificent  high  valleys  and 
alpine  health  resorts  situated  far  from 
the  general  travel,  but  connected  with  it 
by  good  roads,  and  only  owing  to  such 
roads  have  they  been  made  accessible  and 
profitable."  This  last  sentence,  with  its 
praise  of  Swiss  roads,  contains  the  keynote 


of  the  paper,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  show  by  comparison  with  other  coun- 
tries and  what  they  have  done,  what  we 
in  the  United  States  can  do  to  make  our 
scenic  and  hygienic  conditions  yield  great 
profits,  wiien  utilized  by  means  of  good 
roads  and  attractive  hotels. 

The  year-book  for  1902  contains  a 
paj)er  by  the  same  writer  on  the  "Use 
of  Mineral  Oil  in  Jioad  Improvement," 
showing  how  California  has  solved  the 
problem  of  roads  for  arid  and  semi-arid 
regions,  and  has  converted  highways 
of  bottomless  dust  into  most  delightftil 
thoroughfares. 

The  appropriations  for  the  office  of 
Public  J?oad  Inquiry  have  been  almost 
insignificant  compared  with  amounts 
expended  in  other  w^ays  to  "promote  the 
general  welfare. '^  That  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  the  largest  yet  made,  was 
only  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

But  small  as  have  been  the  appropria- 
tions, they  have  enabled  the  office  to 
accomplish  good  that  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. Acting  with  the  authority  and 
prestige  of  the  general  government,  all 
interests  have  given  it  support.  The 
two  most  powerful  forces  in  our  modem 
civilization,  the  press  and  tlie  railroads, 
have  co-operated  with  it  earnestly  and 
have  contributed  freely  aid  which  mil- 
lions of  dollars  could  not  have  purchased. 
As  the  people  have  become  enlightened, 
the  demand  for  better  roads  and 
improved  highway  methods  has  grown 
into  a  general  agitation.  The  problems 
of  ways  and  means  are  being  studied  by 
state  and  national  legislators  and  the 
universal  pressure  for  their  solution 
gives  promise  of  speedy  results. 

Those  who  have  closely  watched  the 
progress  of  this  movement  believe  that 
the  time  is  not  far  removed  when  the 
Ignited  States,  without  humiliation,  can 
invite  comparison  with  road  conditions 
in  Europe. 
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-the  lads  ranged  daily  for  morning  and  evening  dress  parades 


A  Vacation  Republic 

How  a  Boys*  Club  Mixed  Sociology  and  Sport  in  a  Summer 
Outing  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains 

By  James  E.  Rogers 


THE  State  of  Columbia,  whicli  last 
year  existed  for  a  useful  and 
happy  five  weeks  high  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains  of  California, 
was  the  second  of  the  two  experiments 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Columbia 
Park  Boys'  Club;  experiments  in  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  a  per- 
manent camp  founded  on  the  principles 
of  self-government.  It  is  of  the  latest 
of  these  experiments,  founded  and  con- 
ducted by  the  writer,  that  he  wishes  here 
to  tell,  but  a  few  explanatory  words 
seem  necessary,  as  preliminar}'  to  my 
narration. 

The   Columbia   Park   Boys'   Club   of 
San   Francisco,   318   Seventh  street,  of 


which  Sidney  Peixotto  was  the  enthu- 
siastic and  devoted  organizer,  is  an 
educational  institution  well  known  for 
its  success  among  the  boys  of  the 
neighborhood.  A  large,  roomy  club- 
house, artistically  decorated  and  fur- 
nished with  all  the  necessary  material 
for  carr}'ing  on  the  club,  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  boys  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Here  members  may  use  a 
carefully  chosen  library,  a  game-room,  a 
meeting-room,  a  gymnasium,  an  armory, 
and  work-rooms  where  they  may  learn 
different  occupations.  Here  they  may 
come  to  take  part  in  the  chorus,  in 
the  band,  in  the  entertainments,  athletic 
or   dramatic,   which   form   part  of   the 
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energies  of  the  club.  Here  the  boys  may 
meet  with  those  who  aim  to  give  the 
fullest  impetus  to  their  faculties  and 
supply  them  with  helpful  and  elevating 
influences  in  place  of  those  less  devel- 
oping which  they  might  find  on  the 
streets  without. 

Every  year  of  the  eight  which  have 
made  up  the  history  of  Columbia  Park, 
it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  a  selected 
group  of  boys  to  follow  one  of  their 
leaders  for  a  vacation  trip  out  into  the 
open  country.  Those  trips  have  always 
been  to  some  well-known  locality,  such 
as  Calaveras  Grove,  Yosemite  Valley, 
Monterey,  Lake  or  Humboldt  counties. 
On  their  latest  trip,  a  cross-country 
tramp  to  Eureka,  the  boys  gave  vaude- 
ville and  minstrel  shows  in  the  towns 
along  their  route  of  travel,  earning  some- 
thing like  a  thousand  dollars.  This  paid 
more  than  their  expenses,  putting  a 
goodly  sum  to  the  club's  credit. 

The  success  of  such  undertakings 
is  by  no  means  assured  beforehand. 
Many  are  the  obstacles  which  may  unex- 
pectedly arise.  If  the  finances  are  not 
assured,  if  the  boys  have  not  been  trained 
to  act  as  a  group,  if  the  climate  or  the 
country-side  prove  unpropitious,  if  the 
leader  lacks  large  quantities  of  tact  and 
patience,  the  trip  is  apt  to  end  disas- 
trously. The  hardships  and  pleasures 
are  about  equally  divided;  sleeping  in 
strange  places,  going  without  water  on 
a  scorching  day  along  a  dusty  mountain- 
ous road  for  twenty  miles,  at  the  end 
of  which  there  will  be  camp  chores  to 
be  done  and  then  perhaps  a  performance 
to  be  given  in  the  evening — all  this 
requires  grit  and  endurance,  but  it  also, 
if  successful,  builds  the  manly  qualities 
of  character.  And  the  pleasures — the 
evenings  around  the  camp-fire,  with 
their  songs  and  stories,  the  days  in  the 
quiet  whispering  woods,  the  excitement 
and  glory  of  a  successful  performance — 
these  dim  the  hardships,  when,  returned 
to  the  city,  the  trip  becomes  a  memory 
dear  to  all. 

In  1902  it  seemed  to  those  interested 
in  the  summer  outings  that  the  privi- 
leges of  a  summer's  vacation  should  be 
extended  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
two    hundred    club    members,    for    the 


walking  trips  had  of  necessity  been  lim- 
ited from  six  to  eighteen  boys. 

The  first  "Junior  Republic"  was  there- 
fore organized  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Vacaville,  Yolo  county,  on  a  large  fruit 
ranch.  Here  forty-five  boys  were 
employed  during  the  day  at  fruit  pick- 
ing and  cutting,  and  thus  enabled  to 
pay  their  expenses  and  earn  money 
besides.  The  earnings  averaged  ten 
dollars  per  boy,  one  boy  clearing  twenty- 
one  dollars  in  the  short  season.  Conse- 
quently these  bo}^  went,  not  as  recipients 
of  charity,  but  in  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendent American  lads.  The  letters  of 
appreciation  which,  when  their  work  was 
done  and  they  had  returned  to  the  city, 
came  to  them,  furnished  ample  proof 
that  they  had  loyally  and  worthily  done 
their  duty.  Besides  this  sense  of  a  task 
well  done,  they  brought  home  with  them 
recollections  of  daily  plunges  in  the  cool 
creeks — the  joys  of  which  were  tempered 
by  sun-burned  backs  that  followed — 
memories  of  cross-country  tramps,  of 
sports  in  the  woods,  and  evenings  around 
the  crackling  logs,  and  cool  nights,  when 
the  starry  vault  of  heaven  served  as  a 
roof  to  their  dreams. 

All  of  this  was  the  inspiration  and 
justification  for  the  second  Junior 
Republic,  of  which  I  am  to  tell.  The 
ground  selected  for  this  Republic  was 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains.  It  was  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  club  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  0.  N.  Orlow.  An  open  piece  of 
unshaded  land,  whose  underbrush  had 
to  be  cleared  away  with  poor  tools  under 
an  unrelenting  summer's  sun,  did  not 
promise  very  much,  but  its  very  isola- 
tion and  lack  of  natural  advantages 
helped  to  develop  the  small  state.  With 
pluck  and  endurance,  these  lads  over- 
came the  many  obstacles  nature  put  in 
their  way  and  established  a  site  for  their 
miniature  government.  They  constructed 
streets  and  erected  tents;  they  built 
rustic  fences  and  artistic  city  gates,  they 
made  tables  and  benches  and  a  great 
rotunda  within  a  natural  circle  of  red- 
wood trees  which  served  as  the  factory 
— and  all  of  this  they  built  from 
trees  felled  by  axes,  which  their  own 
young  and  sturdy  arms  wielded. 
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These  lads  were  not  only  willing  and 
able  to  give  their  labor  to  the  general 
good,  they  were  able  besides  to  live  up 
to  a  high  standard  of  citizenship  in 
political  affairs.  They  became  members 
of  a  law-abiding  and  law-enforcing  com- 
munity. A  machinery  of  government 
had  been  devised  after  the  model  of 
that  of  the  United  States,  where  all 
the  elements  of  "self-government,  of 
direct  representation,  and  rotation  in 
office''  were  expressed.  There  was  no 
judiciary,  and  never  seemed  to  be  a 
necessity  for  one.  Citizens  had  been 
chosen  because  they  knew  what  order 
and  loyalty  meant,  and  the  state, 
unshaken  by  the  disturbances  and  jeal- 
ousies of  the  hirger  nations,  presented, 
througliout  its  (i\e  weeks'  history,  a  pic- 
ture of  peace  and  harmony,  which 
nations  well  might  envy.  The  commit- 
tees on  streets,  on  buildings,  on  health, 
on  commissary,  each  and  all,  put  an 
enthusiasm  and  prompt  service  into 
their  work  which  would  shame  the 
inertia  of  the  corresponding  commit- 
tees of  their  elders. 

Idleness  was  a  public  crime,  and  to 
prevent    its    commission    every-    citizen 


must  pledge  himself  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work.  When  civic  duties  were 
performed,  there  were  Indian  bead  belts 
to  be  made  and  rustic  baskets  to  be 
fashioned.  Sitting  at  their  work  under 
the  open  sky,  weaving  quaint  designs 
in  bright  colors,  with  the  dark  green 
of  trees  as  a  background,  and  the  chat- 
tering of  their  tongues  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  movements  of  their  hands, 
the  boys  presented  a  cheery  picture  of 
what  manual  labor  under  ideal  condi- 
tions ought  to  be.  Another  picture,  that 
will  remain  long  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  saw  it,  was  that  of  the  lads  ranged 
daily  for  morning  and  evening  dress 
parade  as  Old  Glory  was  raided  and  low- 
ered to  the  roll  of  the  drums  and  notes 
of  the  bugles.  Clad  in  the  neat  black 
blouse,  khaki  trousers,  leggings  and  cap 
which  constituted  the  uniform  of  each, 
they  stood  in  line  at  salute  as  the  flag 
was  hoisted  to  the  top  of  a  pole  which 
had  been,  with  much  effort,  erected  upon 
a  knoll  at  the  highest  point  near  the 
camp.  In  the  same  line  they  daily  per- 
formed their  physical  exercises,  playe<] 
at  battles  an<l  now  and  again  tramped 
to    Santa    Cruz    eleven    miles    distant. 
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playing  ball  on  the  beach  or  dipping  in 
the  cool  surf. 

When  brown,  plump,  and  hardened  by 
earnest  toil,  the  members  of  the  State 
of  Columbia  returned  to  the  city,  they 
had,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  estab- 
lished a  precedent.  These  months  in 
tlie  sunshine  had  been  a  perfect  store- 
house of  benefits.  First  and  foremost, 
the  city  boy  had  learned  the  joy  of  an 
out-door  summer.  The  closing  of  school 
at  vacation  time  too  often  means  for 
many  boys  going  to  work  in  a  shop  or 
factory,  or  a  mischief-breeding  idleness 
on  dirty  and  crowded  streets.  The 
streets  and  this  idleness  are  the  root 
of  much  evil.  A  summer's  vacation  in 
the  country  may  surely  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  the  root  of  much  good. 

At  Glenwood  there  had  been  simple 
and  modest  life;  a  camp  diet  of  the 
plainest,  clothing  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  a  bed  upon  the  ground  had 
taught  them  a  useful  lesson  in  pioneer 
life.  Performing  the  camp  chores,  wash- 
ing dishes,  making  beds,  waiting  on 
table,  putting  tents  in  order — these 
were  tasks  to  teach  practical  habits  of 


neatness  and  detail.  The  out-door  sports 
— "nigger  baby*'  baseball,  horse-shoe, 
and  boxing — had  been  carried  on  in  a 
fine  spirit  of  rivalry  tempered  by 
friendly  toleration.  Above  all  the  sum- 
mer had  taught  them  a  valuable  lesson 
— "I  am  my  brother's  keeper" — that 
stronghold  upon  which  all  sound  rela- 
tionships of  humanity  must  rest  Those 
who  conceived  the  summer's  outing,  and 
those  who  made  it  possible,  felt  that  they 
had  reason  to  rejoice.  Had  the  boys 
only  learned  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  mutual  assistance,  the  summer 
would  have  been  worth  while;  had  the 
boys  only  had  a  vigorous  and  health- 
giving  summer  it  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient; had  they  only  learned  the  value 
of  home  and  love  of  parents  by  their 
separation  from  these,  the  trip  would 
have  been  justified,  but  when  it  seems 
possible  to  say  that  they  learned  all 
these  things,  the  summer  of  1903  at 
Glenwood  may  be  reckoned  as  an  unqual- 
ified success,  which  argues  in  favor  of 
more  extensive  and  daring  plans  for 
future  summers. 


In  the  Great,  Free  Wood 

By  A.  Sylvaxus 

Oh,  to  be  out  in  the  great,  free  wood, 

Away  from  the  hurry,  away  from  the  care. 
Where  the  boughs  of  the  trees  weave  a  giant  hood 

To  cover  the  world  when  the  world  is  bare ; 
To  lie  where  the  shadows  flit  to  and  fro, 

As  fairies  that  join  in  a  phantom  play; 
To  lazily  dream  through  the  hours,  and  know 

That  care  is  a  mocker  that  flits  alway. 


There's  a  place  out  there  'neath  a  spreading  tree 

That  only  the  squirrels  and  I  have  known. 
Except  for  the  birds  that  come  to  see 

How  fare  the  seeds  by  the  fairies  sown; 
And  I  want  to  be  there,  just  loafing  today 

Through  hours  that  are  happy  and  peaceful  and  good- 
I  guess  that  I'm  lazy,  but,  anyway, 

I  want  to  be  out  in  the  great,  free  wood. 
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A  Woman  Placer  Piper 


By  Dennis  H,  Stovall 


ONE  of  the  very  few  expert  women 
pipers  of  tlie  west  is  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Moore,  Slie  is  not  a  piper  sueh 
as  the  Seotch  Highlander  knows,  hut  a 
piper  of  the  western  hydraulic  placer 
mines,  the  operator  of  a  hydraulic  giant. 
At  present  Mrs.  Moore  is  her  husband's 
partner  in  the  working  of  the  Judson 
placer  mines,  of  Southern  Oregon.  And 
Mrs,  Moore  is  a  partner  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Every  day  she  is  at  her 
post,  taking  her  stand  beside  the  big 
monitor  long  befoif  the  sun  scares  away 
the  shadows  from  the  mountain  canyons, 
and  there  she  remains  through  the  shift, 
directing  the  shaft  of  white  that  the 
monster  hurls  with  a  dash  of  spray 
against  the  towering  gravel  bank,  tearing 
mountains  away  and  robbing  them  of 
their  gold.  Few  men  pipers,  who  are 
proud  of  their  long  record  of  years  in 
western  placer  iields,  and  likewise  their 
three-and-a-half  dollars  per  day,  are 
more  dexterous  with  the  giant  nozzle 
than  Mrs.  Jloore.  She  knows  just  how 
to  swerve  the  deflector  to  drive  an  ava- 
lanche of  boulders  dow^n  the  gulch, 
scattering  them  as  wildly  as  a  handful 
of  bullets  shot  from  a  Clatling  gun; 
and  hnw  to  bring  that  long,  deep  growl 
from  the  acpveous  monster  as  it  gnaw^s 
and  cuts  deep  at  the  base  of  the  red 
clay  Ijaiik,  till  a  great  slab  of  a  thousand 


tons  topples  and  falls  with  a  crash  from 
the  mountainside  and  is  washed  awa}' 
through  the  sluice  boxes. 

Mrs.  Moore  has  been  her  husband's 
partner  in  the  mining  business  for  the 
past  nineteen  years,  and  during  those 
years  she  has  lived  out  of  doors  nearly 
all  of  the  time.  She  has  mined  in 
Colorado,  Montana,  California  and 
Oregon,  She  has  traveled  several  thou- 
sand miles  by  pack  pony  and  burro, 
following  the  mountaii]  trails  and  the 
long  line  of  prospectors  into  the  new 
camps,  the  ne\v  El  Dorados,  and  the 
new  Golcondas.  Many  have  been  the 
nights  spent  by  her  with  the  snow  piled 
dt;ep  on  her  blankets;  and  many  the 
days  s|>ent  in  tramping  over  granite  and 
sand-hills  with  the  sun  horning  overhead 
like  a  ball  of  molten  metaL 

'Healthy  ?^^  She  smiles  at  the  ques- 
tion. '*I  do  not  kuow  what  it  is  to  be 
sick.  It  is  true  my  face  and  hands  are 
tanned  as  brown  as  a  nut,  and  are  not 
the  pretty  pink- white  that  women  like 
so  wtII,  but  I  know  there  are  few  women 
of  my  age  who  are  as  healthy  and  rugged 
as  I.  Yes,  mining  is  the  life  for  me. 
My  blood  is  tinctured  with  the  gold 
fever,  and  T  am  doomed ;  but,  after  all, 
there  is  no  life  like  it.  The  genuine 
freedom  of  the  mountains,  the  ozone  of 
tlie  pines  is  mine,  all  mine." 


Autumn  Days  Among  the  Birds 

Ihj  Klizabktu  Gkixnell 

This  is  the  tenth  of  a  series  of  studies  of  the  birds  of  California  by  Elizabeth  Grinneli, 
of  Pasadena,  the  author,  in  collaboration  with  Joseph  Grinnelly  of  ^^Birds  of  Song  and  Story" 
The  illustrations  arc  from  photoyraphs  from  life  by  the  author.  The  first  of  these  articles, 
"A  California  Christmas  t'aroly*  appeared  in  December  (1902)  Sunset;  the  second,  beginning 
'*Th€  Story  of  Anna,**  in  January  (1903);  the  third,  eojitinuing  ''The  Story  of  Anna"  in 
March;  the  fourth,  ".4  Pair  of  April  Fools"  in  April ;  the  fifth,  ''His  Excellency,  the  Mocker** 
in  May;  the  sixth,  ''Story  of  an  Oriole*s  Nest,"  in  July:  the  seventh,  "The  Linnet"  in 
August :  the  eighth,  "Home  for  Thanksgiving,"  in  Nifvembf  r :  the  ninth,  "Tourist  I^obins  and 
Waxu:ings,"  in  January,  (190^ J. 


TIlKSIi]  aro  the  days  of  pathos  and 
liunior.  To  the  melancholy  mind 
the  pathos  exceeds  the  humor. 
To  the  merry  all  things  in  nature  at 
this  season  seem  droll,  from  the  futile 
attempts  of  aging  foliage  to  retain  the 
character  of  youth  to  the  despondent 
fowls  of  the  barnyard  half  plucked  by 
order  of  the  court.  The  fowls,  devoid 
of  appetite  and  ambition  (also  of 
usefulness)  huddle  in  the  fence  corners 
and  gaze  dejectedly  at  little  agitated 
heaps  of  their  own  feathers  swirled 
by  maturity  and  the  wind  from  original 
moorings.  I  note  the  peculiar  sadness 
of  countenance  common  to  their  tribe 
at  the  moulting  season;  a  sadness  as 
near  kin  to  resignation  as  is  observed 
in  the  human  family  when  facing  the 
unavoidable.  The  feathers  of  the  fowls 
and  the  feathers  of  the  deciduous  trees 
mingle  together,  while,  from  trw  and 
bird  so  bereft  come  wordless  strains  of 
pathetic  remonstrance  that,  "in  this 
clime  so  blessed  of  the  gods,"  they  must 
submit  to  tbe  inevitable  laws  of  recon- 
struction. 

I  was  led  to  these  reflections  by  hav- 
ing tossed  a  pan  of  apple  cores  into 
the  vicinity  of  my  neighbor's  back  fence. 
Not  that  the  apple  cores  alighted  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence !  Why  should 
I  tantalize  my  own  fowls  by  placing 
food  beyond  their  reach?  Had  I  done 
so  perchance  they  would  have  evinced 
more  eagerness  of  appetite,  as  did  my 
neighbor's  chickens,  who,  like  the  rest 


of  us,  vainly  endeavored  to  gain  what 
was  l)eyond  them.  As  for  my  own 
retainers,  they  moved  reluctantly,  as  if 
sudden  motion,  even  in  the  interests  of 
hunger,  would  dislodge  more  feathers. 

This  annual  divestment  of  tree  and 
bird  has  a  special  charm  for  me; 
though  I  realize  that  any  backyard,  as 
the  center  of  sentimental  observation, 
may  not  appeal  to  the  poetic  of  nature. 
Neither  will  the  mention  of  domestic 
fowls — the  product  of  which  is  said  to 
exceed  in  value  the  output  of  all  the 
gold  mines  of  the  world — appeal  to  the 
esthetic,  save  as  starved — in  a  most 
unesthetic  manner — on  the  banqueting 
board.  I  therefore  pass  to  the  fore- 
grounds of  our  city  ranch,  where,  amid 
Nature's  finer  arts  may  be  observed 
points  of  order  peculiar  to  the  season. 

1  note  that  many  of  the  song  birds, 
which  so  lately  peopled  shrub  and  shel- 
tered nooks,  have  departed,  some  of  them 
to  Mexico,  some  to  northern  altitudes, 
others  to  the  sea  shore  or  the  seed  cov- 
ered mesas.  I  miss  them  from  where 
they  used  to  line  up  on  the  telephone 
wires  like  agitated  clothespins;  and 
from  the  ai)ex  of  the  house  roof  where 
they  unconsciously  formed  the  old  fash- 
ioned cresting,  which  ornament  the 
builders  assure  me  is  now  obsolete  to 
the   craft. 

Still  a  few  of  my  feathered,  or  partly 
feathered  friends,  remain.  I  see  a 
couple  of  iirown  towhees  dodging  my 
observation  in   the  group  of  Monterey 
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cypress  clipped  to  resemble  ai)  Indiaii 
wigwam  in  which  they  have  delighted 
to  build  their  nests  for  many  years. 
The  dull  gray  of  what  remains  of  last 
years  moult  mingles  like  hit  or  niigs 
patchwork  with  bits  of  new  brown 
plumage.  A  stub  of  a  new  tail  appears 
upon  one  bird,  while  its  mate,  quite 
devoid  of  such  an  ornament,  looks  the 
picture  of  despair. 

The  well  known  reluctance  of  birds 
to  appear  in  public  at  the  moulting 
season,  lends  a  humorous  side  to  the 
situation.  Tjidividuals  which  in  other 
days  are  fearless  and  confiding,  even 
inviting  acquaintance,  now  scamper  to 
cover  as  if  urged  by  sense  of  common 
decorum.  A  pair  of  song  sparrows 
escape  from  my  observation  as  fast  as 
their  legs  can  carry  them,  with  that 
peculiar  sidewise  trot  of  theirs,  as  if 
conscious  of  possible  arrest  bv  the  police 
if  caught  attired  in  so  seanty  garments. 

1  respect  these  sparrows  and  towhees 
by  reason  of  their  conjugal  fealty,  not 
one  of  them  having  appeared  in  the 
divorce  courts  of  Califoniia.  They  mate 
for  lifct  and  remain  constant  through 
thick  and   thin  of  vesture,  through  the 


better  and  the  w^orse  of  the  year's 
changes.  So  far  as  I  know  neither 
leaves  the  other  to  look  after  household 
affairs  alone.  Neither  lakes  a  pleasure 
trip  to  the  shore  or  the  mountains  or 
hack  east;  no,  nor  does  either  frequent 
the  social  clubs  of  such  gregarious  birds 
as  the  waxwings  and  the  robins  and  the 
mountain  blues. 

In  spite  of  my  disposition  to  look 
on  the  bright  side  I  discover  a  sight 
that  appals  me.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
tragedies  of  bird  life.  I  part  the  tuft 
of  pampas  grass  where  nestled  the  song 
sparrows  a  few  w^eeks  ago  and  find  a 
baby  mummy,  a  skeleton  as  it  were  in 
the  closet.  Depending  by  a  single  horse 
hair  entwined  in  the  nest  is  a  withered 
relict  of  the  former  innocent  oecupantB, 
its  foot  caught  in  a  mesh.  Poor  thing ! 
The  elements  released  the  flesh,  and  the 
same  elements  do  now  toss  the  little 
ghostly  object  at  the  wind's  will.  And 
the  mother  sparrow — what  does  she 
think  ?  I  see  her  approach  the  spot  and 
look  this  way  and  that,  uttering  that 
note  of  upward  inflection  so  common  to 
her,  as  if  she  would  ask  endless  ques- 
tions.     She    does    not    w^eep    over    the 
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lifeless  form,  nor  docs  she  needlessly 
reproach  herself  that  her  care  of  the 
infant  was  not  all  that  it  should  have 
been  in  the  retrospect.  She  takes  it 
for  granted  that  the  individual  (or 
that  portion  of  the  individual  which 
she  does  not  now  see)  is  better  off  in 
the  world  where  dead  birds  go.  And  she 
whispers  to  her  mate  as  they  trot  awaj 
that  "death  is  not  so  bad  when  you  take 
into  account  what  might  have  hap- 
pened.^' Are  there  not  caged  young 
mocking  birds  in  the  adjacent  lot 
behind  gloomy  prison  bars  ? 

In  the  pepper  tree  I  catch  sight  of  a 
past  master  mocker  ashamed  of  his  pres- 
ent appearance,  shrinking  from  the 
observation  of  even  his  neighbor  spar- 
rows. He  has  laid  aside  his  music,  and 
engages  audibly  in  only  an  occasional 
scrap  with  a  rival  mocking  bird.  His 
entire  time  at  this  season  is  spent 
between  the  caterer  and  the  clothier; 
although  his  appetite  is  capricious.  He 
eats  little  and  daintily  as  if  he  needs 
a  tonic.  No  longer  does  he  snatch  a 
passing  butterfly  on  the  wing  and 
denude  it  of  its  gauzy  vesture  that  it 
may  pass  without  friction  to  its  last 
fate.  He  and  his  mate  are  conscious 
of  slight  differences  between  them;  yet 
they  make  the  best  of  it  and  keep  in  sight 
of  each  other.  They  are  no  longer  fol- 
lowed by  their  progeny  as  in  late  sum- 
mer days.  The  juveniles  have  departed 
for  new  scenes  and  no  more  depend 
upon  parental  supplies.  I  am  glad,  for 
the  old  birds  have  a  little  peace;  for 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  young 
mockers  do  agitate  the  declining  years 
of  their  parents  in  a  most  astonishing 
manner. 

I  look  up  into  the  blue  gum,  dripping 
its  ripe  leaves  into  my  face,  and  see 
twin  nests  of  the  orioles,  one  a  lean-to 
on  the  other,  swinging  in  the  breeze. 
That  double  apartment  house  is  a  com- 
mon feature  in  the  blue  gums.  Return- 
ing each  new  season  to  the  old  site  a 
pair  of  orioles  remember  the  safety  of 


the  location  and  build  a  new  nest  as 
close  to  the  old  one  as  possible.  I  have 
not  seen  a  third,  but  have  taken  three 
sets  of  two  from  a  single  bough. 

I  stoop  to  lift  a  garden  log  and  pick 
up  a  sleepy  lizard  I  was  sure  lay  under- 
neath in  the  loam.  Of  what  youthful 
follies  was  he  guilty  that  he  has  not 
evolved  into  a  bird? 

A  single  hummingbird  sits  on  a 
slender  twig  of  the  pomegranate  turning 
her  face  to  look,  I  know  not  which  way, 
to  earth  or  sky.  It  is  a  trick  she  has 
of  seeming  to  look  both  ways  when  she 
cants  her  head  properly.  I  fancy  she 
sees  only  from  the  eye  that  looks  toward 
heaven  for  she  pays  no  heed  to  me 
standing  two  feet  from  her  twig.  I 
move,  and  both  eyes  look  straight  at 
me.  Always  there  is  something  to 
divert  the  mind  from  the  upward  glance. 

I  turn  to  the  veranda  eaves  where  a 
dozen  deserted  linnets'  nests  repose  in  a 
condition  indescribable  to  the  esthetic. 
I  resolve  to  tear  them  all  away  and 
replace  them  with  new  invitations  in  the 
spring.  Here  comes  down  an  old  straw 
hat;  here  a  corn  popper  braced  in  the 
comer;  here  a  lot  of  cigar  boxes;  and 
here  half  a  dozen  berry  baskets.  These 
are  my  annual  invitations  to  the  linnets 
to  nest  on  my  veranda.  Each  and  all 
are  remanded  to  the  dump  pile  in  a 
vacant  lot — over  on  my  neighbor's  side, 
of  course.  They  have  each  and  all 
serv'ed  the  purpose  of  existence. 

As  I  pass  the  corner  a  giant  cactus 
extends  the  palms  of  its  many  hands 
toward  me.  I  note  that  a  big  broad 
leaf  has  dropped  with  the  weight  of 
itself  and  a  long  dry  summer.  It  has 
fallen  straight  across  a  nest  which  it  is 
I)ressing  as  flat  as  a  camper's  flapjack. 
I  lift  the  prickly  thing,  not  tenderly, 
but  carefully  on  my  own  account,  and 
assure  myself  the  catastrophe  came  after 
the  birds  had  flown. 

"So  many  things  to  be  thankful  for!** 
chirps  sparrow  from  her  Indian  lodge. 
And  I  eoho  her  sentiment. 


Druwint;  by  Blanche  Letcher 


California  Alpine  Flowers 

By  Alice  Eastwood 

Of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences 


ABOVE  timber  line  the  lofty  peaks 
and  jagged  ridges  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  gleam  in  the  sunshine  of 
midday  and  glow  in  the  evening  light. 
They  become  gray  when  the  skies  are 
gray;  but  are  never  green.  This  is  a 
desolate  and  forbidding  world,  filling  our 
hearts  with  a  nameless  sorrow  and  awe, 
but  having  a  fascinating  power  that  com- 
pels all  who  have  once  felt  it  to  return 
again  and  again.  Tt  is  as  if  we  were 
alone  in  the  world  and  beheld  it 
stretched  before  us.  We  feel  that  it 
is  ours  because  we  have  conquered  it; 
though  all  around  us  are  the  evidences 
that  the  earth  is  still  master  and  can 
in  a  second  destroy  us  and  all  that  we 
have  done. 

The  granite  pinnacles  rise  from  long 
stretches  of  snow.  Everywhere  are  awful 
precipices.  Huge  boulders  lie  piled  upon 
each  other  heaped  into  mountain  peaks 
by  the  titanic  forces  of  nature.  Here  and 
there,  slopes  too  steep  to  hold  the  snow 
mark  the  paths  of  avalanches.  The 
little  lakes  that  nestle  at  the  foot  of  the 
snowbanks  give  a  touch  of  beauty  and 
gentleness.  They  are  often  bordered  by 
green,  as  are  also  the  meandering  rivulets 
and  the  raging  torrents  that  dash  down 
the  rocks  in  their  wild  eagerness  to  see 
the  world  and  join  their  brothers  in  the 
broad  river  far  below. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  last  trees 
that  mark  the  line  between  the  alpine 


and  the  subalpine  zones.  They  are 
stunted  and  misshapen,  often  growing 
together  as  if  for  mutual  protection, 
turning  a  green  side  to  the  lowlands  and 
a  tangle  of  rugged,  twisted  stems  to  the 
uplands.  Pinus  alhicaulis  is  the  last  to 
retreat.  It  bravely  withstands  the  winds, 
the  snows  and  the  inhospitable  rocks. 

There  are  also  willows  to  be  found  in 
the  green  spots,  tiny  plants  an  inch  or 
so  high,  holding  up  their  catkins  to  the 
light  and  sun  as  proudly  as  the  big  trees. 
Only  the  sharpest  eyes  will  find  these  lit- 
tle plants,  though  they  form  mats  of  ver- 
dure often  yards  in  extent.  If  they  are 
not  large  and  imposing  above  ground, 
they  make  up  for  it  below  in  an  enor- 
mous root  surface  that  is  perhaps  as  old 
as  the  mountains  themselves.  They  are 
closely  related  to  the  willows  that  clothe 
the  tundra  of  the  arctic  regions.  Indeed 
the  species  has  been  known  as  Salix 
arctica  peiraea. 

Amid  the  willows  will  often  be  seen  the 
mountain  laurel,  Kalmia  glauca,  a  pretty 
little  plant  of  the  heather  family.  Its 
short  stems  clothed  with  bright  green 
leaves  are  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  rose- 
colored  flowers  that  hang  like  little  bells 
on  slender  stems.  They  are,  however,  in 
shape  more  like  inverted  saucers.  The 
low  huckleberry  will  also  be  seen  and  the 
mountain  heather,  Bryanthus  Breweri, 
though  this  is  much  more  abundant  and 
frequent  below  timber  line.  There  are 
also  some  dull-colored  paintbrushes  or 
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castilleias;  a  mountain  pink,  Silenc  Wat- 
soni;  a  beautiful  buttercup,  Ranvnculvs 
oxynoius,  and  the  common  winter  crc^s, 
Barbarea  vulgaris,  that  is  cosmopolitan 
and  as  mucli  at  home  at  sea  level  as  on 
the  hip^h  mountains.  Grasses  and  sedges 
perhaps  give  most  of  the  verdure.  The 
gorgeous  shooting  star,  Doderniheon  Jef- 
freyi,  and  the  white  pussy  tails,  Vohj- 
gonum  bistoria,  grow  near  timber  line 
and  are  very  common  in  the  wet  meadows 
at  much  lower  elevations. 

It  is,  however,  among  the  big  boulders 
that  the  most  showy  llowers  seek  a  liome. 
What  a  surprise  it  is  to  come  across  them, 
how  brilliant  their  coloring  and  how 
fresh  as  if  but  just  created.  No  one  can 
resist  them  and  their  loveliness  can  never 
be  forgotten.  The  alpine  primrose,  Pri- 
mula sujfrutescetis.  makes  spots  of  crim- 
son that  can  be  seen  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  the  fra- 
grant flowers  are  in  umbels  at  the  ends  of 
leafy  stems.  The  alpine  sunflower,  //?//- 
sea  algida,  attracts  the  attention  of  all. 
The  large  yellow  heads  are  clothed  at  the 
base  by  a  protecting  mantle  of  wool  which 
ifl  also  on  the  stems  and  leaves,  though  not 
so  thick.  It  is  more  necessary  to  keep 
the  baby  seeds  protected  from  the  cold 
than  the  more  hardy  stems  and  leaves. 
A  gorgeous  pentstemon,  P.  Davidsoni,  is 
occasionally  seen.  The  flowers  take  up 
most  of  the  plant.  They  are  bluish  pur- 
ple, with  a  deep  two-lipped  cup  to  hold 
the  stamens  and  pistil.  The  most  beau- 
tiful of  all,  however,  is  the  mountain 
verbena,  Polamonium  eximium,  which  is 
not  a  verbena  but  nearer  the  phlox.  The 
flowers  are  in  great  bunches  at  the  top  of 
the  stem,  and  are  as  blue  as  the  skv  and  as 


sweet  as  honey.  The  mountain  sorrel, 
Oxyrm  digyua,  seeks  shelter  under  some 
protcH?ting  rocks.  It  has  bright  green, 
round  leaves,  kidney-shaped  at  base  and 
a  panicle  of  tiny  red^  flowers  and  fruits. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  these  deli- 
cate looking  plants  protect  themselves 
from  the  frost  that  comes  every  night. 
Those  that  grow  in  the  wet  places  are 
found  where  they  can  thaw  gradually. 
They  do  freeze  every  night  and  would  be- 
come black  in  death  if  brought  in  the 
early  morning  into  a  warm  room;  but 
here  they  are  safe.  The  sun  takes  a  long 
time  to  show  itself  over  the  lofty  peaks, 
so  that  its  direct  rays  do  not  strike  the 
frozen  stems  while  they  are  stiff  with  the 
cold.  The  plants  that  grow  in  more  open 
spots,  amid  the  rocks,  are  protected  by  a 
coating  of  wool  or  a  gummy  and  viscid 
secretion  that  covers  them  completely. 

There  are  many  more  humble  little 
plants,  several  species  of  yellow  draha  or 
mountain  cress,  'some  tiny  and  interest- 
ing umbellifers,  sihbaldia  that  grows  on 
every  mountain  peak  throughout  the 
northern  hemisphere,  poor  little  stunted 
and  starved  ims^\-\)iiw&,Spragnea  umbel- 
lata. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  lovable 
about  these  brave,  hardy  and  beautiful 
plants.  Perhaps  their  delicacy  and  sweet- 
ness attract  us  more  from  the  contrast 
with  the  ruggedness  and  harshness  of 
all  else  around.  Like  love  itself,  they  are 
the  entering  wedge  to  subdue  these  cold, 
bleak,  forbidding  mountains  and  give 
them  the  softer  outlines,  tenderer  aspects 
and  greater  beauty  of  the  Cordilleras,  the 
Appalachian  mountains  and  the  Euro- 
pean Alps. 


Dr.iwiiti(  by  Florence  CUytOQ 
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Drawtnif  by  Mnry  Wciliiiafi 


Hooked  Without  a  Bait 

Romance  of  a  Midsommer  Venture  to  the  Famed  Mount 

Shasta  Region,  With  Love  Making  and  Trout 

Fishing  in  about  Equal  Proportions 

By  Marouerite  Stabler 


ii  T  ^  ^"^  '**^*'  ^^^^  ^  ilon't  appreciate 
I  yowT  kind  office  of  advance 
a^^nt/-  St.  Martin  explained  to 
his  sister,  without  rait^ing  his  eyes  from 
the  photograpli,  **I*m  not  saying  she  is 
not  stunning  to  look  at,  but  from  sudden 
death  and  strong-minded  women  good 
Lord  deliver  ns  I'' 

**WelK  I  jut?t  hope  yoirll  niarn^  some 
athUHic,  horsy  woman  who  won't  know 
beans,  George  St.  Martin/'  sputtered 
little  Mrs.  Lyons,  out  of  all  patience, 
*^Elsio  is  the  dearest  and  finest  girl  in 
the  wT>rld»  and  I  could  scarcely  wait  till 
the  steamer  Ian  tied  for  you  to  meet  her, 
and  now  you  go  and  spoil  it  all.'* 

**0h  w^ell,  never  mind,  Lou/'  St. 
Martin  interrupted,  still  holding  the 
picture,  "don't  let  a  little  thing  like  that 
worry  you.  If  you  would  go  in  for 
athletics  more,  and  do  less  of  these  tea- 
fights  and  wofimn's  dubs,  things 
wouldn't  get  on  vour  nerves  so  easily." 

^'But  Tve  tohi  her  all  about  you," 
Mrs.  Lyons  confessed,  "and  that  you 
are  oaming  home,  and  now  you  run  off 


to  the  wilderness  for  a  whole  summer 
to  fish  before  vou  meet  her.  What  will 
she  think?" 

'*That  will  give  her  just  that  much 
more  time  to  writ€  another  chapter  of 
her  woman's  rights  hook;  so  she  w^on*t 
mind,"  the  incorrigible  St.  Martin 
answered,  as  he  slipped  into  his  top-coat 
and  wMs  off. 

And  while  ilrs.  Lyons  was  still  fuming 
over  her  brother's  ingratitude,  that 
graceless  individual  had  forgotten  the 
episode  entirely  in  getting  enough  ammu- 
nition and  fishing  tackle  together  for 
his  trip. 

It  was  a  soul-ahsorhing  undertaking 
of  many  days  to  get  just  the  right  tackle 
and  flies,  to  decide  between  the  various 
merits  of  several  rifles  and  inveigle 
Johnson  into  taking  a  few  weeks  ofif 
at  that  sejison.  But  when  it  at  last  was 
accoinplislied  and  they  found  them- 
selves again  under  the  snow-clad  dome 
of  Mount  Shasta,  St.  Martin  doffed  ten 
weary,  busy  years  with  his  stiff  collar, 
anrl    the    one   object   above   his   mental 
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horizon  became  the  sport  in  store  during 
the  next  few  weeks. 

"It's  a  burning  shame  our  old  camp 
ground  is  spoiled,"  he  began  the  next 
morning,  as  they  rounded  the  last  curve 
of  the  grade  and  hove  in  sight  of  the 
club-house  nestled  in  its  clearing. 

"But  this  is  one  of  the  few  things 
not  spoiled  by  improvement,"  Johnson 
objected.  "Nobody  comes  here  but  the 
fly-casters  with  their  families,  so  you 
are  always  sure  of  your  crowd." 

But  St.  Martin  was  longing  for  the 
good  old  days  of  sleeping  under  a  tree 
and  cooking  his  fish  on  the  rocks  and 
his  mood  was  not  amiable.  The  clouds, 
that  had  lowered  just  low  enough  to 
insure  a  good  catch,  now  condensed  into 
a  drizzle  and  the  fisherman's  prospects 
went  down  with  the  barometer. 

"If  tliis  thing  keeps  up  the  fish  won't 
rise  to  a  fly,"  Johnson  finally  remarked, 
looking  hopelessly  at  the  waste  of 
rocks  on  all  sides.  "My  kingdom  for  a 
worm  I*' 

"Maybe  that  chap  down  there  has 
some,"  St.  Martin  suggested,  nodding 
toward  a  little  black  figure  on  a  ledge 
below.  "Hi  there,  voung  fellow!"  he 
called.     "Got  a  worm?" 

The  boy  looked  up  and  quickly  looked 
awav  as  if  he  did  not  want  to  hear. 

"hold  on,  I  say,"  St.  Martin 
repeated  as  the  chap  moved  off  down 
stn^m,  "got  a  worm  with  you?" 

"Nope,"  the  boy  answered  shortly, 
pulling  the  tarpaulin  curtain  around  his 
hat  and  his  sweater  close  above  his  rubl)er 
coat. 

"PU  bet  he's  lying,"  St.  Martin 
muttered  as,  a  second  later,  an  eighteen- 
inch  trout  twinkled  through  the  air  on 
the   boy's   line.      "I'm    going   down    to 

S(H*." 

"Look  out!"  the  follow  shouted  as 
the  man's  black  shadow  fell  upon  him. 
"Rattlers  down  here!"  But  St.  :\rartin 
was  not  to  be  scared  away. 

"Here's  for  a  worm,  youngster," 
tossing  a  quarter  on  the  rock. 

"Humph,"  the  boy  sniffed,  working  his 
fly  lightly  over  tbe  eddies  and  not 
turning  to  answer. 


St.  Martin  waited  impatiently. 
"Hurry  up  there!"  he  commanded. 

"What  d'ye  want?"  the  boy  asked, 
as  if  the  stranger's  presence  had  been 
forgotten. 

"Got  a  worm?"  the  man  repeated,  a 
trifle  more  civilly. 

"Nope,"  the  boy  answered  again, 
reeling  in  enough  of  his  line  to  display 
the  "royal  coach"  on  his  hook. 

"By  Jove!"  the  man  exclaimed  in 
wonder,  "how  do  you  catch  on  a  day  like 
this  with  such  a  bait?" 

"It's  knowin'  how,"  the  boy  retorted 
pertly. 

Johnson's  laugh  restored  his  friend's 
good  humor  as  together  they  watched  the 
little  chap  wade  out  to  the  depth  of  his 
rubber  boots,  shake  out  his  rod  with  a 
strong  wrist  movement  that  sent  the  line 
circling  and  dimpling  over  the  water 
till  the  fly  barely  touched  the  surface, 
then  hastily  paying  out  more  line  to 
the  current  and  proceeding  down  stream. 
The  next  moment  he  was  striking  back 
at  a  two-pounder. 

"Say,  you're  all  right,"  St.  Martin 
ejaculated  admiringly,  feeling  a  sudden 
thrill  of  comradeship;  "do  you  live 
around  here,  chappie?" 

"Yep,"  the  chap  answered  unsociably, 
without  looking  up. 

".Vre  there  many  j)eople  staying  up 
at  the  club-house?"  Jolinson  chipped  in. 
"Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any 
one  there  by  the  name  of  Browne  or 
Von  Xeuberg?" 

"Yep,  they're  there,"  the  boy 
answered,  sidling  off. 

*^^on  Xeuberg!  Why,  that's  Miss 
WhatVlier-name's  aunt,"  St.  Martin 
mused.  "Do  you  know  whether  there  is 
a  young  lady  in  the  party  they  call  Elsie 
something?" 

"Yep,"  the  boy  nodded,  turning  his 
face  down  stream. 

St.  Afartin  gave  a  whistle.  "It  looks 
like  fat(^  aft(T  all,"  he  said,  and  Johnson 
laughed. 

"Here's  another  quarter  for  your 
luck,"  St.  ^fartin  said,  tossing  another 
coin  on  tlie  rot-k.  "Do  you  know  this 
young  lady?" 
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The  chap  was  busv  fixing  his  bait, 
and  only  nodded. 

^'Wliat  is  she  like?*'  the  man  asked, 
when  Johnson  interrupted  for  his 
friend's  benofit  **Doe8  she  wear  blue 
stockings  and  eye-glasses,  and  talk 
Sanskrit  and  eat  Bacon?'' 

The  boy  seemed  to  be  having  an  ague 
in  the  water  St  Martin  thought,  as, 
coming  up  victorious  with  a  worra^  he 


.ind  not  lurntftg  to  att.\. 


said  J  "Here,  put  this  on  nry  hook  will 
you,  kid/'  as  he  turned  to  disentangle 
ins  lino  from  the  limb  of  a  willow  tree 
growing  close  by. 

"Goodness  gracious  raeT'  rose  in  a 
stifled  shriek  into  the  boy's  throat,  but 
the  drawn  lips  merely  articulated  a 
terror-stricken  "Gee!"  as  he  shut  his 
eyes  and  impaled  the  poor  wriggling 
little  creature  on  the  cruel  barb,  then 
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steadied  himself  against  a  rock  for  fear 
he  should  faint. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  the  men  asked 
regretfully  as  the  chap  reeled  in  his  line 
and  started  off. 

"Home/'  he  replied ;  "water  is  getting 
too  roily." 

"It  takes  a  kid  to  get  in  for  the  luck,*' 
St.  Martin  commented  gloomily.  Here  a 
tug  at  his  line  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through 
his  soul,  hut  before  he  could  strike  back 
the  fish  had  cleared  and  was  off. 

"He's  got  a  pretty  good  string,  too," 
Johnson  agreed  as  they  watched  the 
little  fellow  jump  from  rock  to  rock, 
climb  the  fence,  and  disappear  around 
the  corner. 

"Good  gracious!"  the  boy  was  saying 
to  himself,  meanwhile.  "It  must  be 
Lou's  brother,  and  this  is  the  Svildemess 
to  fish'  he  has  run  away  to,"  remember- 
ing the  words  of  the  letter — "Goodness 
gracious  me !" 

As  the  shadows  grew  longer  and  the 
sun  dropped  out  of  sight,  the  victorious 
fly-casters  came  trooping  up  to  the  clul)- 
house  from  every  direction.  The  veranda, 
railing  and  steps  swarmed  with  a  free 
and  easy  confrateniity  in  negligee  shirts 
and  short  skirts,  which  gave  the  new 
arrivals  the  comforting  assurance  that 
this  sequestered  spot  was  still  a  far  cry 
from  Ijecoming  a  fashionable  resort. 
The  moonlight  lay  in  dazzling  lights 
upon  serene  old  Shasta,  the  dogwood 
blossoms  flung  their  snowy  petals  broad- 
cast through  the  air,  and  the  sweetbrier 
thickets  that  lined  the  roadside  filled  the 
woods  with  their  dainty  fragrance. 

"This  is  still  a  pretty  good  place  if  it 
won't  get  any  more  civilized,"  St.  Martin 
had  admitted  before  he  caught  the 
swish  of  a  furbelowed  skirt  and  was 
being  presented  to  Miss  Harmon.  "Elsie 
is  the  one  to  rave  with  you  over  the 
blossoms,"  Mrs.  Browne  was  saying; 
"she  knows  every  nook  from  here  to 
Castle  Crags." 

"Indeed  I  do,"  that  young  lady  agreed 
enthusiastically,  "nowhere  else  that  I 
have  ever  been  does  one  find 'such  primal, 
naked  forms  of  flowers,'  as  Browning 
puts  it,  'such  letting  Nature  have  her 


way,  such  miracles  performed  in  play,' 
you  know.'' 

"Oh  I  see!"  flashed  through  St. 
Martin's  mind,  "the  bluestocking  shows 
through  all  these  swishy  furbelows." 
And,  looking  at  the  flesh  tints  that 
rivaled  the  pink  and  white  azaleas  at 
her  belt,  "What  a  pity!"  Then 
audibly :  "Have  I  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Miss  Elsie  Harmon  of  San  Fran- 
cisco?" he  asked. 

"To  \ye  sure,"  Miss  Harmon  answered, 
catx'hing  quickly  at  her  eye-glasses. 
(They  were  Xan's,  and  she  had  borrowed 
them.) 

"My  sister,  ^frs.  Lyons,  has  often 
spoken  of  you  and — and  I  am  delighted 
to  meet  you,"  St.  Martin  lied  lamely. 

"]\rrs.  Lyons  is  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  our  Portia  Club,"  Miss 
IFarmon  went  on  enthusiastically,  "and 
we  are  great  friends." 

"Yes,  she  gets  worse — that  is  to  say — 
I've  heard  her  say  so."  Then,  because 
he  was  already  over-tired  of  hearing 
about  women's  clubs,  he  changed  the 
subject  with  a  blunt,  "Do  you  fish.  Miss 
Harmon  ?" 

"Do  I  fish  ?"  the  girl  repeated,  leaning 
back  into  the  shadow  and  dropping  her 
hands  listlessly,  "perhaps,  in  the  broad 
sense  of  Browning's  seagull  simile.  You 
remember  his  lines  beginning  'There's 
the  true  sea-lover,  fair,  my  friend'?  I 
think  one  never  quite  grasps  Browning's 
involved  imagery  until  he  gets  an 
empirical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
don't  you?" 

But  while  Miss  Harmon  was  express- 
ing her  theoiT  of  empirics  St.  Martin 
was  telegraphing  a  signal  of  distress  to 
his  friend,  and  when  she  had  reached 
"do  you  ?"  Johnson  was  on  the  spot  and 
willingly  slipped  into  St  Martin's  place. 

"What  a  pity !"  St.  Martin  again  said 
to  himself  as  he  followed  the  lines  of 
likeness  to  the  photograph,  while  Miss 
Harmon  in  the  shadow^  seemed  to  be 
having  an  ague  chill  like  the  boy's  attack 
that  morning  in  the  river. 

"It  is  the  chill  in  the  air,"  she 
explained  to  Johnson ;  "would  you  mind 
going  inside?" 


HOOKED    W  I  T  II  O  U  T    A    B  A  I  T 
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Inside,  the  pine  logs  crackled  in  the 
<?avenious  depth  of  the  fireplace  and 
threw  weird  shadows  upon  the  deerV 
horns,  and  the  Indian  haskets  an<I 
Ala?kan  rugs  about  the  room, 

"If  you  will  sing  something  we  will 
soon  have  the  others  inside,"'  Johnson 
ventured,  turning  over  the  music  on  a 
littered  stanch 

'^low  did  you  know?*'  the  girl  began, 
laughing  frankly  at  the  success  of  his 
venture. 

*^I  did  not  know;  I  merely  hoped/' 
Johnson  answered.  But,  as  he  had  said, 
with  the  first  full  notes  of  Mandelay  the 
straggling  fly-castors  came  ttiroug!)  win- 
dows and  doors  to  listen  and  call  for 
more- 

Tlie  river  was  singing  so 
loudly  to  the  stroller  on  it? 
hanlv  that  he  did  not  dream 
of  the  rival  singer  in  the 
house.  The  moon  had  ^'t  and 
the  crested  waves  were  lost 
in  tlie  shadow  of  tlie  shrnb- 
bery  before  he  turned  his  face 
tow-^ard  the  deserted  verandti. 
And  it  was  not  until  he  had 
almost  reached  the  hous<}  that 
he  caught  a  random  strain  of 
music  within.  It  was  only  a 
little  German  liehes-lied  ho 
had  heard  a  hundred  times 
before,  but  the  voice  was  rich 
and  appealing  and  he  stood 
still  while  he  listened  to  the 
^ong. 

Dn  but  wie  eine  Blume 
reached  him  through  the  win- 
dow and  something  in  the 
sentiment  of  the  line  called 
up  pink  azaleas  and  pink 
cheeks.  And  with  the  follow- 
ing: So  koUl  nnd  schan  nnd 
rein,  the  murmuring  water 
t^iok  up  the  refrain  and  re- 
peated in  rising  cadence  Und 
schon  und  rciti — und  :schon 
und  rein. 

The  voice  was  not  highly 
tultivated,  but  the  notes  wen- 
clear  and  true.  The  half- 
tones of  the  swaying  shadows 
fell  upon  the  clearing  around 


the  club-house,  making  it  a  Hickering 
})hantojn  of  the  noonday  reality,  while 
the  sharp  angle  of  the  pine-elad  hill  that 
jutted  aliruptly  behind  it  echoed  the 
tender:    Urit^nd  dass  Ooii  dick  erhaUc. 

Following  his  fancy,  St.  Martin  w^an- 
dered  in  a  different  direction  from  the 
veranda,  hut  deep  into  the  wood  the 
echo  of  the  song  mui*mured  in  his 
memory,  **so  pure,  so  fair,  so  bright/' 

'•  You  missed  it  by  going  away;"'  John- 
son said  when,  as  the  company  was  dis- 
persing, St.  Martin  returned  to  the  club- 
house; "Miss  Harmon  has  been  singing 
for  us." 

Miss  Harmon  the  possessor  of  that 
voice !  His  sister's  eulogies  suddenly 
recurred  in  his  mind,  but  ''our  Portia 


ifiui;ht  a   taudom  atmin  ttf  munii:   irHlUn 
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Club"  and  the  rhapsody  on  somebody's 
transcendental  philosophy  arose  too,  and 
again,  "Wliat  a  pity !"  he  exclaimed. 

St.  Martin's  luck,  practised  fisherman 
that  he  was,  seemed  against  him  and  in 
disgust  he  detennined  to  move  to  fresher 
fields.  Hour  after  hour  he  fished  with- 
out a  bite,  until  his  reputation  became  a 
joke.  In  shallows  and  in  rapids,  with 
ground  bait  and  quick  fly,  by  turns 
he  waited  patiently  and  swore  roundly, 
but  the  fish  would  not  rise  to  his  cast. 

"That  kid  had  a  fine  swing,"  he  said 
one  day  to  Johnson.  "I  never  saw  a 
prettier  cast.  By  the  way,  have  you  seen 
him  since?" 

"Saw  him  at  a  distance  the  other  day, 
but  he  dodged  me,"  Johnson  answered. 

St.  Martin  mentioned  his  meeting  with 
the  expert  little  fisherman  to  Miss  Har- 
mon one  evening.  Then,  "Do  I  bore  you 
by  talking  of  a  subject  that  does  not 
interest  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"Not  at  all,"  Miss  Harmon  answered 
quickly.  Then,  "Would  I  bore  you  by 
asking  a  few  questions  relative  to  our" 
Woman's  Civic  Federation?  I  am  the 
chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee, you  know,  and  I  quite  envy  you 
your  experience  in  the  legislature."  The 
borrowed  eye-glasses  pinched  her  nose, 
and  it  was  only  by  an  austere  rigidity 
of  countenance  they  could  be  induced  to 
keep  their  place. 

"Ye  gods!"  St.  Martin  groaned 
inwardly,  as  he  cast  about  in  his  mind 
for  reasons  and  references  to  back  up  his 
answers  to  this  exacting  young  Portia. 
It  was  a  thousand  pities,  he  was  think- 
ing for  the  thousandth  time,  that  a 
woman  with  such  clear,  deep  eyes  and 
such  frivolous  hair  should  be  given  over 
to  this  club-ridden  life  and  know  nothing 
of  the  wholesome  outdoor  sports  that 
make  the  body  strong  and  the  nerves 
calm.  He  shook  his  head  sadly  and  ran, 
literally  ran,  away  from  this  sphinx  of 
modern  progress.  "She  wouldn't  know 
the  difference  between  a  trout  and  a 
whale,"  he  told  himself  pityingly. 

Yet  he  was  never  safely  out  of  range 
of  this  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means 
committee  that  he  did  not  find  himself 
wondering  what  new  shock  his  precon- 


ceived ideas  of  woman's  sphere  would  get 
if  he  were  near.  "Would  you  care  to  go 
fishing  some  day?"  he  had  once  been  on 
the  point  of  asking  her,  but  the  idea 
of  Portia  holding  her  trailing  furbelows 
in  one  hand  and  her  Sanskrit  scroll  in 
the  other  as  she  picked  her  way  among 
the  rocks,  gave  him  pause.  "Moreover, 
she  would  be  scandalized  at  the  togs 
we  get  ourselves  into,"  he  said  as  he 
gave  up  the  idea.  "Also,  she'd  probably 
scream  at  the  sight  of  a  fish  on  a  hook 
and  spoil  everything.  But  what  a  trump 
she  would  be  if  she  wasn't  such  a  little 
fool !" 

"This  has  been  the  best  summer  I've 
ever  spent  in  Shasta  county,"  he 
announced  at  the  table  the  evening  before 
his  departure  for  fresher  fishing  fields. 

"Even  though  you  haven't  succeeded 
in  catching  anything?"  his  neighbor 
taunted. 

"Y"es,  I  am  still  with  the  immortal 
angler,"  St.  Martin  was  forced  to  con- 
fess, "and  would  rather  be  a  ^civil,  tem- 
perate, poor  angler  than  a  drunken 
lord,'"  although  it  went  against  the 
grain  to  see  his  former  record  now  borne 
by  others.  "The  prettiest  casting  I  ever 
saw  was  right  here  a  few  weeks  ago," 
he  went  on,  and  the  story  of  the  boy  who 
had  cried  "Rattlers"  was  told.  Every 
one  seemed  unduly  interested  in  his 
coffee,  St.  Martin  might  have  thought 
had  he  looked  down  the  table.  "Tough 
little  kid,  too,"  he  added,  referring  to 
his  offer  of  a  quarter  for  a  worm,  "and 
I  think  still  he  was  lying  about  it." 

Somebody  tittered,  otherwise  the  table 
was  ominously  quiet.  Miss  Harmon  sat 
so  rigidly  erect  that  all  the  Portia  clubs 
in  the  world  could  not  have  added  one 
whit  more  of  dignity. 

"Did  the  boy  wear  rubber  boots?"  a 
blue-eyed  girl  asked  with  infantile 
innocence. 

Miss  Harmon  grew  very  white,  and 
then  very  red.  Her  eyes  shot  forked 
glances  at  the  girl  with  the  baby  stare. 

"I  think  he  did,"  St.  Martin  answered 
meditatively. 

"And  did  he  wear  a  green  sweater?" 
some  one  else  asked,  looking  steadfastly 
at  a  bit  of  cheese  on  her  plate. 
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No  one  raised  an  eyelash,  so  no  one 
saw  the  storms  gathering  in  the  Civic 
Federation  precinct. 

"Possibly,"  St.  Martin  answered  again. 
"He  was  a  surly  little  cuss  too.  I  offered 
him  a  quarter  for  his  bait,  but — ^^ 

"Didn't  ho  take  the  money?"  the  blue- 
eyed  girl  asked  quickly. 

"Did  he?  You  should  have  seen  the 
little  fellow.  I  didn't  notice  his  first 
rebuff,  but  he  swore  like  a  trooper 
when — " 

St.  Martin  suddenly  paused  and  looked 
up.  Every  one  looked  up.  A  glass  had 
fallen  from  an  upraised  hand.  The 
austere  Portia  had  gone  very  red,  the 
borrowed  eye-glasses  flew  recklessly  into 
her  plate,  the  tender  tones  that  had 
sung  Betend  doss  Gott  dich  erhaJte 
arose  in  a  clear,  defiant  "I  did  not. 
You  know  I  did  not !" 

''Your  St.  Martin  tunmed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee of  the  Woman's  Civic  Federation 
in  wonder.  A  few  of  the  women  who 
knew  some  things  laughed.  The  men 
looked  frankly  stupid. 


"You!"  With  the  offending  glasses 
lying  in  her  plate  Miss  Harmon's  eyes 
were  strangely  like  the  boy's. 

"Oh!"  In  a  flash  it  was  done  and 
everybody  laughed,  but  the  more  indig- 
nant Mise  Portia  grew  the  more  she 
looked  like  the  sunburned  little  chap 
on  the  rocks.  And  after  everybody 
had  laughed  till  the  tears  rolled  down 
their  cheeks  there  was  nothing  for  "the 
little  chap"  to  do  but  laugh  too. 

Later,  where  the  moonlight  lay  in 
patches  among  the  tall  azalea  bushes, 
Miss  Harmon  was  saying,  "But  if  Lou 
had  ever  guessed  what  a  tomboy  I  am 
she  never  would  have  nominated  me 
chairman  of  the  committee,  you  know." 

And  later  still — hours  later,  when  the 
slanting  silver  rays  fell  upon  the  earth 
like  a  benediction  and  the  star  of  love 
shone  out  and  seemed  to  chant  the  music 
of  the  spheres,  St.  Martin  hastily 
scratched  out  the  We  he  had  written 
before  he  thought  in  his  telegram  to  Mrs. 
Lyons,  when  he  wired: 

Coming  home  tomorrow.  Will  he  up 
to  dinner.    Tremendous  catch. 


A  Sermon  From  Shasta 

By  W.  H.  Cox 

To  some  is  given  to  climb  the  peak. 

To  scan  expanse  of  sea,  of  land. 
But  most  of  us  stop  in  the  foothills  bleak 

Though  some  of  us  chafe  'neath  The  Ruler's  hand. 


On  that  dizzy  height  there's  room  for  but  one 
Of  the  many  who   stop  at  its  base  below. 

For  some  of  us  die  with  our  goal  unwon. 
Is  it  chance  ?    Is  it  skill  ?    God  made  it  so. 


My  Castl( 


By  Alfred  J.  Wateriiouse 

Drawing  hy  A.  Mcthfcsatl 

I  own  a  castle,  stately,  tall, 

Where  silken  t^ipestries  are  hung 
Within  an  echo-haunted  hall. 

By  gentle  breezes  idly  swung. 
In  marble  niches  statues  gleam, 

With  dim,  gray  portraits  set  between ; 
And  through  the  windows  sunbeams  stream, 

To  bathe  them  in  their  mystic  slieen. 
But,  oh,  in   Spain's  this  castle  fair. 
And  I  have  never  journeyed  there. 

High  reach  the  towers,  and  thence  is  seen 

The  fabled  land  of  tale  and  song, 
Where  fairies  sport  upon  the  green 

And  nightly  revels  linger  long. 
Through  all  the  halls  dim  shadows  glide, 

Of  courtly  lords  and  dames  befrilled, 
Who  at  a  stranger's  footsteps  hide 

Until  the  echoes  all  are  stilled. 
And  through  those  halls  I'd  gladly  stray, 
But  Spain  is  far,  so  far,  away. 

The  ghostly  shadows  beckon  me; 

They  whisper:     "Come,  for  we  are  thine; 
All  blessing  here  is  'waiting  thee"; 

And  well  I  know  that  all  is  mine. 
It  all  is  mine;    for  me  it  waits — 

White  statues,  portraits,  tapestry — 
All,  all  within  the  castle  gates, 

It  all  is  mine;   it  waits  for  me. 
But,  oh,  I  seek,  and  seek  in  vain — 
I  know  not  where  is  far-off  Spain. 


Felinda  Reads  **Tom  Jones" 


By  Gklett  Bl'kgess 


FELINDA  is  reading  "Tom  Jones." 
Perhaps  you  know  what  this 
means.  Felinda  didn't,  by  any 
means,  until  she  had  talked  with  her 
family  about  it — with  her  mother,  her 
grandmother,  and  her  great-grand- 
mother; for  Felinda  comes  of  a  long- 
lived  family  which  marries  young. 

Felinda  is  emancipated;  she  is  quite 
of  the  new  century.  This  means  that 
she  often  goes  out  in  the  evenings  with- 
out an  escort,  that  she  is  interested  in 
sociolog}^'s  most  picturesque  phases,  but 
it  does  not  mean  that  she  is  not  as 
charming,  with  it  all,  as  if  she  were 
wholly  innocent  of  the  ways  of  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  as  young  women 
must,  she  has  gained  a  good  part  of  her 
knowledge  from  reading  hooks — she  still 
see?  life  through  an  atmos])horo  of 
literature. 

And  so,  in  one  of  her  college  courses, 
Felinda  is  reading  "Tom  Jones."  From 
time  to  time,  during  her  girlhood,  she 
had  heard  of  the  wickedness  of  this 
book.  She  had  even  looked  into  it, 
pulling  it  from  a  dusty  shelf  in  her 
fa  therms  library,  but  she  had  found  it 
too  stupid  and  tiresome  to  read.  She 
even  thought  it  a  bit  vulgar.  She  did 
not  realize,  then,  that  "Tom  Jones'^  was 
literature.  Now,  she  knows,  of  her 
infinite  university-knowledge,  that  noth- 
\ng  that   is   literature   can   be   vulgar. 


"Tom  Jones''  is  now  interesting;  it  is 
significant,  it  is  a  "precursor,"  a  iy^,  it 
marks  an  epoch,  a  thing  to  be  dis- 
sected and  analyzed,  interpreted  and 
appreciated. 

Her  college  course  in  "English,  19," 
takes  up  "Tom  Jones"  in  the  frankest 
possible  way.  Her  instructor  is  a  young 
man,  her  classmates  scarcely  more  than 
girls.  They  discuss  its  pages  openly, 
without  restraint,  without  mock-modesty, 
freely,  though  seriously.  If  that  serious- 
ness covers,  for  Felinda,  some  slight 
perturbing  excitement,  she  does  not,  of 
course,  allow  her  instructor  to  see  it, 
she  does  not  confess  to  her  girl  friends, 
she  does  not  acknowledge  it  even  to  her- 
self. She  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  she 
is  not  shocked,  that  she  is  able  to  look 
life  (and,  incidentally,  literature), 
straight  in  the  face,  that  she  is  broad 
and  sane  and  wise.  So  she  thinks  and 
says  and  writes  that  she  admires  Tom 
Jones  for  his  courage,  audacity  and  spirit. 
She  is  sensible  enough  to  look  upon 
his  faults  and  weaknesses  as  the  inevi- 
table result  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
And  so  on  and  on,  in  theme  and  oral 
discussion,  till  the  course  is  done. 

But  Felinda's  mother  is  really  shocked 
with  it  all.  Her  girlhood  knew  only  the 
ideals  of  1870,  when  modesty  wore  crino- 
line and  waterfalls  to  conceal  all  that 
was     human     and     natural.     Felinda's 
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mother's  morals  are  all  elaborately  swad- 
dled in  convention — the  very  way  she 
spelled  Felinda's  name  is  significant  of 
her  artificiality.  Felinda's  mother  never 
read  "Tom  Jones" — it  would  have  been 
exceedingly  unmaidenly,  and,  to  discuss 
it  openly  with  a  young  man,  why,  it 
seems  incredible!  How  times  have 
changed !  Surely  "Tom  Jones"  is  quite 
without  moral  uplift  and  therefore 
entirely  lacking  in  charm.  Had  she 
peeped  into  its  pages  she  might  have 
admitted  the  venture  to  her  husband, 
perhaps,  but  she  would  never  have  dis- 
cussed the  hero  with  him.  Wild  horses 
could  never  have  dragged  from  her  the 
admission  in  her  own  mother's  presence. 

Felinda's  grandmother,  however,  was 
much  interested  in  Felinda's  search  for 
literary  knowledge,  and  although  she 
was  astonished,  she  was  not  shocked.  It 
was  very  amusing  to  her  to  see  how  the 
world  wagged  nowada}*^!  She,  the 
grandmother,  as  a  young  woman  of  1835, 
belonged  to  the  "sensibility"  period  of 
woman's  development.  She  read  "Tom 
Jones"  herself  by  stealth,  hiding  the 
book  in  her  reticule  when  her  mother 
appeared.  In  her  day  one  read  "Tom 
Jones"  after  one  had  outgrown  pan- 
talets; it  was  the  first  forbidden  fruit 
of  maturity.  She  talked  it  over  with 
bated  breath  among  her  girl  friends, 
but  not  even  her  husband  ever  knew  that 
she  had  read  the  proscribed  novel.  It 
was  not  so  interesting,  after  all!  It 
was  too  old-fashioned,  too  dull  and  real- 
istic. Tom  Jones,  as  a  character  had 
no  charms  for  her.  Lord  Byron  was  her 
ideal  of  a  man,  a  poet  and  a  lover — 
he  was  the  very  antithesis  of  Fielding's 
open-air  hero.  She,  languishing,  fainting, 
weeping,  bridling,  still  with  her  vapors 
and  her  poses  of  sorts,  she  was  for  some- 
thing more  romantic  and  poetical  than 
this  sturdy  commonplace !  Men  did  their 
love-making  so  much  better  in  her  day ! 
See  this  daguerreotype  of  her  first  lover 
— see  the  elf  locks  and  the  swirl  of  hair 
over  his  rolling  eye!  See  his  flowing 
collar!  There  was  a  man,  if  you  like! 
There  was  sentiment! 

Felinda's  great-grandmother,  a  lively 
old  lady  yet,  is,  after  all,  nearer  Felinda's 


heart  than  all  the  rest.  Great-grandma, 
in  1820,  was  not  so  unlike  this  sweet, 
little  innocently-wise  young  graduate  of 
Radcliffe  College.  Great-grandmother 
knew  the  world  in  her  time,  however, 
not  from  books,  but  from  life.  Tom 
Jones  was  nothing  but  the  typical  young 
man  of  her  day — she  knew  dozens  of 
him — flirted  with  them,  wrote  them 
letters,  defended  herself  gracefully  and 
without  anger  against  their  arts.  "Tom 
Jones"  was  still  read  openly,  still  dis- 
cussed by  the  men  and  women  of  her 
set,  yes,  by  her  father  and  mother,  with 
a  frankness  even  a  license  in  language 
and  sympathy  that  would  astound  even 
Felinda.  There  was  nothing  particu- 
larly shocking  in  the  revelations  of  the 
book — there  was  nothing  to  surprise  her, 
except  to  find  out  (which  of  course  she 
never  did,  till  Felinda  told  her)  that 
"Tom  Jones"  was  literature.  To  her, 
it  was  nothing  but  life.  She  marvels 
that  Felinda  and  her  young  man 
instructor  find  anything  in  it  to  analyze 
so  solemnly.  It  was  not  half  so  enter- 
taining as  Scott.  What  she  wanted  was 
to  get  away  from  e very-day  life — to  her, 
the  only  art  lay  in  the  historical 
novel,  in  sounding  phrase  and  tinkling 
metaphor. 

And  thus  Felinda  received  her  com- 
mentaries; she  learned  more  from  her 
parents  and  ancestors  than  from  the 
young  instructor  of  "English,  19."  She 
began  to  see,  in  a  dim  way,  that  the 
test  of  literature  is  not  hidden  in  the 
inspired  dicta  of  college  courses,  in 
academic  analyses,  but  in  the  human 
reaction,  in  the  "appeal"  a  book  makes. 
She  learned  from  these  familiars  to 
gauge  the  book's  universality  and  verity, 
and  when,  long  afterward,  she  reread 
"Tom  Jones,"  for  the  sheer  delight  of 
its  human  nature,  she  had  to  turn  to  her 
note-books,  her  themes  and  theses  to 
recall  what  that  wise  young  man  had  said. 
What  she  remembered  was  her  grand- 
mother's words,  and  her  great-grand- 
mother's. She  saw  "Tom  Jones"  sail 
down  through  the  century,  tossed  and 
crowded,  rejoicing  that  it  had  not  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  dead  sea  of 
literature ! 


The  Lion's  Lair 

Btf   Ai.BOTA    Bancroit: 

Alonw   tlie    ^ay    ntiobe    wall 
(Ipraiiiums   j^row    rank    and    tall; 
ATid    biitti'-rfljes    froiti    ^arly   hours, 
Drink  srailet  honpy  fn^m  the  flawers. 
lint  undernpjith   the  BCiirl(?t  hloom 
And  Ipading  through  thti checkered  gloom. 
Therp   winds  a   tiny   puth   to   where 
The  lion  has  his  lonely   lair. 
The   limi   rrniirhes   still    and   hears — - 
The   summer   sounds   within  his  ears: 
He   henrs  a    thouBaod   hees   ahum ; 
He  smells  the  crushed  geranium ; 
And  sees  the  sunbeiiufa  yellow  glare 
Adviiuc;e  beyond   hiM   lonely  lair. 
And   when  it'^  dark,  Fm  bold  to  say, 
He'll  go  iiroaring  down  the  way, 
Ami  stnlk  and  crouch  and  leap  and  kill 
And  switch  his  tail  along  the  hill, 
j    kpow;     for   I'm   the  lion  there, 
Crouched   deep   within   the  lion's   lair. 


mi^'i:   ' 


♦  LPMfc 


The  iivc  oakft  have  been  fH'eaerved,  even  iehtn  In  tht   waif 


About  Oneonta 


fhf   WlLLlAil    R    St  A  ATS 
Plmtfturaphfi  hft  C,  J.  Cramlali  it  Co. 


ONEONTA  PARK  is  in  the  heart  of 
California's  winter  home  region. 
Off  to  the  northward  rise  tht*  lofty 
Sierra  Madre,  the  clear  outline  of  their 
rugged  peaks  showing  grim  and  gray 
against  the  limitless  blue,  or  veiled  with 
a  soft  purpling  haze  which  sunset  turns 
to  crimson;  now  hooded  with  white  and 
nebulous  vapor,  again  crowned  with  a 
sprinkling  of  still  whiter  snow ;  faithful, 
friend  I V  warders,  changing  Itourly  with 
lights  and  shadows,  but  ever  majestic,  an 
eternal  joy.  To  their  very  bas^?  run  tfie 
foothills,  verdant  lu  winter  until  spring 
transforms  thenn  into  hills  of  gold,  blaz- 
ing with  poppy  bloom.  About  them  lies 
the  fertile  vnUey*  fragrant  with  orange 
blos.^oms  and  jasmine  flowers.  To  the 
eastward    and     westward    sweep    great 


stretches  of  vineyard  and  groves  of 
olive  and  walnut,  and  here  ranch-houses 
and  vine-clad  homes  are  scattered. 
Nearer  still  are  miles  of  broad,  paved 
streets  and  avenues,  shaded  and  well 
kept,  lined  with  palatial  re?^idenee^;  here 
are  parks  and  public  buildings,  great 
hotels  among  whieli  the  Raymond  looms 
up  in  magnificent  perspective,  gardens 
and  beauty  spots,  which  go  to  make  up 
Pasadena — tlie  city  of  homes  of  many 
multi-millionaires. 

To  the  south  the  eye  rests  upon  an 
undulating  eountrVj  cleft  by  picturesque 
aiToyo  and  canyon,  falling  several  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  fast-growing  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  On  and  on  sweeps  the  eye 
to  that  faint  Hup  on  tlie  distant  horizon 
which   is   the   broad    Pacific,   and   there 
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it  faintly  discerns  pliantom  sliips  float- 
ing upon  the  placid  bosom  of  the  s<^a 
twenty  miles  away. 

r»etwe<'n  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena 
lie>  (.)neonta,  cut  in  twain  hy  the  short- 
line  electric  road,  running  north  and 
south.  Jn  ten  minutes  one  is  whirled 
hen*  from  the  center  of  Pasadena,  or, 
in  twenty  minutes  from  the  hustle  ot* 
Los  Angeles.  Again  it  is  bisected  east 
and  west  by  other  lines  carrying  one 
away  to  suburl)an  handets  through 
picturcscjuc    country. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  these  acres  lie  dotted 
with  great  live  oaks  which  add  not  only 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  but  actual 
value  to  the  land.  In  their  grateful 
shade,  with  eyes  delighted  hy  the  pan- 
orama of  l)eauty  spread  out  upon  every 
side,  intoxicated  l)y  the  spicy  odors 
wafted  from  adjacent  arroyos,  invigor- 
ated with  the  salty  savor  borne  in 
by  soft  brc(»z<.'s  from  the  sea — ont» 
perceives  the  aptness  of  the  name 
selected  —  Oneonta  —  **  resting     place." 


Years  ago,  when  these  sheltering  live 
oaks  were  scarcely  aeoms,  across  the 
great  breadth  of  continent  in  New  York 
state,  ^[ohawk  Indians  found  refreshing 
rest  under  the  leafy  canopies  furnished 
by  other  oaks  upon  the  l)anks  of  the  fair 
Unadilla.  That  spot,  with  its  bubbling 
spring,  they  called,  in  their  own  musical 
language,  Oneonta — resting  place.  That 
shady  glade,  which  the  Mohawks  knew, 
is  today  a  bustling,  flourishing  city  of 
many  inhabitants. 

Nature  has  made  this  spot  beautiful, 
man  has  preserved  it — not  for  a  city^s 
center,  but  for  a  site  for  homes.  This 
corner  of  California  has  been  reserved 
not  for  the  residen(H?s  of  millionaires — 
though  well  may  they  envy  those  whose 
|K)rtion  it  is  to  dwell  here — hut  for  the 
well-to-do  who  aspire  to  what  is  artistic, 
and  who  a])i)reciate  the  opportunities 
here  aiforded  for  home-building.  Only 
such  restrictions  will  1^  placed  upon 
home-builders  as  those  which  will  make 
ejuh  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  and 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  all.     Alreadv 
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there  are  miles  of  streets  and  avenues 
iipoa  the  tract  so  thoroughly  treated  with 
oil  and  white  saod  that  a  hard,  durable 
surface,  similar  to  asphalt,  has  been 
obtained;  cement  and  cobble-stone  have 
gone  into  the  making  of  miles  of  curbs 
and  gutters. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  home  at 

Oneoutn,  aside  from  the  natural  beauties 

'  of  the  place,  la  it^  accessibility.     With 

all  the  charm  of  suburban,  eountry  liv* 

ing  it  combines  the  eonvenienees  afforded 

the  city  resident.     For  business,  church 

or  b<:hool,  or  theater,  only  a  few  minutes' 

ride    is    necessary    in    either    direetion. 

'  Palermo  avenue,  through  which  the  cars 

I  go  from  Los  Angeles  to  Pasadena,  runs 

north  and  south  through  the  tract,  and  is 

set  out  with  beautiful  trees.  The  live  oaks 

have    everywhere    been    preserved,    even 

when   in    the   way   of   public  highways 

and  sidewalks,  these  beautiful  old  land- 

marks  have  been  graded  around  and  left 

to  beautify  the  landscape.     An  a^^enue 

for     driving     or     automobiling     winds 

through  Oneonta  among  the  oaks,  and 

1  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  possibly 

[a    few    months,    when    this    park    will 


be  crowned  with  homes.  The  entire 
route  of  this  short  line  opened  so 
recently  by  H.  E.  Huntington,  is  build- 
ing up  with  a  rapidity  which  is  little 
short  of  marvelous.  It  is  predicted  that 
from  Pasadena  to  Los  Angeles  will  be 
a  solid  phalanx  of  houses  A\ithin  a  few 
years. 

It  takes  little  prevision  to  see  thia 
hamlet  of  beautiful  homes;  under  the 
shadows  of  the  wide-spreading  oaks  soon 
tiiere  will  be  the  low  East  Indian  bunga- 
low; on  some  elevated  knoll  the  Swiss 
clialet;  where  the  oleander  and  the  mag- 
nolia bloom  quaint  adobes  will  rear 
their  walls;  gardens  shall  blossom  here 
rioting  with  rose  and  passion  flower; 
beauty  shall  prevail  and  this  favored 
quarter  of  the  world's  garden  spot  shall 
rival  any  of  the  many  choice  residence 
sections  of  California. 

The  position  of  the  land,  the  prox- 
imity to  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena 
make  this  an  incomptirable  spot  It  is 
patent  that  hundreds  of  homeaeekers  will 
be  eager  to  seize  upon  this  opportunity 
of  finding  sfuch  a  resting  place  from  the 
turmoil  and  stress  of  business  life. 


The  Nest  by  the  Sea 


By  Jo  I IX  Bruce  MacCallum 


IN  San  Diego  county,  California,  there 
is  a  little  village  called  El  Nido — the 
nest.  On  the  map  it  is  named  other- 
wise, but  to  me  it  is  always  El  Xido; 
for  like  the  nest  of  a  sea-gull,  it  is  built 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliiTs,  and  the  waves 
roll  and  crash  against  the  rocks  beneath 
it  all  day  and  through  the  night.  It 
is  never  quiet  there,  for  on  the  calmest 
days  the  surf  still  comes  pounding  over 
the  crags  to  break  against  the  solid  rock 
a  hundred  feet  below  the  village.  At 
one  place  where  the  cliffs  are  not  so 
sheer,  the  houses  have  crept  timidly 
down  almost  to  the  water's  edge.  And 
against  the  windows  of  these  houses  the 
spray,  on  a  stormy  night,  drifts  like  fine 
rain.  They  say  that  those  who  live 
there  sometimes  awake  in  the  night,  and 
are  afraid:  for  their  dreams  are  filled 
with  the  terror  of  the  sea.  Most  of 
the  people  of  the  village  have  built  their 
homes  on  the  top  of  the  cliff;  and  there 
one  finds  a  straggling  row  of  cottages. 
At  each  end  the  single  wide  street  ends 
vaguely  in  the  gray  sagebrush  of  the 
plain  which  rolls  back  like  a  frozen  sea 
to  the  hills  in  the  distance.  Here, 
beside  one  another,  there  are  two  worlds ; 
the  cliffs  with  the  salt  spray  and  the 
roar  of  the  sea,  and  just  l^eyond  them  the 
plains  with  their  endless  brush  and  their 
dusty  sunshine.  Between  these  worlds 
lies  El  Nido,  like  the  sea-gull's  nest 
between  the  sea  and  the  sky. 

The  ordinary  tourist  comes  seldom  to 
the  village;  and  when  he  does,  it  is  with 
an  air  of  expecting  little.  He  comes 
by  a  train  which  makes  no  pretensions, 
one  of  the  queer  little  side-lines  that 
wander  off  to  interesting  places;  and 
he  passes  through  fields  which  promise 
him  nothing,  lie  alights  at  the  little 
station  with  the  tang  of  the  sea  in  his 
nostrils,  and  he  straightens  up  with  a 
full  breath  of  the  salt  air.  Scattered 
palm  trees  in  the  village  give  a  certain 


vague  sense  of  comfort,  but  he  turns 
always  to  the  roar  of  tlie  surf,  and  stands 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  watch.  With 
the  surge  of  the  waves  in  his  ears,  he 
climbs  down  the  steep  side  of  the  rock 
and  stands  on  the  gray  stone  shelves 
that  barely  escape  the  water  of  high  tide. 
There  is  a  strange  fascination  for  him 
in  the  swirling  currents  that  follow  the 
retreating  breakers;  there  is  a  new  sense 
of  terror  and  delight  in  the  crash  of  the 
waves  at  his  feet.  Already  the  witchery 
of  the  place  has  seized  him.  He  finds 
a  shelving  rock  dryer  than  the  rest  and 
sits  with  his  chin  in  his  hands,  looking 
and  listening,  with  all  the  music  of  the 
sea  sinking  into  his  dreams. 

No  one  knows  why  he  stays  at  El 
Nido;  no  one  can  tell  you  why  he  post- 
pones his  departure  from  day  to  day. 
IV^rhaps  the  sea  could  tell,  but  the  sea 
hides  well  its  secrets.  Sometimes  the 
fog  comes  in,  cold  and  damp,  like  a  great 
ghost  arisen  from  the  sea.  You  see  it 
rolling  toward  the  shore  like  a  live  thing, 
reaching  out  with  great,  trembling  arms, 
stretching  out  long,  vague  fingers,  until 
you  feel  it  touch  your  face.  It  wraps  you 
about,  and  its  cold  breath  sends  you 
shivering  to  your  fireside.  Then  you  say 
to  yourself  that  you  will  go  away,  back 
to  your  work,  or  on  to  some  warmer 
place.  But  the  next  morning  the  sun 
shines  hot  overhead,  the  fog  is  gone,  and 
the  rocks  and  sand  are  dry  and  warm. 
The  leaves  of  the  palm-trees  move  lazily 
in  the  sunshine ;  the  hills  stand  out  clear 
against  the  blue  sky;  the  waves  are  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  and — you  stay. 

If  you  are  an  invalid,  and  the  cold 
lands  of  the  east  and  north  have  cast 
you  out  and  sent  you  drifting  westward 
and  southward,  you  may  creep  like  a 
tired  bird  into  the  nest,  and  in  the  warm 
sunshine  li.-ten  to  the  unending  song  of 
the  sea.  Perhaps  in  its  various  tones  may 
be  interweaved  even  the  voices  of  some 
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iJntjJ  MttiHf  HhiirtH   ititit    hut  lilt   t»»:*tyti    flu    trutr*'  ni    htijh    Hd* 


that  I  Lave  k^en  lot't  lifhind.  Meinories 
jitir  easily  in  i\w  t^hiftin^f  tones  of  the 
sett  music;  and,  hnlf  dr^nunin^,  you  may 
make  what  MHig  you  will  If  the  tyran- 
nies of  love  and  medical  Beience  have 
ordered  you  sontli,  you  may  find  El 
Nido  a  nest  warme<l  hy  the  sun  and 
|>erehud  in  the  iiafe  holi(»w  of  the  cliff, 
where  you  may  eat^t  aside  for  a  time 
tin*  wearine^js  of  tlto  world. 

If  you  look  down  from  the  water's 
ed^e  at  a  pool  wlu^ro  the  wavet;  do  not 
eome,  yon  see  gold  fi.sh  moving  here  and 
there.  Sometimes  you  eateh  only  the 
gleam  of  red  and  gold  ae  tliey  scatter 
in  eon  fusion  to  escape  t^onie  great  fish 
which  swirlft  in  among  them  with  sinis- 
ter f>ur poire.  You  see  strange  shell- 
covered  creatures  fastened  to  the  rocks. 
You  ^e,  perhaps,  a  crab  cret^-ping  awk- 
wardly sidew^ays  just  under  the  water; 
you  rouhl  easily  touch  it,  but  vou  wait 
an«l  watch  its  beady  bright  eyes,  and  its 
queer  jointed  legs.  Siiddenly  it  dis- 
appears in  a  crevice  of  the  rock,  and  very 


doubtfully  you  roll  up  your  gleeves  and 
feel  for  it.  You  pull  your  hand  out 
in  a  sort  of  brief  panic,  suddenly  won- 
dering what  other  live  things  might  he 
hidden  there. 

At  low  tide  tlie  sea  shrinks  away  and 
leaves  a  new  world  clinging  to  the  ooze- 
covered  rocks — a  world  of  soft,  tremb- 
ling creatures  strangt*  to  the  eye  and 
stranger  to  the  touch.  There  is  left 
stranded,  as  it  were,  the  whole  great 
world  that  lives  alwayin  in  the  swing 
and  the  swirl  of  the  undercurrents. 
Unfamiliar  creatures  these  are,  strangely 
adapted  to  their  surroundings,  so  differ- 
ent often  from  thost^  animals  which  you 
know,  that  you  can  imagine  a  Caliban 
to  say  that  the  things  on  the  earth  Goil 
made,  but  these  came  otherwise. 

Sometimes  there  aj^pars  a  little  band 
of  seals  leaping  and  playing  in  the  sun- 
shine, or  a  school  of  porpoises,  or  one 
or  two  jewfish.  There  is  such  evident 
joy  in  their  movements,  such  easy  con- 
trol, such  pure  delight  in  life,  that  then* 
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comes  to  you  a  certain  sense  of  envy. 
After  all,  you  can  only  look  on  at  this 
marine  world;  the  delightful  lack  of 
responsibility  which  these  deep-sea 
creatures  seem  to  possess  is  a  thing  apart 
from  your  life;  you  are  merely  a  specta- 
tor from  the  dry  land ;  you  are  a  prisoner 
in  the  air,  just  as  they  are  prisoners  in 
the  water.  But  the  envy  is  shortlived, 
and  in  the  end  you  shiver  at  the  thought 
of  life  as  it  must  be  in  the  darkness  and 
silence  of  those  swirling  currents  of  the 
deep-sea  levels.  There  is  something 
grand  and  heroic  in  the  existence  of  life 
amid  such  gigantic  movements  and 
forces;  but  the  vagueness  and  horror  of 
it  are  irresistible. 

Even  in  the  peace  and  (piiet  of  El 
Nido  there  comes,  too,  the  terror  of  the 
sea.  A  storm  that  has  gathered  strength 
from  the  limitless  sweep  of  the  Pacific 
strikes  the  sheer  walls  with  terrible 
force,  shaking  them  to  their  foundations. 


Above  the  roar  of  the  wind  there  cornea^ 
too,  the  deeper  thunder  which  the  waves  j 
make  as  they  crash  into  the  caves  and-^ 
hollows  of  the  shore.     The  whole  grea^/ 
anger  and  force  of  the  sea  may  fall  upoi- " 
the  rocks,  but  after  the  storm  is  over  Bl  • 
Xido  will  still  lie  quietly  smiling  in  the  ' 
sunshine.     One  remembers  it  always  as 
a  sunlit,  peaceful  place,  where  the  waves 
are   large  only  to  make  the  sea  more 
l)eautiful,  and  where  the  wind  blows  only 
to  bring  the  cool  sea  air.     And  to  you 
who  have  come   to  love  its  rocks  and 
waves,  there  will  always  be  the  desire 
to  return.     Sometime  when  the  world 
weariness  is  more  than  you  can  bear^ 
when  life  seems  a  complex  thing,  you 
will  drift  back  again  out  of  the  great 
world  to  El  Nido,  to  listen  to  the  sea, 
to  wonder  at  the  strange  beings  it  har- 
bors, and  to  fmd  rest  in  that  sunlit  spot 
which  lies  like  the  sea-gulFs  nest  between 
the  skv  and  the  sea. 


California's  Hills 


By  Mabel  E.  Yost 

Does  the  stranger  look  on  our  old  brown  hills 
And  find  them  parched  and  homely  and  sear? 
Does  he  wonder  that  here  in  a  land  so  blessed 
Such  blight  should  come  to  mar  our  year? 

The  Emerald  Isle  through  a  mist  of  tears. 
Laughs  gayly  back  in  a  burst  of  green; 
Old  France  is  young  in  her  rain-kissed  fields 
With  a  robe  all  rich  and  gay  of  sheen ; 

Soft  Italy  stretches  her  fresh  young  life 
About  old  Home's  gray  loneliness: 
Are  we  of  the  sisters  the  only  one 
To  bear  the  curse  of  homeliness? 

Ah,  stranger,  no, — not  for  all  her  gifts. 
Would  we  have  Dame  Nature  change  this  boon. 
We  love  too  well  those  tawny  robes- 
That  winter  will  change  to  gay  so  soon. 

A  master-hand  alone  could  dare 
Stretch  those  dun  lines  against  the  blue; 
And  if  you'll  look  with  heart  as  well, 
You^ll  learn  with  us  to  love  them  too. 


^^^^^b^  '^  Jf 
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Where  the  Trout  Leaps  Quickest 


By    W.    B,    KOLLMYER 


Itlustratcfl  from  pniniinga  hy  Xeltie  Hurrt^U  Scait 


OF  all  streams  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia the  McClond  river  undoubt- 
edlv  is  owe  of  the  most  interesting. 
To  it  the  Sacramento  river,  wliich  it 
practically  parallels,  owes  much  of  its 
volume,  and  probably  its  purest  sup- 
ply of  water,  for  it  flows  through  a 
territory  generously  watered  and  densely 
wooded*  Heretofore  it  has  been  best 
known  to  the  angling  public,  but  now 
that  the  tremendous  power  whicli  this 
turbulent  stream  is  capable  of  producing 
has  been  appreciated,  an  attempt  'to 
bridle  its  flow  hes  been  made  by  several 
enterprising  organizations^  and  in  the 
near  future  the  MeCloud  will  take 
it*  place  among  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  state  as  a  producer  of  enormous 
water  power. 


The  McCloud  rises  w^ithin  the  very 
shadow  of  Mount  Shasta,  and  in  its 
eighty  miles  of  flow  to  its  conflux  with 
the  Pitt  river,  at  a  point  not  far  distant 
from  the  entrance  of  the  latter  into  the 
Sacramento,  its  riotous  waters  pass 
through  a  varied  and  exceedingly  rugged 
and  interesting  country.  Its  northern 
lianks  cut  through  a  pine  forest  which, 
until  recently,  has  been  practically 
untouched  by  the  ax,  while  its  southern 
t)anks  are  graced  by  majestic  specimens 
of  the  bbiek  oak.  It  is  an  extremely 
tortuous  stream,  and  in  this  fact  lies 
much  of  its  scenic  beauty. 

From  the  hatchery  located  but  a 
couple  of  miles  from  its  outlet,  Indian 
trails  follow  the  banks  on  either  side 
practically  to  its  source;    and  as  these 
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traib  an*  I  lie  liighwavfi  of  the  many  red 
men  inlialiiting  thi^  flii^tritt,  tliev  are 
well  worn  and  eai^y  to  iraveL  No  matter 
wliore  one  wanders  in  the  neighborliood, 
the  river  never  for  a  moment  is  lost  to 
him;  it  is  the  all  pervading  spirit  of 
the  place. 

Unlike  manv  large  rivers  whose  water^i 
How  with  the  rapidity  of  the  McClrmti, 
its  waters  are  [Hire  and  clear;  ami  from 
many  points  of  vantage  the  lw:>ttoni  of 
the  channel  enii  readily  he  s<^en.  Kaeh 
turn  in  the  river  displays  a  varying  eon- 
dition  of  the  wat^^r:  a  placid  stretch, 
with  its  un milled  snrfaoe  reflecting  the 
foliage  swaying  upon  it^  hordiM^s  and 
the  colors  of  the  lirmanicnt»  sudilenly  is 
transformed  into  seething,  whit«'*capped 
ntpids,  wfucli  tn  turn  give  way  to  tran- 
quil waters.  To  dwell,  even  a  short  while, 
hy  hucli  a  river,  is  indeed  to  comniiine 
w4th  nature  in  her  wildest  mood,  tc 


T^na^tli   «t   tilt*   lore  and   the  pride  of  miin. 
At  the  *^o[»]jist   si'huoh  and  itit*  Iciiiited  elmn. 

No  true  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton  can 
fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Mct'lond  with- 


out feeling  that  here  is  an  angler*s 
paradise;  although,  as  the  currents  are 
variable,  a  knowledge  of  them  is  essential 
to  eomijlete  success  in  fishing-.  The 
trout  found  here  are  of  the  usual  Cali- 
fornian  varieties,  the  rainhow  predom- 
inating, and  in  these  icy  w^aters  attaining 
perfect iftn.  11ie  Dolly  Vanlen,  to^i,  com- 
mands attention,  hut  as  it  is  the  legiti- 
mate prey  of  the  hait-thrower,  and  is 
seldom  lured  to  tlie  artificial  fly,  its 
reputation  for  gameness  with  the  average 
nngler  is  small.  However,  it  is  wortliY 
of  pursuit,  and,  providing  it  be  well 
ho^»ked  f)n  superior  tackle,  and  with  an 
experienced  Iiand  in  control,  may  l>e 
brought  to  creel.  While  the  process  lastii 
it  will  he  exciting  (day,  for  upon  the 
first  prick  of  the  hook  the  Dolly  Vank»n 
will  dash  into  the  wildest  water  at  hand, 
and  tlie  reel  is  the  angler's  only  saliva- 
tion. For  a  while  the  tish  will  sulk, 
confident  in  its  weight  and  the  added 
strain  produced  by  the  swift  water,  only 
to  dash  away  again  until  checked  by  the 
reel.     But   its   sallies   will   become    less 
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mid  lo;^s  impehioiifi,  until  fiiiully  the 
mcKhes  of  the  landing  net  im|jri!ii*>n  it* 
To  the  angler  however,  whose  chief 
delight  is  in  the  art  with  whieh  his 
fly  is  east,  the  rainbow  yit*Ids  the  greater 
eharm.  Ik*  is  a  wary  tish,  and  with  the 
clear  waters  at  hand,  must  he  taken 
under  roncealnient — at  least,  the  lt<^st 
results  art?  thns  ahtained.  The  McCloiid 
is  not,  in  the  angler  s  parlance,  an  ''open 
stream. "^  Its  borders  are  lieavily  wooded, 
save  in  places  here  and  therts  and  con- 
s<^qnentlv  much  skill  must  be  exercistMj 
in  wiehting  the  rod,  for  but  few  short 
casts  are  productive  of  any  result. 
Notwithstanding  tliis  obstacle,  however, 
the  angler  finds  for  hinis^^^df  some  van- 
tage point  with  sntfieient  room  for 
manipulating  his  rod  and  tackle:  and 
thest*  o}M^n  spaces  are  regularly  visited 
by  thos<:'  acquainted  with  the  river,  leav- 
ing the  nowcfuner  to  break  his  way, 
which  lie  does  with  zeal  and  fretjuent 
success.  The  fish  most  zealnusly  s^iught 
either  is  the  one  lying  imnu^diately 
under  the  shelf  of  tlie  hank  or  din^ctly 


behind  H^nu-  raid-stream  houlder,  or  the 
one  breasting  the  rapid  flow  of  tlie 
stream  at  either  side  of  it;  ami  unless 
these  places  are  reached  witli  deftness 
of  east,  coupled  with  the  required 
delicacy  in  placing  the  fly,  the  antici- 
pated strike  is  seldom  reahzed. 

As  tlie  evening  hours  fall  the  fish  are 
feeding  near  the  surface,  and  then  may 
he  ex  fleeted  the  greatest  success.  At 
tins  time  nuist  of  the  large  fish 
are  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  or  at  tlie  conflux  of  some  incom- 
ing enx'k,  and  goTie  rally  upon  the 
edges  of  the  swiftest  current.  Each  cap- 
ture is  a  prize,  for  in  such  water  a 
rainbow  trout  siddom  is  less  than  one 
pound,  and  often  reaches  four  pounds 
in  weight,  and  much  larger  have  been 
ciiuglit,  making  the  fish  a  worthy  ant«ig- 
onist  when  jdtted  against  the  Hght  tackle 
aiifl  generiil  inevperience  of  the  would-he 
capton  In  breasting  the  stream  the 
power  of  the  trout  has  been  developed 
to  a  degree  unknown  bv  the  fishes  of 
less  swift   eiirrents;    and   this,  eoufded 
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with  the  extent  of  water  in  which  he 
may  run,  and  the  numerous  obstructions 
behind  which  he  may  dart,  makes  his 
gameness  of  a  type  which  tests  the 
angler's  skill  to  the  uttermost. 

A  rainbow  trout,  even  well  hooked,  is 
not  a  fish  landed,  for  he  is  a  n^sourceful 
fellow,  and  has  been  known  to  escape 
just  as  he  was  about  to  be  placed  in  the 
basket;  while  to  release  the  pressure  of 
the  tip  for  even  a  moment  in  the  play 
is  sulficient  excuse  for  his  escaping  in 
his  craftiest  fashion,  lie  is  most  grace- 
fully agile.  His  stealthy  rise  to  the 
fly,  as  one  peers  at  him  from  behind 
some  favoring  cover,  is  the  very  acme  of 
constant  motion,  and  his  subs(?quent 
impetuous  rush  down  stn^am  u])on  tak- 
ing the  ily  marks  him  in  his  moments  of 
malignant  activity.  A  hooked  rainbow 
displays  most  extraordinary  ingonuity 
in  his  endeavors  to  frrc  himself. 
If  a  large  fish,  he  will  exhibit  some 
of  the  sulking  habits  of  the  Dolly 
Varden,  and  will  dive  to  the  deepest 
pool  available,  there  to  ensconce  himself 
beneath  some  rocky  ledge  or  under  the 
protecting  limb  of  some  submerged  tree, 


and  remain,  until  by  the  exercise  of  the 
utmost  patience  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  angler,  he  is  forced  into  open  water 
to  wage  battle  for  supremacy. 

The  old,  old  story  of  the  large  fish  that 
got  away  is  no  myth.  I'o  check  the 
rush  of  even  a  pound  fish  in  such  water 
as  we  here  have  to  work  in,  will  tax  the 
ingenuity  of  the  most  expert  angler,  and 
to  land  successfully  anything  larger 
requires  that  the  fish  be  practically  killed 
before  netting.  This  means  the  pitting 
of  one's  skill  against  the  fish's  cunning, 
and  one's  light  tackle  enters  into  the 
consideration.  Each  new  move  of  the 
worthy  antagonist  must  be  anticipated 
and  outwitted;  each  rush  down  stream 
checked ;  all  slack  line  reduced  as  he 
approaches  up  stream;  tip  pressure 
preserved,  so  that,  as,  with  magnificent 
puw(?r  and  grace,  he  breaches  the  water, 
no  opportunity  be  given  him  to  dislodge 
the  hook  with  his  tail;  and  last,  but  not 
least  the  cai)tive  properly  netted,  lest 
with  a  Inst  mighty  effort  he  gain  his 
freedom  just  as  one  is  about  to  land 
him.  To  be  without  a  landing  net  is 
to  be  overwhelmingly  handicapped,  and 
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I  consequently  one  has  to  think  not  only 

[of  a  proper  place  to  work  his  fiy.  but  also 

fot  an  advantageous  position  from  which 

to  use  the  net.     The  ra iubow  engrosses 

ont^'s  full  attention  at  all  times. 

Ail   things  considered,   the   McCloud 

[yields  to  the  angler  an  opportunity  for 

I  the  fullest  indulgcnfe  in  the  art.    Wlien 

[one  realizes  that  such  a  fisherman's  para- 

idise  is   within   an    eighteen-hours*   trip 

from  Snn  Francisco,  most  of  which  time 

niay  be  parsed  at  night  in  the  comfort- 

lable    quarters    of    a    Pullmiin    sleeper; 

land  that  the  stream  in  its  lower  part 

lis  easily  accessible  from  either  Redding 

lor  Bard  Spur;    and  in  its  upper  part 

from  either  Sisson  or  McCloud;  it  is  not 


beyond  conjecture  that  tiuio  will  see  this 
fine  stream  preserved  for  practically 
its  entire  length  by  those  who  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  country  retreat,  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  upper  McCloud 
has  already  been  preserved,  notably  the 
Horseshoe  bend  territory;  and  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  sections  are  gradually 
coming  under  like  control.  However, 
there  are  miles  of  the  stream  to  which 
those  fond  of  angling  may  repair  with- 
out let  or  hiufl ranee;  it  is  a  remote 
possibility  that  the  time  ever  will  come 
when  the  lovers  of  nature — ^of  whom 
the  true  angler  is  one — will  he  denied 
access  to  the  waters  of  this  beautiful 
stream. 


Sierra's  Autumn  Days 

%  TiioitPE  Wesley  Weight 

When  summers  birds  their  last  sweet  songs  hafe  sung. 

And    fled   their  changeful    latitude; 
When  summer's  fiow^'re  upon  the  air  have  flung 

Their  last  incense;    and  when  the  wood 
All  blazoned  is  with  cloth-of-red-and-gold ; 

When  solemn  huslies  o'er  the  meadows  brood 
And  wreaths  of  haze  the  mountain-crests  enfold, 

I  turn  me  to  the  faded  leaves 
We  gathered  ere  the  first  of  snow, 

And  memory  conducts  mc  down 
The  paths  we  trod  so  long  ago. 


THE  BABY'S  HONEYMOON 


TllK  hahy  know  wrv  little  about 
travclintr  and  nothing  at  all  about 
wcddintrs.  in  his  Aunt  Xan\s 
ro(Mn  and  in  the  sew in^^- room  tlnTc  wen' 
piles  of  flulTv  whiteness  and  bhnMiess, 
aiul  niirht  and  day  then*  was  a  whirrin<r 
of  sewin<i:-maeiiines  as  the  piles  *rn*w 
hi^lier  and  higher.  Finally  the  white- 
n«'ss  and  the  blueness  was  all  cleared 
away,  but  as  soon  as  this  was  done  tho 
^irls  of  the  neighborhood  eanie  trooping 
in.  Mary  T^ne,  I>ms  and  Dora  Colenmn, 
Katherine  Pitt  and  Cousin  Annie,  tlu^ir 
arms  full  of  fragrant  jdnkness  and 
whiteness,  and  almost  before  the  baby 
eould  blink,  the  big  Carter  house  was 
twined  and  garlanded  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  the  loveliest  ros<»s  in  s<juthern 
Oregon. 

And  the  next  morning  Aunt  Xan,  the 
youngest,  prettiest,  swe<»t<»st  and  (h^arest 
of  Baby  1Vd's  aunties,  went  to  church, 
wearing  a  soft  white  gown  and  carrying 
a  great  bouciuet  of  white  roses. 

Nan's  suit-casi'  stood  in  her  room, 
packed  and  ready  for  a  journey,  and 
when  she  came  back  to  change  the  whit<» 
gown  for  a  dark  one  the  baby  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  thumping  the  leather 
object  doubtfully  with  his  s(d*t  knuckles. 
As  ho  looked  nj)  at  Xan  his  brown  eyes 
were  very  solemn  and  his  dimple(l  cjiin 
(juivered  a>  if  he  w<'re  going  to  cry. 

**Xan — cars?''   he    in(juired. 

"Yes,  Nan  cars,"  n'spomU'd  Xan 
bravely,  the  Nan  who  had  played  with 
little  T(m],  had  taken  care  of  him  and 
fairly   worshijH»d    him    since   ho   was   a 
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Draicinya  bp  the  author 

day  old.  If  she  wont  south  for  tliroe 
weeks  who  could  look  after  Tod  as  she 
had  done?  She  thought  with  a  shudder 
of  th(^  (b'cp  ohl  boanl-covorod  well  in 
the  orchard.  What  if  some  day  while 
she  was  ab^'^'nt  somi»  one  should  leave 
the  orchard  gate  open  so  that  baby  could 
slip  through.  And  a  big  sob  came  in 
her  throat  as  she  renuMnbered  the  prom- 
iM*  she  had  made  to  her  sweet,  dead 
sister,  "always  to  take  care  of  little  Ted." 

"Oh,  Baby;  I  can't  leave  you,"  she 
said,  holding  him  close. 

Then  in  came  the  Coleman  girls  and 
Annie,  bent  ou  making  her  got  ready  in 
time  to  catch  the  San  Francisco  train. 

"You  know  you  always  wore  the 
slowest  girl  in  Jackson  county,"  sai«l 
Anni<',  *'s()  I  think  it's  my  duty  to  see 
that  you  don't  miss  this  train.'" 

But  for  Nan's  physical  slowness  she 
made  full  atonem(»nt  in  her  mental 
alertness,  and  while  Annie  and  the  other 
girl<  were  helping  her  dress,  she  was 
swiftly  concocting  a  scheme,  which,  if 
she  had  known,  would  have  made  Annie's 
conservative  hair  stand  on  end. 

"Why  can't  I  just  take  that  hahy 
along?"  she  thought.  "Mother  really 
isn't  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  liim, 
and  (Jordon  thinks  as  much  of  him  as 
I  do.  T  can  get  him  a  swell  little  new 
wardrobe  in  San  Francisco,  and  I'll 
leave  a  note  on  mother's  desk  to  explain." 

(tordon  had  a  horror  of  wedding  jokes, 
X'an  knew,  at  Ic^ast  a  horror  of  having 
them  api)lied  to  hims^df,  aiul  as  a  further 
argument  for  taking  Ted  to  California, 
she  reflected  that  she  and  Gordon  could 
make  their  fidlow  travelers  think  that 
the  baby  was  their  own,  and  that  they 
were  ancient  married  people. 

She  n'ached  for  the  baby  and  gave  him 
anotln'r  vigorous  hug. 

"Nobody'll  know  it's  our  wedding 
journey,'"  she  said  gleefully,  her  voice 
mufiled  in  little  Tod's  nainsook. 
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*^\Vliy,  dear?  Beciiu&e  you  and  iior- 
dou  look  m  My-    as^kfd  Dom  Colt^riiaiu 

"Of  coiu-^/'  an^wiTL'd  Xan. 

Wlren  Nan  was  ready  to  start  ^he  said  : 
"Now,  girls,  you  go  down  stairs  and  toll 
evorybody  FH  he  there  pre^c-ntly;  Vn\ 
going  uvcr  to  sav  gooil^live  to  (i  rand  nisi 
Ik-nt/^ 

Behind  a  elnnip  of  shrubbery  near  the 
liouse  there  \\a^  a  gap  in  the  fence, 
through  wliieh  Nan  had  Mipjjed  on 
neighborly  errand^;  sinee  she  was  a  small 
girl  with  a  curly,  sunburnt 
braid  and  a  blue  stinbonnrt. 
This  morning  the  {)!iehei»ird>, 
chattering  in  the  syringa 
thieket,  saw  a  rosy,  panting 
young  woman  in  a  blue  trav- 
eling dret*^  s<'raml)h'  throiigli 
the  hole  carrying  a  ro-iy, 
tunildetl  baby. 

Every  une  who  was  nut  in 
her  own  home  she  knt^w  would 
he  at  a  front  window  watch- 
ing for  her  to  go  by  on  the 
way  to  the  station,  which  was 
just  around  the  corner  of 
the  village  stivet.  Jr^he  sped 
through  Uramlma  Bent's  neat 
lettuce  \mh  and  out  at  h^r 
side  gate  quite  unoliservtHJ. 
and  reached  the  station  and 
the  waiting  triiin. 

The  porter  of  !he  I'nllruan 
was  standing  beside  tlie  car  n> 
Nan  came  u|k 

"Oh,  Joe/'  s^iid  Xan,  ^'Tni 
so  glad  it's  you.  Will  ynu 
take  the  haby  and  put  him 
in  the  stateroom  for  me?'* 

"1  will  sure.  Miss  Nan,*' 
responded  Joe,  acce|iting  lit* 
tie  Ted  from  lier  outstr«'t<h*^tI 
arms  as  readily  as  if  she  wrn- 
giving  him  a  raglan  to  brush, 

"Don't  tell  any  one  that  hr 
is  Baby  Sylvesten''  cautioneil 
Nan  breath h^s^ly.  as  she  turn- 
ed t o  go,  "an d  J oe ,  re n w m he i% 
Vm  Mrs,  Irwin  now." 

^'Babv — cars,'-  gurgled  lit- 
tle Ted  rapturously  as  he  rode 
on  Joe*s  shoulder  down  th** 
aide. 


As  Joe  iinlwked  the  stati^room  to 
deposit  the  baby  lie  muttered : 

"Mistah  Irwin  certainly  did  say  I 
wasn't  to  put  nothin'  in  here  for  nobody, 
hut  I  reckon  what  Miss  Nan  says  goes.'' 

On  her  way  hack  Nan  stopped  one 
instant  to  see  her  old  neighbor,  (irandnni 
hent,  who  sat  in  her  patient  armchair 
beside  a  front  window. 

"Bless  yon,  dearie,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"now  don't  von  wait  a  minute  or  vou'll 
he  l-ti'." 
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But  Nan  ran  quickly  home  and  even 
had  time  to  run  up  the  back  stairs  and 
get  her  roses,  to  throw  ''for  the  luckiest 
girl.'-' 

She  was  beginning  io  feel  uneasy  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  Gordon  would 
receive  her  exploit,  but  when  slie  told 
him  he  was  quite  as  elated  as  she  had 
been  when  she  first  thought  of  it. 

"By  Jove,  Nan,  you're  a  wonder,'' 
Gordon  said.  *'I  guess  there  won't  be 
much  room  for  comment  now,  as  I've 
looked  out  for  the  rice  and  the  signs 
on  the  bat't^age." 

The  train  was  rolling  swiftly  south- 
ward now.  Nan  sat  hugging  the  baby 
ecstatically  and  for  one  moment  she  and 
Gordon  faced  each  other  in  speechless 
thankfulness.  Each  knew  that  the  other 
was  thinking  of  the  horrid  experiences 
of  a  long  list  of  bridal  couples  whom 
they  had  known.  For  instance,  there 
was  Dr.  Brown  and  his  wife  whose 
trunks  had  arrived  at  the  Hotel  Portland 
with  inscriptions  in  black  paint  all  over 
them  informing  the  public  that  the 
owners  were  newly  married  and  had  two 
hearts  that  beat  as  one;  Gordon's  cous- 
ins, too,  the  Van  Dusens,  who  had  found 
their  stateroom  on  the  Columbia  deco- 
rated with  strings  of  red  cardboard 
hearts,  with  the  Gibson  drawing,  the 
"Eternal  (Question,"  glued  upon  the  outer 
panel  of  the  door.  And,  most  ghastly 
of  all,  there  was  the  story  of  the  newly 
married  people  in  Cleveland,  who  were 
set  upon  by  their  friends  and  hand- 
cuffed together  as  they  were  leaving  the 
station,  with  no  alternative  but  thus  to 
continue  the  journey,  as  the  key  to  the 
handcuffs  had  been  mailed  ahead. 

Everything  went  well  until  it  came 
time  for  dinner. 

"Now,  he'll  call  us  'Dordon'  and 
'Nan,'"  Gordon  said  helplessly,  "and 
what  will  we  do?" 

"Oh — why,  that's  easy,''  answererl 
Nan,  "just  say  that  he  said  it  because 
we  did,  and  that  we  thought  it  was 
cute." 

No  one  seemed  to  see  anything 
strange  about  it  excepting  one  old  lady 
who  told  Nan  severely  that  it  was  "ter- 
rible bad  for  a  child  to  bring  him  up 
that  wav." 


"YouTc  getting  along  with  him  all 
right  now,"  she  went  on,  'T)ut  if  he  don't 
learn  to  call  his  parents  proper  you 
won't  be  able  to  manage  him." 

Nan  was  one  of  the  most  friendly  and 
sociable  girls  in  the  world,  but  she 
decided  that  it  would  be  best  for  her  to 
keep  away  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
other  people  on  the  train,  as  her  natural 
truthfulness  might  reassert  itself  with 
disastrous  result. 

As  for  Gordon,  he  managed  quite  well, 
lying  cheerfully  and  unblushingly  when- 
ever any  one  asked  him  how  long  lie  had 
been  married,  and  taking  a  vast  delight 
in  the  comments  of  some  English  tour- 
ists, who  said  that  the  fellow  over  there 
with  the  pretty  wife  was  a  lucky  dog, 
and  in  hearing  Nan's  old  lady  say  that 
the  baby  was  the  very  image  of  his 
father. 

On  the  morning  of  arrival  in  San 
Francisco  Nan  said  farewell  to  her  fellow 
travelers  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  Ab 
they  left  the  ferry  they  met  an  Ore- 
gonian,  Tom  Blake,  of  whose  presence 
in  the  citv  thev  were  entirely  unaware. 

"This  IS  luck,''  said  Tom,  "I  just 
got  in  from  Honolulu.  I  never  expected 
I'd  meet  you.  Wanted  awfully  to  get 
home  in  time  for  the  wedding.  What 
on  earth  are  you  doing  with  Sylvester's 
youngster  ?" 

Nan  turned  red  and  couldn't  find  a 
word  to  say,  for  close  beside  them  were 
the  English  tourists,  looking  amused, 
and  the  awful  old  lady. 

"We  brought  him  for  his  health," 
said  Gordon,  briefly.  "Whew !  It's  rain- 
ing; never  knew  it  to  rain  here  in  May." 

As  they  stepped  outside  he  raised 
Nan's  umbrella,  and  over  them  both, 
and  over  their  innocent  wedding-joke 
protector,  causing  him  to  sputter  with 
surprise,  came  a  shower  of  rice.  And  as 
they  got  into  a  cab  to  go  up  town  they 
heard  an  elderly  voice  say: 

"T  knew  that  baby  didn't  belong  to 
those  jieople — anybody  could  see  by  the 
way  tlioy  acted  that  they  hadn't  been 
married  a  week.'' 

Half  an  hour  later  the  sun  shone 
bright  and  warm,  and  Nan,  standing 
l>eside  a  pleasant  window  whore  she 
could    see    the    busv    harbor    and    the 
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Alameda  hills  across  the  bay,  was  sure 
her  troubles  wen;*  over.  Tomorrow  they 
would  be  at  Del  Monte,  where  l^aby  eould 
play  in  a  lie  Id  of  gokhm  jmppiei^,  and  she 
iind  Gordon  eould  drive  aod  walk  for 
hoiiri^  and  days,  without  a  thought  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Presently  she  sat  dawn  to  look  over 
the  morning  papers.  Almost  the  first 
thin«:  she  saw  was  this,  in  flaring  head- 
lines: 

BABY  LOST  WHILE  RELATIVES  RKVEL, 
IXFAXT  SON  OF  TIIEODOUE  SVLVESTEU, 
TflK  OREGON  MINE-OWNER,  KIDNAPED 
ON  THE  WEDDING  DAY  OF  MISS  NAN 
CAHTER  AND  GORDON  IHWIN. 

In  horrified  amazement  Nan  read  the 
re^t.  The  nei^hl>orhood  had  i*een 
searched,  the  old  well  dragged — here 
ehe  hugged  the  baby  to  think  she  had 


him,  safe  and  warm  and  alive — and  now 
a  posse  was  scouring  the  county  to  find 
the  missing  child, 

Gordon  was  standing  beside  the  ele- 
vator w^aiting  to  come  up,  when  Nan 
confronted  him  with  her  hands  full  of 
the  crumpled  newspaper. 

"What  will  we  do?  Where  do  you 
suppose  my  note  went?^'  she  almost 
wailed. 

''We'll  sc^nd  them  a  telegram/'  said 
liordon  cheerfully,  "and,  my  dear  girl, 
didn't  it  ever  occur  t^o  you  that  if  you 
left  a  piece  of  paper  on  a  desk  beside 
an  open  wimlow  the  wind  might  blow 
it  aw^ay  and  l>e sides  Rover  might  eat 
it  up?'' 

And  this  is  the  t^degram  that  rtdieved 
the  anxiety  in  the  Oregon  hotis*ihold 
and  sent  a  messenger  to  recall  the  posse: 

*'Don^t  worry;   W'c've  got  the  baby/' 


OniwiniK  l»|r  Qv:at  Brjn 


Crossing   the  Ferry 

By  Madge  Morris 


The  tide  is  high,  and  the  gray  gulls  fly 

On  w^ide-spread  wings; — such  human  things, 

As  they  dive  and  light  and  flutter  and  fight — 

With  a  screak  in  the  throat — 
For  the  bread  and  things  the  small  boy  fliDgs 

From  the  deck  of  the  ferr}'-boat. 
Tlie  tide  is  strong,  and  the  human  throng 

Like  gulls  on  the  w^ater,  fed. 
With  a  screak  in  the  note  of  its  hungry  throat, 
Is  jostled  and  rushed  and  throttled  and  crushed, 

In  its  swarming  battle  for  bread. 


IX  soutliem  California,  where  tlie 
skies  are  bluo  nearly  three  huudnHl 
«n»l  sixty- live  flays  in  the  yeai%  nnd 
the  themiometrieal  nierenry  almost  fnr- 
gotfl  the  art  of  contracting  to  the  free:c- 
ing  point,  there  flourishei>  an  industry 
which  m  assoeiated  in  most  mindts  with 
the  wilds  of  Africa, — the  novel  indnf^try 
of  ostrich  farrninor. 

Captive  o*^triclle^  are  ofti*n  4*xhil»itod 
in  onr  cities,  and  always  have  a  place 
in  the  **  Mid  ways"  of  onr  expositions* 
while  a  few  farrai^  are  scattered  in  the 
soutbem  states,  but  In  California  the 
birds  reach  a  greater  degree  of  perf<H'tion 
t\mi\  elsewhere,  and  here  is  located  tlie 
original  fann  from  whieli  the  others 
in  America  have  sprung. 

About  ;^evpntepn  years  ago  the  fir^^t 
i-argo  of  live  ot>triel)es  was  hrtuight  to  this 
tnuntry  from  South  Africa,  Domiciled 
in  so  favorulde  a  locality  as  California, 
they  resumed  the  domestic  life  which 
had  bt*en  rmlely  internipted,  but.  after 
roaring  several  broods,  one  by  one  the 
foreign  birds  sickened  and  died:  '^^The 
long  voyage,''  the  management  said, 
'*and  the  ditferenee  in  climate."  Per- 
haps, but  to  an  observer  it  Btf*ems 
that  the  poor  wild  things  might  have 
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111  id  tliern  down  ami  died  from  ^he*^r 
weariness  of  living  conlinually  in  the 
public  eye,  homesick  for  th**  friendly 
desert  sand  whetv,  liiding  their  heads, 
they  could  fancy  themselves  unseen.  Or 
the  digest ion^ — I'ven  of  the  ostrich — may 
have  failed  when  its  organs,  accustomed 
to  grass  and  graitu  were  crammed  con- 
tinually with  emnges.  This  farm  is 
visited  annually  by  thousands  of  tour- 
ists, for  each  party  of  whom  the  birds 
must  be  fed ;  the  protruding  orange 
— swallowed  wholi.^ — as  it  makes  its  way 
under  the  loose  skin  dowTi  the  yard  or 
so  uf  neck,  is  one  of  the  nni*pie  feirtures 
of  cntertainmejit.  The  native  birds  seem 
to  have  cultivated  a  fourth  dimension  of 
sjiace  in  which  to  i^iinv  their  surplus, 
else  how  d(>  tliey  contrive  to  eat  all  that 
is  ottered  them  and  ask,  with  open 
mouths,  ffjr  more? 

To  those  having  nu-ntal  visions  of 
Amazon  plumes  and  thilTy  boas,  the 
ostrich  is,  on  first  sight,  a  distinct  disa^v 
pointnient.  A  large,  egg-shaped  body, 
covered  with  short  black  or  grayish- 
brown  feathers,  whose  ijuality  sets  at 
rest  all  doubts  as  to  tlie  genuineness  of 
^^^inntation"  ostrich  phnnage,  is  poisixl 
upon  long,  bare,  gray  legs;  a  flattened 
heail  surmounts  a  long  sinuous  neck, 
on  whieh  is  a  growth  of  scraggy  gray 
down. 

In  keej)ing  witli  its  ungainliness  is 
a  mincing  step,  amusingly  like  that  of 
an  aflfected  woman.  Perhaps  this  i&  rem- 
iniscent of  burning  sands,  the  des*^rt 
claiming  its  own  after  generations  of 
cajftivity.  At  meal  time,  when  grain 
is  fed,  it^  excitc^ment  h  often  evidenccil 
by  pirouettes  with  outsproail  wings 
which  are  almost  gi*acf*ful. 

On  the  wings  and  tail  grow  the  long, 
lx?autiful  feathers  for  which  the  ostrich 
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Plucking,  advertised,  never  fails  to  ilratc  an  interested  crowd 


is  valued,  those  of  the  female,  a  grayish 
tan,  of  the  male,  pure  white  and 
glossy  black,  the  wing  when  spread 
resembling  a  handsome  and  costly  fan. 
But  even  the  finest  feathers  do  not  reach 
the  ideal  of  perfection,  since  it  takes 
three  of  them  to  make  one  plume  for 
my  lady's  bonnet. 

At  night  mournful  sounds,  like  human 
groans,  issue  from  the  farm,  and  a  s}Tn- 
pathetic  soul  may  wonder  if  the  birds 
are  lamenting  the  vanity  of  womankind, 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  captivity; 
a  child  who  does  not  look  below  the  sur- 
face for  cause  and  effect  believes  them 
to  be  happily  asleep  and  snoring. 
Inquiry  reveals  that  this  noise,  called 
'Tbromming,"  indicates  neither  misery 
nor  somnolence,  but  is  the  means  pro- 
vided by  Nature  for  preventing  the 
approach  of  enemies. 

Very  different  from  their  uncouth 
parents  are  the  little  chicks.  With  heads 
and  necks  down-covered  and  prettily 
striped  in  tan  and  brown,  and  bodies 
like  fringy  little  fluff  balls,  they  reverse 
the  story  of  the  "Ugly  Duckling."  As 
soon  as  hatched  they  are  taken  from 
their  parents,  who  are  unsuccessful  in 
rearing  them.  Feeding  on  green  alfalfa 
they    grow    at    the    enormous    rate    of 


a  foot  a  month.  Their  average  height 
when  full  grown  is  seven  feet,  their 
weight  three  hundred  pounds.  When 
eight  months  old  they  pass  from  the 
primary  to  the  intermediate  department, 
mingling  in  the  large  paddock  with 
birds  of  various  ages.  They  swallow 
oranges  whole  now  and  have  their  feath- 
ers plucked  with  the  bravest. 

Plucking,  advertised,  never  fails  to 
draw  an  interested  crowd;  the  bird, 
blindfolded  by  a  stocking-like  bag 
slipped  over  its  head,  is  coaxed  into  a 
fence-corner ;  its  powerful  and  dangerous 
forward  kick  thus  disposed  of,  one  or  two 
men  hold  it,  while  another  pulls  out  the 
short  feathers  and  clips  off  the  long  ones 
which  would  not  come  out  painlessly; 
later  the  quills  are  shed.  As  it  is  claimed 
that  the  birds  object  to  this  process  only 
because  of  being  handled,  members  of 
humane  societies  may  wear  ostrich  plum- 
age without  a  qualm. 

During  the  fourth  year  they  choose 
their  mates  and,  emerging  from  obscur- 
ity, are  named  and  set  uj)  in  housekeep- 
ing, with  such  aristocratic  neighbors  as 
George  Washington,  William  McKinley, 
G rover  Cleveland,  Edward  VII,  Ijord 
Roberts,  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  their 
wives;     besides    the    lesser    celebrities 
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Jeffries,  Corbett.  and  Fitzsimmoni?, 
Tlieee  fiDO  names  fail  to  impress  their 
owners  with  a  sense  of  noblesse  oblige, 
William  McKiulov,  for  in&tance, — so 
nanieil  l>ecau&o  one  of  the  fine.st  birds 
on  the  farm — trampled  his  wife  to  death 
some  years  ago,  presumably  beeaiise  she 
would  look  over  the  tViu.e  at  (J  rover 
Cleveland. 

The  eocvelopedias  descril>e  the  ostrich 
as  polygamous;  in  this  counti-y.  how- 
ever, he  adopts  Ameriean  institutions 
and  chooses  but  one  wife.  A  shal- 
low hole  scooped  in  the  ground  seiTes  as 
a  nest,  where  every  alternate  day  an 
^gg  is  laid.  Such  an  eg^;  I  Half  a  yard 
round  the  longer  way  and  tipping  the 
cales  at  three  and  a  half  pounds!  A 
single  egg  would  be  a  breakfast  for  a 
large  family,  though  by  no  means  an 
economical  one.  From  twelve  to  eighteen 
eggs  are  laid,  then  the  forty-day  sitting 


begins,  in  which  the  male  assists; 
taking  his  shifts  at  night,  visitors 
seldom  see  him  engaged  in  this  feminine 
occupation.  Having  many  enemies  in 
their  wild  estate.  Nature  with  unerring 
foresight  has  decreed  that  the  hen  brood- 
ing by  day  should  match  the  sand,  while 
the  partner  who  takes  her  place  when 
the  shades  of  evening  are  drawn  is  the 
color  of  the  night. 

When  a  week  old  the  chicks  are  worth 
twenty-five  dollars  apiece,  and  a  pair  of 
four-year-old  ostriches,  6ve  hundred  dol- 
lars. This  is  no  wonder,  for  the  hen,  for- 
getting the  seasons  in  a  land  of  perpetual 
sunshine,  lays  all  the  year  round  instead 
of  twice  a  year  as  in  Africa.  Each  bird 
produces  every  nine  months  a  crop  of 
feathers  worth  about  thirty  dollars; 
while  the  tourists  who  pay  to  see  them, 
and  carry  off  their  expensive  plumage  as 
souvenirs,  form  the  largest  crop  of  all. 
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^^^H 

citade 

s  are  laid  in  hearts  of  men!                                                          ^^H 

The  Course  of  Empire 

Devoted  to  Facts  of  Material   Progress  in  the  West 


Roof  Gardens  in  California 

In  the  sonUiern  part  of  California  roof 
gardens  are  becoming;  features  of  all  the 
new  building*.  In  T^os  Angeles  they  have 
been  addtMi  to  a  few  buildings,  and  in  Hakers- 
iield  and  Fresno,  where  the  heat  in  summer  is 
intense,  the  roof  garden  is  now  eonsideretl 
an  indispensable  feature  of  the  tall  olfiee 
building  or  dwelling  house  in  the  hf'art  of 
town.  The  reeently  erected  building  of 
the  Stock  and  Oil  Exchange  in  Bakerslield 
is  an  example.  Its  roof  garden  reminds  the 
traveler   of   some   of   the    famous    resorts   of 


C.  A.  Nelson,  phuto 

NEW   STOCK  AND  OIL  EXCHANGE  BUILDINO,  BAKERS- 
FIELD,   CALIFORNIA,    WITH   ROOF   GARDEN 


this  kind  in  New  York.  It  covers  the  entire 
rf)of  of  tbe  four-story  building,  and  is  fenced 
in  by  jiotted  i)lants  with  a  string  of  electric 
lights  extending  completely  around  it.  This 
nM)f  garden  is  not,  however,  for  purposes  of 
a  vaudeville  nature,  as  are  those  of  New 
York.  The  public  baa  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  but  here  the  members  of  the  Exchange 
go  when  thev  wish  to  talk  in  coolness  and 
comfort.  There  are  tents  where  they  may 
retire  when  the  sun's  rays  become  too  pierc- 
ing. R.  CJ.  McDougall,  the  architect  of 
this  building,  designed  the  garden  and  others 
of  the  same  kind  for  other  buildings.  He 
consulted  famous  European  models  for  his 
roof  gardens,  and  they  have  evidently  sup- 
plied a  long- felt  want  in  the  hot  section  of 
our  state. 

In  Fresno  they  have  ap|M»aled  to  the  taste 
of  the  wealthy  residents,  and  >everal  of  the 
new  houses  tliere  have  roof  gardens.  The 
handsomest  and  most  picturesque  of  these 
is  the  garden  on  the  roof  of  Charles 
liCe's  house,  l^eautiful  {)alms  are  set  about 
on  the  roof,  and  hammocks  are  swung  from 
supports,  inviting  the  indolent  to  repose.  It 
is  quite  the  thing  to  serve  ice<l  drinks  and 
Russian  tea  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon 
to  one's  friends,  who  find  the  garden  in  the 
air  a  much  more  inviting  i)lace  to  visit  in 
than    a    close    drawing-room. 

Though  as  yet  the  roof  garden  has  not 
become  general  in  the  architecture  of  San 
Francisco  homes,  being  chiefly  a  part  of 
(he  houses  in  Chinatown,  there  are  a  few 
such  attachments  to  dwellings  in  other  parts 
of  the  city.  On  Clay  street,  near  Jones,  there 
is  a  house  that  was  built  in  ])ioneer  days, 
but  has  lately  been  remodeled  by  its  owner. 
A  roof  ganlen  is  a  feature  of  the  dwelling. 
As  yet  the  garden  is  only  a  modest  affair, 
but  over  its  wire  fence  vines  are  to  be  trained, 
and  its  potted  plants  are  to  be  augmented 
by   tall   palms.     A   huge   Japanese   umbrella 
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in  suH[j4?nde<l  from  wiivn  over  ii  Iminniot'k. 
There  iim  easy  rliair*  and  little  tables  svui- 
torfd  iilioiit.  On  the  roof  of  iIk?  Ikt  next 
dour  in  also  u  garden,  with  pliinls  and  c-nni- 
furliihk*    senta. 

Uy  rtnd  by,  wlien  hmil  bet-onu's  higlier 
pritt>d  in  Srtn  FranH.sen,  ilw  runf  g^iirdfn 
may  bf  part  of  every  bunio  thai  tun  n<nv 
allied  iU  garden  [dot  on  tcmt  firmn,  liut 
uveii  riinv  overybofiy  eannot  have  ti  ^rden 
iin  the  i^^roiinil  in  the  eniwded  di-striet.>§  of  tho 
city,  while  it  is  ea^^y  fur  everybody  t^>  hiive 
a  "^anh^n  tm  the  roof  of  his  bouse,  if  the 
loof  be  i!nl.  In  the  tir^^t  phiee  it  it*  well  to 
have  the  roof  double- boarded  and  made 
vvnter  lijjbt,  m\  that  no  tniplea^ant  '^treiitiii» 
may  soak  throu*^h  to  the  ri>omft  Win^iith. 
Then  have  the  plaee  fenred  in.  bijtyh  or  low. 
Jijjit  as  your  fa ney  dietates.  Train  na^tnr- 
tiuTUs,  niorninjs-^lorie*.  fuebs^iaH,  sweet  pea?*, 
or  jiorne  other  hardy  climber — [(erhaps!.  a  rose 
or  elentatis — lo  rover  the  fenei*.  When  it 
grow-*  hi^h  enough  the  vine  eau  be  trained 
over  a  trellis,  or  into  a  nahinil  arhf»r,  Itavo 
a  tent  or  n  .Tapanese  uml»rella  in  a  eorner 
of  the  ^rjirden,  and  an  thient^U  M-tlee  or 
efHieh.  then  a  hanunoek  or  two  eaii  be  added, 
and   a    tubouret  or   two, 

Prcjbatdy  the  t\uest  roof  jLrardens  on  a  larj^e 
settle  to  be  found  in  California  are  thtwe  in 
the  arebiteetaral  scheme  of  Mrs,  Piioel>e 
Hearst's  hacienda  lit  Pleaisanton.  These  are 
only  possible  t»f  imitation  if  ttie  imitator's 
inromt'  is  able  to  keen  paee  with  hif*  txi^ste. 
S  A  B  A  H     W 1 LIJ  A  M  SON . 


Largest  Or^raii  1b  the  World 

The  main  attraetion  in  t!ie  Festival  Hall 
at  St.  Loiiiw,  and  one  wortliy  of  the  nm;;ijiiifi 
eent  exfjosition  of  wbieh  it  forms  a  pari, 
\}^  its  g^rand  organ,  the  larf»;est  in  the  wtjrhl, 
\^hieh  wa?i  built  by  tlie  Art  Or/^m  Company 
of  J^os  AnjfeleH,  California.  Some  idea  of 
its  si/e  may  bc^  oUtainHl  when  it  is  learneU 
that  simply  to  bet  it  in  position  was  a 
niafier  of  three  months'  work,  anti  that 
twelve  lar»xe  furniture  ejirs  were  w-^vil  in  its 
transport  a  tiitn. 

Not  itnly  dcw^s  this  new  iiist rumen t  outrank 
in  8ize  the  <rre4it  orju^an  in  Sy<lTiey,  Australia, 
— vvhieh  heretofore  has  hehl  the  palm, — but 
in  tjnality  as  welL  bavinj^  many  new  features 
whieb  are  proteeted  by  patent  riwht**.  J I 
is  one  ihjn^  lo  have  a  lar^re  organ,  but  quite 
another  to  have  sueh  meehanisni  as  will  ^jfive 
the  be^t  conneetitui  between  the  keys  and 
fiipes.  The  s\iperiority  of  the  Los  Angeles 
organ  in  this  re^peet  ift  due  largely  to  the 
Fleming  pneumalie  valve  with  w'hieh  eaeh 
of  tlie  ten  thonsaiHl  and  fifty-nine  pipes  is 
]»rovided.  Another  innovalion  is  the  elee- 
triual  s  wit  eh  board  on  whieh  the  stop  eo)ii- 
binations  are  arran^red.  By  its  means  the 
stops  in  the  eonsoU\  or  keyboard,  ean  he 
drawn  beforehand  for  the  solo  c*fTi'i'ts,  and» 
with  the  eomhinationfi  previously  arranjjfi^i, 
one  ran  play  for  hours  with  all  of  the  iviie 
hundred  and  forty  sptniking  stops  available, 
yet  without  the  neeessity  of  touehiug  one 
of   them.      So    perfeetly    is    the   orj?an    under 
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>tl.KAL     I'AJNTINi'.     iSY     ,\, I!  ill  It.     i,     MWi 

eleciriciil  control  that  no  more  pliysieal 
effort  is  recjuired  by  the  perlormer  for  Jta 
grefttest   puwor   tlmri   for   its   k'list. 

The  t>rgiin*s  larger  mebil  yn^ws  are  of 
zmv,  but  the  anmller  ones  where  the  quiility 
of  tone  tella  so  rnueh»  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  pure  tin.  Lead  anri  an  amiilgiim  of 
lead  and  tin  are  also  hmhI  in  some  of  the 
smaller    pipes   for   special   efTeeli?. 

The  pipe  wliieh  >ia8  the  distinction  of  heinnf 
the  largest  metal  or*,'an  pipe  in  the  world 
measure**  thirty-seven  feet  six  inches  in 
len^h,  is  eij^'hteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 
This  pipe  is  called  the  suh  princ^ipal.  The 
thundering  tones  of  its  low  C  were  not  tested 
until  it  was  set  up  in  St,  Ivouis,  it^  great 
size  making  its  handliri);  in  the  factory 
voicing- room    impracticable. 

In  decided  contrast  is  the  smallest  pipe 
which  ia  just  about  the  aijie  of  an  ordinary 
alate  penciK  while  ils  spenkinr:  lcn;;tli.  the 
only  piirt  which  eotints.  is  but  Jue-eighths 
of  an  inch,  tlie  rei»iain*ler  of  its  length 
bein^  merely  the  base  upon  which  it 
gtands. 

Many  of  the  pipes  are  made  of  woodt  and 
of  these  the  Inr^jest  has  l>een  photographed 
with  .1  seven-year-obi  pony  standing  com- 
fortJibly    inside-      It   is    a   very    small    pony. 


F  :s      Fill':     .^1K''}1  ASH  S'     I.JilUAJtV, 
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certainly,    but   eveo    a   Bmall    pony   requires 
a  large  organ  pipe  to  house  it. 

The  wood  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
pipes  is  chietiy  sugsir  pine,  which  grows  only  , 
on  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  ranges | 
some  maple  is  used  also,  and  the  case  ii 
made  entirely  of  tbe  In^st  selected  Oregon 
pine.  There  is  enough  lumber  in  the  organ, 
exclusive  of  the  case,  to  build  fo»ir  eight- 
room  bouses,  while  the  electric  wire,  one 
bumlred  and  thirty  miles,  would  probably, — 
in  length.  Ibongh  the  quality  ia  different, — ► 
supply  a  small  town  with  lights  and  *pbones,  j 

Tiie    mrgnu    has    been    sold    to    the    Kansas 

City    t!uir vent  ion    Hall    Company    for    about 

seventy     thousand      dollars,     and     will     Ik 

removed  to  that  city  at  the  clo^e  of  the  fair  J 

H.  D.  Howell. 


A  Fhoiogrraph  Taken  by  Fadium 

A  photograph  made  with  a  piece  of  ore 
containing  radium,  througb  the  opaque  shut- 
ter of  a  photograph  plate-holder,  is  the  inter* 
esting  result  of  an  experiment  made  in  the 
Utah  state  building  at  the  St.  Ixuds  Fair, 
by  S.  T.  Whi taker,  director- general  of  the 
state  exhibit.  The  ore  ia  from  Richardson, 
Grand  eotinty,  where  the  mineral  is  being 
nuned       for      commercial      purposes.       The 
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Richardsou  ore  h  being  used  by  the  French 
experts  who  discov^ered  the  radmm  In  ore 
whk"h  was  Iiisst  found  in  Bulgaria,  Almost 
the  entire  output  of  radium  is  now  <}btained 
from  American  ores,  and  the  mine  at  Rich- 
ardson, Utah,  has  recently  been  purchased 
hy  a  wealthy  syndicate.  Althoufrh  the  plioto- 
graph  taken  by  Mr.  Whitaker  whh  only  the 
reproduction  of  the  slide  of  the  holder,  it 
was  obtained  by  &iroply  placing  the  piece 
of  ore  on  the  shutter  and  leaving  it  over 
night* 


MAY    srTTON.   THE   TENNIS    CUAilPlON 

She  Beats  the  Nation  at  Tennts 

Since  June  25  of  the  pn:^eut  year  a  Cali- 
fornia  ^'irl  has  been  woman  tennin  champion 
of  the  tin i ted  States.  ?k1iss  .May  Sutton, 
whose  picture  appears  in  this  department  of 
Sl'NSKT,  is  the  one  who  bas  attained  this 
distinction,  and  she  won  it  by  defeating 
Miss  Elixiibetb  Moore,  of  New  York,  in 
straightis.  The  championship  game  took 
place  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  score  stood 
in  Miss  Sutton*!*  favor  as  follows:  0 — 1, 
(5 — 2,  Miss  Sutton  and  Miss*  Hall  (also  of 
Pa^denn)  iv»^re  the  winners  of  the  woman's 
champioTisbip  doul>les  over  Minr*  Moore  and 
Misa   C,   B,   Neeley,   the  latter  of  Chicago. 


San  Franclsco^s  New  Hotels 

After  oalling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  bist  year  over  twenty-two  hundred 
rooms  have  been  added  to  what  is  known 
as  the  boarding- house  district  of  Sstn  Fran- 
cisco, and  after  referring  to  the  new  St. 
Francis  and  Fairnionnt  hotels  of  the  same 
city,  Edward  H.  Hamilton  continues  as  fol- 
lows in  a  comnnmication  published  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner: 

In  moat  cftlea  !t  would  be  thought  that 
the  adding  of  two  big  hotels  would  be  all  the 
tcjurlst  travel  would  demand.  But  in  boomlDg 
Ran  Francisco  the  rfqulrements  ore  ho  great 
ibat  these  two  big  botela  will  not  begin  to 
satisfy  It,  So  on  the  first  of  the  year  the 
present  Tlvoll  structure  on  Eddy  street  Is  to 
be  turn  down  and  a  hotel  of  460  rooms — 
sflcne  B\t(i  aa  the  St.  Francis — Is  to  he  erected 
there.  This  bole!  Is  to  be  arranjyed  with  a 
special  Idea  of  ace ommmla ting  commercial  trav- 
elers. But  on  top  of  all  this  the  "Castle  Law/* 
at  Pine  and  Stockton  streets.  Is  to  be  com- 
menced next  year.  It  la  to  be  the  largest 
of  all  the  new  hotels,  with  nearly  700  guest- 
rooms.  And  tbe  croakers  have  quit  predicting 
that  these  ventures  will  be  failures.  Their 
Buecess  is  assured. 

So  San  Francisco  Is  to  add  about  2,200 
rooms  In  the  way  of  big  hotels  instde  of  a 
year.  That's  nearly  three  more  Palace  hotels- 
I  think  our  promotion  committee  might  call 
attention  to  that  fact  in  big  type.  Perhaps 
our  railroiKls  might  mention  tbe  fact  In  their 
advf^rtlsements.  The  bigger  the  type  tbe  more 
O'es  IL  will  *'ftuh.  A  few  rircny  pMJSters  during 
the  St,  Louis  Exposition  would  get  the  notice 
of  a  great  many  people.  We  know  that  San 
Francisco  ts  tbe  gri«at  bustling  rlty  of  the 
west-  Now  Ift'fl  let  the  other  peopl*  know 
about    it. 


A  Great  State  Hlgliway 

The  project  of  building  a  California  state 
hi  oh  way  fron^  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego, 
following  tlie  line  of  El  Cauiino  Real,  tbe 
old  missions  road,  is  being  much  diseiis&ed 
at  juesent.  and  it  is  probable  that  dc^nite 
action  will  be  taken  in  the  matter  at  no 
distant  day.  This  done,  the  &tep  that  natur- 
ally will  follow — it  even  now  is  under  con- 
sideration— 'Will  be  tbe  continuation  of  this 
road  from  Sun  Francisco  to  Siskiyou;  and 
when  al!  has  been  accompli Fjhed,  as  it  ulti- 
mately will  be,  California  will  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  species  of  King's  highway  about 
1.500  miles  in  length,  a  great  thoroughfare 
with  wiiicb  no  other  stnte  in  the  Union. 
exc€>pt  it  be  Texas,  can  hope  ever  to  vie. 


The  FoolMl  Valleys 

In  tbe  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
(^ittst  runges^particuJurly  in  the  former — 
are  a  large  nunjber  of  small  but  exceedingly 
fertile  valleys,  which,  although  they  are  at 
present  but  litt!c  known,  are  destined  at  no 
distant  day  to  be  well  populated  by  pros- 
perous people.  In  these  valleys  the  winters 
usually  are  mild^  and  the  heat  of  the  summer 
is  tempered  by  the  s^iirrounding  mountaina. 
As  a  rule,  they  afford  excellent  pasturage  for 
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caltlc*  in  wiiiltT,  ami  in  sunmu'r  <l:iiiy  stock 
ohtnin  «:n'»'n  f<»rjijrt'  in  tlu*  mountains. 
Almost  witiiout  t'\i«»plinn  tlu'  valh*\>»  |K)«»^*^*^^s 
runninir  streams,  witli  plenty  of  watiT  for 
the  f^rcater  part  if  not  all  of  tlie  year.  Tn 
piju-tically  all  of  them  the  hardier  deciiluous 
jfruils  are  eiiltivated.  As  nio^t  of  tlu'  nuuin- 
tain  valleys  an»  remote  and  la«'k  transj)or- 
t^ition  facilities,  lands  may  he  purchasctl  at 
lijU'ures  rMirre-ipondin«ily  mtulerate:  say  from 
live  ih)llar<  per  acre  iip\\ar<ls.  The  lands  in 
the  mountain  valleys  are  u-^ually  available 
in  small  tracts,  antl  hence,  as  tliey  b«'c<.»me 
known,  tliey  will  appeal  strongly  to  men  of 
motlerate  means  who  desire  to  insure  to 
them^idxe'-  a  livin^^  income  without  the 
expenditure  of  much    money. 

A  hookh't  alMiut  Hotel  Uon-Air  ha>  ju>t 
heen  issued  hy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Manh)\e. 
tlu?  proprietors.  it  will  inlere«.t  all  tlmse 
who  are  lookini;  for  a  plac««  to  spj-nd  a 
holiday,  as  IJon-Air  lacks  none  of  the 
advanta;:**.  of  otln-r  reports  and  has  Hi»me 
wiiieh  are  «listinctly  it^  own.  notaldy  it> 
location  in  the  beautiful  Itoss  Valley  at 
till'  foot.  «if  Mt.  Tamalpais,  only  an  hour's 
ride  from  San  Kianci^iM).  In  the^*-  dux**  of 
storm  and  stre«.>  mily  those  who  know  \\w 
value  of  rest  are  ahh'  to  do  their  work  in 
the    u«»rld. 


'{'he  M-ason  for  <Ieer-hunt  inj:  in  ('iilift>rnia 
(»jiene«l  on  July  l.")th,  and  not  a  f«'W  sportsmen 
have  taken  advantajre  of  it.  a>  v«'nis<in,  in 
the  market  or  out  of  it.  has  demount ratetl. 
IVer  still  are  seen  fre<juently  enoujrh  west 
of  the  Koekies  to  make  the  huntin«;  of  them 
something'    more    tium    the    pleasant    fiction 


tliat  it  i-  in  a  majority  <>i  the  easi«»rn  states, 
while  liu»  number  of  smaller  jrame  is  legion. 
The  WesteriH'r  pretty  nearly  has  the  only 
"real  thini:"  in  the  line  of  huntinp:  t(»  he 
found  on  Inde  Sam's  snu;;  little  central 
ranch. 


President  Ku«iolph  .1.  TauN-i;;.  (,f  the  San 
Francisco  Mechanic^'  Institute,  has  presented 
to  that  body  a  hainlsome  paintini;  which  now 
adorns  the  walls  of  its  library.  The  paintin;: 
is  by  ,\rthur  F.  Mathews.  «»f  San  Frnnt'isco. 
In  the  back;;round  is  a  (d«»u«ly  sky.  while  the 
middle  distance  has  in  it  typical  California 
hills  and  a  ma«ruitlc«'nt  eucalyptus  tre«',  nntl 
in  the  fore;:ruund  is  a  jrroup  of  tijrures  repre- 
sent inj/  the  industrial  and  fine  arts.  A 
]dctiire  <if  tlu'  painting  ap]n'ars  els«'wliere 
in  this  department.  Mr.  ^I  a  thews  is  reeojr- 
uizeil  as  inc  of  the  foremost  mural  painters 
in  the  I'niteil  States.  \\r  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Mark  llojikius  Institute  of  Art.  an 
alliliatetl  tolh-;ie  of  the  rniv«*r>ity  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  f«*rryb«iat  n«'rkel««y.  plyinj;  between 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  is  one  of  the 
safi'^t  rnid  mo^t  carefully  appointed  fiMiy- 
boats  in  this  country.  Tlu'  hull  of  steel 
wa-  built  ill  IS'iS,  and  is  divided  into  a 
scries  of  wati'i-tijihl  compartments  in  such 
a  manner  tliat  in  the  event  of  a  collision 
it  wouM  be  practically  im]>ossible  to  sink 
"iier.  Alth(»u«:li  the  neceoity  f«»r  usinj^  life- 
pie>«'rvcrs  i>  remote,  tlu'  Herkidey  ii*  ])rovid«'il 
with  a  full  complement  of  ttu>m.  The  length 
of  thi?  de<k  is  27(5  fi'ct,  and  the  width  of  beam 
IS  forty  fi'ct.  with  a  draft,  when  loaded, 
of  eijjht   feet,   nine   inches. 


j^^^^^^^^^^^'^ 
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ph    EntanjLikHl.'*    tiu/    pUiy    in    which 
Henry  Miller  ami  hi*  mtiipany  nrp  nfipeariD^ 
j»t    tli«    CuhiniUia    thetiter,    San 
Henry  Miller  Fnnu'i-n'O.    is    from    llie    pn?n    of 

in  a  H »-nry  A rlli tir  Jone** 

New  Play  tht*  author  of  *'T(>«^ 
I jftii*/'  "Th^  fuse  uf 
Reh+*llioiis  Su^iiii*'  »in*l  other  two- 
world  stU'C'i^^e*.  Tlii*  proihu'tion 
of  the  |nt*rt'  hrro  ih  thi'  lir^l  that 
hftfi  Wen  esHniyiMl  on  the  Anieri 
can  stii^'P.  U&iiJiily  Mr.  Frohrnan 
nuik«'^^  tlie  initial  |>rt'>t*nt3ition  of 
hU  nf-qnireil  fijreijin  plays  in  Svw 
York  heforc*  c'X|»loitinjr  them  irv 
any  other  Anieritjin  rity.  This 
th'pnrture  from  hi;*  f>ra<'tire  \* 
ovvin;jr  to  his  nra  nrrHniri-imMit 
with  Mr,  Mili^'r;  which  *itipu lutes 
fhatt  hesides  iiitrodiieinfj  the  star 
in  San  Franei-^eo  in  two  or  three 
«>f  the  p  ion  oil  need  novidtie* 
of  the  ea>tern  winter  season, 
the  repertoire  pihall  inelmle  the 
new  play  or  Jthiy?*  Mr.  Frtdiniiiii 
may  have  selected  f*'r  Mr.  Mil- 
ler'"^ winter  sraMin  in  the  cast. 
I'lie  play  \^  en  needed  to  he  the 
leading;  dramatic  event  of  the 
em  rent  London  ?<iea*on.  Its  plot 
is  hriefl)*  outlined   as   follows: 

l4idy  Verona  Muvne.  tlie  wife 
of  Mr,  \layne.  unex|>eetedly  run)* 
U[i  to  London  out  of  the  season 
and  ;ioe>  to  her  own  hou*e.  By 
a  -tranjre  eoin*idenee.  Sir  Joseph, 
an  ohl  admirer,  comes  to  town 
that  wry  ni^ht  and,  having  lost 
his  hi^tfaj^e,  a^ks  J*ady  Veronals 
hiitler  (wfio  does  not  know  that 
she  is  in  town  |  to  put  him  up 
for  the  ni^ht.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  two  meet  at   the  bnmk- 


fa^it  table  and  ttiey  are  dinrovered  at  this 
eoinproniisinrj  nteal  hy  two  friends  of  ^Ir. 
Mayne,  who  have  conie  to  the  Imuse  to  meet 
him    on    htisiiu-^s,    Mr.    Mayne    a  No    having 
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come  unexpectedly  to  town.  Sir  Joseph  tells 
the  friends  the  story  of  his  lost  luggage, 
which  is  regarded  as  not  even  a  fairly  decent 
lie.  Lady  Verona's  mouth  is  sealed  because 
she  has  come  to  town  to  prevent  the  elope- 
ment of  a  giddy  sister.  Sir  Joseph  does 
more  explaining,  and  then,  finding  his  efforts 
serve  no  purpose,  stops  talking.  Mr.  Mayne 
hearing  of  the  breakfast,  goes  home  much 
excited,  but  from  the  welcome  concealment 
of  a  curtain  hears  Lady  Verona's  sister  tell 
all  about  the  frustrated  elopement.  He  then 
believes  his  wife's  tale  and  all  ends  happily. 
For  this  presentation  of  *'Josepli  Entan- 
gled'' Mr.  Miller's  company  has  been  aug- 
mented by  the  addition  of  Miss  Hilda  Spong 
and  Messrs.  Frederick  Tyler  and  Stanley 
Dark;  Miss  Spong  having  come  to  San 
Francisco  direct  from  London  to  create  her 
appointed  rOle  in  the  new  play. 


Kyrle  Bellew,  supported  by  his  entire  New 
York  cast,  including  E.  M.  Holland,  will 
bring  to  the  Columbia  theater  early  in 
September  his  play,  "llaftles,  the  Amateur 
Cracksman."  San  Francisco  will  be  the  first 
city  after  New  York  to  see  the  production. 


The  musical  stage  has  known  some  very 
talented  people  who  have  claimed  California 
A  n^tif^^t^^*^  as  their  home,  and  few  of 
THn^i,  them    have    done    the    (Jolden 

In  Eunme  ^^*'^^  greater  credit  than  lias 

*5Uropc  Fannie     Francisca,    who,  has 

been  winning  triumph  after  triumph  in 
Europe  for  the  past  several  years.  In  fact, 
her  success  has  been  such  as  to  prevent 
her  coming  home  until  nearly  eleven  years 
have  elapsed.  Her  contracts  with  the  var- 
ious great  operatic  organizations  in  Europe 
'have  kei)t  her  continually  before  the  music- 
loving  people  of  the  great  operatic  centers 
of  the  continent,  and  two  weeks  ago  she  con- 
cluded her  second  contract  with  the  opera 
at  Amsterdam.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  peo- 
ple have,  it  is  said,  been  bargaining  with  her 
managers  for  her  appearance  in  New  York, 
and  whether  this  comes  ofT  or  not,  she  will 
make  a  limited  concert  tour  of  America, 
probably  beginning  it  in  San  Francisco,  the 
city  from  which  she  took  lier  stage  name. 
As  Fannie  Michelson.  the  song^stress  achieved 
much  local  fame  before  her  departure  for 
Europe  and  long  before  her  leaving  great 
things  were  predicted  for  her  as  soon  as 
she  was  fully  prepared  for  the  operatic  stage. 
She  has  a  most  eflfective  dramatic  soprano, 
and  as  her  stage  presence  is  far  above  the 
ordinary,  her  appearance  in  the  cast  of  an 
opera  always  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
production's  success.  During  the  past  few 
years  she  has  added  to  her  repertoire  twenty 
great  operatic  works  and  during  the  last 
season  at  Amsterdam  she  made  the  finest 
hits  of  "her  career  in  two  of  the  most  recent 
of  operatic  successes. 


Saron)',  )i)K>to 
WHITE    WIIITTIJJSBY 

White  Whittlesey,  is  having  a  remarkably 
well-patronized    engagement    at    the    Alcazar 

theater  in  San  Francisco. 
White  Whittlesey  He  has  gained  gieatly  in 
at  the  Alcazar       breadth  and  versatility,  and 

crowded  houses  see  him  in 
everything  that  he  plays.  Whittlesey  is  to 
star  for  five  years  ujmn  the  coast,  under  the 
direction  of  Helasco,  Mayer  and  Price.  Hia 
repertoire  for  the  first  tour  will  include 
**Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  "The  Second  in  Com- 
mand" and  "Heartsease."  He  remains  at  the 
Alcazar  until  October  9th.  and  will  play 
during  September  the  first  two  named,  as 
well  as  "Pride  of  Jennico"  and  the  Brandon 
Tynan  version  of  "Robert  Emmet,"  which 
lias  never  been  seen  in  San  Francisco.  It  is 
quite  different  from  all  the  other  dramas 
glorifying  the  Irish  patriot.  Eugenie  Thais 
Lawton  is  supporting  Whittlesey  and  will 
be  his  leading  woman  on  his  tour. 


During  the  month  of  July  two  new  plays 
by  western  writers  were  launched  in  Cali- 
fornia. "Hon.  John  North," 
Two  New  Plays  written  by  Herbert  Bashford, 
by  Californians  was  produced  at  the  Cali- 
fornia theater  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  "Hearts  of  Tennessee,"  by  Ulrie 
Ji.  Collins,  first  saw  the  footlights  at  Ye 
Liberty  Playhouse  in  Oakland.  Both  plays 
diverge  from  the  conventional  and  offer  some- 
thing new  in  situation  in  a  convincing  way. 

J.  R.  Stock  well,  who  for  over  twenty  years 
has  been  connected  with  San  Francisco's 
theatrical  world,  produced  the  **Hon.  John 
North"  and  appeared  in  the  title  rOle.  This 
play  is  thoroughly  western,  the  situations 
are  possible,  the  action  logical,  the  dialoguh 
amusing,  and  the  hale-fellow- well-met  tone 
which  is  typical  of  the  land  lying  west  of 
the  Rockies  pervades  the  whole. 
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Xorth  is  a  highly  estepmed  Seattle  poli- 
tician who  is  running  for  Goi^ernor.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  play  he  i,*^  living 
happily  with  his  wife  and  family — his  second 
wife;  his  clo&et  skeleton  being  a  first  wife 
of  whom  hi*  second  wife  has  no  knowledge^ 
North  never  having  dared  to  tell  her,  because 
of  her  extreme  |>rejudice  again«^t  divorced 
men.  He  returns  from  a  ^^uceessful  campaign 
to  find  his  first  wife  installed  as  PVench 
teaehor  in  liis  home*  with  a  pretty  black- 
mail in^r  scheme  up  her  sleeve.  The  sympathy 
of  the  audience  h  with  North  and  his  big, 
wholesome  second  wife,  who  is  proud  of 
him,  but  who.  much  to  his  nnnoyance.  ia 
very  thoughtful  and  kind  to  the  new  French 
teacher.  To  add  to  the  complicalions.  North's 
brother-in-law  falls  in  !ove  with  the  French 
teacher.  A  purported  son  of  North  is  pro- 
duced by  wife  number  one,  and  the  situation 
ifl  laughable  in  tlie  extreme.  His  queer 
actions  make  his  wife  think  that  his  mind 
is  derangedt  and  in  her  agony  she  wisihea 
that  any  other  miisfortune  but  this  had 
befallen  her.  She  declares  that  she  could 
stand  anything  but  to  have  John  go  out 
of  bis  heAd,  **CouId  you  stand  even  a 
divorced  man  for  a  husband?*'  asks  Nortb. 
'*A  ten  times  divoneti  man/^  she  answers. 
"Only  once."  prompts  North,  and  forthwith 
tells  her  the  whole  story. 

As  a  f^ide  issue.  Mrs.  North  is  trying 
to  urge   the   marriage   of  her  daughter   to  a 


French  count,  but  the  young  woman  i:*  in  lov^e 
with  a  reporter  on  a  paper  that  is  opposing 
the  candidacy  of  her  fatber.  The  reporter 
saves  the  day  by  securing,  at  the  last  min- 
ute, the  scandalous  article  brought  to  tlie 
office  hy  North's  first  wife.  Virtue  triumphs, 
and  the  curtain  falls  amid  the  roars  of 
laughter. 

In  speaking  of  the  play,  Mr.  Stockwell 
says:  '*Tbe  'Hon.  John  North*  reminds 
me  of  the  Hoj^t  plays.  Many  of  the  lines 
are  suggestive  of  Hoyt  in  his  happiest  style 
of  keen  satire.  1  consider  ibis  play  one  of 
the  best  vehicles  I  have  had.  It  has  great 
possibilities,  but  it  must  be  pruned  and 
readjusted.  Laughs  have  to  be  developed, 
and  that  is  what  makes  a  comedy  harder 
to  write  than  a  straight  dramn  which  simply 
tells  a  story.  t  have  great  faith  in  Mr. 
Bashford  as  a  dramatist.  He  has  the  rare 
ability  of  appreciating  the  dramatic  in  life. 
The  west  is  full  of  the  dramatic,  but  he 
who  sees  and  knows  the  foot  light  value  of 
what  he  sees  is  tbe  true  dramatist." 

"Hearts  of  Tennessee*'  deals  largely  with 
the  old  spirit  of  the  Civil  war,  though  the 
action  of  the  play  tiikes  place  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish-American  war.  The  most 
touching  scene  in  tbe  play  is  where  the 
ex-Confederate  colonel  accepts  a  conunisslon 
in  the  United  States  army,  and  the  most 
amusing  situation  is  where  the  Confederate 
soldier,  wbose  mind  has  been  a  blank  from 
a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Chieka- 
mauga.  is  restored  to  reason  hy  an  operation 
performed  by  an  army  surgeon.  When  he 
wakes  he  chases  a  Union  soldier,  one  of  the 
villains  in  tbe  play,  a  ad  makes  him  prisoner. 

The  play  has  a  plethora  of  good  situations 
any  one  of  which  would  make  a  elinuix  by 
itself.  As  its  name  implies,  *  Ml  carts  of  Ten- 
nessce*'  is  not  a  star  piece.  Every  one  in  the 
cast  has  a  good  speaking  part. 

''Hearts  of  Tennesaee"  has  its  initial 
presentation  followed  by  a  week's  engagement 
on  what  actors  claim  is  the  finest  st^ige  in 
Ann^rira.  that  of  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  in 
Oakland,  it  is  a  revolving  stage,  a  circle 
ae^'entyfive  feet  in  diameter;  large  enough 
for  five  set.s  of  scenes,  and  six  can  be  built 
upon  it  by  saving  a  little  on  the  side  lines. 
The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
is  self  evident.  There  are  no  shifting  of 
scenes  between  acta  and  no  long  waits.  Tlie 
lack  of  confusion  behind  the  scenes  durtfig 
tbe  performance  is  a  benefit  to  the  actors 
and  a  safeguard  against  accidents  and 
mis  cues. 

Tbe  seating  capacity  of  the  Liberty  is  two 
thousand,  one  thousand  downstiiirs  and  one 
thousand  upstairs.  Every  scat  is  good,  and 
the  acoustics  of  the  house  are  perfect.  From 
the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  theater,  four 
months  ago.  to  the  present  time,  Mr.  Bishop, 
the  manager,  has  demonstrated  his  ability 
by  finding  good  plays  and  good  plaj^ers. 

TfiABELL  FoAsen. 
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ltii>,iiiu-ll.  |<li.-t.> 
I.'l.IlK'    n.    rOLLlNS 

Author  of  •'IIeail.8  of  T«'nne8s»H'' 

Tlie  story  of  "The  Toivadur"  which  is  Im'Iii;: 
jjresciitod  ;it  the  Tivoli,  foiircnis  the  fortunes 
of  one  Carajoh),  a  bull  lijrhter 
Story  of  of    Vilhiya.    who    has    fallen 

"The Toreador"  in  love*  with  an  Kngli^h 
widow  and  who  ha>  (•t>nie  to 
Biarritz  for  his  wedding.  The  tirst  aet  opens 
in  the  Mower  shop  of  the  (irand  Hotel  at 
Biarritz,  \vlu're  Mrs.  Hoppinjjs  lias  eonie  with 
her  bridesmaids  for  the  weddinj?.  Carajolo 
arrives,  but  is  warned  that  his  former  love, 
a  jealous  Spanish  woman  named  Teresa,  is 
on  his  traek.  and  means  to  make  trouble  for 
him.  Meantime  Mr.  IVttifer,  an  animal 
dealer,  has  eome  to  this  place  to  get  some 
bulls,  which  he  means  to  make  C-arajolo 
light.  lie  is  also  a  suitor  for  .Mrs.  liopjiings* 
hand.  He  overhears  a  conversation  between 
Carajolo  and  Teresa,  which  he  repeats  to 
Mrs.  Hopping>.  She  breaks  the  engagement 
and  gives  her  passports  to  Teresa,  who  tries 
her  be-t  to  induce  (.'arajolo  to  return  to 
Villaya  with  her  as  her  husband.  Now 
appears  upon  the  scene  a  little  cockney  tiger, 
or  footman,  who  has  come  in  answer  to  an 
advertiM'ment  whi<*h  Petti fer  has  put  in  the 
paper  asking  for  a  Bengal  tiger.  <iigg,  the 
cockn«'y,  mistakes  this  jfor  an  a<lvertisement 
for  a  footman.  He  meets  Pettifer,  who 
explains  tlic  situation  to  him  and  he  finds 
himself  pennih'ss  in  this  strange  j)lace.  The 
proprietr«»ss  of  the  llower  shop  is  his  sweet- 
heart. They  (piarrel.  and  (Jigg  is  cursing 
hi.s  luck  wlien  Teresa  appears  on  the  scene 
with  passports  made  out  for  two.  She  per- 
suades Oigg  to  take  Carajolo's  place  as  the 
bullllghter  and  tiiey  all  start  for  Villaya. 

The  second  act  opens  at  \'illaiya  where 
the  entire  populace,  headeil  by  the  (Jovernor 
and  a  brass  bami,  is  awaiting  the  return  of 
Carajolo  and  his  bride.  Not  having  seen 
Carajolo  since  he  was  a  child,  the  people 
mistake  (iigg  for  the  real  toreador.  He  is 
ftirced  to  make  a  speech  and  go  through  all 
sorts  of  complications,  including  the  leader- 


ship of  a  Carlist  uprising.  Finally,  he  is 
brought  <iown  as  a  toreador  and  is  just 
about  to  enter  the  ring  when  the  real  Cara- 
jolo turns  up  and  matters  are  straightened 
out.  There  is  a  sub-plot  running  through 
the  play  which  concerns  Dora  Selby.  a  ward 
in  chancery,  and  her  friend,  Nancy  Staunton, 
who  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Hoppings.  They  meet 
in  the  train  and  come  to  Biarritz  together. 
Mi^s  Selby  lin<ls  a  letter  from  her  guardian 
whi«h  tells  her  he  is  sending  his  son  to 
meet  her  and  that  he  thinks  she  will  be  a 
good  match  for  thit*  son.  This  makes  Miss 
Selby  (piite  angry  and  >he  resolves  to  be 
revenged.  Miss  St.aunt<in,  her  friend,  has 
nn'l  a  young  Knglishman,  Sir  Archie,  with 
wlicm  siie  has  fallen  <ieeply  in  love.  He  also 
is  at  Biarritz  looking  for  her.  Miss  Selby 
jHMsuadcs  her  friend  to  masquerade  as  a  man 
and  play  her  husband,  whom  she  introduces 
to  Mr.  Traill  and  Sir  Archie  as  Mr.  Robinson. 
This  U«a<ls  to  many  amusing  situations,  which 
in  the  end  are  linally  straightenwl- out,  a* 
Miss  Selby  has  from  the  tirst  fallen  in  love 
with  (Jus. 


Melville   Kllis.    whom    the   Tivoli    manage- 
ment   has  brought   from   New    York   to   plav 

ciirr^^^^/i  ^^^  created  in  America,  is  a 

auccccaca  ^^^  Francisco  boy.    He  left 

here  about  seven  years  ago,  and,  after  a  tour 
through  the  Orient,  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  at  once  engaged  as  aeconi- 
panyist  for  Plunket  Greene,  the  famous 
Knglish   ballad  singer.     After  a  six-months' 


Vauifhnn  A:  Keith,  photo 
MRLVILLE    KLLIS 

Actor,  compo«er  and  director 
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tri|i,  Mr.  EIHs  dtM-iileil  in  i^k  on  the  sta^e 
tuid  fimiJo  hiH  dc4nii  in  (lucago  with  Harry 
Wuodniir  ill  ik  sk»>tdi  wriittni  by  iJt^or^c  Ade, 
oalieil   **Tvv<>  ArtiHts   fttid   a    Model/* 

Tiie  next  season  fnuiid  hhn  MUjiporliiig 
Mny  Irwin  in  a  play  called  ** Sinter  ilary/' 
Mr.  Hlli^  introdueed  intx>  this  play  piano 
ivolna,  whieh  were  very  suereH^fnl.  Hi*  til  so 
wrale  must  of  the  rmi>*it'  for  the  prodiirliorjs 
made  by  tlie  St  roller's  C'hib  at  the  Waldorf 
in  New  York.  After  th»>*,  he  joined  Miuiriec 
Farkoa  anJ  totjether  they  did  drawin«r  room 
w**rk>  iiiiipeurinij  at  sihIi  well  knnwii  iMm^es 
j»!i  those  oi  Mr^.  Fi>li.  Mrs,  tieorf^e  ti4>nkL 
^Ith..  Albert  tlerry»  Harry  Lehr;  in  fart, 
ralnrost  every  drawin<^-ronni  of  note  in  New* 
York, 

Mr.  Elli>»  then  went  to  Europe,  and  wliile 
in  Paris  wah  enjfa^^ed  by  Messr!4.  Fisher  & 
Riley  as  the  orifrinal  inusieal  direetor  of 
"Fioradora"  in  thi^i  eountry.  He  eanie  haek 
and  prod  need  this  play  and  after  a  short 
iHOjison  went  with  Mrs.  Jx'slie  Carter  a.^ 
muHieal  direetor  in  **Zaza.''  He  remained  only 
two  weeks  and  then  ireeame  private  seeretary 
to  the  l>uke  of  M^anchester.  with  whom  he 
traveled  thronghont  the  staten. 

lletnrnin^  to  London,  Mr.  Ellis  took  up 
eoni position  and  wrote  all  of  the  incidental 
mu^ie  for  Miss  Marie  Tempest's  production 
of  *"Vanity  Fair."  He  also  wrote  the  music 
f<ir  Sir  Charles  W\Tidhani,  Beerlwhrn  Tree 
and     a    great     deal     of    music    for    George 


Edwardes'  prodnctioni*.  He  aUo  played  in 
numerous  drawinj^- rooms  in  Ix)ndon  a-,  well 
a,s  Pjiris. 

While  ^Ir.  Ellis  was  in  London,  J.  Fred 
Zinmiernian.  Jr.,  en^jajjed  hini  to  eome  to 
America  to  play  in  **The  Toreador."  in  sup- 
port of  Francis  Wilson,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  two  seasons,  Mr,  Ellis  was 
also  concerned  in  the  American  produeii^jn 
of  the  "Chinese  Honeyinoon,"  for  which  ht* 
wrote  several  interpolated  nunitHr-rs,  n*Jtiihly, 
"The  Lender  of  Frocks  ami  Frjlls."  This  ]>ast 
season  he  has  been  wiHi  Ko*rf>rs  Hmthers 
in  "The  Ropjers  Brothers  in  London,"  where 
his  piano  phiyinic  a>,'ain  made  a  hit.  Durini^ 
the  present  season  he  also  cr  mi  posed  the 
music  for  Bertha  Gallaiurs  play  entitled 
"l)(U"othy  Vernon  of  Haddon  HnlL"  which 
will  he  seen  here  during  the  coming  season. 
He  is  now  at  work  on  two  nnisical  plays, 
ami  leaves  here  at  the  end  of  Septemlier 
to   till   a   musical   engagement   in  New   York, 


Dorothy  Morton, 
remain  at  Fischer's 
a  year,  originnteil  t 
in  *'The  VVi/^ird  i 
in  "The  Prince  of 
female  character  in 
work  at  FischeCs  i 
tain  the  reptitatitm 
appearing  on  that 


who  is  under  contrnct  to 
theater,  in  Sati  Frantisco, 
he  principal  feminine  rrde 
if  the  Nile.'*  the  widow 
Pilsen."  and  the  leading 
*"The  Greek  Slave."  Her 
s  of  fl  character  to  main- 
she  had  established  before 
itajje. 


urn  AiJTisT  ON    HIS  T]i.v\i:i.s   in   tmi:  «;i:k.\t   soithwkst.      vk.    m\yn.\|{1>   hix«»n    or   sax   fuancisco 
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kOiie  of  the  latent  devplnpTiieutsi  in  th<i  linp 
of    American    tTiticism    ia    Profesfior    Hornre 
Spenser       Fiskc*%       "Provindiil 
PrOTlncial       Typ^s     in     Aruerif-an     Fiction,*' 
Types  In  puhlished     by    the    Chautauqua 

American  Press,  New  York  ami  Chir-a^o. 
Fiction  Hie   matter   is   liiscussed    uinJer 

four  heii<i«i:   Provincial  Types  in 
New     England:     Provincial     Types     in     the 
South;    Provincial   Type*   in   the   MissisBippi 
I  Valley;    and    Provinciiil    Type»    in    tlie    Far 

i  West.     To^  speak  of  thin  book  as  a  erittcism 

^K  proper  may  he.  in  a  sense,  slightly  niislead- 

^H  inn.  a^  it  is  rather  a  descriptive  sTimnung  up 

"  of  the  various  provincial  typer;  in  mir  lighter 

literature,  which  \b  done  by  placing  in  jux* 
tapositinn,  for  instame.  stieh  eharacterft  as 
Silas  Lapham;  the  cow  puncher  hero  of 
Wij^tcr's  "Vir/?inian."  and  Qihle^s  *'Honore 
Grundis^ime/' 

In  the  chapter  preceding  each  of  these  four 
sectionR  is  the  author's  "Brief  Survey  of  the 

I  Fie  Id,'*  in  which  one  finds  a  sympathetic 
introduction  to  the  He! ion-land  of  that  dis- 
tinctive portiiui  of  Anierica. 
The  New  England  se<  tion  is  represented  by 
*'Silas  Lapham'*;  Mary  E.  Wilkinii'a  *'Pcm' 
broke'';  and  Miss  Jewett's  *'Deephaven,*- 
Here  is  the  puritan  in  all  bis  harshness  and 
unlovely  inncxibility  of  character,  worked 
out  with  the  eompletest  literary  »kill  hy 
^^  writers  who  are.  in  two  of  the  cases  at  least. 

^B  t"hemsclves  puritans  of  the  puritans.  And 
^H  this  astonistiinfT  character  is  wonderfully 
^m  productive     of     ^od     results— of     fortitude, 

^B  honor   and   bijj:li   Muccess, 

"  Pfl^^e's  *'ln  Old  Virf^inia";  Smith's  ^'Colonel 

I  Carter     of     Cartersvilie" ;     Harris's     '*Uncle 

I  Remus";    Cable's   *'The    Grandissimes":    and 

CraddcHi'k^s  "The  Prophet  of  tlic  Great  Smoky 
I  Mountains*';     present     vividly     and     pictur- 

esquely the  typical  life  of  the  i<outh.  The 
aoft  si>eeeh  of  the  southern  half  of  the  United 
States  fairly  pervades  the  first  four  of  these 
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books;  but  in  the  last  are  represented  char- 
acters more  nearly  approaching  in  harshness 
and  ruggedncKs  those  of  the  New  England 
group. 

*' Huckleberry  Finn/*  the  Odyssey  of  the 
MissisBippi;  *'The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster," 
the  first  and  best  dialect  novel  published  in 
tlie  country;  and  Garland*s  '*Main  Traveled 
Roads,'*  which  is  a  most  striking  example 
of  realism,  tell  the  story  of  the  middle  west* 

liut  two  writers  are  adduced  as  bodying 
forth  in  print  the  life  of  the  far  west:  Bret 
Harte  atul  Owen  Wister.  Professor  Fiske 
makes  no  invidious  distinctions  here,  merely 
setting  forth,  without  special  comment, 
through  their  own  work  largely,  the  merits 
of  these  two  writers.  Of  them  it  may  be 
«^.'iid  that  while  llurtc  depicts  witli  the  faith- 
fulness of  a  camera  the  life  of  the  California 
of  )ijilf  a  eenturj'  ago,  writing  it  down  with 
on  almost  unsurpassable  literary  6nish  and 
«;kill.  that  the  principal  character  of  Mr- 
Wist  er's  most  popular  bw^k  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  setting  in  which  he  is  found. 
As  a  cavalier  in  the  days  of  the  Roses  he 
would  be  all  right;  but  in  cowboy  boots  and 
wide  sombrero  he  is  an  anomalv. 


Arthur  J.  Burdiek*s  *'The  Mystic  Mid- 
Region/'  wdiicb  baa  just  been  issued  from  the 

Knickerbocker  Press  of  G.  P, 
A  Book  About  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  is 
The  Desert         illustrated   with   fifty- six   fine 

phites  of  the  desert  region  of 
the  United  States,  which  he  describes  as 
being  a  section  *'froni  two  hundred  to  five 
hundred  miles  wide,  and  seven  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  miles  long,  and  extending  far 
down  into  Mexico,"  To  tins  region,  in  vari- 
ous places,  are  applied  such  names  as  tlie 
'* Nevada  Desert,"  the  ''Black  Rock  Desert/' 
the  '^Smoke  Creek  Desert,"  the  ^'Painted 
Desert."  and   the  "Colorado  Desert." 
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Mr.  Biirdiik  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  wonderful  country  he  describes,  and 
writt's  with  a  depth  of  interest  and  a  spirit 
of  interpretation  that  make  his  book 
extremely  interesting.  The  mid-region  has 
a  charmand  interest  all  its  own;  a  terrible- 
ness  and  a  l)eauty  in  which  the  former  is  by 
no  means  always  in  the  ascendant.  All  its 
fascinating  mystery  is  very  cluirmingly  set 
forth,  and  in  this  the  illustrations  are  of 
great  assistance  to  the  descriptions  which 
are  thenir-elves  tinished  and  vivid. 

Mr.  llunlick  treat>s  of  the  plant  and  animal 
life;  of  the  hunuin  dwellers  (Indian),  their 
products — baskets  and  other  articles  of  inter- 
est; of  the  vast  mineral  wealth,  gold,  silver, 
salt  and  borax  mines,  and  numerous  precious 
geuis;  of  the  atmosi)here  and  its  effects; 
in  fact,  of  everything  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject,  freshly  and  vigorously. 


All  per>ons  who  are  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  south we~**t  will  welcome  "The 
Journey  of  (\)ronado."  pub- 
ThC  Journey  lished  "by  a.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.. 
of  CoronadO  New  York.  The  book  is  a 
translation  by  (Jeorge  Parker 
Winship  of  Casta fieda's  Ifclacion  de  la  Jor- 
nada de  Cibola,  which  is  a  very  full  account 
of  Coronado's  expedition  from  the  City  of 
Mexico  to  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
1540-1542.  Pedro  CastafSeda  was  a  common 
soldier  who  had  fhe  gift  of  reciting  a  story 
in  a  direct  and  simple  manner,  and  he  gives 
a  very  complete  account  of  the  whole  journey. 
It  is  a  quaint  and  naive  recital,  and  very 
valuable^  giving  as  it  does  the  first  really 
reliable  description  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabit-ants,  and  telling  the  story  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  explorations  in  Ameri- 
can history.  This  was  seventy-five  years 
before  the  English  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  u|)on  the  northeastern  coast  of 
North  America. 

The  main  object  of  the  expedition  was  the 
subjugation  of  the  country,  and  the  conquest 
of  the  Seven  (Mties  of  Cibola  espwially.  these 
being  then  considered,  from  earlier  reports 
made  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  Frey  Marcos  de 
Nizza,  the  repositories  of  vast  wealth.  The 
command  was  made  up  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  horsemen;  seventy-five  Spanish  foot  sol- 
diers ;  three  hundred  or  more  native  allies,  and 
upward  of  a  thousand  negro  and  Indian  ser- 
vants. The  story  of  the  ill-sUirred  expedition 
is  told  in  full;  there  are  also  in  the  volume 
a  number  of  translations  of  other  documents 
written  by  various  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion, among  them  Coronado's  own  reports 
to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  M«'ndoza,  and  to 
the   king   of   Spain. 

It  is  a  moving  account  of  tremendous 
cfTort  and  heart-breaking  failure;  for  it  was 
the  ruin  of  (-oronado,  and  the  cause  of  much 
burning  jealousy  and  ill  feeling  on  the  part 
of  maiiv  of  his   followers. 


Professor  Winship  in  the  translation  of 
this  book  has  done  a  work  which  puts  schol- 
ars all  over  the  English  speaking  world 
in  his  debt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may 
have  from  the  same  hand  translations  of 
other  Spanish  documents  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  the  southwest. 

U.  Francis  Diff. 


A  g<M)d  novel  is  always  a  wholesome  expe- 
rien(H»,  but   when  it   is  built  on   lines  broad 

enough  to  hold  the  int4»rest 
The  PiUar  of   the   whole  reading  public. 

Of  Lights  by  with  flesh  and  blood  men  and 
Louis  Tracy        women       whose       courageous 

devotion  to  duty  makes  every 
reader's  heart  throb  responsively,  it  deserves 
heralding.  Such  a  b(M>k  is  Louis  Tracy's 
"The  Pillar  of  Light,"  published  by  Edward 
J.  Clode.  New  York.  Two  factors  lend  chiefly 
to  its  success;  the  novel  setting,  and  the 
character  of  the  hero,  Stephen  Brand.  This 
man,  well  born  and  bred,  seeks  solace  from 
an  ill-fated  marriage  in  the  isolated  life  of 
a  lighthouse  keeper.  Here,  in  the  early  days 
of  his  service,  he  rescues  a  Imby  from  a 
drifting  ship's  boat,  adopts  her  and  takes 
her  to  his  home  in  Penzance  to  grow  up 
with  his  own  little  girl.  This  episode  forms 
a  prologue,  and  the  story  proper  opens 
eighteen  years  later  when  the  two  young 
women,  paying  a  surprise  visit  to  their 
father,  are  detained  unexpectedly  at  the 
lighthouse.  During  the  night  a  great  storm 
comes  upon  them,  wrecking  a  steamer  against 
the  light-tower.  Perils,  brave  deeds,  and 
rescues  ensue,  and  the  lighthouse,  suited  to 
the  nee<ls  of  three  men,  is  for  several  days 
the  shelter  for  eighty-one  souls.  Over  this 
troublous  little  world  Stephen  Brand,  at 
oni*e  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  action, 
rules  with  the  poise  of  a  master-mind.  It 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture  why  the  author 
was  not  satisfied  with  a  story  so  fine  and 
complete,  and  what  induced  him  to  drag  in 
melodrama  in  the  person  of  Brand's  long- 
lost  wife.  She  is  the  only  false  note,  as 
the  love  stories  of  the  two  young  girls. 
Brand's  daughters,  are  charming  and  natural, 
and  the  whole  action  is  spontaneous. 


A  little  volume  that  breathes  the  fragrance 

of  summer  woods  is  llildegarde  Hawthorne's 

A  ikAAir  Af     "-^  Countrv  Interlude,"  w^hich  is 

rn««\^  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 

LOWliry  ^     ^Q       ^j     ^^^^     y^j^^      Tjj^ 

author,  as  her  name  might  sug- 
gest, is  the  daughter  of  Julian  Hawthorne 
and  the  granddaughter  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, and  although  such  an  ancestry  may  be 
a  drawback  in  the  matter  of  comparisons, 
there  is  something  in  the  keen  love  of  the 
wholesome  rural  life  found  along  the  upper 
Hudson  and  the  plea  for  a  return  to  the 
simple  life  that  recalls   the   spirit  of  **The 
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liWXhi'dalv  RoiiiaiK'i''*  of  the  eldt'i" 
Urnxlhorrip.  Tin*  iiarrativt  is 
unfoldc'il  in  ihe  farm  of  ii  series 


nf    letters    fnmi    ol 


iri    til   ail- 


uther.  the  frank  t>nt-jJoming  of 
a  nuiurv  chuked  hy  u  life  of 
sMciiil  tN^nventions  itnd  thp  busy 
wliirl  ijf  I'ily  lift*  tlmt.  im^ier  Uie 
inlhit^nct^  of  the  siiniuier  soli- 
tiuh's  uf  tb*^  country*  ?^h>vvly  fiinJ> 
itstdf.  Thejinijion  Iter  e)i«j::ii</f- 
ijient  In  fi  wealtliy  youn;?  ^'\nh- 
mftH  ii^  hrokpTJ.  and  tlK'  iirtisl 
who  rnukes  his  entranoe  at  the 
opijuriune  numieiit  of  her  dncov- 
ery  is  Hie  man  aUv  marrie.s. 
MaKGL'KBITK    Staiii^hh. 


Fine  Specimen 

of  Book- 
binders' Art 


A    nnlfwurthy  example  of  the 
bookbinders"  art  has  htH^n  turned 

out  froni  the  hindery  ctf 
the  Hiekis-Judd  Co.  for  exhi- 
bition at  the  St.  Luin>^  Fair- 
It  ts  a  v<dinne  «if  the  'WnnaU 
of  the  Ihilienihin  t  lub,"  and 
the  binding  wan  desi^ied  and  exeeuted  by 
fli>^\iird  Morton. 

The  book  ih  taujnil  iti  full  red  (Tunhed 
levant,  and  tbe  decorative  welieme  is  worked 
out  with  inlays  of  yellow  and  g^reen  leatlier. 
while  rt^mhined  with  tbe  twding  is  $iUU 
The  inside  of  tbe  covers  is*  finished  in  silk, 
will  I    an   ori";iiiaI   border   def^ij^B   in   Lnlt, 


AAXALS   OF    TlIK    HOIIKMIAX     rLl'll,    SAN  KRANrjSCO,    BOIJND 

m   nu  Ksjvitu  CO,,  fkom  original  dbhion  nt  dowajld 

Mmrthx 


"Prosit"  i^  the  title  of  a  hook  of  toasts 
wbieli   will  be  fuihlislied  in   the  early  fall  by 

Vi\u\  KUlor  Si  Co.,  San  Franeiseo. 
A  Book  In  addition  to  many  aneient  and 
of  TOetStS     ni*>dern   tnitsts   which    will    appear 

in  the  book>  a  considernible 
nundter  of  ori^rinal  ones*  will  be  eontributed 
by  weH-kiit>wn  literary  Califoiniinis.  The 
vtthnne  will  be  neatly  botind,  and  ha  deeur- 
ation'i*  front ispieee  and  eover  design  will  he 
bv  (jordon  Ross. 


The     CftHfornm     f^evicw,     wliieh     in     (be 
oflieiftl    organ   of   !a>tb    the   Native   Sonr*   and 
tbe    Native    Da  njLd  iters    t.f    the 
** California     (iolden  West,  and   whieh  is  pub 
Review"  limbed  in  San  FraneiMOo,  la  doinv' 

some  ei editable  work  in  hebalf 
of  Californta  in  these  dnys.  It  is  an  illustrated 
mapizine  etmtaininp  stories,  poems  and  a 
heap  of  mutter  relnlin*^  to  the  ^vni  western 
eomnn  in  wealth.  TIenry  F.  iVrnau  is  the 
jjublisher. 


**Tbe  Simple  Home"  is  the  title  of  a 
hook  of  essays  hy  Charles  Keeler,  which  is 
published  by  Paul  Elder  & 
The  Making'  of  iompany,  San  Franeisco.  The 
Simple  Homes  thief  value  of  the  little  book, 
whieh  is  illustrated,  lies  in 
%t^  practical  su^f^estions  concerning  the 
building  of  homes,  in  ita  discussions  of  mate- 


rials, their  trealraent  and  use — clinker  brick, 
shingles  fliid  plitsler  for  exteriors;  wood  and 
plaster  varinusly  treated  with  coiiatruction 
showing,  foi'  interiurs.  The  textnre  and 
decoration  of  fabrics  are  given  attention,  the 
making  r*f  furniture,  the  framing  of  pictures, 
and  the  general  use  of  ornamentation.  The 
chapter  on  gardens  will  be  foimd  helpful 
for  the  suburban  home  with  flat  or  hilly 
environment,  for  the  city  home,  the  roof- 
garden   nr   the   tenement  boujjie. 


To  those  who  know  a  tertain  spot  in 
Fn'^'hind  called  Shropshire,  where  tlie  luuai* 
A  ii/mtr  berries  redden  anri  gtielder  ro<es 

A  fiOOK  ^^j^^^        j^^^j^,     (Catherine      Mihics 

iJIf„ii^i,™„«  (raskcH  s  '-()ld  Shropshire  Life/' 
EngUshmen     j,,^^ii,j,,,i    ^.^^    John    Lane,    New 

York,  will  eonie  like  a  vvhitT  of  home  air. 
The  vohiine  is  made  up  of  some  half  dozen 
stories,  each  complete  in  itself,  yet  each  in 
a  way  connected  by  time  and  place,  and 
nniny  of  the  same  characters  figure  in 
different  rfdes.  Tbe  illustrations  are  remnrk- 
ably  gt>od  photograplis  of  ruanorhousc,  castle, 
cottage  nrul  fiirest.  and  here  again,  to  those 
who  know  this  section  of  Kngland,  will  he 
a  strong  appeal  in  tbe  matter  of  architecture 
ami  scenery, 

iMARarnttiTE  Stauleh. 


The  July  nundier  of  the  Frisco  l^ifstrm 
Uuffiiziftr,  issued  by  the  passenger  department 
of  the  St,  f^ouis  and  San  Francisco  railroad, 
is  of  piirticular  interest  to  those  w4io  may 
he  interested  in  Oklahoma,  Missonri,  Texas 
and  tlnit  part  of  tlie  United  State-s.  Jlluslra- 
tions  lend  their  force  to  the  text,  and  the 
latter  ia  fnl!  of  data  that  are  worthy  of 
lonsiileration. 


' 


A  selection  from  the  poems  of  John  Rnyle 
iVlleilly  will  be  publishtHi  this  fall  hy  Pun  I 
Fbler  &  Co,,  of  San  Franciseo. 
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Andrew  MoNally.  the  founder  of  the  well- 
known  publishing  liouse  of  Rand.  MrNally  & 
Co.,  recently  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
Altadena,  California.  Mr.'McXally  was  born 
at  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  1830.  and  was  about 
sixty -eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  less  than  the  scriptural  three  score  years 
and  ten  he  had  established  unto  himself  a 
name  which  was  bounded  only  by  the  limits 
in  wliicb  the  English  language  is  spoken.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  the  world;  but,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  primarily  a  citizen  of 
California,  and  as  such  Californians  will 
remember  and  honor  him. 


George  Sterling  of  Piedmont,  California, 
whose  recent  book,  "The  Testimony  of  the 
Suns  and  other  Poems."  is  considered  by 
some  critics  the  purest  English  verse  whicli 
has  been  written  since  the  passing  of  Tenny- 
son, voices  his  appreciation  of  Poe  in  the 
following: 

TO    EIKJAR    ALLAN    POK 
Time,  who  but  Jests  with  sword  and  sovereignty, 

Oonflrining  these  as  phantoms  in  his  gloom 

Or  bubbles  that  his  arid  hours  consume, 
Shall  mold  an  undeparting  light  of  thee — 
A   star   wherel)y   futurity   shall   see 

How  Song's  eventual  majesties  illume. 

Beyond  Augustan  pomp  or  battle-doom, 
Her  annals  of  abiding  heraldry. 

Time,    tho'    his   mordant  ages  gnaw    the  crag, 
Shall    blot    no    hue   from    thy    seraphic    wings 
Nor  vex  thy  crown  and  choral  glories  won, 

Albeit   the  solvents  of  Oblivion   drag 

To  dust  the  sundered  sepulchers  of  kings, 
In  desolations  si>lendid  with  the  sun. 


Swinburne 

Parodies 

Swinburne 


"Heptalogia."  which  long  was  an  anony- 
mous collection  of  parodies,  is  acknowledged 
and  included  in  the  latest 
edition  of  Swinburne's  works. 
Tliis  acknowledgment  adds  in- 
terest U^t  Swinburne's  parodies 
of  himself  in  the  former  work, 
as  in   the  following: 

Mild    is    the    mirk    and    monotonous    music    of 

memory,  melodiously  mute  as  it  may  be. 
While    the    hope    in    the    heart    of    a    hero    is 

bruised    by    the    broach    of    men's    rapiers, 

resl^nied   to  the  rod : 
Made    meek     a«    a     mother    whose    bosom  beats 

bound    with    the    bllss-bringlng    bulk    of    a 

balm -breathing  bnby. 
As     thpy     grope     through     the     graveyor<l     of 

creeds     uuder     skies     glowing    green     at     a 

groan    for    the   grlmness    of   (Jod. 
Blank    is    the    book    of    his    bounty    beholden    of 

old.  and   its  binding  is   blacker   than   bluer; 
Out   of  blue   Into  black   is   the  scheme   of   the 

skies,   and   their  dews   are  the   wine   of   the 

bloodshed    of   things ; 
Till  the  darkling  desire  of  delight  shall  be   free 

as    a    fawn    that    is    freed    from    the    fangs 

that   pursue  her. 
Till    the    heart-beats    of    hell    shall    be   hushed 

by  a  hymn  from  the  hunt  that  has  harried 

the  kennel  of  kings. 

Which  is  excellently  done,  but  it  still 
remains  doubtful  whether  anybody  else  could 
have  parodied  Swinburne  quite  as  successfully 
as  Swinburne  did. 


THE    LATE    ANDREW    M'.NALLY 

The  August  number  of  the  Overland 
Monthly  is  a  particularly  creditable  produc- 
tion, its  leading  article'  by  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar, is  devoteil  to  the  approaching  Templar 
Encampment.  Illustrations  add  much  to  the 
value  of  the  article.  Descriptive  articles, 
stories  and  verse,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tion**,  combine  to  make  an  excellent  number 
of  San  P'rancisco's  oldest  magazine. 


Professor  C.  H.  Gill>ert.  of  the  Department 
of  Zoology  at  Stanford  University,  has 
recently  completed  a  submarine  survey  of 
the  bay  of  Monterey,  in  the  course  of  which 
a  very  complete  collection  of  zoological  spec- 
imens from  the  bay  has  been  made.  The 
Monterey  work  is  a  continuation  of  a  labor 
that  has  been  under  progress  for  several 
months  from  San  Diego  northward. 


Dr.  .John  Krn^t  Matzke,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Konianic  Languages  at  Stan- 
ford Tniversity.  has  been  appointed  to  a  staflT 
position  on  the  advisory  board  of  Modem 
Philolofjy.  The  magazine  is  a  quarterly,  and 
is   published    at   the   University   of  Chicago. 


Thr  Litcrnrjf  Colhctor,  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, is  ])ul)lisl)ed  by  the  Literary  Collector 
Press,  of  (Treenwich,  C<mn.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  a  publication  of  especial  inter- 
est to  people  who  are  interested  in  things 
literary. 


Sunset  Rays 


(Conducted  by  Alfked  J.  Watbrhouse) 


The  Little  Back  Room 

Quong  Lee  has  a  laundry, 

Such   a   busy   place; 
Irons  ply   their  course  o'er 

Furbelow   and    lace ; 
Beads  of  perspiration 

From    sallow    foreheads    drop; — 
Strenuous  is  life  at 

Quong  Lee's  washee-shop! 

Never    dream    of    pleasure, 

Never  chance  to  shirk, — 
Wash,  and  starch,  and  iron, — 

Naught  is  here  save  work. 
Holidays    like    hen's    teeth 

Are  such  a  meager  crop; — 
Ever  see   one  rest  at 

Quong  Lee's   washee-shop? 

If    my    song's    impressed    you, 

Come  and  go  with   me. 
I    can    show   you   something 

Little   known   of   Lee!     •     •     • 
Ever  play  at  fan- tan  7 

Ever   "hit   the    hop?"— 
Ah,   the  room   that's  back  of 

Quong  Lee's   washee-shop! 

Roy    Farrell    Greene. 


The  Modern  Jack  and  Jill 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill, 

And  so  the  story  goes. 
When  they  came  down,  t'was  the  talk  of  the 
town. 
You  should  have  seen  their  clothes. 

T.  Wesley  Wright. 


What  rd  Ruther  Be 

I'd  ruther  be  a  sucker  than  a  trout — 
they's  less  people  fishin'  fer  it. 

jf      jf      jf 

I'd  ruther  be  jest  a  leetle  wicked  than  ter 
be  a  earthly  saint — ^a  feller  wants  some 
company. 

jt      jt      jt 
I'd    ruther    do   a    few    things   than    know 
how  to  do  so  blame  many  an'  never  do  them 
— Who  said  I  was  reflectin'  onto  Populists? 
1  never  mentioned  them. 

;^      jf      jt 
I'd  ruther  be  a  livin'  voice,  though  cracked, 
than  the   slim  echo  of  a  bygone  halleluyer 
chorus — Who   said   anything   erbout   Demer- 
crats?    Set  down! 


I'd  ruther  point  with  pride  to  something 
I'm  doin'  now  than  to  have  to  almos'  twist 
my  arm  off  pointin'  backward  forty  or  fifty 
years — Republicans  orto  quit  squirmin'.  I 
hain't  once  named  'em. 

jt      jt      jf 
I'd  ruther  be  a  politishun  than  a  states- 
man— ^the  latter  seems  ter  be  the  most  likely 
to  be  dead. 

jf  jt  jt 
rd  ruther  not  say  any  more  erbout  politics 
jest  now — a  man  whose  remarks  hain't  left 
him  a  friend,  *cept  maybe  a  Prohibitionist 
that  don't  count  even  in  the  votin',  orto  be 
excused  easy  'nough. 
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California 

(An    Easterner's   longing) 
The    Land    of    Sunshine, — California, 

Whicli.   never  having  seen,  yet  do  I  love, 
Methinks    1   see   that   fair  blue   sky  above 
Gay-flowered  jjardens  niiraged  from  afar. 
As  oft  at   midnight   one  has  seen   a   star 
Twinkle  and    beckon    in    the   summer    sky, 
Seeming  to  cry"(-'ome  here. and  never  die!" 
80   to  my   mind  tlie  fairy  stories  are 
That  tell  the  marvels  of  thy  wonderland; 
Eternal    summer    and    a    cloudless    sky, 
And    gold,   and    precious   earth    more   rich 
than  gold. 
And  never  failing  flowers;  while  here  I  stand 
In  this  gray  east,  and  nuise  '*Ah  me,  shall  I 
That  blooming  land  of  promise  e'er  behold?" 
W.  B.  Southwick. 


A  Here  Slip  of  a  Girl 

Along  the  street  she  passed  so  neat, 
So  ])retty.   charming,  and   so  sweet, 

A  mere  slip  of  a  girl. 
To  see  this  girl   was  quite  a  treat, 
But  a  banana  peel  disturbed  her  feet — 

T'was  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl. 

r.  Wesley  Wright. 


Good  Reason  for  Joy 

The  ichthyosaurus  existed,  I'm  told,  an  eon 

or  so  ago; 
And  the  plesiosaurus    was    also    enrolled    in 

the   antediluvian   show; 
And  the  tall  megatherium  frequently  prowled 

in  search  of  his  palpit-ant  prey; 
And  the  flerce  dinotherium  dolefully  howled 

— 'twas   the  dinotheristic  way; 
And  tbe  mammoth    and    mastodon   gamboled 

around,   that  is,  when  the  weather  was 

good; 
And   the  ornithoscelida  pounded  the  ground 

while  ambling  and  shambling  for  food; 
And    the   ornithopappi,    with    manners   quite 

choppy  was  hunting  for  some  one  to  eat; 
And     the     ornithopterus — oh,     wouldn't     he 

"skeer"    us! — was    wont    to    make    cave 

men  bis  meat. 
And   whenever   1   think   of  those  monsters   I 

shrink,  for  their  records  were  really  of 

crime. 
But  I'm  glad  as  can  be,  yes,  I'm  happy,  you 

see,  that  I  was  not  on  earth  at  the  time. 


In  the  Early  Morning 

There  was  an  old  man  from  Sedar, 
Who  mistook  an  arc-light  for  a  star. 
"Twinkle,    twinkle,"    he   said, 
As   he   waggled   his   head, 
"You  think  I  don't  know  what  you  are." 
Ethel  L.  Preble. 


How  Me  and  Martby  Hade  Up 

We  had  a  row  *bout  a  month  ago^ 

Me  an*  Marthy,  an'  couldn't  agree; 
Somehow  or  other  it  seemed  as  though 

Ix)ve   was   a-wanin'   'twixt   her   an'   me. 
I'll    allow    that    it   wasn't   right. 

But  I  had  a  temper  that  wouldn't  hold, 
While  Marthy,  it  seemed  to  me,  fer  spite, 

Grew  harsh  an'  sullen  an'  stern  an'  cold. 

Matters  come  to  a  p'int  at  last. 

She  said  she  reckoned  we'd  better  part; 

Each  go  away  an'  fergit  th*  past — 

I  smothered  th'  feelin's  'twas  in  my  heart, 

Fer   I   was   proud,  an'  I   wouldn't  show 
My   feelin's   to   her.   so,   without  a   sigh, 

I  slammed  th'  door  fer  to  let  her  know- 
That  that  was  my  only  an'  last  good-bye. 

I   went  to   town,   but  my   heart  was   sad. 

In  spite  of  th'  bitter  remarks  she'd  made, 
I  thought  of  the  past  years,  bright  an'  glad. 

While  lovin'  thoughts  through  my  memory 
strayed. 
I   brought  to  mind  all  th'  days  gone  by. 

An'  th'  sacre<l  time  when  we  two  had  wed, 
An'  a  tear,   unbi<iden,  come  to  my  eye. 

As  I  thought  of  the  words  of  reproach  I'd 
said. 

Then   came   remorse,   an*   I    turned   about, 

An'   'twas   late   when   I   reached   th'   farm 
once  more; 
There  was  no  wife  givin'  a  welcome  out, 

As  I  stopped  th'  team  at  th'  kitchen  door. 
I   tip-toed   into   th'  settin'   room. 

An'  stood,  ashamed  for  a  minute's  space, 
Fer  there  she  sat  in  th'  gatherin'  gloom. 

An'  th'  tears  flowed  free  down  her  careworn 
face. 

An'  there  on  th'  table,  a  baby's  wrap 

I   saw,   with   a   hood   of  faded  blue; 
While    a    little    sock    lay    in    her    lap. 

With  a  curl  of  gold  an'  a  tiny  shoe. 
An'  then  I  thought  of  the  child  that  slept, 

Of  th'  golden  head  that  had  gone  before. 
An'   I   knelt  beside   her,   an'   us   two  wept 

O'er  th'  little  things  that  our  baby  wore. 

I  drew  her   face  to  my  furrowed  cheek, 

An'  kissed  th'  tears  from  her  eyes,  an'  then 
I  sobbed  repentance  when  I  could  speak, 

An*  begged   fer  th'  ol'-time  love  again; 
She  smoothed  my  face  with  her  wrinkled  hand, 

An'  smiled  at  me  in  th'  old,  old  way. 
An*  whispered  words  of  tenderness,  and 

Marthy  an'  I  made  up  to  stay. 

tJ.    A.    Brininatool. 


The  Loifical  Conclusion 

"  'Tis   merit  tells."     The  words   are  true. 
But,   though   to   think   it's  sin, 

They  also  prove — I'm  sure  they  do- 
That  Merit's  feminine. 
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Tbe  Tenderfoot 

Who  is  it  lives  in  fear  and  woe 
Where  rivers  rage  and  overflow 
And  summer  winds  to  cyclones  grow? 
The  tenderfoot. 

Who  is  it  dreads  the  sun's  hot  blaze. 
The  suffocating  sultry  days, 
The  ice  and  snow  that  block  his  ways? 
The  tenderfoot. 

Who  is  it  then  a  vision  sees 
Of  olive,  palm,  and  orange  trees, 
Of  balmy  air  and  lotus  ease? 
The  tenderfoot. 

Who  is  it  fierce  the  land  decries. 
And  says  the  vision  all  is  lies, 
And  turns  his  nose  up  to  the  skies? 
The  tenderfoot. 

Who  is  it  quickly  turns  him  east, 
Whose  various  charms  have  nothing  least 
For  which  his  boast  has  not  increased? 
The  tenderfoot. 

Who  is  it  then,  with  sigh  and  groan. 
Begins  to  whine  and  long  to  roam 
And  turn  his  back  on  that  dear  home? 
The  tenderfoot. 

Who  is  it  flees  Atlantic  shore 
And  to  Pacific  hies  him  o'er 
And  dwells  content  forever  more? 
The  tenderfoot. 

Heatherwick  Kirk. 


A  Voice  of  Woe 

up  in  the  morning  and  work  all  day, 
Just  for  the  grub  of  tomorrow  to  pay; 
Work  tomorrow  for  meat  to  carve — 
Got  to  keep  working  or  else  1*11  starve; 
Work  next  day  for  a  chance  to  sup — 
Just  earn  money  to  eat  it  up! 
Next  day  after  it*s  root  or  die — 
Habit  of  eating  comes  mighty  high. 

Next  week,  too,  it  is  just  the  same — 
Never  can  beat  the  eating  game. 
Working  on  Monday  for  Tuesday's  bread; 
Working  on  Tuesday  to  keep  me  fed; 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  too, 
Same  old  game,  and  it's  never  new. 
Don't  want  to  kick  or  to  make  a  fuss, 
But  blowed  if  it  isn't  monotonous! 


Together  and  To-get-her 

''If  through  the  days  just  you  and  I 

Could  roam  like  this  together, 
'Neath  sky  of  blue  or  cloudy  sky, 

In  fair  or  stormy  weather; 
If  thus  together—"  "Not  for  mine!" 

She  said;    I  had  to  let  her. 
I  learned,  together  to  combine 

'TIS  needful  first  to-get-her. 

5 


To  a  Healtb-Food  Girl 

Hail  to  thee,  Granola  Maid! 
Kumyss  cheek  and  silken  braid. 
Flower  blooming  in  the  shade 

Of  the  Protose  tree; 
Pious  bearing,  modest  mien, 
Hail,  my  Vegetarian  Queen, 
Hail,  my  healthy  Nuttolene, 

Zwieback  fairy,  thee! 

Set  mv  Glutose  spirit  free. 

Lift  thy  Meltose  eyes  to  me, 

Say  thou'lt  be  my  Bean  Puree, — 

AH  my  cares  b^^ile; 
Sway  me  with  thy  grace  imperial. 
Say  thou'lt  be  my  Flaky  Cereal, 
Beam  on  me,  while  charms  ethereal 

Sterilize  thy  smile! 

See,  thy  Granut  tear-drop  start! 
Swear  that  we  will  never  part, — 
Give  to  me  thy  Whole  Wheat  heart, 

Let   the   skeptics   scoff; 
'Round  thy  waist  my  strong  arm  clinches,- 
This  is  where  my  spirit  flinches, 
For  that  waist  is  forty  inches — 

Let  us  call  it  off! 

Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell. 


Ef 

You  can't  ha'f  wajr  imagine  how  well  I'd 

Jes'  like 
'Ith  my  pole  through  th'  green  grass  there 
beside 

Th'  pike 

T'   hike 
Down  ther*  an'  lis'nin'  t'  th'  water's  swish. 

An'  sech, 

T'  stretch 
Out  on  th'  groun'  ther'  by  th'  crick  an'  flsh. 

I'd  mighty  like  t'  take  my  ol'  bait  can 

Agin, 
An'  flsh,  an'  after  playin'  in  th'  san' 

An'  win'. 

Go  in 
A  swimmin'.    £f  ther'  wuz  lef  jest  one  wish 

T'  me, 

TV'd    be 
T'  be  a  boy,  t'  hev  a  pole  an'  flsh. 

Zellard  E.  Buell. 


Hard  to  Stand 

The  bank  had  failed.    I  thus  condoled 

With  Jack:    "Don't  let  it  fret  you! 

I  thought  you'd  view  the  matter  cold ; 

Instead  it's  quite  upset  you!" 
"I  did  not  quite  upset,"  with  guile 

And  all  a  jester's  talents 
Jack  answered,  as  he  tried  to  smile: 
"I  simply  lost  niy  balance!" 

Bay  Parrell  Chreene. 
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Drawing  by  J.  F.  O'Ryaa 

Professor  Adjutant — Yes,  indeed,  I  regret  exceedingly  the  prevalence  of  slang  among 
the  jungle  inhabitants. 

Herr  Snake — It  gives  me  a  pain,  too.  Professor.  Today,  when  I  invited  Brer  Rabbit 
to  come  and  have  a  little  conversation  with  me,  he  mockingly  replied:  "Not  much!  Fm 
onto  your  curves,  snakesey." 


A  Poetic  Affair 

A  rhyme  with  a  stanza  once  fell  in  love. 

With  looks  he  did  entreat  her, 
But  the  stanza  shy  caught  not  his  eye. 

And  the  rhyme  could  never  meter. 

But  the  rhyme  met  the  stanza  and  spoke  his 
love: 
"I  love,  fair  one;    do  you?" 
Spoke  the  stanza  gay,  **How  silly,  1  say; 
I  am  a  verse  to  you." 

Harry  T,  Fee. 


Be  a  Bit  of  Sunshine 

Work  a  little,  sing  a  little. 

Whistle  and  be  gay; 
Read  a  little,  play  a  little. 

Busy  every  day; 
Talk  a  little,  laugh  a  little, 

Don*t  forget  to  pray; 
Be  a  bit  of  merry  sunshine 

All  the  blessed  way. 

Af,  C,  B,  Woodward 


Tbe  Brakeman 

The  brakeman  is  a  gallant  wight; 
1   always   find  him  quite  polite. 
When  I  ask  questions  as  I  go 
Uis    voice    is    bland    and    mild    and 
But  when,  some  station  just  before, 
He  calls   its   name,   his  awful   roar 
Is    anything   but   low   and    bland. 
And    what    he    says    none    understand; 
But  people  always  talk  this  way: 
''1   wonder  what  he  tried  to  say. 
It  wasn't  very  clear  to  me, 
But  sounded  *like  *gr-r-rur  jfr-r-ree.* " 
It's  queer  that  one  with  voice  bo  low 
Should    roar   and    rumble-mumble   so! 


low. 


A  Prophecy 

If  it  be  true  that  silence  is  of  gold 
And  speech  of  silver — as  the  poets  say; 

I  prophesy  that  if  our  wives  e'er  vote 
Free  silver  11  be  the  issue  of  the  day. 
Julien  Josephinm, 
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While     on     the     Pacific     Coas:      you     will     of     Luiiiic       vnn 

SiVIV      I>IE>GO 

THE    PEERLESS    CITY    BY    THE    SBA 


San  Diego  has  every  possible  clement  nccewary  to  the 

r  metropolian       Upon   cverj'   great 
There  arc  but  UlfCC  great  natural 


building  of  a  mighty  metropolian       Upon   cverj'   great 


Commercially 

natural  harbor  in  the  civilized  world  ts  builded  a  great  city 
harbors  on  the  Paciiic  Coast.  San  Diego  hiis  OflC  of  these,  San  Diego  is  five  hundred  miles 
nearer  Chicago  and  New  York,  with  easier  grades  over  the  mountains,  than  any  Pacific  Coast 
point.  San  Diego  has  the  first  American  harbor  north  of  Panama  Canal.  San  Diego  is  to  be 
the  greatest  coaling  station  in  the  United  States.  Three  railroads  arc  now  rushing  surveys  to 
San  Diego.  There  arc  greater  commercial  opportunities  in  San  Diego  today  than  in  any  city  in 
the  world 

^  ^      ^^     1^  ^^  w-Y^  i^     C^  1 1"  ^  '    ^*^  DiegQ  \i  without  «  peer  in  the  knovrn  world.      S*n  Diego 

/\^     cl      I  lU  111  C     W  I  L  \  is  the  hcjirhieat  city  in  the  world.      San    Diego  his   the  fineiT 

climate  in  the  world.    WcTcr  hot  and  ffevcf  COM.    Tlic  tcmpcraturc  has  exceeded  90°  but  Qlnc- 
tecn  limes  In  thirty-four  years^  and  has  never  fallen  below  32^, 

Flowers  bloom  from  Janaary  to  December*    Orangrcs,  Rananas,  and  Dates  grow  e^ery  diy 
of  the  year  tc  Szti  Diego.    2fo  EUzzards.    No  Snow.    No  coal  bUis,  and  no  extreme  heat  at  San 

DlCgfOf      It  ti  the  mo*t  delightful  place  in  the  world  to  live*      San  Dtcgo  hiA  the  tineit  Ocean  Front  residence   prop- 
erty t»n  the  Pacific  at 

MORENA   AND   PACIFIC    BEACH 

Ttieic  propertki  ire  tdaitloai  to  the  eirf  af  Sm  Diefo.  Their  vater  lapply  ii  ample  aa4  owfied  hr  the  rltr  «f  S>aa 
l>\t%e.  They  have  twenty  JDiRutc  motor  car  icnrice  10  ih«  heart  of  the  city.  They  have  two  iplrnJi*!  hotri«  n..,r..  K,..L,  +  r,.i 
^ocoei  an  J  the  flncit  ocean  ttrand  io  the  world^  lix  hand  red  feet  wide^  four  mi  lei  lonp«  utaootb  arni  harii  ai 
AM  tl)«  ^^%f  round  b(Hitin$,  bathing  and  flihmg.  CItmate  do«t  not  vary  2  deiirees  m  twenty-four  hours, 
fodtitreett  and  (wcnty^fooi  liJeyi  in  every  block.  Loli  in  th«ae  baatltlftil  additions  will  b«  lOllt  by  maU  ....  u»^..  ...  v> 
termaof  tan  dottart  p«r  month,  without  tatet  or  intara$t  Fr1c«i,  descfiption  and  rull  particular!  on  application,  ia  an 
interettcd  p»ty  w«  will  rurntab  abaolatcly  free  traasportacioQ  from  any  point  ]n  the  United  fVtatci  la  >*rt  Dfego  and  return  ,n 
order  that  ther  may  lovcKl^te  the  opportunJtiea  here  otfered  for  a  hoiac  or  for  an  iareiiiacni.  Wrtto  today,  onclotllig  atamiiai. 

FOLSOM    BROS.  COMPANY  (Foreign  Dep'tl,  SAN  DIEGO    CALIFORNIA 

lt.air»ttjni|CK!^:~I>«n  nt  Ur^lttrort*  Merckmn^  KationAl  Bank,  Flrat  Nadooal  Ikutk,  Cotuinetdia}  NatUmal 
a*  ftsy  City  ur  Oitunly  ulficUl. 
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California's  Army  Camp 

COMMENT  AND  PAPERS  BY 

Majok-Genekal    ARTJivit    Mac  Arthur,    Commanding    Paoific    Division    and    DcpfirtDieiit    of 

Californin. 
His  Excellency  CfEORCE  C\  Pardee.  Governor  of  Californin, 
BttHJAmEK-GENFRAU  J,  B.  Lauck,  N.  G,  C,  Adjutant  General  of  California. 
Colonel  Aij^iied  C.  GiRAiir>,  AsHiatant,  Surgeon -General  and   Cliiff  Surgeon*  Department  of 

California    and    Provisionul    Division. 
Colonel  W,  S»  Patten,  Assistiint  Quartermaj*ter-Genernl  and  Chit^f  Qunrtennaster, 
Lieltenant-Cou>nel  EnwAKii  A.  Godwin.  Ninth  Cavnlrj%  Commanding  Cavalrj  Squadron. 
Major   Ei>wa«I)   T.   Bkown,    Artillery   Corps,   Commanding    Battalion    Ficdd    Artillpry. 
Major  George  O.  Squikr,   In  Charge  Signal  Corps,  Department  of  California. 
Major  Cassius  E.  Gillette.  Corps  of  Enginwra  and  Senior  Umpire  of  ^Maneuvers, 
Captain  Sydney  A.  Cloman,  General  Stall,  Captain  Twenty  third   Infantry;    Assistant  lo 

Chief  of  Staff. 

Georoe    BroxsoN'Howard,    Late    War   Cor re-spon dent   in    Manchuria    of   the    London    Daily 
Ckranictc,  and  Correspondent  Assoeiated   Press  at  Camp  Atascadero. 


The  recent  army  manrnvers  at  Vmnp  Ata^cadero^  Valiforniay  arc  of  vast  significance  to 
the  entire  jtation.  So  ottwr  otcampmvnt  provided  for  bj/  the  amiy  reorganization  bill  ka^i 
i^§0uticd  itiore  successfully.  It  was  miotic  uar,  with  regulara  and  militia  fighting  side  by 
ilde.  Jtlajor-Genn^al  Arthur  MacArthur,  chmmanding  the  Departmtnt  of  California,  »ay9: 
''The  camp  was  a  success  in  every  u^ay."  The  benefits  of  such  emperi^ice  cannot  he  ovtr 
rstimated.  The  Henry  ranch  of  22^000  acres  of  wooded  hill  and  plain  proved  admirably  suited 
for  the  purfiose.  in  this  great  state  that  fronts  fhr  Orient  is  a  wunderful  training  grmtnd  for 
American  soldiers,  and  Congress  wisely  contemplates  makitt<]  this  a  permanent  army  camp  for 
annual  fnaneurers.  Here  follows  a  series  of  ar licit s  by  regular  army  ft/fieirs  and  others 
engaged  in  the  recent  events^  and  here  are  presented  a  large  number  of  illustrations  from 
photographs  token  on  the  field  especially  for  Sunset,  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  also 
called  to  the  spirited  cover  design^  as  well  as  to  the  striking  color  engraving  folded  icith  the 
magasnnej  both  drawn  for  Sin  set  by  Kdioard  Cucurl,  a  Calif ornian,  whose  art  work  in 
London  and  fie  rim  have  won  for  him  wide  fame: 
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SUNSET    MAGAZINE 


MA.TOR-UENERAL    MArARTHTR    AND    STAFF    AT    CAMT    ATASCADERO 

Rca>!ini;  left  t.i  riijht  lu  re  art:  Tiiimt  r-»w— CipUiu  VV.  F.  Crc.iry.  PAymASter;  M.-iJiirTrt'o.  W.  Ruthers,  Chief  GimniissAry;  Major  l.^  .1  TrJiivjvr. 
InNiw;- lor-iirnrr.il:  M.iji-r  C.  H.  liillftt-.-,  Hno"''«T  «.»*■  t-r;  k.^ptain  I*.  W.  Wt-M,  Ailr:  Oipuin  I-.  1-.  Winii,  Aiik-:  Mnjor  ul-ii.  1. ».  S.|j,:  r. 
Sii;ii;il  orti- or:  M.ijur  W.  B.  R'-.hvst.-r.  Jr..  I';i>iii.t-icr.  l.i.wcr  rf.w— M.ti-.r  Win.  P.  I)ti\.tll.  t>neral  St-ilf:  Colonel  Wm.  S.  PAtliij.  Ctncl 
QuartcriiiaMrr:  (■.■Ifini-I  S.  P.  JiK.clyn.  Chief  rl  St-iH:  MaJ-.r-i  .•.■m-r.tl  Arthur  M.i.. Arthur.  Coloii>-I  (;<>o.  An>.lrfws,  Aiijutanl-CfirncrAi:  C«.>lon»N  A. 
C  Girord,  Chid  Siir);«N>ii;  Captain  S.  A.  CU>ni  ii\.  (iem-iai  .^t^ii. 


* 

"THE    ENCAMPMENT    WAS    A 
(MKMIM.KTE  srCCESS  IN  EVEllY 
WAY."  SAYS  MAJOR-GENEKAL 

♦ 

* 

ARTHUR     M ACAKTHrR: 

¥ 

T^HE  rocpiit  pncjinipiiKMit  at  Atasca- 
-■■  dero,  from  a  prntVssional  ])(ni\t  of 
view,  was  a  comploto  sucooss  in  ovorv 
way,  so  iinieh  so  that  I  am  c-ortainly  verv 
much  plnasod  that  Sunskt  ^r.\(j.\/iM-: 
has  umlrrtakon  to  sot  it  fortli  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  reach  a  lar^'r  audicnw. 
The  matter  is  of  national  i  in  porta  neo 
and  the  more  that  people  know  ahout 
it,  the  mon:?  value  it  is  hound  to  he, 
for  the  merit  of  th<'  work  will  reeom- 
mond  itself  to  anyhody  familiar  with 
it.  The  praetical  value  of  such  a  train- 
in*r  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  consists 
entirely  of  work  which  requires  a  lar^e 
numher  of  men  and  a  ^reat  scope  of 
country  and,  then^'ore,  cannot  he  under- 
taken at  any  ordinary  army  po>t,  or  in 
tin?  vicinity  of  any  of  tiie  armories  of 
tlie  National  Guard  of  California.  The 
exercises   and    man^'uvers    were    framed 


to  represent  actual  conditions  in  tlio  field 
and  the  execution  was  so  carried  out 
and  realistic  that  we  had  actual  cam- 
pa  iirnin<r  in  every  way  excepting  tlie 
tratredy  or  the  kill  in ^r  of  men  on  the 
field.  Tiie  hope  of  all  army  officers  is 
that  the  experience  has  hecn  so  profitable 
to  the  state  troops  that  they  will  respond 
to  the  next  call  for  such  an  encampmont 
with  increased  enthusiasm  and  in  niul- 
tij)lied  numhers. 


^     *CAMP   ATASCADERO   WAS      ^ 
THE    ONLY    CAAtP    WE    HAVE 
EVER    HAD."'    SAYS    GOV- 

*     ERNUK    (JEOROE    C.    PARDEE:      ♦ 


'T'^HE  epitome  of  my  ideas  regarding 
*  Camp  Atascadero  is  that  it  was 
the  only  camp  we  liave  ever  had.  Former 
state  encamj)nu»uts,  while  they  were 
the  best  that  they  could  have  been, 
still  lacked  the  first  principles  of  a 
military  encampment,  which  was  due 
to  the  iiK.-a  that  state  encampments  were 
a  mere  excuse  for  the  amusement  of  the 
men.     This  time  work  began  from  the 
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n^oment  the  Tnen  stepped  rrom  the 
and  continued  until  the  last  day 

The  experience  gained  by  the  National 
Guard  through  this  encampment  is  not 
to  be  estimated  in  words,  but  will  show 
results  in  future  encampments.  T  wish 
to  say  here  that  the  regular  army  has 
done  all  In  its  power  to  make  the  camp  a 
sncceaa,  and  we  are  grateful  to  General 
MacArthur,  the  oflRcers  of  the  army 
and  others.  They  went  out  of  their  way 
to  do  things  for  the  National  Guard  and 
put  themselTCS  to  considerable  incoiive- 
nience.  They  never  allowed  mistakes 
of  inexperience  to  irritate  them,  and 
there  wag  not  a  single  case  on  record 
of  harj^h  criticism  having  been  made 
by  the  regular  army  with  regard  to  the 
National  Gnard.  Though  many  mis- 
takes were  made  by  the  boys  of  Cali- 
fornia, still  the  nmify  realized  that  these 
men  had  come  there  out  of  pure  love 
of  the  work,  that  they  were  giving  up 
their  vacations,  mo^^t  of  them — the  only 
reFt  they  got  through  the  vear^ — to  go 
to  tlie  cainp  to  do  bard  work. 

There  was  some  criticism  by  the 
National  Gnard  as  to  the  hard  work 
imposed  upon  the  men  at  the  outset; 
still,  after  the  first  few  days,  everything 
came   down   to  a   sound   basis  and    the 


« 


tepped  from  the  train,      work  from  then  on  did  not  justify  any 
adverse  remarks   whatever. 

I  have  spoken   to   many   officers  and 
men  of  the  militia  about  the  camp;  and      , 
one  and  all  of  them  declare  that  they  ■ 
could  wish  nothing  better  than  to  have  ™ 
the  same  experience  each  year.     Even 
actual  war  could  not  have  taught  them 
more  than  they  learned  in  the  two  weeks. 

Evervthing  was  done  for  the  comfort 
of  the  men.  T  have  never  seen  any 
encampment  which  had  sneh  excellent 
ssanitary  appliances  or  such  conveniences 
for  bathing  and  other  luxuries.  The 
reports  circulated  that  the  water  snpply 
was  short  I  have  fonnd  to  be  absolutely 
unwarranted.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  am 
greatly  pleased  with  the  camp  and  hope 
that  we  shall  have  such  another  each  fl 
vear.  ^ 


* 

THE     RENEK 

IT 

TO    THE 

Ik 

X  A  T  1  0  N  A  L 

GLJ 

A  R  D  —  A 

REVIEW     BY 

ADJITTANT 

♦ 

GENE  R  A  L    J 

.     B. 

f .  A  U  C  K 

^ 

'T^HE     recent     joint     maneuvers     at  ^ 
^    Camp  Atascadero,  San  Luis  Obispo  H 
county,   will    be   of   inca leu  1  able   l>enefit 
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JRiUJl'H   L.BA¥INa    TUB    HTATIOM    AT    ASUNCION    AND    aiAI^CHlNO    TO   CAMP 
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S  TIN  SET    MAGAZTNK 


WHERE    THE    TIDE    OF    BATTLE    TURNED GENERAL    MAC  ARTHUR    (IN    CENTER).    MAJOR    GILLBTTB     AND 

CAPTAIN    WEST    WATCHING    MANECVEBH 


and  holp  to  tho  National  Guard 
of  Califr)rnia.  Tho  onoanijmiont  was 
a  siicooss  in  cvorv  son  so  of  tho  word. 
1'ho  hnnnonv  that  ])rovailo(l  hetwoon  the 
roprular  and  stato  troo])s  was  vorv  noticc- 
abli",  and  tcndod  tn  inspin*  th<'  Inttor  to 
inoroascd  rfforl  to  show  wlisit  thev  ooidd 
do  whiMi  it  viuuo  to  n\'il  hard  work. 
Ilorotofori'  tin*  camps  wf'ro  nioro  or 
loss  of  ji  social  charai-tcr.  I)ut  tliis 
was  entirely  oliininatcd  at  Camp  Atas- 
cadcro.  witli  the  n»snlt  that  the  mend)ors 
of  tho  National  (Jnard  that  atten<led  the 
manonvcM's  loarned  mon'  in  tho  art  of 
war  than  conld  bo  possible  under  the 
old  system  of  distinotivo  stato  <'neamp- 
monts.  The  lessons  thev  have  loarnod 
will  stand  thom  well  in  hand  for  future 
fiold  sorvice,  whetiier  in  slntc  camp  or 
jointly  with  tho  troo])s  of  tiie  re'rnlar 
ostahlishmeiit.  or  in  active  service  witiiin 
or  withont  tho  stale. 

Tho  frood  h(^jilth  of  the  state  soldiers 
durinir  the  mancuvi'rs  speaks  volumes  for 
tho  oxc<>llent  sanitary  conditions  j)rovail- 
in^.  In  my  opinion,  howevor,  had  tho 
mon  been  enoamped  in  eloso  proximity 
to  ocean  r)r  hay  many  of  them  would  have 
been  taken  df»wn  with  sickness,  for  most 
likely  thoy  would  have  plun<rod  into  tho 
wator  immodiately  upon  roturninp:  from 


each  day's  exorcises  with  their  bodies  so 
wann  that  sudden  immersion  would 
have  boon  disastrous.  That  is  one  of 
tho  r(»as(uis  why  1  think  the  site  of  tho 
late  camp  is  a  <jrood  one.  There  is  sufli- 
ciont  <r(>od  wator  on  tho  ground  for  all 
])urj)os(»s,  and  with  a  few  minor  iniprovo- 
monts  the  >j)ot  <(mld  be  made  ideal  for 
oncanijunent  ])urpo>os. 

Tho  National  (iuard  resix)ndod  very 
promptly  to  the  orders  of  the  Governor 
to  iio  into  cam])  with  the  United  States 
troops.  From  unotlk-ial  reports  1  have 
already  received  from  various  reliable 
sourii^s  I  am  convince^]  that  the  same 
mon  who  s(^rvod  their  country  and  state 
so  well  at  Camp  Atascadoro  will  gladly 
embrace  the  opportunity  again  to  par- 
ticipate with  Vnclo  Sam's  soldiers  in 
fi(dd  o\«*rciMS,  and  this  is  sure  to  be 
of  groat  bonotU  to  the  state  guard.  The 
time  is  clos<^  at  hand  when  the  National 
Cluard  of  California  will  lx»  one  of  the 
most  oiViciiMit  militarv  organizations  in 
tho  T'nitod  States. 

(lOnoral  ^lae Arthur  and  the  gentlemen 
composing:  his  staff  at  camp  did  all  in 
their  power  for  the  proper  instruction 
and  comfort  of  the  state  soldiers,  and 
their  efforts  in  this  respect  are  fully 
nppreciated. 
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^     THE  CAMP  FROM  A  SANITARY     ^ 
STANDPOINT,    BY   COLONEL 
ALFRED    a    GIRARD,    ASSIST- 

♦    ANT    SURGEON-GENERAL     * 


r\^  tlie  various  ranches  visited  Viy  the 
^^  writer,  in  company  with  other  army 
otficiiils,  the  one  of  J,  IL  Henry  was  the 
one  which  appeared  the  most  Buitabh? 
for  the  purpose.-?  of  an  encampment.  The 
climate  diiricg  the  sunuiier  season  is 
practically  dry^  with*  cool  nights,  and  a 
brisk  sea  breeze  did  away  with  the 
objection  to  the  fogs  rolling  in  from 
the  Pacific  ocean  everywhere  along  the 
caa>t. 

The  question  of  water  supply  was  to 
be  solved  in  a  twofold  manner.  One  by 
driving  wtUs  within  about  fifty  feet  of 
the  Salinas  river,  which  fonns  on  one 
side  the  boundary  of  the  ranch.  This 
would  have  necesgitat<.Hl  a  pumping  appa- 
ratus and  large  tanks  on  neighboring 
hills  from  which  water  could  be  distrib- 
uted by  gravity  to  the  different  camps. 
The  water  of  the  Salinas  river  obtained 
in  this  majiuor,  going  through  a  process 
of    natural    filtration,    and    not    being 


impregnated  with  minej'al  matter,  would 
f>e  a  splendid  supply  for  a  permanent 
airap,  but  for  the  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  government  after  Congress  had 
made  their  appropriation,  and  the  great 
cost  of  such  supply,  induced  the  Quarter- 
masters Department  to  select  a  second 
source,  consisting  of  springs  along  Atas- 
cadero  creek,  which,  by  natural  gravity, 
would  fiow  into  reservoirs  and  thence 
through  pipes  to  the  different  camps. 

The  great  heat  during  the  middle  of 
the  day  in  the  month  of  August  was  an 
objection  in  the  selection  of  any  camp 
along  the  I'acific  coast,  but  between  the 
discomfort  of  localities  exposed  to  rains, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  camp  at  American 
lake,  in  the  state  of  Washington,  and 
the  dry  heat  of  California,  I  believe  the 
latter  to  be  preferable.  It  would  be  desir- 
able if  these  cncampujents  could  be  held 
t^irlier  in  the  season,  but  then  tlve  regi- 
ments of  the  National  Guard  from  the 
rural  districts  would  not  be  able  to 
attend,  owing  to  the  work  necessary  on 
the  farms  during  the  earlier  months. 
This  heat,  if  problems  are  adapted  to 
it,  is  not  objectionable,  and  tlie  troops 
^oon  become  used  to  it. 

Taking  the  above  points  into  consider- 
ation, there  follow^ed  the  selection  of  the 
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SUXSET    MAGAZINE 


THESE    MEN    MAI>E    VICTORY   (»K   DKFI'.AT AKMY    IMriBES    AT   CAMP    ATASrAl»EKO 


(.oailinK  from  ivfi  t-.  Ii^'ht  Inn:  .ir«>:  T.-p  r--v»— Capt:iin  W.  W.  Harts.  linii:iiu'T  C->r|>N;  C.iiitriiii  R.  S.  AUrnethy.  ArCillrry  Corps:  CaptAin  J.  R. 
Jndsay.  131)1  Iiifantr);  C.ii'Miii  W.  (,'.  I);.vi,.  Ar:illcr>  Ci-rps;  C.tptain  1  .  A.  IV.tr^v,  aStJ.  liit-intry;  Captain  C  J-l.  Sti-ilvr,  iWh  Infantry;  CaiK 
ain  H.  I-.  K.-ln.rts.  i<)th  Inlantry.  C.ipt.nii  D.  L.  latf.  .vl  Cav.ilry;  Laptaiii  W.  H.  Mi  C<>rna:  k,  ^tli  Cavalry;  Ca]>Uin  A.  M.  Miller,  jr.,  yih 
:avalry:  Captain  1.    k.  Chri>man,  yth  C-i^.iIry.     Mi.iillrrn*— Capiaui  B   H.  WelN.  a9th  Infantry;    Captain  K.  n.  Wal^h.  9th  Cavalry-;    Cac>tain 


Roailing  from  i 
Lindsay, 
lainr    ■ 

Cava).  ,  .  .  .  . ,.    _..- 

U.  G.  MLAIcxin.lir.  13th  Infantry;  faptAin  .1.  I  Bra.llc> .  i4tli  Intantrv;  Captain  G  )'.  Wliitc,  Quarlermasti-r's  l>rpanincnt;  Captain  M. 
M;CIoski>y.  Artilliry  (."riH,;  (  .pt.nn  A.  S  k-  wan.  lotli  Infantrv:  Captain  I:.  T.  Wilson.  Artillrry  Corj>s;  Captain  C.  U.  Hunter.  Artillt-ry  Corps; 
Captain  E.  J.  uvt-n'-binc.  ?>'ih  liifanfrv;  Cap«.\in  A.  U.  Foster,  iqth  Infantry.  Bi^ttoni  rnw— Captain  C.  H.  M«  Kin^rrv.  linijinccr  Cor|»s;  Captain 
H.  D.  Stvrr".  i^tli  Iiif.inir\.  ("aptiin  WJV  B-.irnli.un.  2^Th  Infantrv:  Major  C  I-.,  ('.illctt*'.  Kni-inrrr  C  rp>.,  Scnii-r  L'mpire  "Blue"  Forfc:  M4JL>r 
W.  1'.  Diiv-iJl,  Artilli-r\  t'-n"-.  (C,iiii  ril  *ita»fi.  Ihirf  I'mpirr:  M^j.-r  S.  V..  Alli/n.  Arlill-ry  ("■•ri's.  S«-nu'r  I'mpir^  "Brumn"  Furrv:  Captain  S. 
A.  Cli.nian.  a^r.l  Inr.i!itr\,  'I  M  inr  .1  St.itf  I.  A-^i'-lant  t.-  Cliuf  I'uipirv;  Ciinam  W.  S.  K'-'nl>  .^rtillfry  (J-iH'!'".  Capt.iin  F.  S.  Anustron^.  9th 
r;ivalr\;  f.ipt-iin  <",.  W.  ll-lms.  if>th  Infantr>. 


Henry  raiicli  for  a  canij)  wliicli  wiia  callod 
Atasoadoro.  'Vlh*  excel  U*nt  train  ser- 
vice of  the  Sonlliern  racilic,  bv  wliicli 
reginient  after  reginiont  was  put  aboard 
of  the  foni})aiiv-.s  cars,  witli  tents,  bag- 
gage and  ln)rse?,  enabled  tlieni  to  re^ich 
the  camp  in  proper  urder  at  the  time 
specified;  there  tliey  were  met  by  large 
wagon  trains  to  transj)ort  their  e(iuipage 
to  the  proper  sites.  Here  they  found  fuel 
and  food  supplies  awaiting  thejn  and  had 
only  to  raise  their  lents  and  enok  their 
meals  and  install  themselves  for  tlieir 
two  weeks'  residence  in  the  camp.  'J'he 
necessary  jjetails  of  sanitary  inspectors, 
U'sides  the  watchful  eare  of  the  medical 
oJlicers,  from  tlie  clii(»f  surg<*on  to  the 
regimental  surge(»ii>,  anil  of  the  sanitary 
police,  elfr-etually  kept  the  troojis  in  a 
iiealthy   condition. 

All  tbe.«^.'  mediral  othcers  of  the  regu- 
lar army  and  of  the  National  Guard 
were  not  (Mdy  sent  to  that  camp  for  the 
purpose    of    taking   care    of   the    casual 


sick  or  accidents,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  acquainted  with  the 
methods  basi'd  on  modern  warfare — of 
taking  care  of  the  wounded  in  battle, 
their  removal  from  the  tiring  line  to  the 
dressing  stations,  and  eventually  to  the 
Held  hos])ital.  For  tiiis  purpose,  in 
addition  to  the  division  hospital  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  beds,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  a  shady  nook  near  Atascadero 
creek  for  the  ])urposi'  of  taking  care  of 
the  sick  of  the  command  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  medical  officers,  a  train  of 
andiulances,  and  we  may  say,  "flying 
hospitals,"  were  kept  in  readiness  to 
accompany  each  command  on  its  maneu- 
vers. 'i'lu'Si;  established  regimental  dress- 
ing stations  behind  the  firing  line,  at  a 
suitabli'  distance  therefrom,  and  on  the 
traveled  road,  ambulance  stations,  and 
farther  back  in  a  place  sheltered  from  the 
sui)j)osed  bullets  of  the  enemy  the  first- 
dressing  stations  and  their  equipment  of 
instruments  and   operating  tables;  and 
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litil!  farther  bnck  so  as  not  to  be  in  the 
way  of  the  army,  either  in  advance  or 
retreat,  wa&  the  field  hospitalj  with  its 
operating  room,  wards  with  comfortable 
ij€ds  covered  ^\itli  mosfpiito  bars,  kitchens, 
etc.  The  purpose  of  this  work  was  to 
have  regulars  a&  well  as  militia  liccome 
familiar  with  the  different  steps  taken 
in  the  selection  of  suitable  localities  at 
a  safe  disiauce  from  the  firing — and  still 
not  too  far — all  of  which  experience 
would  be  of  immen[=e  value  to  them  in 
actual    warfare. 

In  order  still  more  to  exemplify  the 
work  of  the  medical  depart tucnt  on  the 
field  of  battle,  those  of  the  troops  who 
were  declared  by  the  umpires  to  be  kors 
de  combat,  either  killed  or  wounded  in 
proper  proportion »  were  attended  to  as 
in  actual  warfare.  Lists  of  deail  were 
prepared  and  the  wounded,  provided  with 
diagrnosis  cards  indicating;  their  supposed 
injurv»  were  dre&sed  and  ns&<^mbled  at 
the  regimental  aid  stations,  where  the 
medical  officers  of  the  regiments  would 
apply  the  most  necessary  dressings.  On 
the  firing  line  it^f,  nothing  was  done 
except  the  application  of  tire  tourniquet 
in  caries  of  arterial  hemorrhage,  or  first 


aid  dressing,  or  a  temporar>'  splint  in 
wounds  or  fractures. 

The  health  of  the  command,  aside 
from  a  few  accidents  and  the  effects  of 
the  continued  exposure  to  the  sun  on 
the  march,  which  caused  only  tetnporar}^ 
illness,  was  remarkably  good,  and  of  the 
fivfi  thousand  men  ass<^mliled  at  Atasca- 
dero,  all  of  the  sick  of  the  National 
(luard  could  accompany  their  regiments 
back  to  their  homes,  and  only"  a  few 
cases  of  the  regular  army  had  to  be 
transferred  to  San  Francisco  for  further 
treatment. 


^ 

WHAT     THE     QUARTER* 

* 

MASTER'S 

DEPARTMENT 

ACCOMPLISHED,    AS   TOLD 

♦ 

BY    COLOKEL 

W.    S.    PATTEN 

^ 

'X^llE  Quartermaster's  Department  of 
^  the  army  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  providing  means  of  transporta* 
tion  of  every  character  w^hich  may  be 
needed  in  the  movement  of  troops  or 
material  of  war.     It  furnishes  all  pnblic 
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wealth  and  resources  of  ihh  country  are 
unlimited^  juid  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
Amen€an  people  tluit  its  soldiers  should 
have  every  possible  comfort. 

The  site  for  Camp  Ataseadero  having 
been  determined  by  a  board  of  officers, 
it  l>ecame  the  duty  of  the  Quarteriuat?^- 
ter's  Department  to  arrange  there  for 
the  ueeessary  fuel,  water  for  the  com- 
mand.  and  water  and  forage  for  about 
one  thousand  animals,  organize  the 
required  wagon  trains,  provide  the  neces- 
iry  facilities  for  unloading  troops  ancl 
Supplies,  and  &itoreliouses  for  keeping  the 
latter,  and  attend  to  many  other  matters 
incident  to  a  large  camp.  All  com- 
mands, so  far  as  clothing,  tents  and 
^Booking  outlits  were  concerned,  were 
quipped  before  leaving  their  home 
stations. 

Water  for  the  command  wa^  obtained 
from  two  large  springs  on  Ataseadero 
creek,  each  of  which  flowed  about  50,000 
gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
water  was  collected  in  two  shallow  wells 
and  from  these  pumped  into  a  tank  of 
30,000  gallons  capacity,  from  which  it 
wus  distributed  throughout  the  camping 
ground  by  about  three  miles  of  pipe,  so 
that  at  the  location  of  each  company 


kitchen  and  for  each  separate  organization 
there  wa^  a  standpipe  and  a  faucet,  under 
which  was  placed  a  new  water  barrel,  thus 
insuring  at  all  times  an  ample  supply  of 
pure  water.  Usually,  for  watering  ani- 
nulls  and  for  batliing  purposes,  running 
water  ol  streams  is  depended  upon,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  streams  in  Cali- 
fornia sink  during  the  summer  season, 
and  water  stands  only  in  places,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  sink  a  well  in  the 
bed  of  Ataseadero  creek,  and  pump  the 
water  into  two  large  tanks,  from  which 
it  was  run  into  troughs  for  watering  the 
anitnals.  This  supply  also  alTorded 
bathing  facilities  for  the  command, 
eighty  shower-baths  being  provided  for 
the  enlisted  men  and  twenty  for  the 
ofticers.  In  addition  to  these  a  number 
of  showers  were  provided  at  division 
headquarters  and  one  at  each  brigade 
headquarters. 

In  atldition  to  the  foregoing  seven 
large  galvanized  iron  thinks,  having  eight 
faucets  each,  were  placed  at  various  parts 
of  the  ranch  where  there  were  springs. 
These  tanks  of  jmre  cool  waiter  afforded 
means  of  refilling  ciinteens  whenever 
organizations  passed  in  their  vicinity 
during  maneuvers. 
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The  dirt  road  from  the  railroad  station 
at  Asuncion  to  tlie  camp,  a  distance  of 
over  two  miles,  having  heen  badly  cut  up 
and  being  very  dusty,  due  to  much  heavy 
hauling  prior  to  the  encampment,  was 
covered  with  straw  and  then  kept 
sprinkled,  wsulting  in  an  excellent  roatl. 
One  road  through  the  camp  along  the 
company  parades  was  also  kept  sprinkled. 
To  accomplish  this  required  the  almost 
constant  service  of  three  four-horse 
sprinkling  wagons,  consuming  some  days 
as  high  as  50,()()()  gallons  of  water.  This 
water  w^as  ol)tained  from  the  Estrada 
spring  near  Asuncion  and  the  tanks  sup- 
plying the  watering-troughs  at  the  camp. 
Through  the  co-operation  of  the  South- 
ern Pacilic  ("omjiany  and  the  otiicials 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  the  county 
road  leading  to  and  from  the  camp 
was  oiled.  One  application  of  oil  not 
only  sulFicod  poi-manently  to  overcome 
the  dust,  Imt  resulted  in  making  a 
smooth,  hard  road  over  which  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  travel.  As  this  road  passed 
directly  by  division  headquart<M*s  and 
through  the  camp,  its  having  been  oiled 
])roved  of  inestimable  value  in  the  result- 
ing comfort,  and  also  demonstrated  the 
immense  advantage  of  oiling  roads  as 
against  efforts  to  keep  down   the  dust 


by  sprinkling  with  water,  involving,  as 
the  latter  does,  never-ending  labor  and 
expense. 

Wood  and  forage  were  contracted  for 
in  the  locality.  The  number  of  govern- 
ment wagons  available  was  supplemented 
by  hiring  additional  four-horse  wagons. 
Four- wagon  trains  were  organized  com- 
prising in  all  sixty- four  wagons,  with 
four  animals  and  driver  each;  also  the 
necessary  trainmaster  and  wagon  bosses. 

No  small  part  of  Uie  benefit  derived 
from  the  maneuvers  at  Kancho  del  Enci- 
nal  was  the  instruction  which  the  militia 
received  concerning  how,  through  their 
own  (juartermaster's  and  other  supply 
departments  to  do  and  care  for  theni- 
s(*lves.  Too  often  the  summer  camp  has 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  picnic.  Troops 
would  assemble  to  find  their  tonte 
pitched  for  them  and  a  caterer  duly 
installed  to  serve  three  meals  a  day. 
This  has  l)een  the  usual  feature  in  the 
militia  encampments  from  Maine  to  Cal- 
ifornia, so  that  the  city-bred  man  could 
not  realize  that  it  was  possible  to  be 
in  a  situation  where  tliere  was  not  a 
good  store  and  a  restaurant  around  the 
corner.  A  sudden  awakening  occurred 
in  1898,  when  over  t^'o  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were  called  upon  to  take  tlie 
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fifkl  iin  1110(1  lately.  It  is  iiof^dless  to  say 
thfit  it'  these  orgjiDizfiiioiis  had  been  as 
well  iii&tructod  and  expiniencod  in  the 
matter  of  how  to  do  and  care  for  them- 
selves as  they  were  in  drill  and  target 
practice,  great  hardships  and  much  suf- 
fering would  have  been  averted.  The 
fault  w^as  not  with  the  rank  and  file,  but 
was  dne  to  the  inexperience  of  otlieers 
resulting  fnnri  lack  of  proper  methods 
and  instruction. 

It  was  the  purpose  in  these  recent 
maneuvers  to  give,  at  least  in  a  degree, 
instruction  in  these  important  matters. 
To  that  end  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  state  militia  was  requested  to  desig- 
nate an  olTieer  for  duty  as  c|uartermaster 
of  each  regiinent  or  separate  organiza- 
tion.  Special  instructions  were  issued 
to  these  officers  and  eaeh  was  required 
to  issue  all  necessary  transportation 
requests  and  hills  of  lading  upon  the 
government  forms,  covering  the  move- 
ment of  his  own  command.  The  desig- 
nated quariermasters  w^ere,  with  prof>er 
assistants,  placed  in  charge  of  the  load- 
ing of  the  baggage  and  entraining  of 
their  respective  commands,  and^  upon 
arrival  at  Atascadero  station,  of  the 
detraining,  the  unloading  of  the  cars, 
and  the  loading  of  the  wagons.    This  was 


so  aecompiished  that  each  regiment,  as 
it  marched  from  the  railroad  station  to 
the  camp,  was  followed  by  its  own  wagon 
train  containing  the  entire  proj>erty  of 
the  regiment,  so  loaded  that  the  property 
of  each  company  w^as  separate.  Wood 
and  water  were  on  the  ground,  aud,  as 
rations  were  immediately  issued  liy  the 
subsistence  department,  each  organiza- 
tion was  enabled  to  start  the  important 
work  of  preparing  fo^ul  while  the  tents 
for  the  men  were  being  pitched.  All  the 
ndlttia  arrived  the  same  day,  and  before 
night  military  exercises  w^ere  being  held 
as  though  the  camp  had  been  established 
a  week.  The  same  order  wa^*^  observed 
in  breaking  camp;  three  hours  being 
allowed  from  the  time  of  sinking  the 
tents  to  tlie  departure  of  the  train  froin 
the  railroad  station. 

All  the  militia  officers  doing  duty 
in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  dur- 
ing encampment  displayed  great  interest 
in  their  work,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  result  will  be  a  tendency  in  future, 
wilh  the>e  organizations,  to  accord  to  the 
business  end  of  military  movements 
something  of  the  thought,  care,  and 
attention  to  details  w^hieh  the  conditions 
demand  and  without  which  success  can 
never  attend  a  militar}^  campaign. 
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A     I'ATUOL    AMBUHllKU 


♦ 

ADAPTATION 

OF    THE 

CA^IP 

* 

TO 

TIIK    l-SES 

>    OK    CAY 

ALRY, 

JJY 

LIKUTKN 

ANT-COLONEL 

♦ 

E  D  W  A  R  1^ 

A.     GOD  W  I  N 

* 

'npHE  modern  uses  of  cavalry  are  to 
-■-  scroori  iiiovcinonts,  to  ^^ot  informa- 
tion, to  move  wln're  colority  is  iudis- 
pensablt*,  to  rout  a  defeated  enemy  and 
occasionally  to  ])reak  a  line  by  the  shock 
of  an  old-fashioned  charge.  It  is 
called  the  ''eyes  and  ears"  of  an  army. 
The  objects  of  the  screen  are  to  confuse 
the  enemy  as  to  the  movements  under 
way  and  to  wear  him  out  deploying;:  to 
repel  imaginary  attac-ks.  Cavalry  screen 
on  a  large  scale  is  im[)racticable  on  a 
maneuver  ground,  and  charges  en  mass(>, 
as  well  as  the  routing  of  a  defeated 
enemy,  are  also  out  of  the  question  ;  but 
the  use  of  small  screens,  gathering  infor- 
mation, making  (juick  movements  as 
mounted  riflemen,  raiding,  and  so  forth, 
are  practical)le. 

The  smallness  of  the  mounted  force 
at  Camp  Atascadero  prevented  its  full 
use  in  many  cases.  Though  the  Signal 
Corps  generally  supplied  full  facilities 


for  transmitting  infornuUion  to  the  rear, 
the  cavalry  was  so  occupied  with  other 
<]uties  that  it  was  not  practicable  always 
to  make  systematic  details  for  the  exclu- 
sive purpose  of  getting  information  for 
the  Signal  Corps  to  transmit. 

The  maneuver  ground  was  a  little 
rough  and  covered  too  generally  with 
timber  and  brush  for  ideal  cavalry  work. 
The  California  cavalrymen  did  much 
better  than  would  naturally  be  expected, 
considering  their  limited  opportunities. 
With  only  one  sinall  troop  of  about 
thirty  men  at  any  one  place  and  pro- 
vision for  only  two  or  three  drills  a 
year,  finished  cavalry  could  hardly  be 
expected.  But  their  conduct  was  excel- 
lent. They  wanted  to  learn  and  they 
showed  a  marked  improvement. 

As  cavalry  is  the  most  useful  arm  the 
st^to  possesses  for  quelling  riots,  it  is 
worthy  of  encouragement.  Funds  should 
be  provided  for  the  hire  of  good  horses 
and  each  troop  should  have  from  forty 
to  sixty  men.  This  arm  is  more  expensive 
per  man  than  infantry  and  the  allowance 
for  each  troop  should  be  correspondingly 
increased,  'i'he  equipment  was  very  good, 
so  that  what  the  state  should  do  to  improve 
its  cavalry  is  to  allow  money  enough  for 
larger  troops  and  more  drills. 
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WHEREIN  CAMP  MANEU- 
VERS WERE  INSTRUCTIVE 
TO  THE  ARTILLERY,  BY 
MAJOR    EDWARD    T.    BROWN 


'T^JII]  rilVvtiv-e  range  of  the  best 
^  infantry  fire  of  tod  ay  is  probably 
as  much  as  fifteen  hundred  yards.  Field 
artillery  can  pour  in  a  destructive 
fin?  at  more  than  twice  that  distance. 
The  wonderful  acenracy  and  rapidity 
of  fire  of  recent  models  of  field  guns 
is  one  of  the  mangels  of  mechanical 
development.  At  two-mile  range  two 
shot?  fired  in  twenty  seconds  serve  gener- 
ally to  determine  the  ran^^e  accurately, 
after  which  the  fire  of  six  field  guns 
is  as  destmctive  as  the  fire  of  a  regiment 
of  infantry  at  one  fifth  the  range. 

Infantry  forms  a  proper  target  for 
artillery  only  when  more  or  less  grouped, 
as  artillery  projpctiles  should  not  he 
wasted  00  sin  trie  men  or  scattered  skir- 
mishers*  the  latter  of  which  can  capture 
artillery  unless  it  has  infantrv'  support. 
This  is  also  necessary  to  offs^et  cavalry 
raids. 

Tn  general,  the  duties  of  field  artillery 
can   be   fully  performed   at  maneuvers. 


and  everything  exemplified  as  well  as  in 
actual  service. 

At  the  maneuvers  at  Camp  Atascadero 
the  ground  was  not  satisfactory  for  bat- 
talion work  on  the  offensive.  It  was  too 
rough  and  broken  for  the  guns  to  follow 
the  attacking  lines  without  losing  time 
getting  into  position  on  si(H}p  ridges. 
For  small  defensive  opera tions»  such  as 
rear  gnard  and  minor  engagements  gen- 
erally, it  was  good. 

As  showing  the  possibilities  of  moving 
artillery  up  and  down  steep  hills  the 
ground  was  an  exc*ellent  educational 
feature  for  all  concerned,  none  having 
undertaken  such  maneuvers  under  ser- 
vice conditions  before. 

The  maneuvers  were  particularly 
instructive  in  training  artiller}^  to  act 
on  the  defensive  over  rough  ground.  The 
hill  climhing  was  a  good  service  test 
of  the  ordnance  material.  Siet^l  whiffie- 
trees  gave  out  by  trending,  and  steel 
horse-collars  collapsed.  The  collars  got 
too  hot  in  the  sun  to  bear  the  hand. 
This,  with  the  dust,  chafed  the  horses^ 
necks.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
rounds  of  ammunition  were  fired  during 
the  maneuvers  and  at  the  preceding  tar- 
get practice  without  a  mishap  of  any 
kind. 
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AN    ADVANCK  nF   SKIItM  ISIIKIIK 


if     "SKJNAL     COUPS     WORK     OF 

if 

INKSTIMAHLK     J5KXEFIT." 

WKITKS     MAJOR    (.;K()R(;K     0. 

*     SQUIKR     OF    SKINAL     CORPS: 

• 

'npHK  Division  Si^al  Corps  at  Camp 
-■-  Atascadoro  consistod  of  Com  pan  v 
C,  Si^jfiial  Corps,  T^^nilod  States  Army, 
stationed  at  IVnieia  Barracks,  Benieia, 
California,  under  Captain  Carl  F.  Ilart- 
man  with  First  Lieutenants  W.  M. 
(roodale  and  \V.  A.  Kent:  Die  Los 
Alludes  Company,  under  Captain  \V.  \V. 
Lovett,  first  bri^nido  California  orpmized 
militia,  with  First  lieutenant  IF.  K. 
Sabine,  and  the  San  Franeisco  Cnmpnny. 
under  Captain  Fnmn't  Jones,  seennd 
brigade  California  or^^anized  militia. 
In  addition  to  the  ahov<'  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  C.  L.  ilew(>s.  California  orpm- 
ized  militia,  and  John  F.  Tin.*«ley, 
Electrical  Fn;rin(MM-,Siirnal  Corps,  Tnited 
States  Army,  were  on  duty  as  assistants 
to  the  Signal  Ollleer  of  the  Division. 
The  three  c-oinpanies  were  consolidated 
and  plac<M|  in  one  tamj).  which  was 
kn(»wn  as  tlM*  Division  Signal  Corps, 
and     throughout    the    maneuvers    they 


worked  together  in  carrying  out  tho  field 
operations  necessiiry  for  each  exercise. 

Visual  >ignaling  by  torch  and  llag. 
which  was  so  largidy  used  in  the  C-ivil 
War,  while  e.\t remedy  valuable  in  some 
instances,  is  oj)en  to  the  great  objec- 
tion of  disclosing  the  signalman's 
position  to  the  enemy.  On  this  account 
the  modern  field  telegraph  and  telephone 
kit,  which  has  been  developed  by  officers 
of  the  Signal  Corps,  is  used,  almost 
exclusively  by  the  Signal  Corps  for  fieltl 
operations.  This  kit  is  believed  to  be 
in  advance  of  anything  of  the  kind  in 
use  by  any  other  army,  it  consists  of  a 
.•-imple  "buzzer  coil,''  with  three  or  four 
.<mall  dry  ccdls,  telegraph  key  and  t (de- 
phone  transmitter  and  n»ceiver,  all  coni- 
j)actly  mounted  in  a  snuiU  leather  case 
which  can  bet  brown  overthe  shoulder  and 
carried  on  horseback,  bicycle  or  on  foot. 

llow  great  was  the  benefit  derived 
by  the  meird)ers  of  the  state  militia 
Signal  companies  from  the  camp  at 
Atascadero  may  be  estimated  when  it 
is  understood  that  prior  to  the  camp 
tln'y  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  buz- 
zer system,  and  had  no  practical  knowl- 
edge of  its  usr  in  the  ticdd.  Tliest*  com- 
panies now  are  a p] dying  for  and  are 
rec«'iving  field  telegrajdiic  equipment  of 
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the  latest  model,  such  as  was  used  at 
Carnp  Ata^jc^adero.  The  highest  type  of 
state  troops  is  represented  in  the 
National  Guard  Signal  Corps, 

The  Signal  Corps  made  during  the 
maneuvers  at  Camp  Atascadero  a  thor- 
ough test  of  the  utility  of  automobiles 
for  niilitarv  purposes.  The  tests  were 
very  severe  and  a   eouipleto  success. 


^      VALUE  OF  MIMIC  WAR  TO 

♦ 

THE    NATION     POINTED    OUT 

BY    MAJOR      G  tLLETTE, 

♦     THE     SENIOR     UMPIRE 

* 

W/  HEN  wars  are  waged  with  ball 
^^  cartridges,  umpires  are  unneees- 
sary.  In  practiee-war  a  substitute  for 
the  effects  of  real  action  must  be  pro- 
vided. In  our  maneuvers  this  is  done 
by  detailing  for  each  battalion,  troop 
and  battery,  an  army  otficer  whose 
duty  is  to  decide  on  the  spot  the 
number  of  casualties  that  would  have 
occurred  had  the  action  been  real.  As 
fast  as  he  estimates  the  men  would 
be  struck  by  the  fire  to  which  they  are 
suhjecied,  he  drops  them  out  and  sends 


them  to  the  rear,  metaphorically  dead 
or  wounded.  lie  nmst  decide  as  t^  the 
taking  of  [irisoners,  and  in  tlie  discus- 
sion which  follows  he  reports  all  mis- 
takes in  plan  or  operation  that  he  has 
seen  and  commends  where  special  merit 
has  Ijeen  sho\^Ti. 

At  Camp  Atascadero  S{)ecial  facilities 
were  provided  for  the  umpiix^s  to  record 
their  notes  and  make  their  reports, 
enabling  them  io  turn  in  the  latter  by 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  of  the  exercise.  The  senior 
umpires  then  took  them  and,  taking  into 
consideration  their  own  observations, 
prepared  themselves  with  the  chief 
umpire  to  fight  the  battle  over  again 
that  evening  on  the  big  map  in  the 
assi?mbly  tent,  with  all  the  officers  pres- 
ent who  were  concerned  in  the  opera- 
tions, the  session  being  presided  over  by 
the  Commanding  General.  This  rapid- 
itv  of  work  was  to  ^z^'i  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  henrfit  from  the  small 
amount  of  marching  and  fighting  per- 
missible. Each  day^s  maneuvers  cost  a 
large  sura  and,  as  the  funds  were  limited, 
it  was  necese=ary  to  improve  every  possible 
minute.  For  this  same  reason  no  time 
could  l>e  given  to  teaching  company 
drill,   or  even    battalion   or   regimental 
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rr(;ketfuli.y  oketing  the  order  to  abandon  trenches 


drill.  The  nioinciits  were  too  valuable 
to  waste  on  anything  that  conld  be 
taught  in  the  armory  or  on  the  regi- 
mental drill  ground.  All  that  kind  of 
work  should  be  done  at  home.  Jn  many 
eases  the  California  militia  needed 
elementary  drill,  and  their  usefulness  at 
the  maneuvers  as  well  as  tlie  benefit 
they  derived  were  correspondingly  les- 
sened. Companies  can  he  thoroughly 
and  completely  drilled  at  home,  and 
when  companies  are  jx^rfect  it  does  not 
take  long  to  make  well-drill(*(l  battalions 
and  regimrMils. 

Drilling  a  company  nuiy  Ih»  monoto- 
nous wr)rk,  yet  it  forms  the  foundation 
on  which  successful  camy)aigns  are  built 
and  brilliant  victories  won.  It  is  ]x^r- 
haps  known  to  few  of  the  militia  that 
the  Commanding  (Jeneral  of  the  camp 
spent  twenty  years  keeping  one  company 
in  constant  readiness  for  the  field.  It 
is  to  be  h()])ed  tluit  at  the  next  maneuvers 
every  company  will  come  with  |)erfect 
knowledge  of  all  that  can  Ix^  learned  in 
the  armory  or  practised  on  the  drill 
ground  and  target  range,  and  that  bat- 
talions and  regiments  that  have  had 
opportunity  will  be  ecpuilly  proficient  in 
the  corresponding  drills. 


In  all  the  things  that  the  maneuvers 
were  intended  to  teach,  the  improvenient 
was  very  marked.  At  first  the  officers 
were  hesitating  and  uncertain ;  plans 
were  vague  or  were  hardly  made  at  all, 
and  fire  control  and  discipline  were  very 
little  in  evidence.  The  men  exposed 
themselves  bunched  together  and  seemed 
to  consider  the  blank-cartridge  fire  of 
the  enemy  at  its  actual  rather  than  at 
its  theoretical  value. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  camp  all  this 
was  changed.  The  orders  of  the  com- 
manders were  clear  and  complete,  show- 
ing carefully  considered  plans  and  a 
study  of  the  topography.  The  men 
understoo<l  their  duties  more  thoroughly. 
The  improvement  of  the  entire  com- 
mand, especially  in  the  organized  militia, 
was  really  remarkable.  Ever}'  oflRcer  and 
man  must  have  learned  something  about 
entraining,  detraining  and  marching, 
about  outpost  duty,  advance  guard  and 
rear  guard,  about  orders  and  reports^ 
map  reading  and  entrenching,  as  well 
as  those  other  most  important  matters^ 
the  necessity  of  husbanding  ammunition, 
the  proper  shoe  for  marching,  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  a  little  food  and  water 
in   res<Tve,  and  all  those  minor  points 
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so  iiT»portant  to  an  army  and  which  the 
American  has  to  le^ini  by  sad  experience. 
After  a  few  days,  discipline  underwent 
a  marked  improvement,  while  hre  con- 
trol and  the  intelligent  use  of  cover 
v\rere  manifeiit  evcrvwhere.  Aa  conceal- 
ment nnut  play  an  important  part  in  war 
of  today,  it  was  a  notable  feature  of  the 
maneuvers.  The  difTerence  Iwtween  the 
conspicaious  bine  and  the  olive  drab  was 
striking.  In  all  the  troops  surprising 
skill  was  developed  in  making  concealed 
ntf>vements,  Souictimes  hostile  lines  got 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  both 
unsuspecting.  Heavy  columns  were 
moved  by  skilful  detonrs  behind  ridges 
and  through  brush  and  gave  no  sign. 
In  the  problem  of  attack  on  the 
entrenched  position,  the  artillery  of  the 
attack,  though  watched  for  by  dozens 
of  trained  eyes  of  the  defenders,  gave  oo 
sign  of  its  location  till  it  opentxl  fire 
after  it  had  its  targets  carefully  located 
and  the  ranges  accurately  deteiTnined, 
Even  after  opening  fire  at  effective 
ranges  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the 
smoke.  Not  the  glint  of  the  sun  on  a 
tire  or  a  saber,  not  a  liorse,  wheel  or 
man  betrayed  the  position.  In  many 
cases  until  the  action  opened  it  reminded 
one  of  the  story  of  the  British  soldier 


who,  though  he  had  been  through  a 
do'Aen  actions  in  the  Boer  wan  was  asked 
in  London  what  the  Boers  looked  like 
and  replied  that  he  didn't  know  as  he 
hail  never  seen  one. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
nmncnvers  lies  in  tlie  dis-cussions.  When 
the  men  Imve  endured  the  hardships 
of  the  march  and  given  a  practical 
example  of  what  can  be  done  on  the 
piece  of  ground  where  the  operation  takes 
j>lace,  Ihe  lesi?on  has  only  begun,  A  care- 
ful study  and  analysis  of  all  the  good 
and  bad  features  of  plan  and  execution 
give  the  real  value  to  the  exercises, 

A  study  of  the  art  of  war  from  battles 
of  history  is  always  uncertain  on  account 
of  unrecorded  facts  as  to  morale,  equip- 
ment, intrigue^  disloyalty  to  rival  com- 
manders and  a  hundred  complications 
that  are  unknown  to  the  student.  In 
mimic  war,  while  many  things  have  to 
he  assumed,  the  essential  facts  are  known 
and  the  details  of  topography,  etc,,  are 
complete  and  fresh  in  the  mind,  so  that 
the  study  of  maneuver  campaigns  is 
really  of  a  value  far  beyond  what  would 
be  expec*ted. 

Individual  deficiencies  were  brought 
out  in  a  striking  manner.  Perhaps  the 
two    most    necessary    qualities    for    an 
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enlisted  maD  to  possess  are  euduranct^ 
and  intelligeuuu;  far  an  ofBeer,  intt^lU- 
genee  nnd  endunuiL-t'-  Many  of  Uie  men 
gave  out  on  tlii^  march — man}-  of  tliL^in 
from  natural  lack  of  stamina.  They 
never  eonld  make  good  soldiers.  And 
there  weru  great  ditferenei*&  in  the  ability 
show^n  by  difTorunt  otlieers  to  grasp 
promptly  and  handle  military  problems. 
This  gnggests  a  field  of  uec* fulness  of 
these  maneuvers  that  has  not  yet  been 
fully  developed ;  tJiat  is,  their  use  as 
aji  aid  in  the  Beleetiou  of  officers  for 
command  of  volunteer  organizatious  in 
time  of  war.  Stieh  Beleetion  by  the  test 
of  war  is  very  expensive.  Who  can 
ccjinpute  the  blood  and  treasure  it  cost 
to  find  Grantj  Sherman  or  Sheridan? 
How  many  lives  did  it  take  in  the  futile 
chari^e  against  that  inipregnahle  stone 
wall  at  Fredericksburg  to  show  that  Gen- 
eral Burnbide  was  not  the  man  the  occa- 
sion required? 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  perhaps  not  fully 
appreciated,  that  a  republic  is  at  a  dis- 

mivaliia^e  ii^  LuiiijiiilrJ   wiiii  an  absuiuk- 

monarcliy  in  the  selection  of  its  mili- 
tary commanders.  A  monarch  can  make 
a  continuous  life  study  of  his  army  and 
the  qualifications  of  its  otlicers  and  adjust 
them  to  his  will  at  any  time.     On  the 


otfifer  hand,  the  head  of  the  army  of  a 
republic  serves  as  such  but  a  short  time 
and  is  generally  not  familiar  with  mill* 
tary  matters  or  with  the  qualitieatioDS 
of  his  subordinates.  Appointments  made 
originally  to  comparatively  unimportant 
places  in  times  of  peace,  when  politic 
or  friendship  is  dominant,  develop  in 
war  into  important  commands  held  by 
ijncompetcnU ;  and  tlien  it  takes  more 
force  than  is  usually  available  to  make 
the  necessar)^  changes.  When  war  comes 
suddenly  a  vast  number  of  appointnienlfei 
have  to  be  made  quickly*  and  to  make 
them  on  the  recommendation  of  people 
who  are  not  responsible  for  the  results 
ts  ah  out  the  only  available  method. 
Errors  in  appointments  can  generally  be 
remedied  only  by  the  tremendously 
expensive  plan  of  waiting  for  military 
failures.  Peace  maneuvers  may  not 
form  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  selection 
of  war  commanders,  but  they  can  surelj 
be  made  a  valnable  help  in  that  respect, 
for  minor  commands  at  least,  and  tbe 

L'^n>L   uf   inaiiy    liidliviivelo    Wutilii    Ik?    well 

repaid  if  they  saved  the  country  one 
mistake  in  the  selection  of  an  army 
commander.  As  to  the  training  of  our 
fighting  force,  even  a  few  days'  maneu- 
vers  preliminary   to   a   war   would    be 
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invaluable.  Had  smh  maneuvers  preceded 
Bull  Kun  the  Union  might  have  saved 
the  millions  of  money  sind  the  tliousiinds 
of  lives  lost  by  thataninteur  performance. 

It  would  he  surprising  if  any  officer 
who  fought  and  perspired  at  Ataseadero 
should  ever  permit  his  commtind  t^  be 
surprised  in  camp  as  the  Union  army 
was  at  Shiloh,  and  the  object  lesson 
seeji  there  in  detraining  troops  and 
freight  ought  to  go  far  toward  pre- 
venting another  freight  congestion  like 
that  at  Port  Tampa.  The  ruling  out  of 
cannoneers,  horses,  etc.,  by  the  umpires 
of  batteries  exposed  to  infanti^  Jire 
must  have  tunght  all  present  the  neees- 
sit}^  of  protecting  artillery  by  infantry 
against  infantry,  and  should  such  knowl- 
edge in  a  single  case  prevent  some  offi- 
cer from  losing  his  artillery^  as  the 
English  did  at  Colenso,  the  manenvers 
will  not  have  been  in  vain ;  and  it  would 
he  strange  if  any  oflicer  after  attending 
maneuvers  should  ever  attempt  a  cavalr}^ 
eliarge  like  that  at  Sedan. 

Theoretically,  civilized  nations  ought 
not  to  go  to  war,  hut  the  only  apparent 
force  of  any  potency  for  it^  pmvcntion 
seems  (ii  be  thorough  readiness  for  it 
Unless  the  United  States  is  to  retire 
within  itself  it  will  have  an  enonnous 


foreign  trade  and  it  must  be  prepared 
to  defend  it.  This  trade  will  be 
es^pecially  importnnt  with  the  countries 
bordering  the  Pacific.  Whether  Jap  or 
Slav  wuns  in  the  present  conflict,  the  day 
of  mighty  events  is  dawning  in  the 
Orient,  from  which  our  country  cannot 
stand  aloof  and  for  which  it  must  be 
ready  with  an  army  and  a  militia  pre- 
pared even  tcj  the  smallest  detail,  and 
every  part  should  learn  its  functions 
from  the  comparatively  inexpensive  and 
bloodless  maneuver,  rather  than  in  the 
awful  carnage  of  a  mismanaged  first 
campaign. 


^     ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS     j^ 
PRESENTED    AT    CAMP    ATAS- 
CADERO    DISCUSSED    BY 

*     MAJOR  CASSIUS  E.  GILLETTE     '•■ 


T^HE  field  duties  of  the  Engineer  in 
^  a  modern  army  are  to  make  recon- 
naissances and  prepare  maps,  to  locate 
and  const  met  entrench  m  en  ts^  roads, 
bridges  and  obstacles.  He  lays  out  camps 
and  makes  demolitions.  In  general, 
he  is  charged  with  all  work  involving 
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surveying,  topography  ami  coiistnie- 
tion,  except  that  in  our  army  he  is 
not  charged  witli  wat/iT-supply  construc- 
tion, which,  hy  a  curious  anomaly,  is  a 
function  of  the  Quarternuister  s  Depart- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  above  duties,  as,  for 
instance,  demolitions,  are  impracticable 
at  maneuvers  generally  and  others  could 
not  be  carried  out  at  Atascadero.  For 
example,  there  being  no  large  stream 
in  August  at  that  point  and  no  pontoon 
train  west  of  the  Kocky  mountains,  it 
was  obviously  imi)racticable  to  build  a 
|)ontoon  bridge. 

The  map  of  the  grounds,  an  all- 
imj)ortant  feature  of  the  maneuvers, 
should  have  been  prepared  by  a  detach- 
ment of  engineer  troops,  but  there  being 
none  in  the  Pacific  l)i vision,  the  field 
work  and  drawing  were  done  by  half  a 
dozen  young  otlicers  of  the  infantry. 
That  it  was  a  very  suitable  and  satis- 
factory map  is  a  favorable  comment  on 
the  versatility  of  our  officers.  An 
enlarged  copy,  about  eight  by  twelve  feet, 
was  prepared  to  illustrate  the  discussion 
that  followed  each  problem.  The  camp 
was  carefully  surveyed  and  staked,  lines 
run  for  water  pipes,  and  a  detailed  map 
showing  the  exact  location  of  each  tent 


was  made  for  each  organization.  The 
object  of  this  last  was  twofold:  U> 
enable  the  trooj)s  to  camp  in  a  small 
spate  for  economy  in  water  supply,  and 
to  fix  in  the  memory  of  all  the  organized 
militia  outlines  of  a  correctly  arranged 
camp. 

The  body  of  the  encampment  occupied 
a  plain  bordering  Atascadero  creek  and 
sloping  gently  to  the  northwest.  This 
slope  was  unimportant,  since,  from  the 
peculiar  conditions  existing  in  tliis  sec- 
tion in  summer,  drainage  is  a  wholly 
negligible  matter.  There  being  no  rain, 
and  the  soil  being  perfectly  dry  for 
several  feet  from  the  surface,  drainage 
may  be  omittc^d  from  consideration.  To 
this  ])rol)ably  is  attributable  in  part  the 
remarkable  licalthfulness  of  the  camp. 

The  instniction  given  in  field  engi- 
neering was  limited  to  bridge-buildings 
obstacles  and  entrendiment,  including 
gun-j>iti!.  A  bridge  of  about  eighty  feet 
span  was  built  over  the  almost  dry  bed 
of  Atascadero  creek.  It  was  built  of 
spars  or  heavy  poles  cut  on  the  ground 
and  held  together  with  rope  lashings 
only.  1 1  was  of  a  type  strong  enough  to 
carry  a  wagon  train  or  field  artilleiy. 
The  only  two  obstacles  of  much  impor- 
tance   for    field    work   are    barbed-wire 
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ontaDglement  and  abatis.  Enough  of 
ea€h  was  built  to  demonstrate  its  use 
and  the  method  of  constructing  it. 
About  1700  feet  of  trenches  were  built 
and  used  Id  the  problem  of  attack  and 
defense  of  an  entrenched  position. 

During  the^:'  maneuvers  a  serious 
handicap  was  due  to  the  entire  absence 
of  engineer  troops.  There  are  two  bat- 
talions of  such  troops  available  for 
oianeiivers  and  war  east  of  the  Rockj 
mountains;  the  tliird  is  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Until  a  fourth  is  provided  for 
the  Pacific  Division,  maneuvers  will  be 
lacking  in  essential  featui^s  and  botJi 
offensive  and  defensive  operations  in 
time  of  war  will  be  undertaken  in  this 
part  of  the  country  under  great  disad- 
vantage. 


*  DU^riES  OF  GENERAL  STAFF     ^ 
OFFICERS    AT    THR    ENCAJ^fP- 
MENT  OUTLINED  BY  CAPTAIN 

*  SYDNEY    A.     C  L  O  M  A  N     * 


•y  HE  duties  of  the  general  stafi 
^  otficers  in  connection  with  the 
recent   maneuvers    in    the    Department 


of  California  were  most  varied,  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  They  included 
not  only  the  usual  duties  of  a  chief 
of  staff  and  his  assistants  in  time  of 
peacCj  but  also  all  the  work  connected 
with  the  mobilization  of  a  division  of 
regulars  and  organized  militia  in  time 
of  war.  The  myriad  details  connected 
with  the  mobilization,  encampment  and 
instruction  of  a  mixed  force  of  this  size 
and  character  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
by  one  who  has  not  taken  part  in  such 
maneuvers,  and  to  make  a  success 
requires  not  only  the  most  earnest 
thought  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
head  of  each  staff  department,  but  also 
requires  them  to  work  together  as  one 
team. 

In  preparing  for  the  Atascadero 
maneuvers,  I  venture  to  say  that  no  staff 
ever  worked  together  with  more  good 
will  and  mutual  confidence,  and  although 
many  vexatious  obstacles  to  success  arose, 
they  were  always  surmounted  without 
great  Jar,  No  detail  was  too  unimpor- 
tant to  be  discussed  at  length,  and  in 
fact  almost  every  hour  of  the  sixteen 
riays  from  the  depnrture  of  the  first 
troop  train  from  its  home  station  to 
tlie  last  that  left  Atascadero  was  gone 
over  in  advance  and  provided  for. 


WATSB    CALL^ — TH«    CAMP   18   *JlL>DA.ViLY    gUPPLIfiX*    WITH    WATfitt,    AXD    IW    THl    CEBKKB    AillJ    DHJ 
flWtMMINa  BOt^KB  FOH  THK  SOt^IBB  LADS 
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THE    FINAL    KBVIEW- 


NOTE    THE    BROAD    SWEKIMXO    PLAIN     WITH     SHADED    HILLSIDES    BEYOXI 
A    NATL' UAL    PARADE    GROl.'ND 


TIio  problems  were  arranged  with  a 
primarv  view  of  inst motion,  but.  enough 
was  k'ft  to  tbe  commanding  onicer  to 
arouse  interest,  promote  rivalry  and 
bring  out  merit  and  deficiency.  Tbey 
were  expressed  in  tbe  simplest  and  fewest 
words  possible,  and  avoided  any  unneces- 
sary suppositions,  tbe  forces  l)eing  con- 
sidered at  tbeir  actual  strength  and  the 
terrain  as  it  actually  existed.  Tbe 
information  furnisbed  tbe  rival  com- 
manders in  advance  was  only  wbat  they 
would  naturally  obtain  from  scouting, 
and  was  frequently  indefinite  and  slightly 
incorrect.  Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  tbe 
problems : 

AdvaiK'o  (Inaijl  and  T{t»ar  (iiiard. 
Attn(?k  and  J^«'fen.so  of  a  Convoy. 
Attack  and  Defense  of  Outposts. 
Ilrconnaif»<nnce  in  Force. 
^Inrcti  and   Deployment  of  a   Division. 
Attack  and  D(?fense  of  Intrencliod  Position. 
Bivouac  with  Outposts  and  Xiglit  Scouting. 
Passage  of  a   J)o111p. 
Contact  of  Opposing  Forces. 

Tbe  fifth  problem  was  later  changed 
and  amplified  by  tbe  Division  Comman- 
der, and  tbe  fourib,  seven tb  and  ninth 
were  omitt<»d. 

Tn  the  first  and  tbinl  problems,  three 
different  exercises  were  going  on  simul- 


taneously, wbile  in  tbe  others  tbe  entire 
provisional  division  engaged  in  one 
problem.  Tbe  troops  were  divided  into 
Blues  and  Browns  and  uniformed 
accordingly,  and  it  was  provided  that 
each  regular  field  officer  and  each  colonel 
and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  organized 
militia  sbould  exercise  a  chief  command 
at  least  once  during  the  maneuvers.  In 
order  to  indicate  l)riefly  the  character 
of  these  problems  and  the  method  of 
solution,  the  following  may  be  taken  as 
an  example.  The  Blue  commander  was 
furnished  with  tbe  following: 

PROBLEM  No.  2 
A'JTAC^K   AND  DKFENSE  OF  A  CONVOY. 

WKDNKSDAY.    Al'Gl'ST    17,    1904. 

GKNERAL  SITUATION— A  train  consist- 
in  j^  of  nhout  100  wngong  liavinjif  been  loaded 
at  Asuncion  Stntion  with  supplies  for  a  main 
body  oi>prntinj»  on  the  coast  north  of  Port 
Ibirford.  is  moving  to  the  coast  via  Ela^le 
Itanoh  Ciate.  escorted  by  a  Blue  fort-e  com- 
posed  of  the  three  arms. 

SPPXIAL  SITUATION;  BLUE— When 
the  head  of  the  eobinin  reaches  Henry's  Fork 
the  commander  liears  that  a  raidingr  Brown 
force  composed  of  the  three  anus  is  at  Hep- 
burn Well,  hut  as  the  force  is  reported 
inferior  to  hin  own  he  resolves  to  take  the 
trnin  through  at  all  haziirds. 

BI.UE  FORCE  —  Colonel  Markley.  13th 
U.     S.     Infantry,     Commanding.      Infantry: 
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Provbional  Kegiitient,  U.  S.  Armj.  I  at  Regi- 
inenU  N,  O.  California.  5tli  Regiment,  N.  G. 
CalifurDia.  0th  Regiment,  N.  G.  Califorfiia, 
7th  Rpgim^nt,  N.  G,  CaliforDia.  Ist  Bat- 
yiliou.  Artillery,  N.  G.  California.  Cavalr)*: 
Troop  K,  9tli  Regiment,  U.  S.  Army.  Field 
Artillery:  24th  Battery,  U.  S»  Army.  Signal 
Corps:  S.  C.  1st  Brigade,  N.  G,  California, 
Hospital  Corps:    Detachments. 

MEMORANDUM;  BLUE^The  Blue  force 
will  start  from  Henry's  Fork  at  8:00  a.  m. 

The   Brown   commander   wns  at   the 
auie  time  furnished  with  this: 

PROBLEM  No.  2 
ATTACK  AND  DEFENSE  OF  A  CONVOY. 

WEDNESDAY,    AUGUST    17.    11)04. 

GENERAL  SITUATION— A  train  <>onsist- 
ing  of  about  100  wagons  having  been  loaded 
at  Asuncion  Station  with  Bupplies  for  a  main 
body  operating  on  the  eoast  north  of  Port 
Harford,  ia  moving  to  the  coast  via  Eagle 
Raneb  Gate,  escorted  by  a  Blue  force  com- 
posed  of  the  three  ariiia. 

SPECJAL  SITUATION;  BROWN  — A 
raiding  Brown  force  operating  against  the 
Hank  and  rear  of  the  Blue  force  on  the 
coast  has  reached  Hepburn  Well,  and  there 
Icarus  that  a  Blue  supply  train  with  a  strong 
escort  left  Asuncion  Station  marching  south- 
east about  a  half- hour  before.  The  comman- 
der decides  to  attempt  to  cut  it  off  and 
capture  or   destroy   it. 

BROWN  FORCE— Colonel  Ward,  15th  U.  S. 
Infantry,  Cofurnanding.  Infantry:  15th  Reg- 
iment.   Vk   S.   Arnjy»     2nd   Regiment,    N,    Q, 


California.  Cavalry:  Troop  L,  t)lh  Regi- 
ment, U.  S.  Arm  v.  Troop  M,  9  th  Regiment, 
Ih  S.  Army.  iVoop  A,  N.  a  California. 
Troop  B,  K.  G.  California.  Troop  C,  N.  G, 
California.  Troop  D.  N,  G.  California.  Field 
Artillery:  1st  Battery,  U,  S.  Army,  5th 
Battery,  U.  S.  Army.  Signal  Corpi*:  Com- 
pany C.  U.  S.  Army,  S.  C.  2d  Brigade  N,  G. 
California.     Hospital  Corps:    Detfl^chments. 

MEMORANDUM ;     BROWN— The     Brown 
force  may  leave  Hepburn  Well  at  8:30  a.  m. 


It  was  then  left  to  the  respective  com- 
manders to  examine  the  ground,  select 
their  roiites,  make  their  disposilloDs^  and 
bring  the  exercise  to  a  climax  as  ordered. 
It  was  also  left  to  them  to  coucentrate 
their  forces  at  the  points  designated.  All 
this  required  the  issuing  of  two  written 
orders,  one  for  the  concentration  and  one 
embodying  the  plan  and  the  preliminary 
disposition;  but  after  this  prelimiuary 
disposition  the  orders  were  g^iven  ver- 
bally and  transmitted  by  orderly,  visual 
signaling  or  by  the  telephone  or  tele- 
gi-aph  that  always  accompanied  and  con- 
nected the  elements  of  a  force  in  the 
field. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  it 
may  be  said  that  the  convoying  of  a 
train  against  an  active  foe,  especially 
one  provided  with  artillery  and  cavalr}% 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
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warfare.  A  wagon  train  is  a  slow,  lum- 
bering, defenseless  mass,  which  from  its 
constitution  is  subject  to  grave  injury 
from  a  fire  that  would  not  seriously  dis- 
turb any  other  part  of  an  army.  \Vhon 
in  park,  it  forms  a  target  of  such  a  size 
and  nature  that  a  few  shells  from  a 
distant  battery,  a  few  volleys  from  a 
company  of  infantry,  or  the  charge  of 
a  troop  of  cavalry  will  turn  it  into  a 
disorganized  mass  of  frightened  or 
wounded  horses  and  broken  wagons; 
when  in  column,  it  covers  such  a  length 
of  road  that  its  protection  at  any  one 
place  must  be  weak,  and  a  shell,  a  volley 
or  a  charge  will  block  the  roadway  and 


leave  it  stranded  and  helpless.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  the  commander  of  the 
convoy  must  seize  and  hold  strong  points 
far  in  advance  of  the  wagons  and  also 
extend  his  lines  on  the  flanks  and  rear 
so  as  to  keep  the  enemy  from  coming 
within  artillery  range  of  his  train  at 
any  time;  while  the  opposing  com- 
mander should  delay  its  advance  by 
seizing  and  holding  strong  positions  on 
its  route,  subject  it  to  long  range  artil- 
lery fire,  and  if  possible  push  a  force 
through  the  thin  fiank  guard  and  attack 
it  directly.  A  full  conception  of  all  this 
was  shown  by  the  commanders,  who 
issued  the  following  orders: 


HEADQU.\RTKRS  BLUE  CONVOY 


GENERAL  ORDERS 

No.  1. 
Distribution  of  Forces: 
CoL  A.  C.  Markley, 
13th  Inft'y, 
Commanding  Convoy. 

Advance  Cavalry 
2d  Lt.  J.  V.  Kuznik, 
Troop  K,  9th  Cavalry. 

Advance  Guard: 

Col.  R.  K.  VVhitmore, 

6th  Inf.  Calif.  O.  :^L 

Detachment  Signal  Corps 

24th  Batt'y  Field  Art. 

Left  Flank  Guard. 

Col.  S.  H.  Finley, 

Commanding, 
6th  Inf.  Cal.  O.  M. 

Expeditionary  Force: 

Lt.  Col.  W.  L.  Pitcher, 

28th  Inf.  Command'g, 

Provisional  Reg't  U.  S. 

Infantry, 

Detachment  Signal  Corps. 

Main  Body — 
Col.  T.  F.  O'Neil. 

Commanding, 

Ist  Inf.  Cal.  O.  M. 

5th  Inf.  Cal.  O.  M. 

Det.  Hospital  Corps. 

Detachment  Signal  Ck)rps. 

TRAIN: 

Major  G.  McK.  Williamson, 

Commanding, 

Rear  Guard 

Capt.  G.  J.  Petty, 

Commanding, 

Ist  Batt'y,  Artillery, 

Cal.  O.  M. 


Henry  Forks   (Near  Asuncion),  California, 

August   17,   1904    (8  a.m.). 

1.  A  report  has  just  been  received  that  a  raiding  Force 
of  Brown  composed  of  the  three  arms  is  at  Hepburn  Wells. 

It  is  believed  that  this  force  will  be  encountered  at  a  point 
about  half  way  between  Point  65  and  the  16  Plank  Bridge 
on  the  Eagle  Ranch  road. 

2.  The  Convoy  will  proceed  via  the  Camp  Atascadero 
Road,  Point  65.  Shale  Rock  Springs,  Point  43,  16  Plank 
Bridge  and  Eagle  Ranch  Gate.  The  convoy  will  marcH  at 
8  A.M.,  this  date,  troops  to  be  in  the  order  named,  under 
distribution  of  forces. 

(a)  Advance  cavalry  will  proceed  with  all  possible  haata 
to,  and  will  occupy  the  highest  point  south  of  Shale  Rock 
Springs,  near  the  16  Plank  Bridge,  and  will  remain  th«n 
until  relieved  by  the  advance  guard,  when  further  orders  wtU 
be  given  as  necessity  then  requires.  Celerity  of  movement  aii4' 
secrecy  are  the  indispensable  requisites  of  this  movement.        ' 

(b)  The  advance  guard  will  push  rapidlv  forward  and  will. 
relieve  the  advance  cavalry  of  the  duty  of  holding  the  ^djA 
point  above  mentioned.  The  field  battery  will  be  pushed  wjik 
all  possible  haste  to  the  same  point  under  an  appropriate 
escort. 

(c)  The  expeditionary  force  will  act  under  the  ▼erbal 
orders  of   the   convoy   commander. 

(d)  The  left  flank  guard  will  maintain  connection  wWk 
the  advance  guard  and  will  extend  far  enough  to  the  left  to 
control  by  its  fire  the  County  Road  south  of  the  Von  Schroedw 
Ranch. 

(e)  The  main  body  will  march  as  near  the  center  of  tha 
train  as  possible,  placing  one  company  at  its  head  and  ona 
immediately  following.  The  necessary  right  flank  guard  will 
be  detailed  from  the  main  body  by  verbal  orders  of  its  com- 
manding officer. 

(f)  Regimental  Quartermasters  will  report  to  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  train  for  assignment  to  duty  with  it.  Thm 
Commander  of  the  train  will  assign  commanders  of  sections 
from    officers  on   duty   with    the   train. 

3.  The  Commanding  Officer  will  be  near  the  head  of  the 
column  of  the  main  body. 

By  Command  of  Colonel  Markley: 

U.  G.  MgAlexander, 
Captain   and  Adjutant,    13th    Infantry,   Adjutant  General. 
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HEADQUARTERS  BROWN  FORCES 

Near  HiupBUBTf   VVei.l,  Auguat  17»   1904. 
GENERAL  ORDERS 

No,  2. 

1.  Information  Ims  been  received  that  n  Inrge  force  of  the  Blue  Army,  eonaistiiig  of  the 
three  arms  of  the  service,  is  eotivojing  a  wagon  train  from  Asuridon  to  the  cna«t^  via  Eagle 
Ranch  Gate. 

2.  The  head  of  the  Blue  column  will  be  checked  ne^r  Eagle  Bridge,  The  Infantry 
nnd  the  Fifth  Battery  FieM  Artillery  will  take  up  positions  there  so  that  the  head  of  the 
enemy*a  ciVlnnm  will  he  checked  should  he  advance  by  either  the  Eagle  Randi  or  the  Shale 
Rock  Spring  Road. 

3.  The  Cavalry  and  the  First  Biittery  of  Field  Artillery  iimler  the  command  of  Captain 
L,  W.  Cornish,  Ninth  Cavalry*  will  ait  indepeuilenlly,  and  will  endeavor  to  destroy  the 
train  when  the  enemy  ^i*   In  fun  try  is  well  engaged   in  front, 

4.  The  Cavalry  will  move  rapidly  to  No.  42,  and  will  obtain  all  possible  information 
of  the  enemy,   reporting  immediately  to   Ihe   Colonel  comninnding. 

5.  Two  companies  of  the  Third  Battalion.  Fifteenth  Infiintry,  will  act  as  Advance 
Guard  in  moving  from  Hepbiim  Well  to  Eagle  Bridge. 

6.  One  battalion  of  the  iSecond  Regiment,  N.  G.  C,  will  act  as  Rear  Guard  in  moving 
from  No.  42  to  Eagle  Bridge. 

7.  The  Hospital  Detadiments,  Sanitary  Corps  and  Signal  Company  will  move  in  rear 
of  the  main  body. 

8.  The  Colonel  commanding  will  be  fotmd  near  Eagle  Bridge, 
By  order  of  Colonel  Ward : 

H.  A.  Smith. 
Captain  and  Adjutant*    15th    Infantry*   Adjutant  General. 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  the  plan  of  the 
Brown  commander  was  to  hold  the  high 
ground  at  Eagle  Gate  while  a  mobile 
detaelicd  force  of  six  troops  of  cavalry 
and  six  guns  should  try  to  find  a  weak 
spot  on  the  flanks  and  destroy  the  train 
while  the  mass  of  the  Blue  infantr}'  was 
engaged  in  trying  to  drive  him  from 
these  heights.  The  Blue  commander 
resorted  to  the  novel  and  desperate 
expedient  of  loading  as  many  infantry- 
men on  his  caissons  as  possible  for  a 
support  and,  accompanied  by  his  single 
troop  of  cavalry,  sent  it  forward  in  a 
headlong  dash  to  get  possession  of  Taran- 
tula hill  before  it  could  be  occupied  by 
the  Browns  and  hold  it  at  all  hazards 
until  the  arrival  of  the  infantr}'.  This, 
of  course,  separated  this  battery  and  its 
small  support  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mand by  about  Ave  miles  or  over  an 
hour's  march,  during  which  time  it  was 
subjected  to  the  attack  of  a  greatly 
superior  force. 

Whether  the  train  would  have  gotten 
through  or  not  cannot  be  decided,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  exer- 
cises were  usually  stopped  just  as  the 
climax  was  reached,  where  the  deciding 
factors  would  b(;  numbers,  morale, 
abundance  of  ammunition  and  position, 
rather  than  generalship.  Nor  does 
it  matter  who  would  be  the  ultimate 
winner  in  any  problem,  for  all  the  prin- 
ciples to  bo  taught  or  emphasized  are 
exemplified  before  this  climax  is  reached. 

In  an  article  of  this  scope  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  all  the  details  of  the  execu- 
tion of  even  one  simple  problem,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  above  will  indicate 
what  a  field  these  maneuvers  furnish 
for  the  exercise  and  development  of 
military  talent,  professional  knowledge, 
and  good,  hard,  common  sense.  It  is 
pleasant  to  add  that  much  clever  work 
was  done  and  that  the  names  of  several 
officers  of  the  organized  militia  will  be 
reported  to  the  proper  authorities  as 
having  exceptional  professional  quali- 
fications such  as  industry,  coolness, 
interest  in  their  work  and  the  power  to 
control  men. 

A  word  in  closing  is  due  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  California  organized  militia. 
Enough  has  been  said  in  these  pages. 


it  is  thought,  to  show  the  value  to  the 
country  of  maneuvers  of  this  character; 
but  without  the  enlisted  men  in  large 
numbers  the  maneuvers  could  not  take 
place.  The  interest  of  the  officers  is 
stimulated  by  furnishing  them  maps, 
copies  of  the  Blue  or  Brown  problem 
with  the  corresponding  orders,  etc.,  pro- 
moting rivalry  on  the  field  and  discuss- 
ing their  work  afterward  in  the  assembly 
tent.  The  enlisted  man  of  the  organized 
militia  who  leaves  his  work  or  spends 
his  vacation  at  a  maneuver  camp  that 
his  officers  may  become  more  valual^le  to 
their  country  shows  a  high  order  of 
patriotism,  and  plans  are  under  con- 
sideration by  the  proper  authorities  to 
promote  his  interest  and  give  him  an 
intelligent  idea  of  the  work  being  done, 
by  a  modification  of  the  above  methods 
of  theoretical  instruction,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reduce  the  physical  labor 
to  a  lower  limit. 


GEORGE    BRONSON  -  HOWARD,     ^ 
LATE    WAR   CORRESPONDENT 
LONDON    "C  H  R  O  N  I  C  L  E," 
*     WRITES   OF   THE    BIG   CAMP:      * 


/^^UT  of  the  morning  stillness  come 
^^  the  notes  of  the  bugle — fretful, 
almost  wailing.  The  morning  shafts: 
of  light  are  piercing  the  blackness 
of  the  east,  and  show  the  long  rows 
of  dun-colored  tents,  almost  invisible, 
arranged  in  lines  regular  and  method- 
ical. 

The  camp  is  asleep.  Here  and  there 
walks  a  solitary  guard,  sleepy-eyed  and 
yawning.  As  the  reveille  sounds  his  face 
brightens  and  he  shifts  his  carbine  to 
his  other  shoulder  looking  expectantly 
toward  the  direction  from  which  his 
relief  should  come.  Again  the  bugle 
sounds;  the  bugler  seems  to  be  irritated : 
"I-can't-get-them-up — I-can't-get-them- 
up!"  goes  on  in  mournful  cadence. 

Across  the  lines  of  tents  comes  the 
sound  of  a  voice.  Some  one  is  calling  my 
name.  I  awake  with  a  start.  "Y-e-e-s," 
I  respond  sleepily,  and  striking  a  match 
glance  at  my  watch.  It  is  half  after 
four. 
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^V           "Aren't  jou  going  to  get  up?''  comes                        ^— 

««  <.    -M  IL^^     Y  m^^ 

^^B 

^B        the  voice  of  my  friend,  Captain  George                       JH 

^ll 

^^B 

^m        Willis  Helms,  with  whom  I  daily  wit-                     JH 

Wll^ 

^^ 

^H        neBS  the  maneuvers.                                                        AH 

^^BBBv-  -  HB^^ 

^^B 

^H            Hurriedly  I  tumble  out  of  my  bunk,          _^^^J^ 

IHyF^ 

^H 

^M        and  shiver  in  the  cool  morning  air.     1        ^^^iHPI 
^M        have  just  half  an  hour  in  which  to  dres.%        ^^^^^U3 

^^^^^H^^^BiA^ 

^^^^1 

IBT^^^i^ 

■ 

^M        wash,  eat  breakfast  and  be  in  the  saddle,        ^^^^^^| 

m 

H 

^M        It  do€s  not  take  long  to  dress;  I  have  on       ^^^^B^ 

L                    V 

1 

^1        my  flannel   shirt,   my   riding   breechci?,       ^^^^^^ 

i         I 

H 

^1        socks,  shoes  and  puttees  in  a  twinkling.        ^^^K  ~  ^ 

1         # 

H 

^H        Then  I  blow  out  the  candle,  throw  open        ^^^C_ 

1        ^ 

H 

^1        the  ^aps  of  my  tent,  and  wash  in  the        ^^^^^^^ 

1   t    > 

H 

^M                                                                      ^^^^^K 

m  k  ^ 

H 

^B            Out  in  the  east  a  golden  rim  irradiates        ^^^^^^B 

H 

^M        light  from  behind  a  range  of  bills  dotted        ^^^^^^B 

yui      H 

H 

^M        with  live  and  water  oaks.     A  vista  of       ^^^^^^^ 

H 

^M        plateaus  brown  with  the  summer's  he^t,        ^^^^^K 

^^1 

H 

^M        aud  elevations  emerald   with  the  ever-        ^^^^^K 

^^H 

H 

^M        greens  meet  my  eye.     Farther  away  the        H^^^^b 

■ 

^M        mountains  rise  out  of  the  mist,  the  lights        y  £^^ 

m/    mi^^^^^  i 

H 

^B        and  shadows  of  dawn  converting  them       f  t^lM^M 

H 

^M        into  shapes  fantastic*    From  my  position       ^  1^^|M 

W  ^.^Lm 

■ 

^B        at  headquarters  I  can  see  the  plain  l>elow       B^^^BB 

ii  X^BrS 

H 

^B        alive  with  moring  forms  in  blue  shirts        B^^^^^^ 

^.^M|V  fl 

H 

^B        and   khaki;    breakfast   is   being   cooked        ^^^r 

r^^T^^MJ^M 

H 

^B        and  eaten,  horses  are  being  groomed  and       ^^^r^ 

H 

^B        saddled;  carbines  and  cartridge  belts  are        ^^^B 

M^'      B 

H 

^m        being  jilled.     Up   and   down   the   lines       ^^^K^r 

Jl^m'      9 

H 

^B        orderlies  gallop,  awakening  their  officers       ^^^^^BK 

•m^.      ^ 

H 

^B        for  the  fray;    others  leading  the  horses        ^^^^^^m 

H 

^B        their  otiieers  shall  ride.                                       ^^^^^K 

^m 

H 

^B            After  all  it  is  worth  while  rising  to        ^^^^^b 

-     ^^^^^^^M 

H 

^B        see  it  alb     In  early  morning  things  take        ^^^^^Br 
^B        on  an  unusual   view   because   one  does        ^HH^I 

^^^^^^1 

1 

^B       not  rise  often  at  dawn.    Just  now  I  am        ^       !^ 
^B        fascinated  with  the  scene  about  me.     It       il           j    ! 

^:m^y  H 

1 

^B        is  an  ideal  situation   for  a  camp,  this        BL         A   ii 

k'^'r;>- ^ 

^^B 

^B        rolling  plain  with   its  white  and  khaki        Bt       iTpfJl 
^B        tents  nestling  between  hills  and  nioun-        ^f^iJtC 

•P^^-   .  > 

H 

'  Ji^          '   i" 

^fl        tains.                                                                   9>^^a4ft^ 

*4^^^^^ 

^^B 

^B           "See  here,"  says  some  one  very  close        ^^^^ 

I^^^^^L       ^^^1 

^^B 

^B        td  me,  "I  am  going  to  eat  breakfast —        |PS  ~^ 

'  ^B 

H 

^B        how  about  you?''                                            ^f 

^B 

H 

^B            I   turn   and   see   a   young   man    with        ^B^* 

^^^^m             ^^1 

B 

^fl        captain's  bars,  looking  very  soldierly  in        ^^^B- 

^^^^V          _^^l 

B 

^B        his  service  khaki  and  putties.     Around        ^^^K 

^^^^V        ~^^^^^l 

fl 

^m       his  hat  is  swathed  a  piece  of  white  cheese-        ^^^Bi^ 

^^^^K             ^^1 

H 

^1        cloth    which    indicates   that    he    is    an        ^^^HJB 

J^^K            ^^B 

H 

^m        umpire.      He    is    the    youngest   oue    of        ^^^^^^B 

^^^B^           ^^H 

H 

^M        them  a  11^  and  one  of  tlie  youngest  cap-        ^^^^^^B 

^^ 

B 

^1        tains    in    the    army — ^my    friend    who        ^^^^^^B 

^^B^^^         ^^B 

B 

^B        brings  hack  the   days  when   there  was        ^^^^^^F 

_^^B 

fl 

^M        fighting  in   Bamar,    where   he  won   his       ^^^^^K 

B 

^H 

^H           *'I'm  with  you,"  I  respond.                                     -f^'^^^ 

MRX  WHO  KiAT  m isv                                B 

^^^■_                                                                                                                                    FTom  tof)  clown wArJ  he 

Hi  «er   Cul-n.  1  ^V,  S.  PaUen.  Chlrf  OMflftrr-                  ^^| 

^^^^_                                                                                                                                       nl«ster;  M^Jor  W.  T 

\  Duv.'tll.  i,i:n<  f  a  St.ijf.  irid  Major  Cu»tii»  E.        ^^^M 

^^^^^                                                                                                                               Cilktle,  Senior  Vm 

^^H 
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As  we  walk  to  the  raess-tent,  Helms 
explains  to  me  the  problem  of  the  day. 
It  is  the  attiick  and  defense  of  an 
intrenched  position.  Outside  our  horses 
are  picketed.  As  we  arise  it  is  just 
five  o'clock. 

I^t  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  umpire 
is  a  gentleman  of  leisure.  From  the 
first  to  the  last  of  the  day's  maneuvers 
he  must  watch  closely  every  move  made 
by  the  force  with  which  he  is  stationed, 
and  also  those  of  the  opposing  force 
when  they  are  near  enough  for  ol)serva- 
tion.  As  we  reach  our  two  companies 
I  say  nothing  to  Helms,  as  he  is  busy 
watching  their  fonnation  and  jotting 
down  notes  in  his  field  book.  We  are 
with  a  militia  regiment,  and  some  of 
them  look  unfavorably  on  my  friend, 
knowing  that  he  is  there  to  criticize. 
Observing  the  red  badge  on  my  arm 
they  hope  that  I  will  remember  what 
they  have  done  and  wire  it  to  my  paper, 
and  sometimes  they  suggest  it  after  they 
have  done  something  they  consider 
creditable. 

We  have  finished  marching  now.  We 
are  intrenclied — a  beautiful  position, 
indeed.  "How  will  the  Browns  ever  take 
it?"  asks  another  correspondent  of  me. 
I  shake  my  head. 

Crested  with  clouds,  and  seemingly 
part  of  an  ultramarine  sky,  its  summit 
alternately  turquoise  and  emerald  in  the 
brightening  morning  light.  Pine  moun- 
tain overlooks  the  Salinas  valley.  We 
do  not  aim  to  its  heights.  Our  intrench- 
ments,  six  feet  deep,  are  thrown  up 
on  a  wooded  spur,  extending  from  the 
right  to  the  left.  Two  regiments  are 
in  these  rifle  pits.  At  the  base  of  the 
mountain  the  trees  grow  sparsely,  and 
there  are  three  hundred  yards  of  per- 
fectly open  space  through  which  the 
opposing  force  must  rush  in  order  to 
take  the  position. 

One  of  the  regiments  is  composed  of 
regulars,  the  other,  militia.  The  regu- 
lars have  done  this  before  under  real 
circumstances,  and  reminiscences  of 
fighting  in  the  Philippines  and  Cuba 
pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  they  lie 
there.  They  reach  the  ears  of  a  captain 
of  a  company  and  he  remembers  some- 
thing.   Taking  a  handful  of  straw,  dried 


grass  and  leaves  he  swathes  his  cam- 
paign hat.  The  men  are  not  slow  to 
follow  his  example,  and  the  word  passes 
along  the  line  of  intrenehments. 

Curious  as  to  what  they  appear  from 
the  fore,  I  mount  my  horse  and  ride 
to  the  foot  of  the  spur.  Looking 
upward  I  can  see  nothing.  I  ride  back 
satisfied  that  the  Browns  will  have  a 
hard  day  when  they  attempt  to  take 
the  hill.  The  Blues  carry  a  plenitude 
of  ammunition  and  the  open  space  offers 
great  facilities  for  marksmanship. 

By  a  very  small  effort  one  could  easily 
imagine  this  to  be  real  war.  There  were 
the  trenches;  there  were  the  boys  in 
blue  shirts,  with  Krags  in  hand,  leveled 
over  the  earth  piled  in  front.  Behind 
the  trees,  above  and  below,  were  scat- 
tered men  in  twos  and  threes — flankers. 
The  officers  were  handling  their  field 
glasses.  There  was  a  something  of  eager 
expectancy  in  the  air. 

Through  the  binoculars  the  road  to 
Asuncion  showed  in  the  distance  like  a 
black  snake,  winding  tortuously.  On 
either  side  was  the  brown  and  yellow 
expanse  of  dried  oats  and  wheat.  Sud- 
denly something  moved  and  one  of  the 
flankers  discharged  his  airbine.  The 
next  moment  a  long  line  of  men  in  khaki 
leaped  a  fence  and  threw  themselves 
face  downward  on  the  ground.  The 
tack-hammer  reports  of  a  battalion's 
rifles  broke   the   silence. 

"Cease  firing,"  called  the  l)attalion 
commander.  The  Browns  were  again 
unseen. 

But  now  a  man  in  the  distance  arises 
from  the  ground,  and  with  a  pair  of 
pinchers  cuts  the  barbed  wire  of  the 
fences  in  front  of  the  attacking  party. 
Half  a  dozen  rifles  spit  their  fire  at 
him  and  the  umpire  rules  him  out.  But 
he  has  accomplished  his  purpose.  The 
fence  is  cut,  and  another  dash  of  Browns 
for  cover  is  made.  They  are  advancing 
slowly.  So  far  as  we  can  make  out 
from  the  hill  there  are  three  battalions 
of  them  deployed  in  skirmish  lines  and 
advancing  in  the  shape  of  a  half 
crescent. 

But  where  are  the  remainder?  That 
is  a  question  soon  answered  as  the  crack- 
crack  of  carbines  on  our  left  flank  shows 
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more  meo  in  khaki  dashing  up  hill  from 
tree  to  tree, 

"Don't  bunch  there!**  shouts  an  offi- 
cer; but  there  are  not  enough  trees  for 
them  singly.  Now  the  fusillade  from 
both  sides  is  thick  and  heavy, 

"Load,  aim,  fire  !^'  is  sliooted  all  along 
the  line.  The  Browu&  are  getting  nearer 
and  nearer. 

Now  the  whistle  of  the  chief  umpire 
sounds.  The  maneuver  is  closed,  and 
the  white  hats  of  umpires  show  in  knots 
and  hunches  as  the  question  of  who  has 
the  best  of  it  is  threshed  out  among 
them.  The  problem  can  teach  only  one 
thing:  that  a  position  thus  defended 
can  only  be  taken  by  a  force  at  least 
five  tiraea  as  great. 

The  eleven  days  from  August  thir- 
teenth to  August  twenty-fourth  inclu- 
sive, six  problems  have  been  worked 
out  by  a  force  of  about  forty-five  hun- 
dred men,  regulars  and  militia^  side 
by  side.  Each  one  of  these  problems  rep- 
resented one  of  the  conditions  of  war  in 
which  an  army  may  be  placed  at  any 
time,  and  there  was  no  element  of  play 
or  sham  battle  about  them.  They  meant 
serious  thinking  for  the  officers,  hard 
"hiking*'  and  prompt  obedience  from 
the  men.  Both  were  given  in  the  fullest 
measure. 

Every  day  there  was  a  division  of 
forces,  one  styled  **Blues,"  the  otlier 
^'Browns,"  each  taking  its  name  from 
the  color  of  shirt  worn.  For  that  day 
a  *'Blue**  was  considered  an  enemy  by 
a  "Brown/*  and  had  it  been  a  question  of 
real  fighting  the  whole  thing  could  not 
have  been  carried  out  with  more  earnest- 
ness than  was  exhibited  in  the  mimic 
warfare. 

For  the  militia,  and  especially  its 
otVicers,  the  maneuvers  have  been  a 
splendid  training.  They  went  into  the 
thing  in  the  spirit  of  fun;  by  the  second 
day  they  had  lost  their  first  impression 
and  buckled  down  to  serious  work.  They 
did  not  wish  to  give  the  regulars  a 
chance  to  sneer  at  them.  They  listened ; 
they  watched;  they  were  careful.  They 
were  willing  to  learn,  and  took  censure 
in  the  spirit  it  was  meant  By  the  time 
of  the  fourth  maneuver  they  were  able 

make  suggestions  that  could  be  taken 

riously-  Let  all  Calif ornians  be  proud 


MEN    WHO    HEUrEt*    SAVE   TJ^IE    PAV 

Frctm  lop  dQwqwortJ  h«ie  ire  i  Colf>n«l  S.  P.  locciyn.  CLitsf  of  ^ijUT' 
1.  B.  LAuck,  AdUuuntG«nerAt,  N,  G.  C;  Culobcl  £.  A.  (Mulmtr 
Ninth  Ci¥«lry. 
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of  thoir  Xational  (iiiardsmen,  both  offi- 
cers and  men.  KenioiTil)er  that  each 
day  meant  a  march  of  perhaps  thirty 
miles  ov(.'r  hills,  throiisrh  thickets  and 
underbrush,  fording  streams  and  tramp- 
ing dusty  roads.  The  militia  wore 
giving  up  their  vacations  to  do  this; 
they  were  drawing  nothing  except  the 
pay  of  sohliers  in  the  army,  in  few 
cases  a  quarter  of  their  wages  at  home. 
They  were  mostly  men  of  sedentary 
occupations  and  unused  to  rough  life 
in  the  field.  But  they  took  all  that 
came  cheerfully  and  did  not  complain. 
They  knew  it  was  making  soldiers  of 
them. 

rt  is  positively  cert^iin  that  should  a 
war  with  a  foreign  power  arise  at  any 
time,  and  that  power  decide  to  attack 
us  on  our  western  coa.st,  San  Francisco 
would  be  the  point  attacked.  There- 
fore, for  reasons  of  mobilization,  as  well 
as  for  nuuieiivcring  points,  the  United 
States  should  have  a  permanent  ground 
for  this  purpose  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Francisco.  There  have 
been  many  sites  submitted  for  the  pur- 
j>ose,  but  after  careful  examination  by 
a  Board  of  Survey  of  the  United  States 
army,  the  Kancho  del  Kncinal — known 
also  as  the  ITenry  ranch — was  chosen  as 
being  best   fitted. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  an  army 
being  mobilized  on  the  spacious  plains 
of  Atascadero.  The  mind's  eye  pictures 
the  rolling,  billowy  plain  stretching 
between  wooded  slopes  for  nearly  four 
miles.  The  five  thousand  troops  who 
carried  out  the  maneuvers  in  August, 
when  massed  there  were  but  specks  on 
the  rolling  prairie.  It  seemed  too  vast 
for  such  a  small  amount  of  men.  As 
one's  eye  took  in  the  columns  of  khaki, 
watching  the  soldiers  march  to  the 
insi)iring  martial  airs  of  their  bands, 
saw  the  i-olors  Hying,  noted  the  champ- 
ing charger,  the  glittering  saber,  the  end- 
less monotony  of  black-barreled  carl)ine8 
and  canvas-legginged  feet  keeping  the 
stop,  the  involuntary  idea  was:  each  com- 
pany should  be  a  battalion;  each  bat- 
talion a  regiment;  each  regiment  a 
brigade,  and  each  brigade  an  army. 

There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be.     San  Francisco  is  the  center  of  the 


Pacific  division.  Why  should  not  Atas- 
cadero be  the  permanent  maneuvering 
ground  for  that  division?  Should  time 
of  war  come  our  force  must  concentrate 
about  San  Francisco.  Then  the  car- 
bines will  not  be  loaded  with  paper  wads, 
nor  the  men  march  to  bloodless  battle. 
It  will  be  for  the  protection  of  our 
hearths  and  homes.  What  if  we  should 
not  be  ready  to  protect  them?  Patriot- 
ism, courage,  ability — these  count  for 
little  in  warfare  of  today  if  the  knowl- 
edge of  fighting  as  a  science  is  not 
coupled  with  them.  The  day  of  the 
individual  fighter  is  past  An  army  is 
but  a  machine  moving  to  the  touch  of 
the  master-hand.  No  thought  vibrates 
through  its  serried  ranks  save  the 
thoughts  of  the  man  in  command.  The 
army  cannot  think  his  thoughts  if  it 
has  not  been  trained  to  know  what 
they  mean.  Each  man  is  but  a  cog  in 
a  mighty  wheel,  and  each  cog  must 
have  its  true  bearings  lest  the  perfect 
whole  be  destroyed. 

That  our  militia  are  willing  to  learn 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  turned 
out  in  the  numbers  they  did.  All  then 
that  is  necessary  is  for  Congrese  to 
appropriate  the  money  necessary  for  the 
purchase  of  the  camp-site,  and  next 
year  the  grounds  of  the  camp  will  be 
populated  by  a  force  four  times  the  sixe 
of  the  one  of  last  August.  For  the 
militia  of  all  the  western  states  will  be 
represented  there,  and  the  regular  army 
posts  of  the  west  will  empty  their  garri- 
sons that  their  men  may  serve  to  teach 
the  militia  what  it  wishes  to  know. 

~N()'L^B — The  attention  of  aU  readers  of  tlw 
prooeding  artioleH  concerning  the  recent  Califor- 
nia manouvers.  Is  directed  to  the  ttaree-pace  eol- 
ored  illastratlon.  accompanying  this  IssiM  o( 
SuNHKT.  Thia  is  the  work  of  Edward  Cacnel,  tht 
talented  yoang  Callfomlan,  whose  work  on  tht 
lUuHtHrtc  Zeituna,  of  Berlin,  and  the  Iliostntsd 
r^ondon  \rir«,  has  placed  him  at  the  head  of  that 
class  of  art — pictorial  and  portrait  illastratlOB  la 
colors.  In  this  group,  assembled  on  the  Taranda 
of  the  hotel  at  Paso  Robles.  near  the  army  eampb 
are  life-like  portraits  of  the  following:  MaJot^ 
(ieneral  MacArthur  and  Mrs.  MacArthar.  Gov- 
ornor  George  C.  Pardee,  of  California,  and  Ifn. 
Pardee,  Colonel  S.  P.  Jocelyn.  Colonel  W.  8.  Pa^ 
ten.  Major  C.  E.  Olllette.  Major  W.  P.  DoTaU, 
E.  o.  McCormlck.  Asst.  Traffic  Director,  South- 
ern Pacific:  Mrs.  McCormlck,  Frank  J.  symmcs, 
President  Merchants'  Association,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco :  Charles  8.  Fee.  Passenger  Traffic  Managsr. 
Southern  Pacific:  Mrs.  Edith  Mason,  QeneralT. 
II.  (joodman.  General  Passenger  Agoit,  SoathaiB 
Pacific;  James  Ilorsburgh.  Jr.,  A.  O.  P.  A., 
Southern  Paclflcj  Mrs.  Parker,  Miss  Jukar, 
George  Bronson-Howard,  late  war  correapandant 
I.K>ndon  Chronicle, 
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The  Pensacola,  Sloop  of  War 


By  Frank  J.  Btjamhall 


-^^P^HE    passenger    on    the 
■  I        J      ^^^     Fmncisco-Oak- 
ml- 1^'     land    ierrj    steamer 
7^0^       easi  1  y     sees     as     he 
passes  the  picturesque 
Verba  Biiena  island, 
with     its    group    of 
buildings   of   the 
Naval     Training 
School,   a   handsome 
vessel    at   the    dock, 
that  the  expert  eye 
identifies  at  once  as 
beiongint^   to  a   past 
period  of  marine 
architeetnre.      It    is 
tlie  old  Bloop  of  war, 
Pensacola,  the  name 
and    appearance    of 
which    revives   mt^m- 
ories    in    the    minds 
of    older    observers, 
[but  tells  nothing  to  the  younger  gener- 
ation whose  knowledge  of  our  great  civil 
Twar  is  limited.     The  old  ship,  however, 
I  has  had   a    long   and   glorious    history, 
rwhich  makes  the  heart  of  the  s^ailor  throb 
with  patriotic  impulses^  and  revives  the 
I  memory  of  Adminil  Farragut,  the  hero 
>f  New^  Orleans  and  Mobile  bay. 
The  Pensacola  is  a  type  of  the  fast 
'ships  of  the  old  navy,  when  sails  were 
still  used  as  auxiliary  to  steam,  and  the 
^live  oak  luill  had  not  yet  given  place  to 
iBteeh    She  was  one  of  the  five  first  class 
Igcrew  sloops  of  war,  the  construction  of 
which    was   authorized    by    the    Act    of 
March  3d,  1857. 

Her  sister  ships,  the  Hartford,  Brook- 

[lyn,  Lancaster  and  Richmond,  were,  like 

I  herself,   favorites  in  the  old  navy,  and 

(assignment  to  any  of  them  was  an  appre- 

jciated  honor.    The  Hartford  was  Farra- 

gut^s    flagship    at    New^    Orleans    and 

Mobile,  and  the  Brooklyn,  Richmond  and 

Pensacola  were  in  his  squadron,  and  par- 


ticipated in  his  great  victories.  They 
were  all  of  somewhat  over  two  thousand 
tons,  about  250  feet  in  length,  and  some 
forty-three  feet  beam,  drawing  about 
sixteen  feet,  when  ready  for  sea;  they 
had  large  sail  area  and  possessed  many 
of  the  qualities  that  made  the  old  clipper- 
ships  famous  in  the  mercantile  marine. 

The  Pensacola  was  built  at  the  Pensa- 
cola Navy  Yard,  Florida,  from  designs 
of  John  Lent  ha  11,  a  famous  naval  con- 
structor, and  the  lines  are  fine  and  bfMU- 
tiful.  She  was  completed  just  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  sailed  lo 
Washington  to  be  fitted  out.  About  the 
first  of  Augiist,  18C1,  she  was  put  in 
commission  with  the  veteran  Captain 
llenrv    W.    Morris  as   commander,  and 
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AS     SITE     ArrEARS    TODAY. 
SAN    FllANriSiO    HAY 


MOORED    AT    TElinA    BrENA    ISLAND,     W 


Ijicutcnani  F.  A.  Hoo,  now  rcar-juliniral, 
as  oxoL-iitiv(!  ollic'cr.  Wliilo  j)r('i)arin^'  for 
sroa,  LiontoTiant  Uoq  was  ordonMl,  tnii- 
})orarily,  in  throat  hasto,  in  consotimMicc 
of  tlio  (lofrat  at  Bull  Hun,  to  occupv 
with  five  hnndrod  sojnnon.  Fort  Flls- 
worth,  nt»ar  Alex- 
andria, anil  so  00- 
(•u])io(]  it  on  tlio 
left  of  McClollan's 
line  until  the 
xVniiy  of  the  Poto- 
mac went  down  to 
the  I'eninsula. 
when  he  returned 
to  his  ship.  The 
pa.-.-a^ocjf  the  Fcn- 
sa»i)la  down  the 
l*nloiiia»-  was  an 
e\(.*itin;.''jiiiil  soiin'- 
what  iiiemorahli' 
oiM'.  The  rivtT  w;is 
hlockaded  for  niii*' 
niih's  liy  a  succr-- 
sion  of  P'hrl  forts 
and  batt<'ri<'>  on 
the  Vir'rinia  siilr, 


^^^^^^^* 

1 

• 

1 
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YEKHA    HIKNA    NAVAI. 


the  ofVuers  of  which  were  under  strict 
onh'rs  not  to  permit  the  passage  of  any 
vessel. 

President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet 
were  honored  guests  on  the  ship  until 
the  batteries  were  reached,  when  they 
were  taken  ofT  and 
returned  to  Wasli- 
ington,  while  the 
JVnsacola  pursued 
her  course  through 
the  nine  miles  of 
unremitting  fire, 
ilown  the  bay  to 
Hampton  J^oads 
without  serious  in- 
jury. She  acconi- 
j)anied  the  llart- 
lord,  with  Flag- 
Onicer  Farrairut, 
to  the  West  Gulf 
hlockading  squatl- 
ron,  arriving  olT 
tile  Mississippi, 
March ':.18«)2. and 
participated  in 
the  blockade  of  tht? 


n  s.  W:i:.i.  ,.:.,,!„. 

IIITIM;.     ruMMANDl.Nf; 
THAT  NINO   SrilOOL 
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ADMIRAL      GEOROE      DEWEY,      COMMANDER      OK      THE 

PENSACOI^    IN    1883.    WHEN    SHE    WAS   TUB   Fl.Mi 

SHIP  OF  THE  ei:ropean  rquadhon 


coast  and  the  lon^  preparations  for  tlie 
coming  right  Among  other  ohstacles, 
great  (liiTiculty  was  oxixrienced  in  getting 
the  heavier  draft  vessels  over  the  l)ar,  the 
Pensacola  going  aground  several  times 
and  being  finally  pulled  over  by  Captain 
Porter.  At  last  the  tieet  was  assc^nbled 
in  the  lower  river,  all  })reparations  had 
been  made,  and  at  v  :.'J0  a.  m.,  April 
24th.  the  fleet  moved  to  the  attack 
of  New  Orleans  su])ported  by  Porters 
mortar  boats. 

Captain  Bailey  led  the  "Colunm  of 
the  Ked"  in  the  Cayuga,  elosely  followed 
by  the  Pensacola,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Morris.  The  armament  of 
the  latter  consisted  of  one  eleven  inch 
and  twenty  nine-inch,  smooth-bore  guns, 
and  one  one-hund  red-pounder  and  one 
eighty-pounder  rifle  gun,  and  two  twelve- 
pound  howitzers.  All  of  these  guns  were 
not  in  action,  however,  as  this  first 
division  was  to  engage  Fort  St.  Philip, 
and  its  fifty-four  guns,  with  their  star- 
board batteries. 

Approaching  the  fort,  the  Pensacola 
stopped  and  jmured  in  her  heavy  broad- 
side, com|>elling  the  gunners  of  the  bar- 
bette battery  to  ([iv  to  cover.  Then  as 
the  heavy  ship  moved  slowly  on,  the 
gunners    returned    to    their    posts,    and 


reopened  fire  on  the  ship.  The  Pensacola 
again  stopped  and  once  more  drove  the 
gunners  of  the  fort  from  their  posts,  at 
such  short  range  that  curses  were  freely 
exchanged  between  the  opposing  forces. 
Again  the  ship  drew  off  toward  the  mid- 
river,  and  as  in  doing  so,  her  guns  no 
longer  bore  on  the  fort,  the  enemy 
manned  theirs  again,  and  riddled  the 
Pensacola  with  a  quartering  fire.  A  few 
minutes  after,  the  ram  Manassas  came 
down  the  river  in  advance  of  the 
enemy's  boats  and  charged  the  Pensa- 
cola. Lieutenant  Koe,  who  was  conning 
the  Pensacola,  by  a  skilful  management 
of  the  helm,  avoided  the  ram  and  gave 
her  a  broadside  as  she  passed,  punctur- 
ing her  shell  and  carrving  awav  her 
flagstaff. 

Lieutenant  Kennon,  who  commanded 
the  Governor  Moore,  reports  that  in  his 
fight  with  the  fleet,  the  Pensacola  cleared 
away  the  twelve  men  from  his  bow  gun 
by  a  well-directed  fire  from  the  howitzers 
in  her  to])s. 

The  Pensacola  was  hotly  engaged  dur- 
ing her  entire  passage  of  the  forts  and 
the  enemy's  boats  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  firing  chiefly  with  grape  and  can- 
ister. The  air  was  filled  with  blinding 
smoke,  which  with  the  darkness  of  the 
night  made  it  difficult  to  distingruish 
friend  from  foe,  and  through  which  forts 
and  ships  fired  at  the  flashes  of  each 
other's  guns.  In  the  midst  of  the  dark- 
ness and  confusion,  illumined  and  made 
hideous  by  the  bursting  shells,  the  boom- 
ing guns  and  the  awful  broadsides,  down 
the  river  came  ])lunging  the  gunboats, 
rams  and  fire-rafts  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
diflicult  to  conceive  a  more  magnificent 
or  terrible  battle  scene. 

Hrownell  in  his  poem,  "The  River 
Fight,"  written  on  board  the  Hartford, 
gives  this  fine  bit  of  description: 


Hack  echoed  Philip! — ah,  then 
Could   you   have   seen   our  men. 

How  they  Kprun^r.  in  the  dim  night  haze. 
To  their  work  of  toil  and  of  clamor! 
How  the  loaders,  with  sponge  and  rammer. 
And  their  captains,  with  cord  and  hammer, 

Kept  every   nuiz/.le  ablaze! 
How  the  jruns.  as  with  cheer  and  shout 
Our  taekle-inen  hurled  them  out, 

Brouffht  up  on  the  waterways! 
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Fbat)  u  we  fired  at  their  flash, 

Twas  lightning  and  black  eclipse. 
Witli  a  bellowing;  roll  and  craah — 
But   soon,    njnm    either    bow, 

Wbiit  with  forU,  and  fire-rafts,  and  ships — 
(The  wliolc  fleet  was  hard  at  it  now» 
All   pounding  away!)^and    Porter 
Si  ill    thundering  with   shell    and    mortar — 

Twas   a   niigiity   sound   and   form 

Of   an   equatorial    storoi ! 

Ill  nu  endeavor  to  avoid  a  great  lire- 
raft,  the  flagship  Hartford  ran  aground  ; 
tlie  flaming  raft  was  pushed  flgainet  it, 
and  in  a  moment  the  port  side  wae 
Mnm  half  way  up  to  the  tops.  The 
flames  were  at  length  extinguished  with- 
out cessation  of  the  fire  of  the  Mart- 
tford^s  guns,  and  the  flagship  got  elear 
of  the  raft.    Listen  again  to  Browne  11 : 

In   a   twinkling,   the   flames   had    risen 
I  Half  way   to  main  top  and    niiz/en. 

Darting  up  the  shrouds  like  i^niikes! 

Ah.   how   we  clanked   at   the  brakes. 
And   the  deep   nteani   pump^  throbbed  under, 

Sending  a  cea^^eleBS  flow — 
Our   top-men,   a   dauntless   crowd, 
Svv»rm€*d   in   rigging   nnd   aliroud — 


HENRY     W.     HOBR18 
HANDEP     THB     F£.N 


COMMODORE*     U.     8,     N,.     COM- 
SACOLA     IN     THE     BATTLS     OF 


J,    O'K  ilir,   Ji^l'.jlu 

JOHN  L.  WOlttiEKt  KEAll-ADMiaAL,  IJ.  B  N.,  COM- 
MAKnen  OF  TUE  SIOMTOR  JTfi  THE  FAMOUS 
BNOAGKMENT  WITH  TUB  ^EttKlMAO,  ASlt  OF  TUB 
PBNBACOLA.  WHEN  SHE  CAME  TO  TUB  PACmc 
TUB    F1U8T    TIME 


There    ('twan   a    wonder!) 
The  burning   ratlnn   and   strands. 
They  qneneJied  with  their  bare  hard  hands— 

But    the  great   gunn   below 

Never  silenced   their  thunder, 

MoriiiTig  eaine  u|Hin  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation, wrecks  of  the  enemy's  vessels 
floating  down  tho  stream  and  several  of 
Farragut*s  vessels  being  more  or  less 
flisabled.  The  fleet  anchored  at  quaran- 
tine, five  njiles  ahove  the  forts.  I>ut  three 
of  tlie  vessels  faik^d  to  get  through, 

Furt  8t.  Philip  was  a  strong,  defensive 
work,  and  was  tumlTeeted  hy  t)ie  lire  of 
Porter's  mortar  boats,  which  was  chiefly 
directed  upon  Fort  Jackson.  The  most 
of  the  damage  to  the  fleet  was  done  bj 
Hi.  Philip  and  to  the  vess<:*ls  which 
engaged  it  The  Pensaeola  had  four 
killed  and  thirty-throe  wounded,  and  her 
hull  and  rigging  were  badly  damaged. 

Captain  Morris  and  Lieutenant  Roe 
received  strong  commendation  from 
Farragut  in   his  report,  and   the  latter 
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was  recommended  for  promotion  for  his 
bravery  and  skill  in  action.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  command  of  the 
Katahdin  on  receiving  his  promotion  in 
the  following  August. 

On  April  25th  Farragut  with  a  por- 
tion of  his  fleet  moved  on  up  the  river 
to  New  Orleans,  engaging  and  silencing 
the  Chalmette  batteries,  in  which  work 
the  Pensacola  was  especially  efficient. 
New  Orleans  submitted  upon  Farragut's 
arrival  and  the  forts  surrendered  two 
days  later.  After  the  arrival  of  General 
Butler  and  his  troops,  Farragut  refitted 
his  fleet  for  an  advance  up  the  river  to 
Vicksburg,  where  he  was  to  meet  Com- 
modore Davis'  Mississippi  squadron. 
The  Pensacola,  however,  was  injured  too 
severely  to  participate  in  this  movement, 
and  after  being  sent  to  the  docks  for 
necessary  repairs,  remained  on  duty  in 
the  gulf  for  the  next  two  years,  some- 
times serving  as  flagship  of  the  squadron. 

The  war  over,  the  Pensacola  went  to 
the  yards  and,  thoroughly  overhauled, 
repaired  and  refitted,  sailed  in  August, 
18G(>,  for  the  Pacific  ocean,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  John  L. 
Worden,  who  will  be  remembered  as 
the  gallant  lieutenant  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Monitor  in  her  famous 
encounter  with  the  Mcrrimac  in  Hamp- 
ton Koads.  She  remained  on  the  Pacific 
station,  usually  as  its  flagship,  until  the 
latter  part  of  1883,  when  she  began  her 
homeward   voyage   under   the  command 


of  the  present  Rear- Admiral  Henry  Erben. 
She  was  again  thoroughly  repaired  and 
fitted  out  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
for  duty  as  the  flagship  of  the  European 
squadron.  She  was  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain George  Dewey,  and  flew  the  flag 
of  Rear-Admiral  Franklin.  Upon  her 
arrival  from  European  waters,  she  made 
a  trip  to  Africa  on  special  duty,  and 
then  went  again  to  the  Paciflc. 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  Admiral 
Dewey  says: 

My  great  interest  in  the  Pensacola  is  not 
due  alone  to  the  fact  that  I  commanded  her 
for  three  years,  but  dates  back  to  the  Civil 
War  days  when  in  the  famous  river  fight 
below  New  Orleans,  I  was  attached  to  the 
frigate  Mississippi,  which  was  immediately 
astern  of  the  Pensacola,  our  bowsprit  almost 
over  her  tafTrail.  Because  of  our  close  prox- 
imity, the  most  friendly  feeling  existed 
between  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  two 
ships.  •  •  •  During  my  command  of  her 
I  took  some  trouble  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Pensacola,  and  learned  that  its 
original  Indian  meaning  was  "bay  of  plenty." 
Evidently  this  significance  was  known  to  the 
builders  of  the  ship  as  her  gangway  head- 
boards were  carved  with  the  "horn  of  plenty." 

As  the  old  Victory  was  forever  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Nelson,  so  is 
the  Pensacola  with  the  names  of  Farra- 
gut and  Dewey,  Morris,  Worden  and 
Roe,  whose  patriotism  and  heroism 
should  inspire  the  youthful  apprentices 
who  tread  her  decks  at  the  Yerba  Buena 
Training  Station,  now  under  the  com- 
mand of  Rear-Admiral  W.  H.  Whiting. 


A   RELIC  OF  THE   GREAT   ADMIRAL 


Photographs  A>  George  M.  Strong 


DAIHYIXG  will  probably  be  a 
leading  industry  in  Oregon  as 
long  as  the  land  endures,  as  the 
natural  meadowti,  the  magnificent  ranges 
and  the  perennial  streams  to  he  found 
evervwliere  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
state,  make  ideal  conditions  for  the 
unlimited  production  of  butter  and 
cheese.  At  present  the  supply  is  not 
much  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  home 
consumption,  but  when  dairyHien  have 
been  able  to  obtain  all  the  cow^s  they 
tieed*  the  industry  is  bound  to  assume 
mammoth  proportions.  The  condensed 
milk  and  evaporated  cream  business 
already  is  receiving  an  impetus  that  will 
add  another  import  to  the  number  that 
is  making  the  name  of  Oregon  famous 
throughout  the  world. 

Natural  forage  plants  grow  luxuri- 
antly, and  nowhere  in  the  world  has 
nature  been  more  lavish  in  sowing  red 
and  white  clover,  timothy,  and  other 
succulent  gragscs  that  cattle  love.  When 
the  land  is  under  cultivation  the  yield 
i&  remarkable,  and  it  is  quite  common  to 
harvest  two  crops  in  a  season,  while 
alfalfa  a  fiords  a  crop  for  almost  every 


month.  Oregon^s  greatest  advantage  is 
her  frequent  gentle  rains,  which  kee^ 
the  atmosphere  pure  and  clean  and  the 
meadows  and  range-  green  nearly  the 
whole  year.  Another  important  factor 
in  stock-raising  is  the  abundant  shade 
wherever  there  is  pasturage.  Although 
there  are  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  no 
weather  that  is  sufficiently  severe  to 
cause  discomfo-rt  to  animals  necessarily 
exposed  to  it,  yet  they  seem  to  enjoy 
thoroughly  the  grateful  shade  of  the 
spreading  trees. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  absolutely 
correct  estimate  of  the  number  of  cream- 
eries in  the  state,  as  the  conditions  for 
dairying  are  so  perfect  in  nearly  every 
part  of  it,  the  herds  require  so  little 
attention,  and  the  market  being  one  that 
will  never  receive  a  supply  equal  to  the 
demand,  creameries  spring  into  exist- 
ence as  if  by  magic  and  are  almost 
immediately  upon  a  paying  basis;  but 
as  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain there  are  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  creameries  and  nearly  as  many 
cheese  factories  in  Oregon.    The  output 
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of  the  creameries  last  year  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  4,000,000  pounds  of  but- 
ter, to  which  may  be  added  the  product 
of  the  farmers'  dairies — about  3,500,000 
pounds.  The  cheese  factories  turned  out 
about  2,500,000  pounds  of  cheese.  Esti- 
mating the  butter  at  twenty  cents  a 
pound  and  the  cheese  at  eleven  cents, 
one  can  figure  for  himself  what  the 
dairying  industry  represents  to  the 
farmers  of  the  state.  These  figures  are 
exclusive  of  the  milk  and  cream  sold 
to  the  condensed-milk  factories  and  for 
home  consumption. 

While  crciimeries  and  cheese  factories 
are  found  scattered  from  the  California 
line  to  the  Columbia  river,  and  from  the 
Cascades  to  the  Coast  range,  the  coast 
counties  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front 
as  formidable  rivals  of  the  older  and 
more  thickly  settled  section;  in  fact, 
Tillamook  county  is  the  banner  county 
of  the  state,  as  it  already  possesses 
twenty- four  creameries  and  thirty-seven 
cheese  factories. 

Second  to  Tillamook  in  the  number 
of  creameries  is  Multnomah,  with 
twenty-three,  while  Coos  county  follows 
it  in  the  count  of  cheese  factories, 
possessing  nine.  The  output  of  the 
creameries  of  this  county  and  the  one 
adjoining  it — Curry — is  taken  almost 
exclusively  by  San  Francisco.  In  east- 
ern Oregon  the  industry  is  in  its  early 
infancy,  though  the  eight  creameries 
and  one  cheese  factory  are  doing  well. 

Where  farms  are  scattered 
and  are  at  a  distance  from  a 
creamery  skimming  stations 
have  been  established  at  con- 
venient points  where  farmers 
may  take  their  milk  to  be 
separated  They  are  thus  en- 
abled to  .-iave  the  skim  milk 
for  their  c^ilves  and  hogs,  and 
80  add  materially  to  the  in- 
come from  the  farm. 

It  is  a  sight  worth  seeing 
when  the  cows  are  lined  up 
at  the  stanchions,  each  one 
with  her  head  l)et\veen  the 
bars,  busily  eating  while  the 
milker  rapidly  fills  his  bucket 
with     the     foaming     liquid. 


Though  machinery  can  separate  the 
cream  from  the  milk  as  soon  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  cow,  and  can  turn  it 
into  butter  or  cheese,  and  weigh  and 
mold  and  cut  it  into  shape,  the  hand 
of  man  is  still  the  only  means  of  reliev- 
ing the  cow  of  her  lacteal  supply. 
Man's  ingenuity  has  done  much  to 
renuor  the  operation  quick  of  accom- 
plishment. It  is  really  wonderful  how 
expert  these  milkers  become;  they  are 
veritable  human  machines,  regular  in 
movement  and  automatic  in  action.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  poor  milker 
can  soon  impair  the  usefulness  of  a  good 
cow,  and  from  an  excellent  producer 
turn,  her  into  an  animal  whose  milk 
supply  is  scanty  and  thin. 

Absolute  cleanliness  is  another  neces- 
sary requisite  both  in  the  milking  quar- 
ters and  the  factory  buildings,  as  the 
quality  of  the  product  would  be  greatly 
deteriorated  were  carelessness  in  this 
respect  permitted.  Nothing  in  the 
world  is  more  susceptible  to  odors  or 
more  easily  spoiled  by  unclean  environ- 
ment than  milk,  hence  the  creamery  or 
factory  that  expects  a  continuation  of 
patronage  must  regard  Siinitation  as  one 
of  its  most  necessar}'  adjuncts. 

The  cost  of  establishing  a  cheese  fac- 
tory varies  with  the  location,  but  the 
following  may  be  accepted  as  an  average 
estimate:  Building,  about  eight  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  same  amount  for  equip- 
ment.   Twentv-one  hundred  dollars  will 
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build  and  equip  a  crGamery 
capable  of  handling  the  milk 
from  between  thn^  hnndri^d 
and  four  hundred  cows.  In 
some  localities  owners  e:=ti' 
mate  tlie  income  per  cow  as 
ftvcniging  fifty  dollars  a  year. 
The  prices  of  land  range 
from  twenty-five  to  one  hmi- 
dred  dollars  an  acre,  accord- 
ing to  local  ion  and  condition. 

Experiments  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  breed 
of  cows  best  adapted  for 
creamery  purposes,  and  opin- 
ion is  unanimous  that  graded 
Jersey  stock  gives  the  bei^t 
financial  results  owing  to  the 
richness  of  the  milk,  the 
large  percentage  of  butter  fat 
it  contains,  and  the  rapidity 
with  whii'h  it  can  be  churned. 

The  condensed-milk  fac- 
tories require  quantity  rather 
than  quality,  and  for  their 
jjurpose  other  breeds,  noted 
for  the  amount  of  milk  they 
produce,  are  in  demand. 

In  some  of  the  coast  conn- 
ties  a  peculiar  condition  of 
;?oil  18  encountered.  The  earth 
is  covered  for  a  depth  of  sev- 
eral inches  with  a  thick  green 
moss  which  gives  to  the  tread 
as  does  a  rich  velvet  carpet. 
This  is  the  result  of  centuries 
of  moisture.  The  moif^  is 
e a s i  ly  re  mo  ved  a  1 1  d  l  h c  g i*(  j  u  i  i  d 
under  it  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  rich 
and  easily  worked,  yielding  luxuriant 
crops  of  hay  and  grasses. 

The  country  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea  is  rather  level,  though  roll- 
ing in  certain  localities.  The  rains  are 
somewhnt    tiJO   copious   to   render   these 
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sections  very  desirable  for  frnit  culture 
or  practical  farming,  but  for  dairying 
they  are  unsurpassed,  and  numerous 
small  farms  dot  the  landscape  nnd  yield 
the  supply  which  keeps  up  the  ciTam- 
eries  and  cheeee  factories  that  are 
making  these  coast  counties  famous. 
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Woodcraft 

Sf  Hlo>^iu8  Coll 

fHrt  J  wi4<-cYtd  flower  face 
Rai^d  in  fragrjnt  wonder; 
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A  Sierra  Empire 


Something  About  the  Orchards,  Fields  and  Mines  of 
Pltimas  County,  California 


By  W.  W.  Kellogg 

Phototfrapht  hy  TF.  8.  Nicholt 


ON  the  slope  of  the  California 
Sierras  that  tilts  toward  the  great 
wej^tem  ^a  is  a  fertile  little 
empire  of  valley  and  mountaiD  land 
that  is  known  to  some  parts  of 
the  world  as  Plumas  county.  A 
beautiful  and  fertile  little  empire  it 
is,  with  "apple  and  peach  tree  fruited 
deep/"  and  if  it  be  not  "fair  a&  a  garden 
of  the  Ijord;"  there  are  those  in  plenty 
who  are  willing  to  aver  that  it  is.  Here 
the  mountains  are  sprinkled  with  gold, 
while  the  finer  and  richer  gold  of  grain 


or  fruit  shines  in  the  valleys.  Here  are 
raised  the  best  apples  that  California 
produces!,  and  the  quality  of  other  decid- 
uous fruits  is  scarcely  less  notable.  It  is 
a  rare  little  empire,  and  some  day  the 
world  of  men  is  going  to  run  upon  it. 
and  then — well.  Nature  has  done  her 
part;  men  will  do  the  rest. 

Plumas  county  is  situated  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  California  and  considerably 
to  the  north  of  the  center  of  the  state. 
It  has  an  area  of  2,567.81  square  miles, 
and  is  composed  of  mountain  and  valley 
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lands  which  are  valuable  for  th(*ir 
tiiiilxT  or  for  graziii^r.  ajrrifulturc  or 
ininin;!:  [nirposcs.  Tlio  n()^thl'a^ft('rIl 
houmlarv  is  the  main  sununit  of  tho 
Sirrra  Nevada  mountains,  or  western 
ed;re  of  the  (ireat  Interior  Basin,  the 
southwestern  hounchiry  l)eiu*:  elose  to  the 
foothills  horderin<x  on  tlic  gn'at  Saeni- 
mento  vallev.  Plumas  covers  n(»arly  all 
of  the  watershed  of  the  u])]K»r  Keather 
river,  in  which  are  situated  some  of  the 
most  lK*autiful  and  f<'rtile  vallevs  of  the 
state,  chief  amon^^  which  are  Indian, 
American,  l^i«:  Meadows.  (ieiiese**, 
Mohawk  and  Sierra. 

To  those  who  cannot  well  endure  the 
heat  of  lower  altitudes  the  climate  of 
IMumas  county  ajjjM'als,  as  it  knows  no 
extreme  eilh<M'  of  heat  or  cold.  In  the 
valleys  the  thermom<'t(T  seldom  registers 
Im'Iow  zero,  while  it-  do(»s  not  often  ri>e 
ahove  !»")  (h'^M'ees  in  the  summer.  The 
n 'cords  kept  in  Quincy  hy  Weather 
()l>server  Kd wards  sliow  that.  f()r  the 
live   vears  endin«;  in    1JK)1,  tiie  avera;re 


mean  temperature  for  the  nuinths-  of 
.June,  July  and  August,  respectively,  was 
CA  derives,  (>3  degrees  and  (»4  degrees, 
and  that  during  the  five  years  beginning 
with  Decern  her,  ISO  (I,  the  average  moan 
temperature  for  Decendjor,  January  and 
Kehruary,  res|M»ctively,  waa  35  degrees, 
X]  degrcH?s  and  3T  degrees.  During  the 
summer  months,  the  atmosphere  being 
dry,  the  warmest  days  cause  no  depres- 
sion, the  nights  are  pleasantly  cool  nncU 
sl(»ep  is  refreshing. 

Apples  and  pears  thrive  in  Plinnas 
county,  and  the  yield  is  ver}'  large. 
IMums,  prunes,  nectarines,  poaches, 
)»ears  and  cherries  do  well  in  many  local- 
ities, and  where  favorable  conditions 
exist,  the  tn>es  are  very  prolific.  Berries 
and  smaller  fruits  are  peculiarly  well 
atlapted  to  the  climat(\  Currants,  goose- 
iMM-ries,  blackberries,  raspberries  and 
strawlMM-ries  grow  in  grt»at  profusion  and 
j)er feet  ion.  Indian.  American,  Genesee 
and  other  valleys  of  ecpial  or  lower  alti- 
tude,   have    long    been    noted    for    the 
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^Kqoality  of  the  vegetables  produced  there. 
I  Potatoes,  cabbage,  beets,  carrots,  cauli- 
flower, celeryr,  hirnips,  radishes,  and  peas 
'  are  grown  to  perfection.  There  have  been 
^^ produced  to  the  acre,  30,000  pounds  of 
^■potatoes,  40,000  pounds  of  cabbages,  and 
^■100,000  pounds  of  beets. 
^H  The  higher  valleys  of  Plumas  county 
^B^nd  the  ranges  adjacent  theret43  are 
^Bespecially  well  adapted  to  cattle  raising 
^Bfind  dairying,  two  important  industries 
^^  of  the  county.  The  rich  and  well -watered 
soil  of  the  valleys  yields  largely  of  the 
butter  and  beef  producing  grasses,  while 
the  "bunch-grass*^  found  on  many  of  the 
ranges  is  considered  better  even  than 
the  vaHey  product  Over  these  ranges, 
thousands  of  cattle  roam  and  grow  fat 
Plumas  butter  long  has  had  an  enviable 
reputation. 

Since  the  early  "fifties/'  gold  mining 
has  been  a  leading  factor  in  the  busi- 
ness life  of  Plumas  couuty.  Gravel  min- 
ing fir?it  received  attention,  the  shallow 
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bars  on  the  North  and  Jliddle  Forks  of 
Feather  river  and  their  tributaries  yield- 
ing richly,  even  thoi^gh  primitive  meth- 
ods only  were  employed  by  the  pioneer 
miners.  By  the  process  of  erosion,  some 
of  the  finer  particles  of  precious  metal 
were  made  finer  and  were  carried  by  the 
torrential  streams  to  the  delta  at  the 
mouth  of  tlie  great  canyon,  near  Oro- 
ville,  and  there  settled  in  the  immense 
beds  of  gravel  now  being  very  profitably 
mined  by  the  dredger  process.  The 
coarser  gold,  however,  was  left  behind, 
and  on  this  supply,  the  miner  has  been 
drawing  since  the  white  man  first 
invaded  the  county. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
resources  of  Plumas  county  has  been 
and  is  Iier  quartz  gold  mines.  Thus 
far,  only  those  of  higher  grade  have 
received  much  attention,  and  scarcely 
any  of  these  have  been  mined  deeply. 
In  them  and  their  milling  plants,  poor 
equipinents  have  been  in  use,  and  meth- 
ods of  mining  and  milling  not  up  to  date 
have,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  been 
employed,  with  the  result  that  the  cost 
of  mininij  and  milling  and  the  percent- 
age of  gold  lost  have  been  too  great. 
But  now  that  cheaper  and  better  trans- 
portation, together  with  the  cheap  elec- 
tric power  which  the  mountain  streams 
can  furnish  in  practically  unlimited 
quantities,  are  among  the  certainties  of 
the  immediate  future,  it  is  certain  that 
the  higher  grade  ore  bodies  .will  be  mined 
at  greater  depth  and  profit,  and  that  the 
low  grade  prof>ositions  will  be  developed 
and  worked  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  so 
economically,  as  to  pay  good  dividends. 

Plumas  has  a  certain  interest  for  those 
wlio  appreciate  the  wonders  of  nature. 
Within  its  borders  are  parts  of  one  of 
tlie  greatc*st  and  most  recently  active  vol- 
canic fields  of  the  United  States.  Mount 
Lassen,  the  highest  point  in  this  lava 
field,  is  10,437  feet  high,  and  from  its 
summit,  on  a  clear  day,  a  wonderful 
panorama  is  >ipread  l>efore  the  eye. 

Hot  Spring  valley,  south  of  the  base 
of  Mount  Lass<»n,  contains  scores  of 
rumbling  s[)rings  from  which  issue  steam 
or  in  which  hot  mud  is  ever  bubbling, 
all  suggesting  to  the  visitor  a  nearness 
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^B  to  an  active  volcano.  On  the  ridge  south 
^Kfie  the  geyser  and  Ijuke  Tartarus,  a 
^^^mlce  of  boiiing  mod.  At  the  stiutheni 
^p  t)ase  of  Blount  Lassen,  are  boiling  mud 
1^  pools  and  vigorous  solfataric  action,  or 
the  last  stages  of  volcanic  activity.  By 
this  action*  large  quantities  of  sulphur 
I  have  been  deposited,  and  attempts  have 

^^  been  made  to  mine  it.  The  lessen 
^»  Buttes  country,  which  is  intensely  inter- 
esting, can  he  reached  by  a  da^s  travel 
from  Big  Meadows.  To  the  geologist, 
the  moini tains  near  Taylorsville  are  very 
interesting.  J.  S.  Biller,  a  well-known 
geologist,  says  that  the  Grizzly  range 
fomuUion  contains  the  oldest  rocks  posi- 
tively identified  in  the  geologic  series  of 
California  and  Oregon,  They  ara  known 
to  be  of  the  Silurian  period  by  fossils 
found  in  them  near  Taylorsville. 

With  the  inevitable  increase  of  tranfr- 
portation  facilities,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  many  charming  resorts 
of  Plumas  county  will  !>eeoine  more  and 
more  popular.  Their  name  is  legion, 
and,  while  many  of  them  are  compara- 
tively little  known  now,  they  are  certain 
to  become  more  known  and  more  visited 
as  time  passes.  The  most  noted  summer 
resorts  now  arc  those  of  Big  Meadows 
and  Humbug  valley,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  Here  fishing  and 
hunting  are  plentifiiL  In  Big  Meadows 
boating  is  one  of  the  pleasant  pastimes. 
Mohawk,  American,  Indian,  nenesee  and 
VV'arner  valleys  are  delightful  places  in 
which  to  spend  the  summer  months. 

Quincy,  tlie  county-seat  of  Plumas 
county,   is  situated   on   the   south   side 


of  American  valley  at  the  base  of  the 
Cieamiont  range  of  mountains,  at  an 
altitude  of  3,380  feet.  It  is  an  attrac- 
tive little  town  of  500  population.  It 
has  two  systems  of  water-works,  and  a 
fully  equipped  hose  company.  The  citi- 
zens own  their  public  hall.  Both  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines  connect  the 
town  with  the  outside  world,  and  it  is 
lighted  by  electricity.  The  court-house, 
a  church  and  a  two-story  brick  school- 
house  are  among  the  public  buildings, 
and  the  business  places  are  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  people. 

At  a  recent  election,  the  citizens  of 
Quincy  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
authorized  the  school  trustees  to  issue 
$7,500  in  bonds  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  modern,  up-to-date,  public 
school  building  to  l>e  built  during  the 
present  year,  and  the  direct/irs  of  the 
Plumas  County  bank  have  contracted  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  brick  bank  build- 
ing. The  new  railroad  survey  brings  the 
railway  about  one  mile  east  of  Quincy, 
where  the  depot  will  be  locat^^d. 

This  may  be  said,  and  truthfully  said, 
of  Plumas  r  It  is  among  Califoroian 
counties  that  are  still  in  the  cradle,  hut 
nature  has  done  much  for  it,  and,  as 
man  does  more,  it  is  certain  to  develop 
into  one  of  the  choice  and  good  portions 
of  the  choicest  and  best  of  common- 
wealths— California. 

The  writer  of  this  article  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  to  *' Plumas  County 
Resources,''  published  by  the  "National 
Bulletin,"  for  various  data  and  extracts 
incorporated  herein. 
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The  Wind's  Word 

By  Ina  Coolbrith 

Soft  as  an  echo  of  song 

Is  the  word  which  they  whisper  to  me, — 
The  wind  that  blows  over  the  grass, 

The  wind  that  blows  in  from  the  sea; 

Sweet  as  the  touch  of  the  dew 

To  flowers  athirst  for  the  rain. 

But  the  word  that  is  given  not  mine 
To  be  given  again. 

You  of  the  questioning  heart, 

Soul  that  is  faint  by  the  way, 
What  is  the  message  they    bear? 

What  are  the  words  they  say  ? 

Over,  and  over,  and  over. 

Invisible  wings  unfurled. 
Over,  and  over,  and  over. 

They  circle  the  world. 

And  the  pinions  never  tire 

In  the  depths  or  the  heights  afer; 
They  know  of  the  things  that  were. 

They  know  of  the  things  that  arc. 

Over,  and  over,  and  over. 

Forever  the  wings   unfurled. 
Over,  and  over,  and  over. 

They  circle  the  world. 

And  they  bring  me  the  Song  as  they    hear  it, 

A  lilt,  or  a  solemn  Amen, — 
But  the  word  that  is  given  not   mine 

To  be  given  again. 
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HORNECK  stood  in  his  pajamas 
in  the  doorway  of  his  hut  watch- 
ing tlie  rising  sun  bring  to  life 
tlie  dark  face  of  the  Pacific,  ami  cursing 
it  heartily,  as  he  had  every  morning 
these  ten  years.  There  were  times  when 
I  he  Utth^  brown  woman  kneeHng  on  the 
floor  l^ehiml  him,  hugied  with  his  cofTee, 
niiglit  \m\e  put  in  a  curse  or  two  oo  her 
own  iieco\nit;  hut  she  was  of  a  contented 
disposition,  and  knew  tliat  things  might 
have  ^jeen  worse,  without  suspecting  that 
they  migtit  have  hi^en  i>etter.  This  morn- 
ing Hornwk's  mahidiction,  ht'gun  with 
a  yawn,  broke  off  short  as  his  glance 
fell  on  the  harbor  beneath.  He  aerewed 
up  his  sliort-sight*xl  bUie  eves,  then, 
taking  the  glass,  spelled  out  the  name 
of  the  big  steamer  lying  in  the  deep 
water  haek  of  the  reef- 
It  was  not  time  for  one  of  their 
regular  boats.  This  pretentious  stranger 
njust  belong  to  the  larger  line  that  sent 
np  tantalizing  puffs  of  smoke  on  the 
northern  horizon,  and  Ignon^d  the  little 
green  jewel  of  an  isbui<i  as  it  would 
liave  ignored  a  seaguU.  Ilornf^ck  turned 
abruptly  l>ack  into  the  ejibin  and  put  on 
the  clothes  of  civiliztition — a  brow^n  suit 
he  had  brought  witli  Itim  in  his  miserable 
flight,  ten  years  befon*.  He  always  did 
this  when  the  steamers  eame»  and  then 
ret  rented  to  the  most  secret  corner  of  bis 
plantation,  and  did  not  rea|ipear  until 
tlie  visitors  imd  tired  of  buying  bana- 
nas  and    eoroanuts   and    photographing 
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the  brown  babies,  ami  the  anchor 
was  croaking  up  again  in  the  harbor. 
And  the  ihiys  that  followed  were  the 
times  of  special  stress  for  Gertrude 
— he  called  her  that  in  grim  mock- 
ery, trying  to  kill  the  best  that  was 
in  hi?n,  since  he  had  let  the  world 
see  the  worst. 

The    news   soon    spread    to    them 

from  tlie  village.    There  was  a  break 

in   the  steamers  machinery,  and  it 

would   be   sunset   before   she   could 

go    on    her    way.      The    passengers 

ahx^ady  were  streaming  ashore,  far  more 

loud   with  admiration   and   more   lavish 

with  money  than  the  visitors  from  their 

own  bi-monthly  steamers.    The  villagers 

were  selling  the  very  mats  from   under 

their  feet,  and  everything  tliat  could  be 

carried  away.     It  was  a  great  day. 

This  morning  Horneek  did  not  retreat 
behind  the  hill  The  need  of  his  ff^llow 
men  was  on  him  like  a  fierce  thirst,  and 
he  crept  by  devious  ways  to  a  thicket 
of  bamboo  tluit  shadowed  the  road  below 
the  cabin.  Here  be  sat  with  ha  If -shut 
eyes  and  set  jaw  while  the  little  groups 
came  slowly  along,  laughing  and  oealling 
to  one  another,  rejoicing  in  the  novel 
iM^auty  al>out  them  and  the  warm  earth 
under  their  feet,  lie  saw  his  wife 
stand  smiling  in  the  cabin  door  to  be 
photographed,  a  naked  baby  in  her  arms, 
and  heard  her  thank  them  in  tbe  broken 
English  be  had  taught  her,  for  tlie  silver 
that  followed.  A  young  fellow  in  white 
flannels  looked  quizzically  at  the  child, 
then  made  some  comment  in  a  low  tone 
to  the  man  beside  him,  who  glanced, 
and  nodded  with  a  short  laugh.  The 
blood  moimted  to  Horneck's  temples. 

Presently  two  women,  with  a  man 
who  was  evidently  the  husband  of  the 
elder,  dropped  down  on  the  bank  not 
ten  feet  from  him.  Oh,  those  cool,  lady- 
like, English  voices  I  Horneek  clenched 
bis  hands  till  the  nails  pierced  his  palms. 
They  were  wishing  they  could  live  in 
this    little   earthly    paradise,    and    need 
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never  go  back  to  the  stupid,  burdensome 
limitations  of  civilized  life.  They  grew 
eager  and  excited  planning  it,  and 
Ilorneck  listened  with  his  head  sunk 
almost  to  his  knees. 

Presently  the  man  and  his  wife  went 
on,  the  girl  refusing  to  leave  till  she 
had  made  a  sketch. 

"I  will  follow  with  the  others  when 
they  come/'  she  promised,  and  opened 
a  little  sketch  book,  but  after  a  moment 
closed  it  and  leaned  back  with  a  long 
sigh  of  content.  Horneck  could  see  her 
calm  profile,  the  fine  hair,  straight  and 
brown,  the  whiteness  of  her  arm  through 
the  thin  blouse,  the  little  hands  lying 
upcurled  in  her  lap,  every  inch  of  her 
perfected  in  the  civilization  she  had  cried 
out  against.  A  bit  of  bamboo  snai)ped 
suddenly  under  his  foot. 

She  glanced  about  quickly,  and  saw 
him  through  the  straight  stems.  For 
an  instant  she  seemed  to  doubt  her  eyes ; 
then  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  looked 
hastily  up  and  down  the  road.  All  the 
old  instincts  rose  in  Horneck. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  exclaimed, 
catching  off  his  hat.  "Please  don't  be 
frightened.  I  am  so  sorry !"  His  voice 
even  more  than  his  words  reassured  her. 
She  laughed  and  colored  a  little  as  he 
came  out  and  stood  before  her. 

"It  was  silly  to  be  so  startled.  Only, 
I  hadn't  seen  you,"  she  apologized.  "I 
am  afraid  we  disturbed  a  siesta,"  she 
added,  a  little  surprise  showing  in  her 
eyes  at  the  deeply  browned  face,  and 
the  well-cut  clothes  of  ten  years  ago. 

"No,  I  was  not  asleep,"  he  said,  and 
winced  as  he  realized  that  once  he  would 
not  have  played  listener.  "I  couldn't 
resist,"  he  added  hurriedly.  "I  haven't 
seen  a  white  woman — a  lady — for  ten 
years,  and  scarcely  a  white  man.  I 
didn't  mean  to  be  discovered." 

"You — live  here?"  she  asked,  wonder- 
ing. He  lifted  his  head  and  looked 
straight  at  her  for  the  first  time. 

"My  name  is  Horneck,"  he  said. 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  remember. 
In  his  egotism,  he  did  not  realize  how 
the  world  forgets,  and  did  not  know  that 
it  was  an  ohl  story  heard  by  chance  on 
shipboard  that  made  the  smile  die  out 
of  her  eyes  an  instant  later.     She  drew 


back  almost  imperceptibly.  Some  one 
called  to  her  cheerfully  from  the  road 
below. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  intruded  on  you," 
said  Horneck,  resolutely  keeping  the 
bitterness  out  of  his  voice,  as  one  having 
no  right  to  resentment.  "Please  believe 
that  I  did  not  intend  to."  The  old 
instinct  made  him  lift  his  hat  as  he 
turned  away,  though  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  it,  or  that  she  took  an  impulsive 
step  after  him  as  he  went. 

When  the  others  had  joined  her  and 
they  had  gone  on  up  the  road,  Horneck 
came  back  and,  entering  the  cabin,  took 
his  pistol  from  a  drawer.  There  was 
only  one  charge  in  it,  but,  hearing  the 
soft  pad  of  brown  feet  approaching,  he 
dropped  it  in  his  pocket  and  slipped  out, 
turning  toward  the  far  comer  of  his 
plantation.  One  charge  would  be  enough. 
He  was  a  sure  shot  even  at  a  difficult 
mark. 

He  would  wait  until  the  ship  had 
gone ;  otherwise  the  news  might  be  taken 
l)ack  to  the  civilized  world,  which  had 
heard  enough  of  his  name.  From  the 
peak  of  the  hill  he  could  see  the  depart- 
ure, and  then — 

One  of  his  laborers,  a  half-breed,  came 
staggering  across  his  path,  drunk  already 
from  the  profits  of  the  day.  Horneck 
glanced  at  him  indifferently  and  made 
no  remonstrance,  though  the  fellow  car- 
ried another  bottle  clutched  against  his 
naked  side.  He  was  done  with  the  mis- 
deeds of  his  laborers  and  all  the  dreary 
burden  of  daily  life.  He  longed  hotly 
for  sunset  and  the  hour  of  his  release. 
Surely  he  had  paid  the  penalty  ten  times 
over  in  those  ten  years;  surely  he  was 
free  to  go ! 

From  the  hill  top  he  could  hear  faint 
echoes  of  voices.  They  were  picnicking 
by  the  stream  that  crossed  the  upper  end 
of  the  plantation.  Once  a  wild  shout 
from  the  half-breed  sounded  from  the 
banana  grove,  where  he  was  completing 
his  solitary  orgy.  Horneck  lay  face  down 
in  the  grass,  seeing  nothing  but  that 
woman  of  his  own  class  and  her  recoil 
at  his  name. 

It  must  have  been  an  hour  laier  that 
a  sharp  call  brought  him  to  his  feet 
before    he   knew    what   he   had    heard. 


"there  ifO»  a  ftoith  of  imwder,  and  a  quh^k  Unr 
of  rrd  ripprd  rifrii**  the  brotrn  ^hnnUltr 
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Across  the  slope  beneath  him  the  girl 
was  runniii;;,  swiftly  though  not  in 
])anic,  while  close  heliind  her  came  the 
half-hreecL  mad  with  drink,  flourishing 
his  empty  bottle  over  his  head.  Horneck 
yellod  a  command,  but  the  savage 
plunged  on  unheeding.  Then  there  was 
a  flash  of  powder,  and  a  quick  line  of 
red  ripjX'd  across  the  ])rown  shoulder. 
Sobered  for  the  moment,  the  man  gave 
a  howl  of  ])ain  and  fright  and  fled  to 
the  grove. 

llorneck  came  slowly  down  to  her, 
holding  the  empty  pistol  in  his  hand. 

^*I  am  sorry — again — that  you  were 
frightx^ned,"  he  said.  She  put  that  aside 
with  a  gesture. 

"[  knew  you  would  come  if  I  called. 
I  siiw  you  go  up  there,  and  I  was  coming 
to  speak  to  you." 

lie  looked  down  at  the  empty  pistol. 

"And  1  was  waiting  for  you  to  go," 
he  Siiid.  Then  he  remembered  that  once 
he  would  not  have  put  the  burden  of 
such  knowledge  on  a  woman,  and  the 
color  rose  under  his  tan. 

"No — don't  do  that!"  she  said  quickly, 
going  a  step  nearer  to  him. 

The  pent  up  bitterness  of  his  dav 
broke  out. 

"Why  not?  Haven't  I  paid  enough? 
If  I  drag  on  here  twenty  years  more, 
what  good  will  it  do?  If  I  go  back 
and  give  myself  up  to  the  law,  what 
good  will  that  do?  I  have  faced  my 
punishment  for  ten  years.  I  didn't  even 
drink;  I  took  every  minute  of  it.  Why 
isn't  that  enough?" 

She  looked  olf  down  the  green  slopes 
in  silence,  tlien  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
huddled  village  below  and  she  seemed 
to  find  her  answer. 

"This  plantiition  is  better  than  any 
of  the  native  ones,  isn't  it?     The  trees 


look  larger  and  everything  seems  richer. 
Is  it  yours?" 

"Yes;  I  know  something  about  culti- 
vation, and  of  course  these  people  don^t," 
he  answered  without  interest.  "One 
must  do  something."  He  was  stung  into 
composure  by  the  apparent  change  of 
subject. 

"And  the  road  through  your  place; 
that  was  the  only  good  one  we  saw,"  she 
went  on.     He   nodded. 

"X'atives  don't  understand  road-mak- 
ing," he  said  dully. 

"Well,  then,  why  don't  you  show 
them?"  she  said,  pressing  her  hands 
together  and  ])aling  with  the  effort. 
"Why  doift  you  teach  them  to  make 
their  little  farms  l)ear  more,  and  their 
homes  more  comfortable?  You  know 
all  these  things  I"  She  broke  off  witli 
a  little  nervous  laugh.  "Oh,  I  know  1 
sound  very  preachy !  But  it  would  be 
more  than  just  bearing  it  all;  it  would 
])e  giving  something  back  to  the  world, 
and  every  debt  we  pay  is  just  so  much 
off  our  minds,  i&n't  it?"  She  came 
closer  to  him  in  her  earnestness.  "Take 
five  years  and — and  give  them  everything 
you  know  that  w\\\  help  them  here. 
Make  their  farms  as  rich  as  yours.  Then, 
if  you  still  want  to — " 

She  made  a  little  gesture  toward  the 
pistol,  and  then  she  held  out  both  her 
hands — the  first  white  hands  that  had 
been  held  out  to  him  in  ten  years.  He 
let  the  pistol  fall  to  the  ground  and, 
taking  the  hands,  bent  humbly  over 
them.  Neither  spoke  for  a  long  moment 
Then  he  lifted  his  head  with  a  catch  in 
his  breathing. 

"God  bless  vou,  forever  and  ever,"  he 
said.     "Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,"  she  whispered,  with  wet 
eves. 


The  Olive  Industry  in  California 


V         A     PKCULlAPi    intere.^t   attaches   to 

^1  XjL  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  culture,  as  it 
^  is  asscjciatjed  with   tin*  scenes  of 

Ixitli  saered  and  iy<'cular  ancient  his  tor  v. 
Its  ori^nn  seems  to  be  con  tern  porarv  wilti 
the  earliest  records  of  the  human  race. 
The  wjid  olive  is  a  native  of  l)oth  hemi- 
spheres»  and  when  explorers  first  landed 
they  found  this  tre^  growing  in  Floritla 
and  the  Carolinas,  and  gave  to  it  tlie 
name  of  Oh  a  AmerirafUK  The  process  of 
making  oil  from  olives,  and  of  presen- 
ing  them  in  brioe,  was  well  known  in 
ancipot  times,  for  jiickled  olives,  retain- 
ing their  characteristic  flavor,  have  been 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

An  almost  limitless  number  of  varie- 
ties of  the  olive  have  been  brought  to 
California  from  the  olive-growing  sec- 
tions of  the  globe,  but  none  has  proved 
so  valuable  as  the  Mission.  The  name 
Mission  is  significant  of  its  origin, 
though  this  tree  furnishes  a  great  many 
distinct  types.  The  olive,  like  some 
other  fruits,  has  a  tendency  to  revert 
toward  the  wild  t\^es  if  propagated 
from  seed;  therefore,  in  tliese  ancient 
orchards  mav  be  seen  trees  of  willowy 
It  tHfuleney,  those  of  upright  growth,  and 

^m  ot!iers  of  a  decidedly  dwarf  habit.  Some 
^B  trees  produce  large  fruit,  while  othei*s, 
^M     near  at  hand,   yield   l>erries  which  are 
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too  small  for  pickling,  and  also  are 
valueless  for  oib  Doubtless  the  seed 
brought  from  ilexico  was  taken  from 
the  varieties  grown  in  Spain  at  that 
time,  Init  nuiny  of  the  different  types 
Jiave  aris<'n  from  nvw  methotis  ol  propa- 
gation and  changed  climatic  conditions. 

California  has  an  ideal  climate  for 
the  culture  of  the  olive,  for  this  tree 
cannot  bear  extremes  of  heat  or  cold. 
It  may  lie  seen  waving  its  gray -green 
phi  my  boughs  along  the  slopes  and 
mesas  of  the  higher  foothills,  or  thriv- 
ing in  perennial  loveliness  m  the  low 
valleys  at  ^ea-leveL  It  thrives  where 
other  trees  cannot  be  grown  with  profit. 
The  growing  of  the  olive  for  commercial 
purposes  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  hut  the 
alert  orchardist  is  waking  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  one  of  the  safest  horticultural 
propositions  in   the  st^te. 

The  Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation alone  reported  a  yield  of  more 
than  50,000  gallons  of  oil  for  the  season 
of  l!r)03.  It  has  1,100  acres  in  bearing 
in  the  San  Fernando  valley.  The  pickle 
crop  of  southern  California  is  estimated 
at  $75,000,  rtjul  the  present  output  of 
nil  will  yield  the  olive  growers  $500,000 
mon^  yearlv.  These  conservative  figures 
show  the  olive  industry  to  be  already 
a  rather  lustv  infant. 
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E,  D.  Xoff,  the  iiianajtjer  of  La  Mimda 
ranch,  reported  recent  1}^  that  its  new 
olive  press  would  crush  Um  tons  every 
twenty-four  hourgi.  This  would  give  at 
least  300  gallons  of  oil  a  day,  for 
olives  yield  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  gallons  a  ton.  La  Mimda  ranch 
has  ovtT  500  acres  in  olives,  about 
125  of  which  are  at  present  in  Itearing. 
Of  the  varieties  grown  here  the  Mission 
and  Pendulina  do  best 

In  the  past  few  years  large  areas  have 
been  planted  to  the  olive  in  ihh  hbiie, 
nnd  statistics  show  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  three  million  trees  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  In  California 
bearing  olive  orchards  are  singularly 
free  from  insect  pest^,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  black  scale,  which»  if  allowed  to 
breed,  leaves  its  unsightly  soofc-like 
deposit  on  bole  and  branch  and  fruit. 
The  Australian  ladybird  (Khizohius 
ventralisL  which  has  recently  been 
imported  l>y  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 


culture to  combat  this  scale,  is  proving 
one  of  the  best  aids  in  its  destruction 
which  the  olive  grower  has.  The  growler 
provides  safe  resting  places  for  this 
iosAxrt  by  attaching  little  nests  of 
inverted  com  husks  among  the  olive 
branches,  where  it  abides,  s.heltered  from 
the  cold  and  storm  of  the  wet  months. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  bitterness 
of  the  fruit,  even  when  fully  ripe,  it 
is  given  a  wide  berth  by  bird^  which 
yearly  destroy  much  of  California's 
choicest  orchard  products.  In  the  young 
orchards  one  may  sometimes  find  a 
small  beetle,  called  the  borer,  w^hich 
leaves  tiny  heaps  of  sawdust  where  it 
has  entered  the  heart  of  the  growing 
wood.  When  his  work  is  thus  discovered 
a  wire  is  thrust  into  his  new  abode  and 
twiste<l  about,  and  the  invader  is 
destroyed. 

The  olive,  being  a  long-lived  tree, 
does  not  produce  fruit  in  paying  quan- 
tities   until    seven    or   eight  y^ars    old. 
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Therefore,  many  land  owners,  who  have 
been  desirou.«  of  quick  returns  from  their 
farms,  have  hesitated  to  plant  exten- 
sively i^  thifi  tree;  they  have  rei^erved 
the  more  fertile  areas  for  other  fruits 
which  come  earlier  into  l>earing,  crowd- 
ing the  olive  back  upon  rocky  slopes. 
This  has  added  to  the  Ijeanty  of  the 
landscape,  bnt  has  not  given  the  olive 
fair  play;  it  needs  water,  pruning  aud 
cultivation,  and  repays  a  hundred  fold 
for  intelligent  care.  Olive  trees  when  in 
full  bearing  will  average  two  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons  of  berries  each, 
annually. 

The  orchard ist  realizes  that  he  must 
go  to  a  new  and  uatried  market  with 
his  f5,000  carloads  of  pickles  and  his 
2,00(1  earlnads  of  oiU  which  the  orchards 
now  planted  will  f^imlsh  in  the  near 
future.  He  must  create  a  demand  for 
his  products.  The  taste  for  pickles  and 
oil  is  an  acquired  one^  but  as  both  are 
delieioys  and  healthful  articles  of  diet, 


and  size,  and  placed  in  neparate  receptacles 

he  can  he  fearless  in  forcing  the  gates 
of  the  world's  markets. 

Somewhat  recently  an  olive  grower 
shifiped  to  a  friend  in  the  grocer)'  busi- 
ne&s  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  a  barrel 
of  pickled  olives.  The  barrel  was 
opened,  and  the  curious  onlookers  at 
once  pronounced  the  olives  spoiled, 
because  they  were  black,  and  they  bad 
never  seen  other  than  the  green  bottled 
commodity.  Without  waiting  to  com- 
municate with  his  friend,  the  grocer 
ordered  the  olives  thrown  into  the  riven 
His  disgust  was  small  compared  to  that 
of  the  grower  when  the  tidings  reached 
him  of  the  disposition  made  of  his  cher- 
ished gift. 

The  green-colored  olive^i  ff>iind  in  our 
6t/)res  are  the  unripe  fruit  prepared  for 
market,  and  not  a  special  variety,  as 
many  people  suppose.  They  are  not 
nearly  so  rich  in  oil,  nor  is  the  flavor 
as  good  as  that  of  those  cured  when  the 
berrv  is  fullv  matured. 
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Tho  olive  ripens  from  December  to 
May.  This  is  an  a<lvanta«xe,  as  summer 
fruits  come  on  the  market  nearly 
together,  ami  hired  helj)  is  at  a  premium. 
The  oliv(»  grower  has  an  opportunity  to 
secure  his  crop  when  day  hihorers  are 
unemployed;  he  can  thus  obtain  (»l!icient 
hel|)  at  reaM)nal)le  prices. 

Olivias  for  ])ickling  are  gathtM'ed  at 
four  stages  of  maturity:  when  green, 
when  of  a  reddisji  tinge,  ripe,  or  dead 
riiK\  'J'he  process  for  curing  in  either 
of  the  four  conditions  is  practirally  the 
sann'.  The  olives  are  cand'ully  graded, 
both  as  to  ripeness  and  size,  and  placed 
in  s(^parate  receptacles.  There  are  two 
methods  used  to  extract  the  hitter  prin- 
ci[)le,  namely,  the  water  process,  and  the 
lye  proi'(»ss.  Veteran  olive  growers  of 
the  state  ust^  both  of  these  methods  with 

SUCC(»SS. 

If  olives  are  ])rocessed  by  water,  it 
rerpiires  from  forty  to  eighty  days.  The 
olives  are  carefully  gathered,  tliat  they 
may  not  be  i)ruised.  Some  use  canvas 
basket>,  others  rake  them  from  the  trees 
into  sheets  of  canvas.  They  are  then 
poured  into  shallow  vats  containing 
water,  which  is  changed  every  day,  or 
every  other  day  for  the  ])eriod  stated. 
Then  they  are  placed  in  brine.  The  lye 
process  is  much  shorter  and  requires 
but  a  few  days  to  extract  the  bitter 
principle.  Olive  trees  should  be  found 
in  every  family  orchard.  The  amateur 
grower  need  not  use  either  of  the  fore- 
going methods  of  curing,  as  they  require 
skill,  patience,  and  much  labor.  The 
following  method  is  simjde  and  gives 
the  very  best  results: 

Pick  from  one  to  three  gallons  of 
black  olives.  With  a  thin-bladed  knife 
slit  each  olive  lengthwise  into  a  vessel 
containing  fresh  water.  A  five  gallon 
kerosene  can  with  the  top  removed  is 
excellent  for  the  purpose.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  note  how^  quickly  you  can 
prepare  three  gallons  in  this  way. 
Change  the  water  every  day  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  when  the  bitter  is  all 
extracted  put  the  fruit  in  wat^r  in  which 
has  been  dissolved  a  large  teacup  of 
salt,  more  or  less — it  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
Olives  prepared  thus  are  delicious,  and 


will   keep    several    weeks — provided    the 
family  is  small. 

The  method  of  extracting  olive  oil 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  used  two 
thousand  years  ago,  except  that  machin- 
ery takes  the  place  of  the  labor  of  men 
and  animals.  There  are  only  a  few  olive 
mills  in  this  state.  One  of  these  is 
located  in  the  Ojai  valley,  at  Xordhoff. 
It  is  equip})ed  with  tlie  very  latest 
machinery  used  for  the  purpose  of  oil 
manufacture.  This  mill  stands  close 
to  i\w  Ojai  valley  railroad  depot,  and 
the  oil  pn^duced  is  of  the  very  finest 
quality,  and  is  easily  transported  to  good 
markets.  The  thud  of  its  machinery  was 
a  new  and  never-ceasing  sound  to  the 
dwellers  at  the  Ojai  for  some  weeks,  but 
sewer  facilities  were  limited,  and  the 
management  ran  the  mill  only  during 
daylight  for  the  last  two  montlis  of  the 
campaign  of  that  year.  The  capacity 
of  the  mill  is  four  tons  of  olives  per 
day,  and  the  output  of  oil  from  the  four 
hundred  acres  of  olive  orchard  w^hich 
supply  it,  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  (),000  gallons. 

Ordinary  iifty-pound  fruit  boxes, 
which  one  sees  in  any  orchard,  are 
brought  to  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
main  building,  full  to  the  brim  with 
glossy  black  olives.  They  look  decidedly 
tempting,  but  only  a  novice  will  be  so 
rash  as  to  taste  the  bitter  beauties.  The 
olives  are  weighed  in  boxes  and  stacked 
temporarily  on  a  broad  platform  at  the 
door,  whence  they  are  carried  on  trucks 
to  the  fanning  machine  just  inside  the 
building:  here  leaves  and  other  refuse 
are  winnowed  out  before  they  are  raised 
by  an  elevator  to  the  next  story,  where 
they  are  placed  two  inches  deep  on  shal- 
low trays  to  dry.  This  apartment  occu- 
pies the  whole  story,  having  a  storage 
capacity  of  seventeen  tons  of  the  drying 
fruit.  The  olives  remain  here  from 
five  to  fifteen  days.  Sliding  windows, 
which  are  constantly  open  in  fair 
weather,  are  arranged  on  both  the  north 
and  south  sides,  and  wooden  shutters 
swing  open  on  the  w^st  end  of  the  room, 
tlius  securing  abundant  ventilation.  It 
is  ch»an  and  cool  here,  and  one  sits  on 
the  edge  of  a  low  pile  of  trays,  with  the 
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subdued  noise  of  the  machinery  sounding 
pleasantly  from  the  story  below,  and 
examines  with  interest  the  stacks  of 
trays  containing  olives  in  var}'ing  stages 
of  dryness,  from  the  freshly  spread  fruit 
hardly  an  hour  from  the  green  branches, 
to  the  shriveled  drupes  that  rattle  like 
seed-corn  as  one  moves  them  about  with 
the  hand. 

Xear  the  east  end  of  the  drying-room 
is  a  hopper  six  feet  square,  with  a  chute 
leading  down  to  the  olive-cutter  in  the 
room  below.  This  wooden  chute  has  two 
sliding  doors,  the  space  between  holding 
a  charge  of  olives,  which  is  about  fifty 
pounds.  When  the  lower  door  in  the 
chute  is  opened  the  olives  slide  into  the 
cutting  machine.  This  cutter  has  two 
large  steel  cylinders,  which  are  so  nicely 
adjusted  and  geared  that  the  olives  are 
not  crushed  in  passing,  the  skin  only 
being  slightly  cut.  There  are  stationary 
scrapers,  which  remove  the  cut  olives 
that  may  adhere  to  the  cylinders,  and 
two  others,  which  place  the  olives  in 
the  path  of  these  rollers.  The  cut  olives 
fall  into  a  pan  below.  All  the  recepta- 
cles for  grinding,  crushing  and  receiving 
the  broken  berries  are  made  of  metal, 
that  they  may  not  become  rancid,  for 
olives  absorb  odors  readily. 

The  fruit  taken  from  the  cutter  is 
next  made  into  cheeses  in  shallow 
frames,  covered  with  burlap,  and  piled 
one  above  another  in  two  metal  baskets, 
and  the  pressure  applied  from  the 
bottom.  Here  is  a  hydraulic  press  of  150 
tons  force,  with  a  capacity  of  one  thous- 
and pounds.  The  cheeses  remain  under 
pressure  one  and  one-half  hours.  This 
removes  the  water  from  the  olives  and 
secures  from  six  to  ten  per  cent  of  virgin 
oil,  and  is  termed  the  first  pressing. 
When  the  cheeses  are  removed  they  seem 
dry  and  compact,  but  they  have  not  yet 
yielded  all  their  oily  treasure ;  therefore, 
they  are  crumbled  and  thrown  into 
a  receiving  tank,  and  from  thence  fed 
into  the  crusher,  or  mill,  and  ground  for 
half  an  hour.  This  process  breaks  up 
the  tiny  cells  in  the  olive  pulp,  which 
are  stored  with  oil,  and  likewise  crushes 
the  pits.  When  it  is  ground  sufficiently 
the  pomace  is  again  put  into  the  press. 


as  before.  When  removed  the  oil  is  all 
separated  from  it,  then  it  is  run  out 
by  machinery  to  the  dumping-ground 
outside  the  building,  where  it  lies,  a 
blue-gray  mass,  to  be  sold  as  hog-feed, 
fuel  and  fertilizer.  It  is  valued  for 
these  purposes  at  three  dollars  a  ton. 

Back  in  the  receiving  tank  in  the 
mill  stands  the  newly  expressed  crude 
oil.  In  its  present  state  it  is  not  invit- 
ing. The  process  of  cleansing  is  begun 
by  removing  it  to  a  washer,  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  water,  and  is 
washed,  much  as  one  cleanses  a  soiled 
garment.  Prom  the  washer  it  goes  to 
the  clarifier,  where  it  deposits  any  sedi- 
ment drawn  into  it  from  the  washer. 
Again  it  is  removed  into  settling  tanks, 
where  it  remains  until  ready  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  filtering  room  in  the  base- 
ment. It  is  two  months  or  more  after 
the  oil  is  expressed  from  the  olive  before 
it  is  perfected  by  this  last  process. 

Hitherto  one  has  moved  cautiously 
about  in  the  mill  room,  for,  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  it  is  reeking  with  oil — 
although  it  is  not  the  vile  liquid  one  has 
always  associated  with  that  word,  but 
pure,  fresh,  fragrant,  directly  from 
nature's  storehouse.  One  steps  into  the 
elevator  and,  presto!  he  stands  in  a 
delightfully  clean,  attractive  basement. 
Rows  of  upright,  cylindrical,  iron  stor- 
age tanks  stand  spotless  on  one  side. 
The  floor  is  as  clean  as  a  table.  Oppo- 
site the  tanks  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
room  are  long,  low  racks  holding  one 
hundred  sliining  glass  jars.  From  the 
tanks  the  oil  is  drawn  and  passes 
through  filter-paper,  drop  by  drop,  into 
these  glistening  receptacles,  which  hold 
five  gallons  each.  Twenty-four  hours 
are  required  for  each  gallon  to  make 
its  way  through  this  last  filter. 

At  a  table  at  one  end  of  the  room  a 
man  is  filling  bottles  and  cans,  appro- 
priately labeled,  with  the  delicious  prod- 
uct of  the  olive,  for  the  market.  Tou 
are  permitted  to  sample  the  yellow 
liquid,  and  feel  grateful  accordingly. 
If  you  are  very  fortunate  indeed,  per- 
haps you  may  be  invited  to  carry  away 
a  dainty  bottie  of  the  precious  product 
of  the  olive  milL 


How  1  Make  Olive  Oil 


By   Frank   A.   Kimball 


THE  makiug  of  olive  oil  is  not  such 
an  intricate  process  as  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  to  be,  but  it 
does  require  great  care  and  cleanliness. 
The  first  consideration  is  that  the  ber- 
ries must  be  absolutely  clean,  and  free 
from  leaves,  stems  and  other  foreign 
matter.  They  may  be  crushed  and 
pressed  immediately  on  being  picked, 
but  preferably  they  should  be  spread 
for  a  few  days  on  trays  made  to  slide 
into  frames  so  that  a  slight  shake  once 
each  day  shall  change  the  positions  of 

the  olives  and  there-     

by  hasten  the  evap- 
oration  of  water 
from  them;  or  they 
may  be  spread  on 
floors,  which  should 
not  be  of  pine,  to  a 
depth  of  not  more 
than  two  inches, 
where  they  must  be 
carefully  raked 
over,  with  a  wooden 
rake,  every  day  to 
prevent  mold,  as  the 

f:hVhtp^f     ninl  diner    The   ordinary  crushing  miU  is   a  granite   hasin 
&iigiuu&L     iiiuiuiiig     ^^    ^^^^^    ^  granite   roller   is  made  to  revolve 

of  the  olives  rums 
the  oil. 

The  ordinary  crushing  mill  is  a  gran- 
ite basin  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  six  feet  at  the  bottom  and  two  feet 
in  depth,  in  which  a  granite  roller  about 
five  feet  in  diameter  and  with  a  four- 
teen-inch  face  is  made  to  revolve  by  belt 
and  cog-wheel  connection  with  a  steam 
engine.  But  the  crushing  may  be  done 
by  horse-power,  provided  it  is  far  enough 
removed  from  the  crusher  to  prevent  the 
bad  odors  arising  from  the  motive  power 
l)eing  absorbed  by  the  oil,  which  is  a 
most  essential  condition.  About  350 
pounds  of  ripe  olives  are  crushed  at  a 


time,  slightly  at  first,  and  the  pulp  is 
put  into  cameFs-hair  cloth  bags  or  those 
made  of  vegetable  fiber,  or  into  wooden 
tubs  made  of  narrow  slats  heavily  cir- 
cled with  hinged  hooj)s  (to  facilitate 
removal  of  the  pressed  pulp).  Light 
pressure  is  applied  by  a  long  ratchet 
lever. 

The  fruit  juice  and  oil  runs  from  the 
press  into  a  bright  tin  tank  below,  where 
the  oil  rises  to  the  top  and  is  drawn  oflf 
through  faucets,  or  perhaps  it  is 
skimmed  off  and  put  into  bright  tin 
tanks.     This  is  vir- 


gin olive  oil. 

The  pomace  now 
is  reground  consid- 
erably finer  and  is 
subjected  to  heavier 
pressure  than  be- 
fore, and  the  result- 
ing oil  is  named 
virgin  olive  oil,  sec- 
ond pressing;  and 
it  is  kept  separate 
from  the  virgin 
olive  oil. 

Now  the  pomace 
is  again  crushed, 
much  finer  than  before,  boiling  water 
being  added  during  the  process  to  facili- 
tate the  rendering  (by  still  heavier  pres- 
sure) of  the  remaining  oil,  which  is 
denominated  pure  olive  oil,  third  press- 
ing, and  is  kept  separate  from  the  first 
and  second  pressings. 

There  is  jelh  immediate  precipitation 
of  sediment  from  which  the  oil  must 
be  drawn  or  dipped  and  put  into  abso- 
lutely clean  bright  tin  tanks,  and  this 
process  must  be  repeated  several  times 
during  the  following  thirty  to  ninety 
days  before  it  will  be  perfectly  clear 
and  bright.     It  is  then  pressed  through 
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a  fiU4?r  made  in  thrt>e  sections,  each  sec- 
tion being  lined  with  &c?vemi  thicknesses 
of  canton  flannel  and  white  cotton  wad- 
ding in  alternate  layers.  (The  process 
may  be  hastened  hv  filtering  thro  ugh 
dni^g^ists'  filtering  paper,)  The  oil  is 
now  ready  for  bottling  and  the  market. 
The  bottles  must  be  clean  and  absohitely 
dry,  and  the  corks  must  be  free  of  all 
specks   of  dnst. 

The  preceding  process  may  be  much 
simplified  by  using  a  steel  roller  crusher, 
which  reduces  the  whole  nias&  to  any 


degree  of  fineness,  and  one  pressing 
renders  all  the  oil  at  one  time  and  of 
one  kind,  which  may  immediately  be 
put  through  a  "rapid  hve'*  filter,  thereby 
makin^r  it  possible  to  gather,  crush, 
press,  filter,  bottle,  case  and  market  the 
oil  in  twenty- four  hours  from  the  tree 
to  the  mark^^t. 

There  is  no  quesliou  that  the  oil  pro- 
duced by  the  fii^,  or  primitive  process, 
is  superior  in  quality  to  th^t  which  is 
machine  made,  and  is  the  method  still 
in  use  by  many  producers. 


How  Almonds  are  Grown 


Bi/  Katuartxe  a.  Chandler 


i'hotoffrapttn  ba  TibbitU 


ALMOND  culture  in  the  United 
Stat>es,  although  originally  the 
idea  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  the  result  of  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  a  Californian,  A.  T. 
Hatch.  About  fifty  years  ago  the 
national  government  imported  a  rjuau- 
tity  of  almond  seedlings  and  distributed 
them  wherever  the  peach  was  thriving, 
it  being  l>elieved  tliat  these  two  fruits 
needed  the  same  environment  The 
almond  trees  flourished  and  bloomed 
profusely,  but  matured  no  fruit;  and 
it  was  almost  accepted  as  a  fact  that 
this  nut  cnubl  not  he  raised  in  the 
United  States, 

When  all  others  were  disheartened, 
Mr.  Hatch  continued  bis  experiments 
on  his  ranch  at  Suisun,  He  found  that 
while  the  imported  seedlings  failed  to 
produce  fruit,  the  seedling  germinated 
in  California  matured  a  nut  tlmt  differed 
from  its  mother  stock  and  also  varied 
according  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
tree  was  grown.  From  102  varieties  that 
he  created  he  se letted  four  to  develop 
further  as  staple  producti^.  By  forming 
partnerships  with  numerous  farmers, 
who    furnislied    the    ground    while    be 


supplied  the  trees,  be  was  enabled  to  test 
the  difl^erent  climatic  conditions,  and  to 
decide  which  localities  were  favorable. 
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lie  learned  that  almonds  mature  in  a 
warm  climate  which  is  dry  in  summer. 
The  more  inoitiiure  they  can  have  in 
<rrowiog  time  the  plumper  the  nut,  hut 
when  ripening  approaehehi  they  need 
dryness.  Tho^iie  reiiuirements  exclude 
from  the  culture  many  parts  of  Cali- 
lomia  where  the  almond  was  first 
planted.  The  nut  i^ill  not  mature  in 
the  coast  re^ioni?  where  tlie  fog  pours 
in  each  sumnierj^  day,  nor  in  the  colder 
parts  of  tlie  state.  The  southern  Sacra- 
mento valley  and  the  northern  San 
Joaquin  are  the  local Itiei?  where  the 
almond  thrives  Ix^st,  and  here  many 
growers  are  making  it  their  principal 
crop. 

In  January,  when  alt  other  orchards 
are  still  gaunt,  the  almond  envelops 
itself  in  l)eauleons  rainu'ut  of  pink  and 
while  and  spnds  olT  incense  telegrams  1^3 
early  bee  and  juliilant  lark  nntil  its 
domain  si^enis  the  xm  emhodiment  of 
spring.  From  then  until  the  end  of 
May   the   grower   lives   in   hourly    fear 


of  iiuci.  i  .  fUders  or  diseasc^s.  If  his 
crop  sunive  all  these,  and  it  may  one 
year  out  of  five,  he  is  light-hearted  in 
his  difficulty  of  securing  hand?;  for  the 
harvest.  Because  of  tlie  lack  of  suffi- 
ctenl  lahorers,  many  of  the  growers  use 
rnaehinery  for  hulling  and  sorting  the 
nuts. 

To  place  their  crop?  on  the  market, 
tlie  growers  are  gradually  forming  them- 
selves into  as^ciations.  The  missionary 
in  the  field  was  tlie  Davisville  Almond 
(^rowers'  Association  of  Yo!o  countv, 
formed  in  1H97.  It  achieved  such  good 
results,  and  so  urged  other  vieiniti 
to  follow  its  example,  that  other  district 
associations  were  organized  and  it  i$ 
hoped  that  soon  all  tlie  three  hundred 
almond  growers  of  the  state  will  unite 
into  a  state  association.  Today  the 
Davisville  Assoeiation  practically  s<^ts 
the  price  for  almonds  throughout  the 
T^nited  States. 

In    11K13    California    shipped    to    the 
east  ahout  t>,000.()t)O  pounds  of  alninnds. 
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In  the  sitiH^  yar  the  iniporfation  of  this 
nut  From  Spain,  Fnin(i\  and  Italy  was 
ii,(M5,7ls:j  poiifuls.  (California's  uamlxT 
tif  poll  mis  expurte<l  docs  not  represent 
lier  full  proilurtion  of  the  nut.  Within 
her  bonierii;  certain  Junilth  foodii, extracts, 
and  cosnietics  are  mannfaetured  from  tln' 
almond  to  he  sold  in  the  eastern  market. 
The  paper'Sbell  almonds  are  a  Cah- 
fnrnian  develo|>ment  originated  hy  Mr. 
Hatch.  Th('  hi^h<'ht  j>riced,  and  tho*e  of 
l>f*st  flavor,  are  the  Xonpareih  the  1  X  L, 
the  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  La  Prima. 
They  are  generally  long  single  nuts,  of 
varying  thick ne^^rs  and  hrt^adtb,  and  with- 
out the  hahit  tin*  Enro}iean  species  have 
<if  producing  philopenas.  The  liest 
imported  nuts  reach  the  United  States 
already  shelled,  so  as  to  save  on  the  duty, 
and  go  direct  to  tho  confectioner  rather 
than  to  tlie  general  public.  The  hest 
foreign  almond  the  public  can  buy  is 
the  Tarragona,  a  Sfianisb  variety,  with 
a  hri>ad  kernel  less  sweet  than  some 
Californian  species  and  a  thick,  i-atber 
soft  shell 


A    MOTlEItN    nr  SKIMl    BEE 

Although  California  has  given  more 
altxintion  to  almond  culture  than  has 
any  one  of  her  sister  stakes,  not  nearly 
all  her  available  acres  are  devoted  to  it. 
.\rizona.  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  too, 
have  localities  adapted  to  this  nut,  and 
they  have  entered  into  its  production  to 
a  small  extent.  If  California  will  put 
the  rest  of  her  suitable  ground  into  this 
industry,  we  may  soon  har\^egt  not  only 
enough  for  our  own  nation,  but  also  a 
surplus  for  our  neighbors  across  the  sea. 
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Stumps 

By  Albehxa   Bakcroft 


[if^nrnii;  l«y  \i- 


The  oak  trees  grew  for  many  years 

Till  they  were  grown  up  trees; 

And  in  the  valleys  there  were  none 

As  beautiful  as  these. 

And  then  came  men  and  cut  tliem  down 

With  saw  and  ax  and  spade, 

Becaysr?  the  orcliards  eon  Id  not  grow 

Beneath  the  oak  trees'  shade. 

The  oak  trees'  wood  was  cut  and  sold, 

And  then  was  hauled  away: 

A  pile  of  giant  stumps  is  all 

That's  left  of  them  todaw 


Those  stumps  are  Fairy  palaces; 
They're  caves  for  growling  bears; 
They  are  the  Himalaya  Hills, 
Where  Hindoos  say  their  prayers. 
And  oftentimes  they're  floes  of  ice 
Upon  the  Arctic  Sea. 
In  short,  they  are  just  anything 
That  they  arc  wished  to  be. 
Vm  sorry  that  tlio  lovely  trees 
Were  killed  in  such  a  way — 
And  yet^  the  stumps  they  left  behind 
Are  beautiful  for  play. 


A  Legend  of  San  Jacinto 


By  Mary  A.  Davis 

Photographs  by  Paul  M.  Davis 


WINTER  visitors  to  Los  Angeles 
and  vicinity  notice  the  mag- 
nificent snow-capped  peaks  to 
the  eastward,  and  slmdder  at  the  thought 
of  climbing  their  chilly  and  forbidding 
sides,  but  when  summer  comes  their 
aspect  changes,  and  the  person  is  for- 
tunate who  can  spend  a  month  in  one 
of  these  sylvan  spots  far  above  the 
haunts  of  civilization. 

Each  mountain  has  its  own  peculiar 
charm,  but  for  majestic  scenery,  grassy 
nooks,  lovely  valleys  and  fine  forests, 
San  Jacinto  is  king.  The  eastern  side 
is  grand  beyond  description,  but  impos- 
sible of  ascent,  rising  from  the  desert 
at  sea-level  almost  perpendicularly  to 
the  summit,  10,987  feet.  The  northern 
side  is  almost  as  precipitous  and  has 
masses  of  boulders  which  it  would  be 
foolish  to  attempt  to  overcome.  The 
ascent  is  more  gradual  on  the  south, 
and  the  western  slope  has  a  series  of 
ridges  which  seem  to  have  been  expressly 
designed  for  a  wagon-road.  The  earth 
is  a  clay  formation,  ideal  for  a  roadbed, 
firm,  hard,  and  with  little  dust.  The 
grade  is  not  steep  in  any  part  and  the 
distance  from  Banning,  the  nearest 
Southern  Pacific  station,  to  Strawberry 
valley  is  only  sixteen  miles. 

Ascending  one  of  these  ridges,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  turn  the  head  to  get 
fine  vistas  of  the  valleys  on  either  side, 
and  if  the  day  is  clear,  the  view  extends 
over  several  chains  of  mountains  to  the 
ocean.  To  the  eastward  lies  the  desert 
grandly  magnificent  in  its  vastness,  but 
it  is  not  such  a  dreadful  monster  after 
all,  for  there  are  numerous  patches  of 
green,  showing  that  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  only  needs  water  to  change  the 
barren  waste  into  productive  land. 

Just  where  the  Whitewater  river 
crosses  from  the  opposite  mountains,  a 


long  railway  train  is  coming  up  tlie 
grade  into  the  San  Gorgonio  pass.  It 
requires  two  engines  to  pull  it  from  sea- 
level  to  Beaumont,  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  at  an  altitude  of  2,5f)0  feet,  and 
from  this  height  you  can  watch  it  for 
an  hour  as  it  crawls  along  like  a  snake, 
past  Cabazon  and  Banning,  and  is  finally 
lost  to  the  view  in  the  descent  from 
Beaumont  to  Colton. 

The  San  Gorgonio  pass  separates  Mt. 
San  Jacinto  from  Mt  San  Gorgonio,  the 
latter  being  730  feet  higher,  and  the 
highest  peak  of  the  range.  It  is  a  long 
ridge  of  gray  granite  covered  even  in 
summer  with  numerous  patches  of  snow, 
which  blending  in  color  with  the  granite, 
gives  it  its  other  and  more  popular  name 
of  Grayback.  The  long  valley  between 
these  peaks  lies  directly  below  and  forms 
a  beautiful  panorama  of  waving  grain 
fields,  villages,  farm-houses  and  orchards. 
A  bend  in  the  road  shows  the  San 
Jacinto  valley  on  the  other  side,  with 
several  towns,  and  a  lake  shimmering 
in  the  sunlight,  and  in  every  direction 
a  magnificent  view  of  mountain  and 
valley,  clear  skies,  singing  birds,  noble 
forests  and  lovely  bracing  air.  The 
new  road  passes  near  several  stock- 
ranches  and  dairy-farms,  and  a  valley 
in  which  there  is  an  old  deserted  saw- 
mill makes  a  capital  camping  place. 

The  Indians  call  Mt.  San  Jacinto 
Thunder  mountain,  and  have  numerous 
legends  of  the  evil  spirits  which  are  said 
to  dwell  in  its  rocky  caverns.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain  near  the  top 
there  is  a  deep  fissure  into  which  the 
sun  never  shines,  which  is  always  filled 
with  ioe  and  snow.  This  melting  snow 
is  the  source  of  a  stream  called  by 
the  whites.  Snow  creek,  but  by  the 
Indians,  named  Leaping  water.  It  dashes 
down  the  steep  mountainsides  in  many 
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A<*rfndin*j  om    t^l    fii*    ruli/ts      •      •      •      fftt     t  it  tr    utiUflH 

cascodei?,  and  in  on**  plirce  tiikos  a  U^Jifi 
of  girvoral  hundred  fet.  IIug(»  >rraiiitf* 
in)iilders  lino  it*;  stoep  di'Ki^nt,  an<i  few 
are  able  to  climb  from  the  valley  to  this 
l>e«ntifiil  fall.  Althoygh  tlie  water  is 
cold  and  pure*  and  grateful  in  this  desert 
land,  it  is  said  to  l»rin^f  mis  fortune  to 
those  who  endoavor  to  own  it,  and  hlood 
jjas  lM?en  shed  by  white  men  in  cjuarrels 
over  \H  \m^^miQi\.  The  Indians  are 
very  superstitious  about  Leaping  water, 
rt*fut;ing  to  visit  this  part  of  the  moun- 
tiiin,  and  tell  a  Sfid  story  of  a  ynuth  and 
maiden  who  eo  mm  it  ted  suieide  by  jump- 
ing from  the  roeks  al)Ove  the  fall.  Here 
is?  the  story: 

The  Sere*  nog  were  a  powerful  I  tribe 
oecupying  the  8an  Bernardino  moun- 
tains, witJi  their  chief  village  near  the 
present  town  of  Banning,  They  live<l 
in  peace  and  plenty,  carefully  avoiding 
the  fierce  tribes  of  the  desert,  hut  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Coahuilla&» 
whnse  home?i  were  on  the  other  side  of 
Tfinnder  nnmntain.  Like  the  Serenos, 
the  Coahuillas  were  a  noble  nice,  large 
of  statu  i-e,  and  erect  and  hold  in  hearing, 


lira/   *hai»H   uf   mountaAnt 


and  fearing  nothing  but  the  Great 
Spirit,  whom  they  worshiped  with  awe 
and  reverence.  Among  their  religious 
rites  was  the  Eagle  dance,  and  boys  were 
set  apart  at  an  early  age,  feeling  honored 
to  be  removed  f mm  }>arents  and  friends 
to  the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  they 
fasted  and  prayed  to  l>e  delivereil  fr*>m 
all  things  evil,  and  their  bodies  were 
tmined  until  their  Hndjs  became  so 
supple  that  they  could  dance  for  hours 
without  fatigue.  Many  of  their  young 
njcn  were  fine  dancers,  but  none  ecjuld 
ecjual  Maskoni,  the  son  of  Wasego.  The 
fame  of  his  dancing  j*oon  spn^ad  to  Mas- 
heso,  the  chief  of  tlie  Sercnos,  and  he 
sent  a  measenger  to  Hahano,  tJie  %i\wi 
of  the  Coahuillas,  and  asked  permission 
to  visit  bis  Coahuillan  brother,  to  wit- 
ness the  dancing  of  this  remarkable 
young  man.  Hahano  returned  a  c*onr- 
teoiis  assent,  and  invited  Jklaisbeso  and 
his  warriors  to  a  feast  at  the  next  full 
moon. 

As  the  time  approached,  great  prep- 
arations were  made.  The  women  ground 
quantities  of  corn,  hunters  were  sent  in 
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sea  nil  <if  gurne,  others  went  to  the  for- 
ests and  cut  hmnchos  and  poles  to  niako 
the  enclosure  in  which  the  Eagle  dance 
was  to  take  placp.  A  hir^re  space  in  tliP 
center  of  the  village  was  prepare<l  and 
the  ^rou!id  beaten  liard  and  sinooth. 
It  was  enclosed  with  poles  into  whieh 
branches  were  closely  woven.  A  second 
circle  of  poles  and  bniiiches  was  placed 
witiiin  the  larger  circle  and  the  space 
iMitween  divided  into  rooms  for  their 
giiests.  Conches  were  made  of  boughs 
and  covered  with  the  skins  of  mounti^in 
lions,  })ears  and  mountain  slice j>. 

The  young  men  who  were  to  take  part 
in  the  ceremony  had  bei'n  preparing  for 
some  da  Vis  and  althongh  their  guests 
arrived  somewhat  weary,  then^  CMuhl  be 
no  feasting  until  the  Eagle  dance  was 
oven  A  fire  was  lighted  in  tlie  center 
of  the  enclose rf",  and  an  ohi  medicine 
man  placed  itpon  it  a  pot  of  herbs,  which 
simmered  and  bubbled  as  he  muttered 
incantations.  Oecasionally  he  stopped 
stirring  it,  and  chased  out  the  dogs 
with   a   burning   brand,   or   waved   back 


those  who  encroadied  too  far  on  the 
circle  reserved  for  the  dancers. 

Just  as  the  moon  was  rising  over  the 
tiTc  to]}5  tlie  young  braves  bounded  into 
tlie  circle.  They  were  clad  in  skirts 
of  foxes'  tails,  covered  with  the  long, 
Iteautiful  tail  feathers  of  eagles,  which 
were  fastened  at  the  waist  by  the  quills 
to  belts  of  rattlesnake  skins.  They  wore 
caps  of  foxes'  skins,  with  the  long  tails 
hanging  down  their  backs,  and  around 
these  caps  were  crowns  of  eagle  feathers. 
The  number  and  beauty  of  the  feathers 
in  their  appareLindicated  the  skill  and 
daring  of  the  young  braves  in  securing 
these  ferocious  birds  from  the  wild  and 
inaccessible  places  where  they  build  their 
Tiests.  None  of  the  young  UH:'n  had  so 
many,  or  so  long  and  beautiful  feathers 
as  ^faskoni.  whosi^  tall  and  sup]de  figure 
indicated  bis  strength  and  graite. 

As  the  dancers  appeared  a  low,  w^ird 
chant  was  heard,  sighing  like  the  wind 
in  the  forest^  at  times  low  and  sad^  and 
at  others  loud  and  defiant,  and  the 
dancers  moveil  in   unison,  Ijcnding  and 
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swaying  in  perfect  time,  the  lx?autiful 
feathers  undulating  silver  gray  and 
white  in  the  glimmering  firelight.  The 
weird  chant  went  on  and  on,  now  faster 
now  slower,  and  the  dancers  circled 
around  each  other  in  ecstasy,  never 
touching,  but  always  going  around  the 
fire  and  the  crouching  medicine  man 
with  his  boiling  pot. 

The  moon  climbed  to  the  zenith  and 
began  its  descent  on  the  other  side; 
the  fire  burned  low,  and  one  by  one  the 
exhausted  dancers  dropped  out  of  the 
circle,  until  none  w^as  left  but  Maskoni, 
and  as  the  moon  dropped  out  of  sight, 
he,  too,  ceased  and  retired  to  his  wig- 
wam, and  all  became  silent  in  the  village. 

For  several  days  after  the  Eagle  dance 
all  was  merriment  and  feasting.  Among 
the  maidens  of  the  village  was  a  beauti- 
ful girl  named  Monona,  daughter  of  the 
great  bear  hunter,  Slioyawi.  Maskoni 
and  Monona  had  grown  up  together 
from  childhood,  and  loved  each  other 
devotedly,  although  their  parents  knew 
nothing  of  their  affection.  When  Mas- 
beso  saw  the  beautiful  girl,  he  deter- 
mined to  take  her  back  to  his  village. 


and  going  to  her  father  offered  to  give 
him  three  of  his  best  ponies  in  exchange 
for  her,  telling  him  that  Monona  should 
be  queen  in  his  home  beyond  Thunder 
mountain.  Shoyawi  was  flattered  but 
said  that  three  ponies  were  not  enough, 
and  the  chief  agreed  to  give  him  five, 
and  so  the  bargain  was  made.  That 
evening  Shoyawi  told  Monona  what  a 
fine  husband  he  had  secured  for  her 
and,  although  she  wept  and  implored 
him  not  to  send  her  away  from  her 
homo  and  people,  he  remained  obdurate, 
and  said  she  was  a  foolish  girl  and  did 
not  know  when  she  was  well  off. 

llabano  readily  consented  that  his 
brother  chief  should  carry  away  the 
beautiful  maiden  as  his  bride,  and  prep- 
arations were  at  once  begun  for  the 
wedding  feast.  When  Maskoni  heard 
that  he  was  going  to  lose  Monona,  he 
threw  himself  down  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  but  becoming  cabner,  went  in 
search  of  her.  He  found  the  poor  girl 
lying  under  a  tree,  speechless  in  her 
woe,  and  forgetting  his  own  sorrow  did 
all  that  he  could  to  comfort  her.  They 
talked  long  and  earnestly.    At  first  they 
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tboiifrlit  of  ruuning  away»  l>ut  where 
eon  Id  they  go?  To  the  northward  was 
the  country  of  Ha  ha  no,  to  the  east,  the 
dreadful  desert,  and  to  the  west  and 
eolith  were  tribes  at  war  with  their 
people,  who  would  surely  force  them 
apart  and  make  them  slaves. 

They  decided  that  if  tliey  could  not 
live  together  they  could  dje  together, 
and  they  determined  to  slip  away  that 
night  and  end  their  lives.  When  all 
were  asleep  they  stole  softly  out  of  the 
village  and  almost  forgot  their  grief  in 
the  pleasure  of  heing  together.  They 
decided  to  climb  the  steep  side  of 
Thunder  mountain  and  throw  them- 
selves from  tiie  rocks  above  the  fall  of 
Leaping  water.    The  sun  iuid  long  risen 


when  they  reached  the  mountain,  and 
was  just  netting  when  the}'  climbed  the 
crags  above  the  fall.  They  had  no  heart 
for  the  beautiful  vista  which  spread 
before  their  view.  The  sight  of  the 
valley  of  the  Serenes,  dotted  with  liometv, 
only  added  to  their  grief,  and  no  ray 
of  hope  cheered  their  gloom.  As  the 
sun  dropped  behind  the  mountain  they 
stood  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  and, 
clinging  together,  chanted  the  prayer  of 
their  people  for  the  dying.  Then  with 
one  last  loving  embrace,  they  made  the 
fatal  plunge.  So  it  is  that  the  Indians 
avoid  the  spot,  and  say  that  each  day, 
as  the  sun  sets,  the  dying  chant  of 
Maskoni  and  Monona  can  be  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  falls  of  I^eaping  waten 
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AN  DING  on  the  hlulT,  looking  at 
long  sinuous  snake-like  line 
that  marks  the  San  Pedro  break- 
water, I  fancied  I  could  see — and  it  did 
not  require  much  imagination — the  ship 
of  Dana's  **Two  Years  Before  the  Mast" 
lying  in  as  near  shore  as  possible;  could 
hear  the  rustle  and  crash  of  hides  as 
tliey  were  thrown  down  tlic  cliffs;  could 
see  them  loaded  into  boats  and  rowed  out 
through  the  kelp  beds,  and  laboriously 
hoisted  aboard.     I  could  see  the  signal 


go  fluttering  up,  recalling  the  men  as 
the  barometer  dropped,  and  the  ship 
nnaking  sail,  hauling  out  into  the  chan- 
nel under  elose*reefed  topsails  and  per- 
haps a  rag  of  a  storm  staysail,  lying  to, 
in  the  open  sea  until  the  south  wester 
blew^  itself  out. 

This  has  been  the  experience  of  every 
large  ship  in  later  years.  San  Pedro 
was  a  port  only  in  good  weather.  Grad- 
ually tite  inner  harbor  was  developed. 
General    Phineas    Banning    starting    a 


Mi  I'm*. ''^ 


The  roi^ks  of  granite  tchivh  arf  heittfj  lutrvrcd  fo  form 

the  aupcr^tnicture,  tcHifh  from  duht  to  tirt^iy  iutiH 
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towing  and  freighting  business  unloading 
the  large  vessels  and  towing  the  freight 
in ;  and  by  degrees  the  business  increased 
until  we  have  the  inner  harbor  of  today, 
a  narrow  slip,  yet  crowded  with  shipping 
and  ending  aloud  to  be  enlarged, 
dug  out  and  made  the  fine  harbor 
of  refuge  for  which  Nature  intended  it. 
To  make  this  possible  and  afford  a  safe 
anchorage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size, 
an  outside  harbor  was  necessary,  and 
after  many  surveys,  and  much  contro- 
versy, for  and  against,  the  government 
decided  to  build  a  breakwater  which 
should  be  second  to  none,  and  which 
would  afford  a  perfect  harbor  between 
San  Francisco  and  San  Diego — the  only 
j)erfect  harbors  on  the  mainland  coast 
between  these  cities  six  hundred  miles 
apart. 

The  colossal  nature  of  the  proposition 
cannot  be  appreciated  by  a  mere  glance 
at  the  work  in  progrese,  as  the  long  line 
of  trestle  creeping  out  gives  but  little 
idea  of  the  depth  of  water  or  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  rock  necessary  to  the  work. 
The  plan  was  as  follows :  To  erect  a  wall 
of  rock  out  into  the  ocean,  beginning  at 


a  point  almost  two-thirds  of  a  mile  ofF 
shore  near  Point  Firmin,  that  should  be 
fourteen  feet  above  water  at  low  tide 
and  eight  hundred  feet  in  length.  This 
meant  a  wall  sixty-four  feet  high^  one 
hundred  and  ninety  feet  at  the  base  and 
twenty  feet  across  the  top.  The  bottom 
to  be  of  rough  rock,  the  top  to  have  a 
supcTstnicture  of  well-smoothed  rocka^ 
laid  in  with  regularity,  but  without  mor- 
tar, to  give  the  completed  structure  a 
shipshape  appearance.  The  cost,  was 
estimated  at  $3,000,000.  This  gigantic 
enterprise  was  begun  in  1900,  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  rock  at  first  was 
brought  from  Santa  Catalina  island, 
twenty  miles  distant,  by  scow,  and  later 
from  Chatsworth  park  by  rail,  the 
remarkable  nature  of  the  work  can  be 
realized.  After  the  primary  surveys  were 
made  and  the  rock  began  to  come  from 
the  mainland,  Captain  Meyler  com- 
menced  the  construction  of  a  trestle  fol- 
lowing the  projecting  line  of  the  break- 
water, and  upon  this  was  built  a  railroad 
so  that  the  cars  loaded  with  rock  could 
run  out.  This  double  track  trestle  was 
gradually    extended    until   today    it   is 


The  irettle  wa§  huUt  hy  pUe»  and  a  pUe-driver  is  the  advance  gward  of  the  iporfe 
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Itkv  huge  arms,  ami  drop  thvm  in  fitnce — an  tnttrcaltng  ttpectaclc 


7»8Tl>  feet  in  leiigtli,  timl  roek  liiL^  hoi-n 
dumped  all  alon^x  tiiis  and  sippears  at  the 
surfjiee  for  the  entire  ilis^taiiee.  Captain 
Trefatliom  of  the  s^teamer  Ht>rinosii. 
which  rniikes  tlie  port  daily,  informed  the 
writer  that  already  the  hreakwater  made 
a  ^reat  difference,  rednein^  the  sea  over 
the  bar  Tlie  report  of  the  eonimerr<' 
for  the  past  year  shows  that  there  has 
heen  a  ;iraio  of  thirty  |Mvr  cent  in  tlie  year. 
r>irrin>f  that  time  87H  steam  vesscds  and 
387  sailini;  vessels  entered  the  harlior. 
The  total  tonnage  for  the  year  wa^  477,- 
11)3  ineominjL^  and  4'25,158  ontgoing; 
769,404  tons  of  freight  were  entered  and 
cleared. 

This  trestle  was  hudt  hy  pih'S,  and  a 
pile  driver  i:^  the  advanee  sriiard  of  the 
work.  All  along  the  trestle  are  great 
eraneg  which  ^ehe  the  roeke  and  Hft 
them,  like  hu^e  arms,  and  drop  them  in 
place — an  interesting  spectacle.  The 
work  was  first  carried  on  under  Cap- 
tain Jadwin,  of  tlie  United  Btates  Engi- 
neer Corps.  He  was  sueeeedod  hy  Major 
.r.    ir.    Willard,    and    he    in    turn    was 


siteee<xled  hy  Captain  C.  IT.  MeKinstrv, 
who  has  the  work  in  hand  at  the  present 
time. 

At  the  quarries  a  small  army  nf 
men  are  hlasting  and  cntting  ont  the 
roek  and  slahs  for  the  various  purpose?^, 
loading  them  on  cars  and  shipping 
tfieit!  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  tons 
]x^v  day,  or  seventy  carloads  in  one 
month.  During  the  past  yesir  1. 506, 003 
tons  of  roek  liave  been  placed  in  the  sub- 
structure and  43.*^f7ti  tons  on  the  super- 
structure, making  l,60i),3ti9  tons  under 
the  contract. 

In  the  <'onslruetion  of  this  wall,  which 
is  to  give  smooth  water  to  a  large  area, 
two  kinds  of  rock  are  usetl.  That  of  the 
eentrr  is  a  su[»erior  qnality,  to  give  a 
strong  VfTtelira^  to  the  giant  stnuture. 
On  tlie  outside  another  kind  is  employed, 
ajid  small  rocks  are  dropped  into  the 
interstice&hereand  there,  to  make  it  solid. 
Tiie  superstructure  is  to  be  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  interior,  and  the  result 
will  make  a  w^all  which  will  withstand 
the    heaviest  seas    which    pile    in    upon 
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the  Calif orni an  coast.  The  rocks  of 
granite  which  are  now  being  lowered 
to  form  the  superstructure  weiorh  from 
eight  to  twenty  tons.  The  results  of  this 
work  will  give  San  Pedro,  and  indirectly 
Los  Angeles,  a  harbor  of  refuge  embra- 
cing an  area  of  one  square  mile,  in  which 
can  float  the  navies  of  the  world.  It  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  have  a  harbor  for 
commerce,  and  this  San  Pedro  possesses, 
where  the  local  and  coastwise  steamers 
and  the  lumber  vessels  from  the  north 
land.  Plans  have  been  devised  to  make  th  is 
small  harbor  adequate  to  the  demands 
upon  it  when,  by  the  time  the  break- 
water is  completed,  the  commerce  will 
have  doubled.  The  work  in  the  inner 
harbor  was  authorized  by  the  river 
and  harbor  act  of  March  3,  1899,  and 
was  undertaken  under  the  late  distin- 
guished head  of  the  department  here. 
Captain  James  J.  Meyler.  In  brief,  the 
plan  was  to  increase  the  depth  of  the 
present  inner  harbor  to  twenty-five  feet 
at  low  tide,  and  to  enlarge  the  area. 


It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has 
glanced  at  the  old  Wilmington  harbor 
at  high  tide  that  Nature  has  done  every- 
thing for  the  harbor  except  depth,  and 
that  in  time  this  large  waterway  will 
become  one  of  the  most  important  ports  in 
California,  and  the  land  about  it  of  trans- 
cendent value.  Those  who  have  watched 
the  making  of  land  at  Oakland  can  readily 
see  how  this  fine  basin  can  be  enlarged 
and  deepened  by  building  a  water  front 
or  fence,  and  by  pumping  and  dredging, 
filling  up  the  land  portion.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  inner  har- 
bor improvement  will  be  $2,000,000,  a 
small  amount  when  the  value  of  the  har- 
bor to  the  shipping  world  is  realized.  The 
work  is  not  to  be  done  at  once,  but  by 
sections,  which  will  be  available  as  fin- 
ished. When  completed  we  shall  have  a 
channel  from  Dead  Man's  island  four 
hundred  feet  wide  and  a  mile  long.  At 
the  upper  end,  the  inner  harbor,  two 
thirds  of  a  mile  across,  will  be  dredged 
to   a   mean   depth   of   thirty   feet,   for 
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turning  purpojn:**:,  nn<\  iiltiiiiately  will 
bi'conie  a  great  liarl)ur,  as  suggCi^teitl 

The  plan  also  includes  extending  the 
present  jetty  and  dredging  the  channel. 
This  inner  harbor,  owing  to  tlie  rapid 
development  of  eomnieree  here,  will 
doubtless  be  completed  much  sooner 
than  was  antieipale<3,  and  will  be  ade- 
quate fur  the  doinnnds  upon  it,  and  in 
years  to  come  will  be  ])rovided  with  a 
dry  dock  and  other  facilities  re(|iiired- 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  twelve  hundred 
acres,  and  with  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  it 
will  float  the  cornnieree  of  the  region  for 
time  to  come.  The  progres^s  of  the  work 
will  be  as  follows:  First  the  entrance 
at  Dead  Man's  island  wtll  *ije  dredged 
to  twenty-five  feet  ami  the  portion 
at  the  w^harves  to  a  depth  of  twtjnty- 
four  feet^  to  be  followed  by  a  sixteen- 
hundred-foot  turning  basin  with  a  depth 
of  twx'nty-four  feet 

To  accornpUsh  this  initial  work  it  is 
estimated  that  thn:^  years  will  be  re<]iiired 
and  about  half  a  million  dollars^  will 
be  expenrkd.  Already  the  town  of  San 
Pedro  is  feeling  the  results  of  this  work, 
in  the  increase  of  commerce.  The  town 
is  growing.    The  government  will  estab- 


lish a  post  here  in  the  near  future,  and 
what  has  long  been  a  small  town  will 
take  on  the  importance  of  a  citv. 

A  glance  at  San  Pedro  any  day  will 
show  tile  little  harbor  filled  to  the  danger 
point  with  vessels,  often  crowding  the 
line  of  wharves;  and  a  study  of  the 
arrivals  in  the  course  of  a  month  would 
demonstrate  that  even  if  the  improve- 
ments were  to  cost  twenty  millions,  com- 
merce at  San  Pedro  would  justify 
it.  Tn  lumber  alone  the  showing  at  this 
port  is  interesting.  The  report  of  the 
commerce  for  the  past  year  shows  tliat 
3(i2,51D;ini  feet  of  lumber  were  handled. 

San  Pedro  has  grown  rapidly  during 
the  past  year,  the  stimnbition  of  corn- 
nieree Ijeing  felt  in  all  directions.  It 
now  has  connection  with  Los  Angeles  by 
three  roads,  the  last  being  the  new 
Huntington  electric  which  makes  a  rapid 
run  between  the  city  and  tlie  harbor. 
Incoming  vess*^ls  in  the  early  spring  and 
winter  do  not  have  to  watch  the  barom- 
eter today.  They  sail  in  and  come 
to  anchor  where  Dana*s  ship  rounded 
to,  but  now  in  perfect  safety  behind  the 
long  wall  of  rock  which  makes  the  w^ater 
of  the  bay  aa  smooth  as  a  mill  pond. 


A  Morning  Song 

By  Elwyn  Hoffman 


Once  more  the  sable  Night  takes  wings 

And  seeks  her  cryptic  cell. 
And  her  last   111  my  vaporings 

The  sun's  kwn   beams  dispcd. 


Up,  lark,  and  stretch  thy  tuneful  throat. 
Sweet  robin,  pitch  thy  song. 

'Tis  joy  that  makes  the  day  seem  short; 
'Tis  grief  that  makes  it  long. 


BETWEEN  TWO  RIVERS 
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A  Description  of  Sutter  County,  California 

Phoioyraphs  by  Mrn.  C.  U.  Smith 


IT  was  a  lordly  estate  that  General 
Sutt<^r  sought  from  the  Mexican 
government.  Tn  the  early  records 
we  read  the  terms  of  his  claim  as  fol- 
lows: "A  tract  of  land  called  New  Hel- 
vetia containing  eleven  square  leagues, 
and  a  surplus  of  land  lying  within 
said  Kanclio,  said  surphis  heing  in  extent 
twenty-two  square  leagues.  Said  claim 
being  founded  on  a  Mexican  grant  to 
the  petition  for  the  said  eleven  square 
leagues  made  in  1841  by  Juan  B.  Alva- 
rado,  then  Commandant  General  of  the 
Californias.  And  another  Mexican  grant 
to  the  petition  of  John  A  Sutter  Jr. 
for  the  aforesaid  surplus  of  twenty- two 
square  leagues  made  in  1845/' 

The  claim  to  the  surplus,  or  Sobrante 
grant,  was  not  confirmed  by  Alvarado's 
successor,  Manuel  Micheltorena,  ])ut  the 
eleven  square  leagues  on  the  American, 
Sacramento,  and  Feather  rivers  were 
long  the  freehold  of  the  Sutt<T  family. 
Where  the  doughty  old  general  planted 
his  f)ioneer  vine  and  fig-tree  is  now  a 
part  of  the  great  northern  citrus  belt, 
and  where  his  long-homed  cattle  roamed 
from  the  river  to  the  hills,  barbed -wire 
fences    mark    the    possessions    of    his 


numerous  successors.  Here  the  broad 
acres  of  Sutter  county  lie  fifty  miles 
north  and  south,  with  an  average  width 
of  twenty-five  miles,  and  here  exists  the 
unique  condition  of  palm  and  orange 
trees  flourishing  with  the  pine.  With  a 
mild  salubrious  climate  ranging  between 
100  degrees  above  zero  in  summer  and 
30  degrees  above  zero  in  winter,  we  find 
a  modern  type  of  the  ancient  Avalon, 

Where  falls  not  hail  or  rain  or  any  snow 

Now  ever  wind  blows   loudly;    but  it  lies 
Deep-meadowed,    happy,    fair,    with    orchard 
lawns ; 

Although,  unlike  the  legendary  Ava- 
lon, this  is  a  present  possibility  and  not 
the  reward  of  a  hazy  hereafter;  and 
while  we  name  the  four  seasons  in  our 
calendar  we  have  in  reality  but  two — 
spring  and  summer.  For  the  late 
Indian  summer  days  last  until  the  first 
rains  in  October,  and  with  their  first 
faint  patter  upon  the  dry  earth  the 
grasses  begin  to  cut  the  mold  with  their 
tiny  green  blades,  i,iie  meadow-larks  and 
linnets  return,  the  first  wild-flowers 
begin  to  appear  along  the  roadsides 
and  in  the  unplowed  fields,  and  Cali- 
fornia's midwinter-spring  is  here. 
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However,  it  is  not  the  gold  of  the 
buttereups  and  poppies  that  constitutes 
Slitter  county's  wealth.  It  is  the  six 
hmidrcd  square  miles  of  arable  land 
with  its  deep,  ricli  soil,  the  immense 
herds  tliat  pasture  on  its  tule  lands  and 
hillsides,  the  undeveloped  possibilities 
of  the  Sutt(H*  buttes  with  their  traces 
of  gold,  coal  and  oil  deposits,  and  its 
enterprising  factories,  that  place  Sutter 
among  the  most  prosperous  counties  in 
tiie  state. 

The  great,  rolling  Sacramento  river 
marks  the  county's  entire  western  line, 
while  the  Feather  and  Bear  rivers  cut 
through  its  length,  giving  an  abundant 
water  supply  and  providing  steamboat 
navigation  from  two  sources.  So, 
although  this  county  has  been  able  to 
sustain  its  fame  for  productiveness  with- 
out recourse  to  irrigation,  no  county  in 
the  state  can  draw  upon  a  greater  water 
supply.  The  Butte  County  Canal  Com- 
pany has  recently  made  a  survey  for  an 
irrigation  ditch  to  traverse  Butte  and 
Sutter  counties  which  will  afford  an 
inexpensive  and  ample  supply  for  two 
thirds  of  the  county.  It  is  these  condi- 
tions, together  with  the  abundant  rain- 
fall, averaging  almost  twenty  inches  to 
the  season,  that  clinch  the  boast  of  the 
Sutter  county  farmer  that  a  drouth  or 
crop- failure  is  about  the  only  thing  this 
county  can  not  produce. 

The  river  and  slough  lands,  with  their 
rich,  black,  loamy  soil,  produce  almost 
any  crop  of  the  temperate  or  semi-tropic 
zones,  and  the  growing  of  vegetables 
promises  to  be  a  great  industry.  Already 
this  vicinity  is  noted  for  its  melons, 
potatoes,  beans,  tomatoes,  and  sweet- 
potatoes,  and  berries  of  almost  every 
known  variety  are  shipped  to  the  eastern 
markets  in  car-lots.  The  bean  industry, 
although  now  in  its  infancy,  makes  a 
special  claim  for  attention,  a  large  area 
of  the  tule  lands  being  especially  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  this  profitable  com- 
modity. This  tract  is  free  from  alkali 
and  is  adapted  to  bean-raising  by  the 
constant  accession  of  silt  and  light  soil 
from  Butte  creek  and  other  streams. 
'J'here  are  thousands  of  acres  of  such 
lands  in  this  district,  and  the  average 
gross  yield  is  estimated  at  from  sixty  to 


a  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Beans  make 
money  as  well  as  brains. 

The  higher  lands  away  from  the  river 
are  sandy  loams  running  into  clay  soils 
wiuch  make  strong  grain  and  fruit  lands. 
While  all  varieties  of  deciduous  and 
citrus  fruits  are  grown  successfully,  the 
most  popular  product  is  the  peach.  Two 
large  canneries  and  an  extensive  dried- 
fruit  packing-house  are  taxed  to  their 
utmost  capacity  to  handle  the  prolific 
peach  output.  Hundreds  of  men,  women 
and  children  flock  to  this  center  from 
the  outlying  districts  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  making  the  canner}' 
environs,  for  the  time,  a  bustling  indus- 
trial community.  Then,  as  the  rush  of 
handling  the  fruit  crop  wanes,  the  hop 
crop  comes,  and  the  tide  of  harvesting 
humanity  drifts  down  to  the  hop 
districts.  And  so  one  product  follows 
another  in  such  quick  succession  that 
there  scarcely  is  a  time  when  some  crop 
is  not  being  gathered.  After  the  stone- 
fruit  and  grain  crops  are  harvested  the 
figs  are  gathered  and  dried ;  when  the 
walnut  and  almond  crops  are  gathered, 
hulled  and  assorted  for  shipping,  the 
olives  are  turning  and  are  in  condition 
for  their  pickling  process.  With  the 
first  frosts  the  oranges,  lemons  and 
pomelos  begin  to  take  on  their  golden 
hues  and  ripen  for  an  early  market, 
and  the  last  oranges  are  not  many  weeks 
out  of  the  way  before  early  cherries  and 
berries  are  coming  in  for  their  turn. 
Thus  from  season  to  season  and  har- 
vest to  harvest  the  life  of  the  Sutter 
county  farmer  runs,  with  never  a  snow- 
storm, a  blizzard,  or  a  water-famine,  and 
the  jingle  of  the  guinea  grows  louder 
every  yeah 

But  the  farmer  is  not  the  only  favored 
one  in  this  part  of  the  valley.  As  has 
been  said,  before  crops  of  any  kind 
were  raised  here  these  wide-reaching 
plains  were  covered  with  vast  herds  of 
grazing  stock  from  the  river  to  the 
buttes,  which  miniature  mountain  range 
is  a  rich  and  never-failing  winter  pasture 
for  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep.  When 
the  insistent  suns  of  the  dry  season 
]>egin  to  parch  the  grass,  and  the  streams 
murmur  lower  and  fainter  in  their  rocky 
beds  until  they  are  no  more,  the  wise 
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old  bell-wether  is  not  in  the  least  dis- 
mayed. The  fc^anie  fefiin  that  ha&  been 
searing  hift  hill-pnjiture  has  hoeii  drying 
up  the  overilowod  tule  tiii5triL-ts>,  where 
within  a  few  miles  he  tinds  a  fresh  sum- 
mer range  that  lasts  until  the  early 
autumn  mins  bring  out  the  winter  grass. 
As  a  consequence,  one  never  sees  a  wild- 
eyed,  famine  strieken  lierd  ;  the  wool 
grown  here  is  always  thick  and  fine,  and 
the  creameries  and  dairies  are  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  The  advent  of  the 
creameries  in  this  section  has  induced 
the  growing  of  much  alfalfa  which  has 
in  all  cases  proved  a  mo^it  profitable 
venture.  On  river  hind  alfalfa  will 
j>roduce  from  five  to  six  croiKS  annually, 
averaging  from  one  to  o^ne  and  a  half 
tons  mr\\  to  the  acre  wlnle  at  the  same 
time  atTurding  unlimited  green  feed. 
Even  on  the  high  lands,  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  not  considere<l  alfalfa 
land,  three  crops  of  this  valuable  liay 


ai*e  cut  yearly.  The  immense  acreage 
of  Sutter  county  hmd  for  alfalfa  will 
make  the  output  of  butter  and  cheese 
one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the 
county  within  the  next  few  years. 

But  all  the  new  industries  and  enter- 
prises that  make  their  way  into  this 
fiection  can  never  usurp  the  place  of 
the  grain-growing  industiy.  The  firs^t 
crops  taken  off  Sutter's  virgin  soil  were  the 
waving  golden  sheaves,  and  grain  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  a  leading 
feature  of  the  county.  With  its  miles 
upon  nnles  of  leveb  fertile  land  stretch- 
ing away  to  a  vanishing  point,  several 
tlvousand  acres  often  constituting  one 
field,  the  great  combined  harvesters  can 
be  em  ployed  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  means  of  tninsfinrtation  from  and 
into  Sutter  county  are  ample.  One  main 
trunk  line  and  one  branch  line  of  rail- 
road traverse  its  length.  These  trains 
furnish  to  a  majority  of  the  county  eight 
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tkJly  mails,  with  excellent  passenger  and 
freight  ^rvice.  Nearly  all  the  towns 
und  shipping  points  have  either  railway 
or  water  comnmnieation  with  the  larger 
marts,  and  pcmie  of  them  Inive  both.  As 
has  already  been  stiid,  tire  Siu-rainento 
river,  the  largest  in  the  state,  rnns  the 
western  length  of  the  t-onnty.  It  is 
navigable  for  the  largest  inland  steamers 
and  is  the  thoroughfare  for  many  eom- 
niodinus  tra<lnig  boats.  The  upward 
trip  cnrries  the  useful  con^motfities  for 
the  house  and  farm  while  the  down  trip 
IS  freighted  with  produets  of  the  soil. 

The  asijessed  valnatiou  of  Sutter 
county's  projterty  is  between  seven  and 
ten  millions  and  the  county  is  entirely 
free  from  debt.  These  figures  are  a 
eonvineing  commentary  upon  the  conn- 
ty's  financial  condition  and  its  laws; 
unique  among  which  is  its  stand  on  tbe 
temperance  quest  ion.  Something  like 
ten  years  ago  ttn^  Board  of  SufK^rvisors, 
acting  under  the  general  lofal  option 
laws  of  the  state,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few^  earnest  outside  workers,  pas&*?d 
an  ordinance  prnbibiting  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  witlnii  its  Ijorders.  Thus  the 
demoralixing  liquor  traHle  in  Sutter 
conntv  has  ceas(Ml  either  as  an  issue  or 
as  a  fact.  As  a  natural  sequence  to  this 
state  of  alTairs  the  county  jail  is  nsnally 
without  inmates  and  the  exf^ense  to  the 
county  for  criminal  prosirutions  has 
l>een  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  resiflents  of  this  county  are  a 
progressive,  ibriftv.  law-abiding  people. 
A  high  school  and  forty  gramnuir  schools 
attest  the  interest  tbe  citizens  f(^-l  in 
matters  educational,  and  tbe  thirteen 
bundnui     children     en  rolled     in     dailv 


attendance  show  ttie  result.  No  agricul- 
tural section  of  the  United  Staters  can 
sliow  liner  homes  than  are  to  1m?  found 
liei"e,  some  of  the  residences  costing  from 
ten  to  fiftCH^n  thousjind  dollars  eaih. 
Almost  every  farm  has  a  windmill  or 
electric  power  for  water,  while  electric 
lights  and  telephones  are  almost  as 
general  miles  from  town  as  in  tbe  city. 

Tbe  principal  point  of  handling  the 
output  of  the  st>il,  curing  and  fmcking 
the  fruit  and  marketing  the  other  prod- 
ucts, is  Ynha  City,  a  common  railway 
shifqnng  point.  This  town  is  favorably 
located  on  tbe  FeatbiT  river  near  its 
eontluence  with  the  Yuba;  it  is  at  the 
bead  of  navigation  of  these  two  rivers, 
eontains  about  sixteen  liundred  inhab- 
itants and  is  tbe  county-sf^at.  It  has 
two  churches,  a  fine  modern  school- 
bouse,  two  newspatH^rs  antl  is  well  Imilt 
and  substantial.  ()tlier  (hmrishing  ham- 
lets tlot  the  grt*tm  meadows  at  various 
fjoints,  all  full  of  intelligent,  enterprise 
ing  citizens  who  are  confidently  looking 
forward  to  a  larger  life  for  northern 
t'alif<n'nia. 

Tbe  highest  and  best  recommendation 
for  this  p*irt  of  the  stat^^  is  that  its 
attractions  hear  the  clos<?st  investigatinn. 
Aside  from  the  natural  advantages  for 
earning  a  livelihood  for  both  landed 
in'oprietor  and  w^age^eamer,  the  beauty 
ifiat  embellishes  it  is  by  no  means  least 
among  its  attractions.  And  while  it  is 
a  simple  pasionil  beauty,  its  boundless 
swetqj  of  rolling  jdain,  wide  reaches  of 
sky-line  and  soft  purple  haze  over  dis- 
tant mountain  range  or  snow-clad  peaks, 
liring  with  them  the  repose  of  a  bene- 
diction.    Eitlier  in  the  golden  affluence 
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of  the  han^est  season  or  the  vernal 
promise  of  tlie  later  fulfilment,  the 
understanding  heart  and  eye  are  made 
*^glad  with  the  fulness  thereof."  When 
the  whole  valley  shimmers  in  a  shower 
of  dainty  pink  and  w4iite  blossoms,  or 
inistles  in  its  fresh  spring  foliage  "when 
all  the  world  stands  in  a  mist  of  green," 
or  when  the  trees  bend  low  with  their 
golden  fruit  and  the  purple  clusters 
hang  thick  upon  the  vines,  the  traveler 
who  sees  it  all  for  the  first  time  cannot 
but  feel  that  he  at  length  has  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  promised  land. 

People  living  now  in  cold  eastern 
climates  who,  through  the  screech  of  the 
blizzard  or  the  howl  of  the  tornado, 
dream  of  a  land  of  peace  and  plenty. 


are  nearer  than  they  dare  to  hope  to  the 
realization  of  their  dreams  if  they  will 
only  turn  their  faces  westward.  Young 
men  whose  pulses  bound  with  ambition 
and  whose  brains  teem  with  hopes  of 
future  successes  may  find  unlimited 
fields  for  their  energies  and  powers  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  Golden  State.  Inva- 
lids who  catch  greedily  at  the  few  pale 
wintry  rays  of  sunshine  where  the  mer- 
cury stands  all  winter  below  zero,  may 
find  here  a  land  of  health  and  vigor 
where  the  January  sun  pours  down  a 
penetrating  and  invigorating  warmth; 
and  dreamers  may  discover  that  the  road 
to  their  castles  in  Spain  lies  along  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  rolling  Sacramento 
river. 


He  Lead  Me  On 


By  Alfred  J.  Waterhouse 

I  hab  wandered  far  an'  de  way  am  rough. 

But  hit  sholy  lead  me  on; 
De  paf  ob  de  worl'  am  bleak  an'  tough. 

But  hit  sholy  lead  me  on ; 
It  lead  me  on  by  de  pastures  green, 
Wiv  de  silvah  threads  ob  de  brooks  ertween. 
An'  I  know  hit's  so,  foh  mah  soul  hab  seen 

Dat  hit  sholy  lead  me  on. 

It  lead  me  on  whah  mah  Ijawd'll  say — 

Hit  sholy  lead  me  on — 
"Come  heah,  po'  chile  dat  hab  gone  erstray" — 

Yes,  hit  sholy  lead  me  on — 
"I  knows  dat  de  way  was  hahd  an'  bleak. 
An'  I  seen  de  teahs  dat  hab  wet  yo'  cheek, 
An'  I  know^s  de  grief  dat  yo'  lips  can't  speak" — 

Oh,  hit  sholy  lead  me  on. 

Den  I'll  lay  my  head  on  de  deah  Lawd's  breast. 

For  He  sholy  lead  me  on. 
An'  I'll  know  His  lub,  an'  I'll  know  His  rest, 

Whah  His  han'  hab  led  me  on; 
An'  ril  Stan'  by  His  side  at  de  open  do' 
An'  de  rain  of  my  teahs  won'  fall  no  mo'. 
When  de  em'rald  fiel's  am  spread  befo', 

Whah  de  Lawd  hab  led  me  on. 
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Drawinoa  by  Xavicr  Martinet 


•  I  HE  had  finished  making  the  l>ed, 
y^  the  window-scat  pillows  were 
plumped  to  th€  requisite  round- 
ness.  the  water  jug  had  been  freshly 
filled  and  the  shades  drawn,  yet  Antonita 
lingered  in  Mrs.  Johnson's  lioarder's 
^  room.  For  the  room,  with  its  cluster  of 
H  Castilian  roses  set  just  where  a  sunbeam 
finger  could  lay  its  golden  touch  on  their 
yellow  hearts,  it^  shelf  of  well- thumbed 
volumes,  its  prints  and  sketclies  ranged 
about  the  wall,  was  a  pleasant  place  to 
loiter  in. 

But  it  was  not  these  things  which 
kept  Mrs.  Johnson's  servant-girl  from 
lier  work.  Midst  a  tangle  of  ribbon 
and  thread  in  the  boarder's  none  too  tidy 
work-basket  clung  a  rbinestone  bracelet, 
relic  of  the  Turkish  bazaar  at  the 
Chicago  World*s  Fair,     She  moved  the 

•  basket  back  and  forth,  watehing  the 
gmoke-blue  of  the  heavy  bnttoo-like 
jewels  change  in  the  brighter  light  to  a 
yellow-brown  with  glints  of  pink  beneath, 
and  then,  in  the  shadow,  back  to  blue 
again, 

•  "If  Eosalia  could  only  walk  here,  so 
that  I  might  show  it  to  her!  My  little 
sister  of  the  shriveled  leg!  Surely 
beautiful  things  like  this  were  made  for 
the  pleasure  of  sucli  as  she,  my  darling, 
tuy  little  white  saint  She  cannot  see 
the  waters  of  ^lonterey  bay  clia nge  from 
the  gray   of   the  early   morning   to   the 


bine  of  mid  day  and  then  darken  to  the 
purple  of  the  evening,  even  as  do  those 
so  precious  jewels  when  I  move  them 
into  the  shadow." 

She  loosened  the  bracelet  from  its 
entanglements  and  dangled  it  in  the 
sunlight  Suddenly  her  face  flushed  to 
a  deep  terra-cotta  hue  beneath  its  muddy 
brown  skin,  and  she  looked  stealthily 
over  her  shoulder.  Far  below  stxiirs  Mrs, 
Johnson's  heavy  step  was  audible.  The 
boarder's  print  of  tlie  Mona  Lisa  on  the 
wall  above  her  head  caught  Anton  ita's 
shifting  glance.  It  smiled  on  her  sar- 
donically^  the  knowing,  scornful,  con- 
temptuous smile  she  had  seen  so  often 
on  white  faces  when  a  Mexican  thief 
was  hauled  lie  fore  them.  She  dropped 
the  bracelet  hastily  into  the  basket  and 
clattertid  out  of  the  room. 

The  next  morning  the  boarder  was  still 
there  when  Antonita  arrived  to  do  the 
chamber  work.  She  was  a  pretty  blonde 
girl.  As  she  sat  curled  up  in  a  heap 
on  the  window-seat  overlooking  the  bay, 
Antonita  noted  every  detail  of  her  dress. 
The  crippled  Rosalia  at  liome  must  be 
told  of  the  tiny  slippers  double-stmpped 
over  the  high  instep,  the  white  web-like 
shawl,  the  soft  hic^-trimmed  dressing 
jacket,  and  the  boarder's  purple  eyes. 
Feeling  Antnuita's  gaze  upon  her  the 
boarder  turned  and  smiled  good- 
naturedly. 
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would   say,   would   think   of   her;    yet, 

■  with  the  picture  of  the  suffering  Rosalia 
as  she  had  seen  her  the  evening  before, 
stretched  out  on  an  old  wooden  bench 
in  the  duskiest  corner  of  tlie  candle-lit 
room,  with  the  chill  of  the  adobe  house 
making  her  shiver  Ijeneath  her  scnnty 
covering,  Antonita  caught  up  the  brace- 
let and  slipped  it  within  her  blouse*  At 
least  this  should  serve  as  a  compensation 
for  the  many  miseries  that  Rosalia 
endured.  And,  assuming  her  Indian 
stolidity,  Antonita  determined  to  lie  and 
lie  and  lie  again  when  Mrs.  Johnson 
should  ask  her  of  the  whereabonts  of 
the  bracelet. 

Above  her  the  Mona  Lisa  smiled  hate- 
fully.  Before  it  Antonita  cringed  and 
the  black  coward  blood  of  her  ancestors 
goaded  her  with  the  desire  to  run  far 
away  with  the  treasure  and  hide.  But 
if  she  did  Rosalia  would  get  no  more 
of  the  meat  and  wine  that  came  from 
the  wages  which  Mrs,  Johnson  paid  to 
Antonita,  and  even  the  cripple's  share  of 
the  frijoles  and  tortillas  would  be  smaller. 
Lowering  her  eyes  as  she  passed  before 
the  accusing  picture,  Antonita  went  on 
with  her  work  in  the  room,  and  she  felt 
at  the  bracelet  in  her  blouse  with  absolv- 
ing thoughts  as  she  anticipated  the 
pleasure  it  would  bring  to  Rosalia. 

The  bells  from  San  Carlos  Mission 
pealed  far  across  the  valley.  It  was 
Ascension  Thursday,  Antonita  rumem- 
b  e  r  e  d,  and  the 


I 


Padre  Rico  wbo 
had  been  for  so 
long  ill  in  the  hos- 
pital was  to  speak 
once  more  to  his 
children.     He    had 


promised  to  visit  Rosalia  now  that  he 
was  back  in  Montere}^,  and  he  was 
to  bear  Antonita  in  confession  this  very 
night.  She  would  have  to  tell  him  of 
the  bracelet! 

It  stung  her  now  as  it  tapped  against 
her  breast  when  she  bent  to  dust  the 
boarder's  dressing  table.  Each  t^uch  of 
the  cold  jewels  were  as  the  devil's  fmger- 
tips  upon  her.  She  was  an  ingrate,  a 
perjurer,  a  thief  I  She  could  almost  hear 
Father  Rico  calling  her  so. 

Outside  the  bells  had  stopped.  The 
warm  stillness  of  a  summer  morning  was 
settling  over  Monterey.  Slowly,  unwill- 
ingly, Antonita  drew  nearer  the  basket. 
At  last,  not  looking,  slie  dropped  the 
bracelet  into  it.  Then  she  turned  and 
fled  miserably  to  the  unwashed  breakfast 
dishes. 

When  she  went  to  the  hoarder's  room 
that  evening  to  carry  up  the  mail,  the 
fair-haired  lady  was  sitting  couched 
among  the  pillows  of  the  window-seat. 
She  was  sewing  on  a  lavendar  silk  scarf, 
but  she  turned  smilingly  to  greet  the 
girl. 

"Oh,  Antonita,  I  m  so  glad  yon^ve 
come.  I  was  so  comfortable  1  couldn't 
bear  to  move.  And  I  needed  my  scissors 
and  the  white  silk  thread.  Will  you 
bring  me  the  basket  from  that  comer 
bracket?  Thank  you.  Oh,  Antonita, — 
wait  a  moment!  Here  is  something 
that  perhaps  you'd  like.  Fm  always 
asking  favors  of  you, 
so  I  must  give  you 
soiiiethirig  to  prove  I 
have  appreciated  your 
services/' 

And   she  handed 
Antonita  the  bracelet 
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Through  Western  Eyes 

Notes  of  a  Trip  to  Chicago,  New  York  and  Washington, 
and  the  St.  Louis  Elxposition 

By  George  Hamlin  Fitch 

Photographs  by  Harold  Fitch 


MANY  Californians  will  visit  the 
east  this  fall,  largely  to  see  the 
World's  Fair  at  Stf  Louis,  but 
incidentally  to  refresh  their  meiuories 
of  the  leading  eastern  cities  and  to  note 
the  changes  made  by  the  years.  That 
this  pilgrimage  will  be  large  is  indicated 
by  the  falling  off  in  visitors  at  all  the 
leading  summer  resorts.  Scarcely  a 
single  California  summer  resort  but  has 
suffered  severely  from  this  diversion  of 
the  usual  tide  of  seekers  after  recreation. 
Thus  far  the  number  of  Californians 
who  liave  visited  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition is  not  large,  mainly  because  of 
natural  fear  of  the  fierce  summer  heat  of 
the  Missouri  metropolis;  but  both 
Octol^er  and  November  are  expected  to 
witness  a  regular  hegira  from  this  coast, 
as  then  comes  the  Indian  summer,  most 
charming  of  seasons  along  the  Great 
Father  of  Waters.  That  this  dread  of 
midsummer  heat  is  not  without  good 
cause  will  be  the  testimony  of  all  Cali- 
fornians who  were  in  St.  Louis  during 
July  or  August.  The  energy  needed  to 
make  any  adequate  study  of  the  great 
fair  is  sadly  diminished  by  the  sultry 
heat.  Courage  and  resolution  are 
required  to  apply  oneself  to  the  serious 
work  of  sight-seeing  for  six  or  eight 
hours  a  day,  when  the  mercury  ranges 
in  the  eighties,  and  the  humidity  is  so 
great  that  the  ordinary  exertion  of 
w^alking  keeps  the  skin  bathed  in  per- 
spiration. Had  the  managers  of  the  fair 
shown  the  foresight  to  establish  tw*o  or 
three  large  swimming  t4inks  or  even  a  few 
places  where  good  shower  baths  could 
be  enjoyed,  the  strain  of  sight-seeing 
for  all  w^estern  people  would  have  been 
greatly  lessened.  But  there  are  no  such 
necessities  for  reducing  bodily  heat,  and 


one  is  forced  to  be  content  with  an  occa- 
sional wash  in  the  lavatories.  As  there 
is  so  much  space  not  utilized  at  St. 
Louis,  it  seems  a  pity  that  some  pro- 
vision was  not  made  for  baths,  not  only 
because  of  the  refreshment  it  would  give 
visitors,  but  because  of  the  failure  to 
utilize  a  great  revenue-producing  fea- 
ture. 

Eleven  years  had  passed  since  I  had 
seen  the  chief  eastern  cities.  In  that 
time  the  changes  in  most  of  them  were 
fully  as  marked  as  the  changes  that  have 
transformed  San  Francisco  in  the  last 
decade.  The  journey  was  made  with 
my  son,  and  w^e  traveled  with  light  bag- 
gage and  with  an  eye  single  to  comfort 
and  enjoyment,  combined  with  the 
largest  amount  of  sight-seeing  in  a 
limited  time.  The  overland  journey  has 
been  shorn  of  much  of  its  old-time 
tedium.  We  traveled  by  the  old  route — 
the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern — to  Chicago. 
The  train  service  was  admirable,  every- 
thing was  on  time,  and  the  trip  was 
made  enjoyable  by  the  fact  that  heav}* 
showers  every  night  laid  the  alkali  dust 
and  thus  robbed  the  Nevada  and  Wyo- 
ming plains  of  their  chief  terror.  The 
service  on  the  Northwestern  was  espe- 
cially fine,  as  on  an  ordinary  express 
train  a  buffet  car  was  provided,  with  two 
desks  for  writing,  a  small  library  with 
all  the  magazines  and  illustrated  papers, 
and  powerful  lights  which  made  reading 
at  night  a  luxury.  What  impressed  me 
most  forcibly  along  this  old  overland 
trail,  which  the  pioneers  followed  with 
their  ox-teams  and  their  huge  canvas- 
covered  **prairie  schooners,'^  was  the 
development  of  the  small  towns  and 
the  settlement  of  the  farming  country. 
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The  magic  touch  of  irrigation  bad  trans- 
formed deserts  and  they  blossomed  as 
few  roses  do.  All  throTigh  Nevada  there 
were  signs  of  a  great  awakening,  and  in 
Nebraska  large  government  irrigation 
works  were  being  carried  on.  We  met 
a  nnmber  of  joung  professors  from  the 
Iowa  Agricnltiiral  College  who  had  spent 
several  days  ini?pecting  this  irrigation 
work,  with  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  same  system  in  their  own  state  and 
thus  guarding  against  the  dangers  of 
dronth. 

Omaha,  which  used  to  Ix;  a  straggling, 
overgrown  prairie  t^iwn,  is  now  a  real 
city,  with  handsome  business  streets  and 
many  fine  homes.  It  boasts  of  one  of 
the  most  Ijeautiful  railroad  passenger 
depots  in  the  country.  Chictago  impressed 
me  much  as  it  did  during  the  World's 
Fair  year.  There  is  the  same  feverish 
rush  in  the  business  district  and  the 
same  rapid  change  from  splendid  palaces 
to  squalid  hovels.  But  the  city  seems  to 
have  entered  upon  a  period  of  substan- 
tial growth,  with  no  clement  of  fictitious 
boom  in  it  The  business  and  manufac- 
turing districts  give  evidence  of  enor- 
mous trade  and  the  great  railroad  yards 
are  a  revelation  to  one  wlio  luis  not 
been  a  daily  witness  to  the  perfection 
of  modern  American  railway  methods  \m 
the  handling  of  a  stupendous  tr;ji! 
without  friction  or  confusion.  As  gretit 
as  the  impression  made  by  tlie  railways 
was  the  effect  of  the  massing  of  hanking 
wealth  in  Chiciigo  in  the  radius  of  a  few 
blocks.  Here  were  superbly  decorated 
palaces  controlling  millions  of  capital 
and  handling  an  appalling  mass  of  busi- 
ness with  the  ease  of  well-oiled  machin- 
ery. One  great  bank,  the  First  National, 
which  already  occupied  the  lower  floor 
of  a  sky-scraper  facing  one  half 
city  block,  was  building  a 
story  addition  which  would 
main  banking  room  a  full  block 
lighted  from  above  and  without  an  equal 
in  the  world.  And  this  building,  the 
steel  framework  of  which  was  not  folly 
covered  with  stone*  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  Noveml)er  1st.  An  army 
of  men  was  working  on  it  and  if  any 
delays  occurred  the  contractor  would  put 
on  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each   so 


of  a 
fourtecn- 
give   it   a 
long. 
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that  work  would  follow  the  round  of 
the  clock.  A  glimpse  of  the  wheat  pit, 
which  Frank  Norris  made  famous  in 
his  last  novel,  is  now  one  of  the  regular 
features  of  the  tourist's  itinerary,  but 
on  the  day  that  we  were  there  only 
spasms  of  mild  excitement  disturbed  the 
knots  of  men  buying  and  selling  wheat 
and  other  grain.  Here  also  was  noted 
the  perfection  of  the  system  for  des- 
patching business  without  delay  or  hin- 
drance. 

Perhaps  the  one  view  which  gives  the 
most  powerful  impression  of  Chicago's 
mass  of  sky-scrapers  is  that  gained  from 
the  top  of  the  Masonic  Temple  or  from 
the  tower  of  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Company's  new  building.  Over  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  pavement,  these 
points  of  vantage  permit  one  to  look 
down  on  scores  of  huge  buildings  with 
row  on  row  of  windows.  From  the 
roofs  spurted  jets  of  steam,  the  visible 
sign  of  the  elevator  systems;  each  build- 
ing houses  hundredis  of  workers,  and 
when  the  business  day  ends  at  five 
o'clock  the  narrow  streets  are  choked 
with  the  home-going  thousands,  as  a 
narrow  mountain  canyon  is  suddenly 
filled  by  a  cloudburst  with  rushing 
waters.  The  business  streets  of  Chicago 
are  neither  clean  nor  well-kept;  but  the 
great  uptown  avenues,  like  the  Lake 
Shore  drive,  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  residence  streets  in  any  Amer- 
ican city.  Here  are  real  homes,  upon 
wliieh  great  wealth  has  been  lavished, 
and  something  of  the  same  spirit  that 
prompted  their  ornamentation  is  seen 
in  the  art  galleries  and  the  museums 
of  Chicago,  which  promise  to  rival  those 
of  New  York  in  a  few  years.  The 
Chicago  pride  in  size,  finish,  and  com- 
pleteness is  seen  on  every  hand.  It  is 
the  essence  of  real  Americanism,  and 
where  it  has  reached  the  limit  of 
material  development  and  has  free  play 
in  the  field  of  the  fine  arts,  it  promises 
some  results  that  will  astonish  the  more 
conservative  east. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  Niagara  Falls 
should  not  fail  to  visit  this  great  natural 
curiosity  when  going  from  Chicago  to 
New  York.  A  stop  of  one  day  at 
Buffalo  permits  the  tourist  to  see  every- 


thing at  the  falls  and  to  get  a  good 
idea  of  the  city  which  witnessed  the  rise 
of  G rover  Cleveland  and  which  possesses 
some  of  the  handsomest  homes  in  the 
country.  An  hour's  ride  by  electric  car 
takes  one  to  the  falls.  There  the  visitor, 
returning  after  long  absence,  will  find 
many  changes  and  some  improvements. 
The  conversion  of  the  American  front 
into  a  park  has  removed  many  old  nui- 
sances, but  the  Canadian  side  is  still 
disfigured  with  huge  advertisements  that 
sot  one's  teeth  on  edge.  Every  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  for  seeing  the  falls 
with  economy  of  time  and  fatigue,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  new  features  being  the 
electric  railroad  along  the  river  banks, 
which  allows  one  to  see  the  whirlpool 
rapids  at  close  range — a  spectacle  second 
only  to  that  of  the  falls  themselves. 
Of  the  falls,  no  language  can  adequately 
depict  the  impression  of  majestic,  resist- 
less power  that  they  give.  Familiarity 
only  adds  to  the  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
the  sublimity  of  the  great  cataract.  Once 
I  spent  three  months  at  Niagara,  only 
to  feel  at  the  end  that  the  falls  appealed 
more  strongly  to  my  imagination  than 
when  I  first  saw  them. 

From  Buffalo  our  course  ran  over  the 
splendid  New  York  Central  road  to 
Albany  and  from  Albany  by  the  day  boat 
down  the  Hudson.  This  river  trip  is 
enjoyable  if  one  can  spare  the  time,  as 
many  historic  points  may  be  seen  and 
the  panorama  unfolded  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  country.  The 
approach  to  New  York  city  by  water  is 
also  impressive,  as  the  steamer  passes  the 
splendid  Riverside  drive,  with  Grant's 
tomb  as  the  most  striking  feature. 

A  whole  week  was  devoted  to  NewYork 
and  this  time  was  not  found  sufficient 
for  seeing  all  the  noteworthy  things  in 
this  greatest  and  most  interesting  city 
of  the  new  world.  The  stereotyped  fea- 
tures that  form  part  of  the  routine  of 
every  tourist  are  easily  seen,  but  we  were 
interested  in  the  great  east  side  city  of 
workers  who,  despite  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  tenement  house  reform, 
are  still  denied  the  simple  heritage  of 
light  and  air  and  the  rudiments  of 
privacy  and  cleanliness.  No  words  can 
do  justice  to  the  swarming  thousands 
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in  these  tenement  streets — to  their  ani- 
mal condition  of  life,  with  its  squalor 
and  its  lack  of  decency,  which  would  dis- 
gust any  wholesome  beast.  But  above 
everything  else  in  this  disgrace  to  civil- 
ization linger  in  the  memorY  the  haunt- 
ing  faces  of  the  little  children— poor, 
undersized,  underfed,  gaunt  caricatures 
of  happy,  healthy  childhood,  with  hollow, 
wistful  eyes,  pale,  cadaverous  cheeks  and 
an  utter  lack  of  life  and  laughter  that 
makes  the  heart  ache.  Children  of 
tender  years,  clad  only  in  a  coarse  shirt, 
sat  on  the  curb-stone  and  paddled  their 
dirty  feet  in  the  filthy  water  of  the 
gutter.  Others  pla}*ed  on  the  sidewalk, 
oblivious  of  the  crowds,  true  progeny  of 
the  streets,  with  small  chance  of  any 
honest  future  for  the  boys  and  no  chance 
at  all  for  the  girls.  On  Sunday  night 
we  visited  the  Hebrew  quarter  where 
more  than  100,000  Polish  and  Russian 
Jews  make  their  home.  For  blocks  on 
Essex  street  one  heard  nothing  but  Yid- 
dish; even  the  newsboys  were  crying  the 
name  of  a  Ylddisli  paper;  not  a  word 
of  English  to  let  one  know  that  he  was 
in  an  American  city.  Both  sides  of  the 
street  were  lined  with  push-carts,  filltjd 
with  every  conceivable  kind  of  goods, 
and  the  passing  crowds  chaffered  with 
the  excited  gesticulating  merchants  and 
bought  food,  clothing,  fruit,  che<ip  jew- 
elry and  all  manner  of  Yankee  notions. 
The  hot  breathless  air  reeked  with  the 
odors  of  perspiring  unwashed  bodies;  on 
the  fire  escapes,  cellar  railings,  and  even 
on  the  steps  of  houses  and  stores,  naked 
children  lay  sleeping;  women  held 
receptions  on  their  doorsteps,  and  all 
drank  beer  and  ate  fruit,  while  in  neigh- 
boring sweat  shops  men  were  pressing 
steaming  clothes  with  hot  irons,  or  run- 
ning sewing  machines  with  the  tireless 
energy  of  the  Chinese  workman.  Tenter 
in  the  early  morning  when  the  .<trci't 
market  was  closed  and  the  crowds  had 
gone  to  the  dens  they  call  homes,  the 
passer-by  was  forced  to  pick  his  way 
carefully  along  the  sidewalk  or  take  to 
the  street  to  avoid  the  forms  of  sleeping 
men  and  boys,  who  chose  this  hard  bed 
on  the  flagstones  to  escape  the  sweltering 
heat  of  the  inner  rooms.  Few  New 
Y^orkers  know  of  the  miser)^  and  squalor 
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of  the  east  side;  their  eyes  are  blinded 
to  these  shames  of  the  great  city  by  the 
glittering  palaces  of  upper  Broadway, 
the  barbaric  display  of  wealth  and  lavish 
expenditure  that  is  thrust  upon  one  on 
every  hand. 

Yet,  on  the  other  side,  New  York  is 
rich  in  museums,  picture  galleries,  his- 
torical buildings,  great  municipal  works, 
charities,  and  institutions  that  are  world- 
wide in  their  beneficence.  Its  sky- 
scrapers are  the  tallest,  its  business 
places  the  largest,  its  streets  the  most 
brilliant,  its  crowds  the  most  picturesque 
to  be  seen  in  this  country.  In  a  word 
it  is  the  city  of  superlatives;  it  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself.  Much  as  one  is 
impressed  by  the  stately  row  of  huge 
towering  office  buildings  in  lower  New 
York,  the  imagination  is  more  daunted 
by  the  colossal  apartment  houses  that 
have  risen  during  the  last  few  years 
around  Central  Park.  A  type  of  these 
great  human  bee-hives  is  the  Ansonia 
apartment  house,  covering  an  entire 
block,  housing  3,G00  people — a  city  in 
itself,  which  requires  the  constant  ser- 
vices of  two  carriers  to  gather  and 
deliver  the  mail  for  this  one  building. 
Lots  which  I  recall  twenty-five  years  ago 
as  high  rocky  bluffs,  crowned  with  the 
picturesque  shanties  of  squatters,  are 
now  graded  to  the  street  level  and  cov- 
ered with  huge  and  costly  apartment 
houses.  New  York  is  growing  faster 
than  any  other  city  in  the  country,  but 
its  enormous  size  makes  this  growth 
scarcely  perceptible,  save  to  one  who 
returns  after  a  lapse  of  years. 

Fresh  from  the  comparative  comfort 
of  San  Francisco,  where  even  the  day 
laborers  look  wholesome  and  well  fed. 
New  York  impressed  me  as  a  place  where 
the  rich  had  grown  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  great 
middle  class  appeared  submerged, 
crowded  out  of  city  life  and  forced  to 
make  their  homes  in  Brooklyn  or  New 
Jersey  towns.  There  seemed  no  middle 
ground  between  the  palaces  of  million- 
aires and  the  tenements  of  the  east-side 
dweller.  Business  houses  have  usurped 
the  quiet  streets  that  were  once  lined 
with  modest  homes,  whose  occupants 
have  either  moved  to  suburban  towns  or 


have  lost  their  identity  in  huge  apart- 
ment houses.  The  very  poor  will  remain 
poor  all  their  lives  if  they  cling  to  New 
York ;  for  them  there  is  no  future.  Yet 
most  of  these  people  get  a  strange  satis- 
faction from  living  in  the  largest  city 
on  this  continent.  They  brag  of  the 
city's  wealth,  size,  and  beauty,  as  though 
some  of  its  splendor  was  reflected  on 
them,  even  in  the  lowest  depth  of  their 
squalor  and  poverty.  Another  trait  was 
noteworthy:  the  absolute  lack  of  con- 
sideration shown  by  street  crowds  for  the 
weak  and  helpless.  In  the  fearful  mass- 
ing of  thousands  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  in  what  are  called 
the  "rush  hours"  no  heed  is  given  to  the 
safety  of  women  and  children.  The  same 
brutal  disregard  of  the  weak  is  shown  at 
the  street-crossings  and  on  the  street 
cars.  Apparently  the  struggle  to  reach 
home  in  time  has  become  so  fierce  that 
men  have  grown  callous  to  all  the 
ordinary  rudiments  of  courtesy  and  help- 
fulness to  the  weak  and  the  aged. 

After  the  strenuous  rush  of  New  York, 
Washington  seems  like  a  quiet  village. 
With  its  broad  avenues,  its  many  street 
parks,  its  fine  memorial  statues,  its 
impressive  national  buildings,  it  sur- 
passes all  other  American  cities  in  dig- 
nity and  picturesqueness.  The  capitol 
is  striking  from  whatever  direction 
one  may  view  it;  the  Congressional 
library  is  the  most  beautiful  building  in 
the  country  both  in  its  architecture  and 
in  its  sumptuous  interior  decorations, 
which  are  rich  but  all  in  keeping.  The 
foremost  American  artists  have  joined 
hands  in  decorating  this  noble  home  of 
the  greatest  American  library.  Next  to 
the  library  in  impressiveness  comes  the 
Washington  monument,  which  dominates 
every  view  in  the  city.  Rich  and  varied 
are  the  collections  in  the  departments  of 
government  and  in  the  numerous 
museums;  but  the  work  of  sight-seeing 
is  made  difficult  for  the  ordinary  tourist 
by  the  rules,  which  admit  visitors  to 
most  of  the  departments  only  from  ten 
o'clock  until  two  in  the  afternoon.  So  it 
behooves  one  who  has  little  time  to  dis- 
pense with  the  usual  lunch  and  to  devote 
these  five  hours  to  sight-seeing,  for  only 
in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  see  the  city. 
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St.  liOiiis  ami  the  expotiitioo  marked 
the  end  of  this  pilgrimage  to  American 
cities.  Of  the  fair  itself  there  is  littte 
room  here  to  speak,  but  comparison  with 
the  Chicago  fair  naturally  conies  first  in 
one's  mind.  The  grounds  are  more 
spacious^  the  huildings  larger,  the  exhib- 
its more  numeroue  and  &orne  of  them 
better  arranged,  but  in  the  main  the 
Chicago  fair  showed  a  finer  general 
design.  The  best  feature  of  the  St 
Louis  Fair  is  the  grouping  of  all  allied 
subjects  under  one  main  head  and  the 
display  of  the  processes  of  manufacture 
in  many  departments.  This  makes  the 
fair  an  admirable  place  for  study  both 
for  those  interested  in  the  practical  and 
the  artistic  side  of  life.  Probably  never 
before  was  so  rich  and  varied  an  exhibit 
of  the  applied  arts  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  displays  of  the  leading  European 
nations. 

On  "The  Pike,''  that  famous  amuse- 
ment avenue,  Hagenback's  animal  show, 
the  naval  display,  and  the  voyage  to  the 
North  Pole  are  the  three  that  seemed  to 
me  to  be  most  worth  one's  attention. 
Outside  of  the  Pike  are  two  big  shows 
worth  study.  They  are  the  Boer  War, 
which  is  as  full  of  excitement  and  good 
horsemanship  as  Buffalo  Bill's  old  Wild 
West  show,  and  the  Fhiiippinc  village. 
The  Bm-^rs  made  a  tine  showing  in  their 
mimic  warfare,  but  it  rasped  one's 
nerves  to  see  old  Cronjc  going  through 
tlie  details  of  his  surrender.  He  neither 
looked  nor  acted  like  the  typical  Bwr. 
who  was  well  represented  by  one-armed 
(icneral  Viljoen,  with  patriarchal  beard 
and  a  seat  in  the  saddle  that  was  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  younger  men. 
It  was  impossible  to  conceive  De  Wet  or 
Delarey  in  the  role  of  Cronje  at  this 
show.  The  Philippine  exhibit  is  very 
interesting,  but  it  will  not  give  the 
American  people  a  very  good  impression 
of  the  Filipinos.  Both  the  half-eivilized 
Moros  and  the  savage  Igorrotes  impress 
one  as  low  in  the  scale  of  intelligence 
and  morals.  They  seem  far  below  the 
Chinese  in  cleanliness  and  industry. 
The  Malay  strain  in  their  blood  makcb 
them  sullen  and  suspicious.  Upon  me 
they  left  an  evil  impression,  as  of  a 
people  so  alien  in  blood,  temper  and  life 
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that  they   could   never  come   into  very 
close  touch  with  Americans. 

It  is  gratifying  to  a  Calif ornian  to 
see  the  display  made  by  his  state  at 
the  St.  Louis  Fair.  In  the  horticultural 
building  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  display  of  the  California 
counties  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  There 
is  no  parallel  for  the  exhibit  of  oranges, 
lemons,  apricots,  raisins,  and  other 
products  of  which  the  state  has  a  practi- 
cal monopoly ;  but  it  is  a  marvel  to  find 
that  even  in  apples — the  main  fruit  of 
a  score  of  eastern  states — California  bids 
fair  to  take  the  palm  for  the  variety 
and  perfection  of  this  standard  fruit. 
In  the  agricultural  building  California 
makes  a  great  impression  upon  visitors 
by  the  lavish  display  of  products.  In 
mining  the  exhibit  was  inferior  and 
incomplete  when  I  saw  it,  fully  one 
quarter  of  the  space  being  monopolized 
by  borax,  which  is  a  product  that  should 
have  been  content  with  a  modest  corner ; 
the  big  mining  counties  made  no  ade- 
quate display  of  their  wealth.  The  Cali- 
fornia building  has  become  famous  in  St. 
Ivouis  for  its-  generous  hospitality,  but  it 
is  a  great  pity  that  one  room  was  not 
set  aside  for  some  historical  features 
that  bear  directly  on  the  development 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Here  could 
have  been  gathered  portraits  of  Fre- 
mont and  the  other  path-finders,  with 
many  relics  of  the  pioneers.  The  San 
Francisco  building,  which  is  a  miniature 


model  of  the  ferry  building,  is  very 
interesting  as  it  is  filled  with  admirable 
exhibits  that  illustrate  this  cit^s  growth 
and  development,  and  great  attention 
is  paid  here  to  educational  work.  Mr. 
En^'in,  in  charge,  devotes  special  atten- 
tion to  visitors,  and  he  also  lectures  on 
California  at  the  California  building 
and  at  Festival  hall.  All  this  intelli- 
gent missionary  work  ought  to  stimulate 
interest  in  California  among  the  best 
class  of  the  eastern  people. 

In  summing  up  the  impressions  of 
this  five  weeks'  vacation  in  midsummer, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  California  not 
to  set  down  our  delight  when  once  more 
we  felt  the  cool  breezes  of  San  Francisco. 
The  eastern  cities  are  all  marked  by 
variations  of  humid  heat  in  June  and 
July  which  relax  one's  energy  and  make 
restful  sleep  impossible.  To  a  San 
Franciscan  it  is  a  constant  exas- 
])eration  to  find  that  he  cannot 
make  any  exertion  without  profuse 
perspiration,  and  that  he  cannot 
do  more  than  half  his  normal  amount 
of  work  without  great  fatigue.  Yet  he 
suffers  no  more  than  the  eastern  man. 
The  conclusion  that  he  reaches,  after 
several  weeks  of  this  existence  in  a  con- 
tinual Turkish  bath  atmosphere,  is  that 
the  Califomian  does  not  appreciate  his 
own  climate  until  he  visits  the  east. 
The  net  result  of  a  trip  is  that  one 
returns  better  content  with  his  home 
city  than  ever  before. 
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B.  A,  Worthington.  who,  since  April  I, 
"D4,  li«s  been  assistant  director  of  niainte- 
Bee  and  operation  of  the  Harriiuan  liripa, 
headquartors  in  Chicago,  Ima  recently 
bi^en  iippointed  a 
member  of  the  inter- 
national jury  of 
awards  for  transpor- 
tation eschibits  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition. 
^Ir.  Worth  inglon  was 
born  in  the  city  of 
Sat'raniento  on  No- 
vember 20.  IseL  He 
bega^n  bis  railroad 
eareer  as  a  tiie-^^^en- 
l^er  boy  with  the 
Central  Pacific-  Rail- 
r o ad  Co m p a ny  in 
1874.  Later  he  was 
secretary  and  ehicf 
clerk  to  the  late  A. 
J.  Stevens,  the  im- 
mediate  predecesBor 
of  H.  J.  Small  in  the 
8a  era  men  to  shops,  a  ^ 
BupK-ri  ntendent  of 
motive  power  and 
machinery.  After  Mr. 
Stevens*  death  he 
was  promoted  to  a 
*>imibir  position  with 
the  late  A*  N.  TowTie. 
remaining  with  him 
till  his  death  in  July, 
1895.  when  he  was 
made  secretary  and 
chief  clerk  to  H.  K. 
Huntington,  who 
then  was  assistant  to 
President     C.     P. 

Huntington.  Subsequently  he  waa  placed  in 
charge  of  tonnage  rating  of  locomotixes  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  line^.  From  this  position 
he  was  promoted  to  the  poi^ition  of  Southern       lieserved    it. 


Facitic  superintendent  at  Tucson,  and  later 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  coast 
division.  Still  later  be  became  assistant  to 
the  general  manager,  and  on  April  1,  1904,  as 
has  been  aaid,  was  made  assistant  director 
of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  ITarri- 
man  lines,  with 
headquaiters  in  Chi- 
cago. As  will  be 
recognized,  Mr, 
Worth  i  n  g  t  o  n '  s 
course  has  been  stead- 
ily upward, and  there 
might  be  a  lesson 
for  young  men  in 
the  record  of  it,  for 
his  fine  *^ucceHs  un- 
do ubtcHlly  has  heen 
due  to  the  fact  that 
at  all  times  he  has 
been  a  close  student 
and  a  persevering 
worket  in  the  field 
of  life  that  he  chose 
for  himself— nnd 
these  are  the  things 
that  count.  For, 
when  all  has  been 
said,  it  remains  true 
that  the  man  Tvbo 
attains  success  or- 
dinarily must  be  the 
man  who  has  de- 
served it.  Whatever 
his  line  of  business, 
he  must  have  made 
a  **pecialty  of  it; 
he  must  have  lost 
no  opportunity  to 
perfect  himself  in 
his  work;  he  must 
liflve  fitted  himself 
for  his  vocation. 
This  is  the  thing  that  Mr.  Worthing  ton 
has  done— he  has  attained  success  in  his 
calling,  but  only  because  he  has  at  all  times 
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HATTLESIIIP  OHIO,    RKADY   TO   GO   INTO   COMMISSION 


Two  New  Warships 

'I'lu;  battleship  Ohio,  which  is  ono  of  I'lit-lc 
Sairi's  most  powerful  war  craft,  was  givon 
her  otlioial  trial  not  long  a^o  in  Santa 
Barbara  channel,  and  while  tshe  did  not  secure 
the  reward  offered  by  the  ^'overninent  for 
exceed injr  her  limit  of  eighteen  knots,  she 
missed  it  by  such  a  slight,  a  very  slij^ht. 
perccntaj^e  as  a   landsman  might  consider  of 


no  consequence.  She  is  a  magnificent  vessel, 
and  will  add  no  little  amount  to  the  "moral 
suasion"  embodied  in  the  United  States  navy. 
Another  recent  western  event  of  importance 
in  the  naval  world  was  the  launching  of  the 
cruiser  South  Dakota  in  the  waters  of  San 
Francisco  bay.  She  is  a  sister  ship  of  the 
recently  launched  California,  and  is  expected 
to  make  a  speed  of  twenty-two  knots  an  hour. 
Governor  llerreid  and  other  South  Dakota 
ofTicials  were  present  at  the 
launching.  Both  of  these  vessels 
were  built  at  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  and  a  picture  of  each  of 
them — the  South  Dakota  as  she 
appeared  at  the  time  of  the 
launching — appears  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Sunset. 
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Sacramento  Vallej  Exhibit 

The  success  achieved  by  the 
Sacramento  valley  counties  at  the 
St.  r^>uis  Fair  is  a  striking  illua- 
1  rat  ion  not  only  of  the  vast  possi- 
bilities of  the  district  as  shown 
by  the  exhibit,  but  of  the  advan- 
tages of  combined  effort  to  bring 
those  possibilities  to  the  attention 
of  the  world.  Twelve  counties 
condiined  to  make  an  exhibit. 
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Iwemti  National  IrrJgratlon  Congress 

The  Twelfth  Nntiuiiiil  Irrigation  Congress, 
'  which  18  to  b*?  held  at  Kl  Paao,  Texas*,  from 
tKorember  15  to  18.  1904,  inclusive,  promises 
to  be  of  greater  interest  and  importance 
to  irrigation!^ ts  than  any  former  meeting;. 
The  slogan  of  tlie  event*  as  set  forth  in  the 
conimittee*3  letterheads  is^  "Save  the  forests 
— Store  the  Hoods — Reclaim  the  deserts — 
Homes  on  the  land."  A  convention  hall,  now 
under  const  ruction,  is  to  be  eonipleted  by 
October  first*  and  wilj  seat  three  thousand 
delegates  on  the  ground  tloor»  It  will  be 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  with  sixteen 
en t ranees  and  exits. 

Very  low  railroad  rates  have  been  granted 
by  the  Transcontinental  Passenger  Assoda- 
tion,  which  includes  all  roads  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  The  tickets  include  a 
privilege  of  thirty-days'  extension  (by  depos- 
iting tickets  with  the  joint  agent  at  El  Paso, 
on  arrival  )t  for  making  side  trips  to  variouii 
points  in  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
Texas,  for  whieh  extremely  low  rates  have 
lieen  prtmnsed  by  the  various  railway  eom- 
panies  eontering  in  El  Fuso.  Hundreds  of 
delegates  already  are  fdanning  with  the  El 
Paiio  committee  for  a  side  trip  to  the  City 
of  Mexico.  The  entertaioment  committee  at 
El  Paso  is  preparing  features  that  will  sat- 
isfy and   please  all   attendants. 

C.    B.    Booth,    eb airman    of    the    executive 

committee    of    the    congress     {a    California 

man),  and  A,  M.  GitTord,  of  El  Paso,  seere- 

tary  of  the  eonmiittee  of  arrangements,  both 

rfill^ifitti  to   California   fruit,   nnt   and   grape- 
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growers  and  wine-makers,  the  advisability  of 
adding  to  the  entertiiintng  features  of  the 
CTingress  by  a  liberal  donation  of  fruits — 
green,  dne<l  or  preserved — nuts,  grapes, 
raisins  and  wines,  for  display  and  for  com 
sumption  by  the  delegates.  Such  a  course, 
if  properly  backed  by  a  strong  delegation 
from  the  state,  would  prove  a  big  and  profit* 
able  advertisement  for  California.  The  idea 
surely  is  a  very  practical  one. 


Promoted  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 

A  lex  under  Craw,  who  retently  has  been 
appointed  United  States  Quarantine  lnspect<»r 
for  the  Hawaiian  islands,  did  a  great  work 
for  the  fruitgrowers  nf  California  while 
holding  a  similar  position  in  this  state,  and 
his  appointment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
motion.  He  it  was  who  had  most  to  do 
with  eliminating  the  scale  that  at  one  time 
did  80  mueh  injury  to  the  orange-growers 
of  California,  and  his  record  throughout 
waa  one  of  meritorious  service.  That  he  will 
do  equally  good  work  in  Hawaii  will  not 
be  doubted  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  him.  His  successor  in  California  is 
Edward  H.  Eh r horn,  who  ia  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  continue  the  excellent  record  his 
predece4isor   made. 


II.    BHBHOBN 


Private  Schools  In  Callfomia 

The  increase  of  private  schools  in  California 
has  been  very  marked  in  recent  years.  Some 
of  the&e  schools  are  supplementary  to  higher 
institutions  of  leaniing  in  their  nature,  while 
still  others  have  marked  out  distinct  lines  of 
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I*.  J.  Witor*.  j«hoto 
THCH'IIY    AWAIIDED   AS   A    I'KIZE   TO   THK   BEST   DRILLED   CORl'S    OF    KNIGHTS    TEMPI^R    AT    THE    TRIENNIAL 

CONCLAVE    IN    SAN    FIl.\NriSl'<) 


teaching  for  themselves;  but,  wliether  in 
the  one  class  or  the  other,  there  lias  recently 
been  a  noticeable  increase  in  both  the  num- 
ber of  the  schools  and  of  their  pupils.  Some 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  better 
known  of  these  institutions — many  of  them 
long  and  favorably  est-ablished — will  be  found 
on  the  page  of  school  advertisements  in  this 
issue  of  Sunset. 


Observation  Smoklngf-Cars  for  Travelers 

An  order  has  just  been  placed  with  the 
Pullman  Company  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Comj)any  for  some  observjition  smoking-cars 
for  the  Overland  Limited  and  Sunset  Limit^'d 
trnins.  There  are  twenty-one  of  these  cars,  of 
which  three  are  being  built  for  the  account 
of  the  (.'hicngo  and  Noiihwcstern  Company. 
Of  the  eighteen  cars  for  the  liarriman  lines, 
seven  are  fnr  the  Overland  Limited  and 
eleven  for  the  Sunset  Limit<Ml.  while  fnur 
are  for  the  Cnion  Pacific  Comj>any  and 
fourteen  for  the  Southern  Pacific  ('ompany. 
These  cars  are  seventy-two  feet  ^ix  inches 
long.  At  the  rear,  tliere  is  a  six-foot  long 
observation  platform  with  railing  and  gales. 
Xext  is  an  o])servation  room  opening  <^nto 
this  jdatfonii.  which  is  twenty-three  feet 
and  three  inches  long  and  contains  sixteen 
chairs;  a  bookcase,  writing  desk  and  table 
being  at  one  end.  Next  follow**  a  bulTet, 
and    bevond    this,    at    the    front    nf    the    car. 


is  an  exceedingly  large  smoking-room  for 
gentlemen,  this  smoking-room  being  thirty- 
seven  feet  five  inches  long,  containing  sixteen 
chairs,  all  placed  on  one  side,  the  other 
bide  having  three  tables  and  a  writing  desk. 
The  men's  toilet  opens  into  the  smoking- 
room,  containing  abjo  a  washbowl.  These 
cars  will  be  arranged  so  that  they  can  be 
used  in  electrically  lighted  trains.  They  are 
also  equipped  with  Pintsch  gas,  and  should 
prove  to  be  very  popular,  as  they  are  very 
unusual  adjuncts  of  the  overland  service. 


Winning:  the  Trophy 

To  say  that  the  work  of  the  Louisville 
Commandery  Xo.  1,  the  champion  corps  in 
the  competitive  drill  of  the  Knights  Templar 
during  the  recent  conclave  in  San  Francisco, 
was  worthy  of  the  trophy  is  but  just  praise 
for  both.  The  Kentuckians  were  wonderfully 
well  trained,  and  the  prize,  a  punch  bowl, 
of  more  than  ordinary  I)eauty  and  artistic 
merit.  It  is  of  hand-beaten  copper,  gold 
lined,  ornamented  with  Indian  arrow-lieads. 
silver  shields,  spears,  war-hammers,  targets. 
scalj)s.  and  other  Indian  trappings  bound 
in  j)laee  with  silver  thongs.  The  handles  of 
the  bowl  and  the  ladle  are  of  deer  horns. 
The  cups  and  salver  arc  of  the  same  material 
and  workmanship.  It  was  designed  and 
executed  in  San  Francisco  by  Hammersmith 
and  Field  and  is.  as  an  easterner  said,  thor- 
oughly   we>teriiesque. 


Plays  and  the  Players 
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San  Francisco's  New  Theater 

The  ofwninfy  of  the  Majcstiu 
theater  id  San  Frandaco^  on  Sep- 
teiiiber  3d,  foniis  an  pvcnt  of 
more  than  ordinary  importum-e  in 
the  story  of  the  a'liy^A  advant'O, 
In  the  first  place,  it  in  one  of  the 
finest  aniusenient  temples  in  the 
United  States,  and  secondly,  ita 
loeiition  on  Market  street,  opposite 
Larkin  street,  is  evidence  that 
the  heart  of  tlie  city  is  moving 
toward  the  west.  Yearn  ti^a  it 
bepm  to  move  away  front  ^larket 
and  Montgomery  iitreets.  It  tarried 
long  at  Atarket  and  Kearny,  hut 
by  degrees  it  rnovetl  to  the  jone- 
tion  of  Powell  street.  The  unnii- 
takable  sign^^  are  that  its  tenacious 
hold  at  that  halting  place  is  being 
relnxed  and  the  vanguard  of  bnsi- 
ness  has  adviiia  ed  up  to  McAllister 
street.  The  location  of  such  a 
high-class  theater  as  the  Majestic 
80  far  up  town  wil!  of  necessity 
_  ,w  attention  to  the  less  con- 
giflted  seetion  of  San  Francisco *8 
grt'ftt  artery  of  retail  trade  and 
travel. 

IL  W.  Bji^hop,  the  lessee  and 
proprietor  of  the  Majestic,  an  exjie- 
rienced  showman,  demonstrated 
this  fact  when  he  opened  Ye 
Liberty  Playhouse  in  Oakland, 
wiiich  he  continues  to  conduct 
sucees,'^fully- 

In  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany the  aim  waa  to  get  gor>d 
people  in  all  lines j  to  make  it 
one  of  tlie  lie-^t  balanced  stock 
etna  hi  nations  in  the  United  States. 


alUCE    RKALa,    LEAI»L\0    Wii^iAN    AT   THH    Mi^BSTIC    TUBlATEB. 
SAN     KUANCISCO 
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KYULK    RKl.LEVV.   AT  THE  COLUMBIA,    SAN    FIlANClSCO 

Grnce  Real9»  one  of  the  moat  auecessful 
Ipftding"  women  in  the  United  States,  was 
engnped;  so  wa^  J.  \L  (rilmotir.  a  star,  for 
lertilinpf  man.  KoWrt  Thornton,  Joseph  Cal- 
IntriHin,  Henry  Stofkbrid^,  nnd  others 
♦Mjitjilly   notable   were  engaged. 


The  season  of  Florence  Rol>erts  at  the  Cali- 
fornia theater,  in  San  Fram-isco,  ha^s  been 
very  siieeeaaful,  iiiid  she  hsis  added  to  the 
esteem  in  whith  s^he  already  was  held  by 
the  publie.  Stie  will  be  followed  by  **The 
Tenderfoot/'  with  Philip  Ryley  in  the  leading 
riMe,  wliieh  will  rim  two  weeks*  and  will  be 
Kuet?eeded  by  '*By  Rifjht  of  Sword,"  a  Russian 
play,  and  later,  by  **The  Texas  Steer."  with 
Will  H,  Rray  in  his  successful  part  as  the 
darkv   slotesiMftn. 


Kjrle  Beliew  In  CaUromia 

Kyrle  Beliew  and  his  production  of  the 
dratitii  ''Rafflen.  the  Amateur  Cracksman, "  has 
been  the  attrnrlion  at  tlie  Colnnihia  theat4>r» 
Son  Franri^iro.  and  was  followed  by  the 
muMtoal  sucee-»s  "The  Wizard  of  Oz/'  This  is 
an  adroit  blend iii^  of  luusieal  comedy,  panto- 
mime, spectacle  and  extravaganza  in  one  pro- 
duction nnd  sparklcfi  throughout  with  beauty 
and  novelty.  '*The  Wizard  of  Oz"  has  set 
the  pace  for  all  entertainments  of  its  kind* 
Nothing  so  novel  in  the  Wiiy  of  grotesque  art 
ha9    been    seen    in    the    pa.^t    deeade    as   the 


lithe-limbed  Scarecrow  and  his  inimitable 
companion,  the  Tin  Woodman.  An  up- to  dale 
fairytale  is  the  basis  of  the  extra%'aganMi 
and  its  appeal  to  young  and  old  alike  is 
potent.  An  nnusiially  vivacious  battalion  of 
pretty  girls  contribute  in  no  small  d«?gTee 
to  the  Muceess  of  the  production.  The  real- 
istic Knnj^as  cyclone  and  the  picturesque 
jRippy  field  would  alone  sufFiee  to  ensure  the 
success  of  "The  Wi/jird  of  Oz."  but  it  abound:8 
with  numerous  other  beautiful  creation*  of 
scenic  art.  Frank  Daniels  in  **The  Offii?e 
Boy/'  and  John  C.  Fisher's  big  pro<luction  of 
"San  Toy"  will  be  among  early  Columbia 
rtUractions. 


When  the  management  of  the  Orpheum 
has  let  it  be  known  what  salaries  are  paid 
for  SI  line  of  its  acts  the  figures  have  caused 
iiiu^t  people  to  accept  the  statement  mm 
ftnifiu  sdlis.  Considering,  however,  fM>me 
tilings  that  have  been  seen  there  recently, 
it  is  very  evident  that  no  expense  has  been 
spared.  lyes  Olopas  wore  brought  direct  from 
Crdugne  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  Mystic 
Zanzigs.  with  over  '2.000  pounds  of  baggage, 
frc»m  India.  Kronan's  '*Our  Boys  in  Blue" 
were  brought  direct  from  New  York  for 
their  abort  engagement  here.  Transportation 
both  ways  for  twenty-two  people  and  a  heavy 
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haggage  expense  added  to  saldries  and  other 
items  must  amount  to  a  considerable  ligtire. 
And  this  to  amuac  a  San  Franeisenn  aiidient'e 
for  twenty- five  minutes  of  their  evening*8 
entertainment.  There  ia  a  marked  advance 
in  the  taste  of  the  western  vaudeville  niidj- 
enee  as  U  evidenced  in  the  superior  artititic 
merit  of  the  features  billed  and  the  ptithu- 
siasm  hv  whieh  thev  are  received. 


I 


Chinese  oe  the  Stage 

To  John  A.  Hammersmith,  of  the  jevvclry 
ftrm  of  Hammersimith  6l  Field,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  moat 
unique  i^pcetiieles  ever  witnessed  on  the 
modern  atji^e.  Wlien  the  matt-er  of  the 
entertainment  of  the  Knight^i  Templar  was 
under  discussion  he  eonceivetl  the  idea  of 
producing  a  Chinese  play  by  Chinese  actors 
in  a  modern  theater,  and  it  met  with  such 
favor  from  the  other  niemhcr?  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  idea   wa^  carried  out. 

Chinese  plays  are  common  enough  in  China- 
town, where  there  are  two  theaters  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  quarter,  but  never  has 
anything  l>een  seen  so  elaborately  costumed 
as  this  production  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  San  Francisco,  The  Chinese  mer- 
chants took  an  enthusiastic  interest,  and  no 
expense  was  sjiared  to  make  it  the  most 
unique  per  forma  nt^e  ever  witnessed  here. 
Of   peculiar    interest    was   &   dumbbell   drill 


by  a  number  of  native  Chinese  children  in 
fiill  oriental  costume,  and  a  chorus  of  boyg 
and  girls  in  Chinese  and  American  songs. 
The  play,  as  all  plaj^a  on  the  Chinese  stage, 
is  an  allegory.  The  characters  are  histori- 
cal, and  as  a  general  thing  two  or  three 
evenings  are  necessary  for  its  completion. 
The  audience  understood  little  of  the  play, 
still  the  clever  pantomime  of  the  actors  and 
the  lucid  synopsis  in  the  program  told  one 
sulticient  to  make  the  play  most  interesting. 


Los  Angeles  Theaters 

This  year  is  one  of  unusual  activity  amoug 
the  local  th  colters  in  Los  Angeles,  The 
Bclasco  theater,  owned  by  Belasco  and  Mayer, 
of  the  Alcazar  theater  of  San  Francisco, 
o[)ened  to  the  public  on  August  20th,  with 
an  excellent  bill,  *'The  Wife/'  The  company^ 
which  is  doing  excellent  work,  is  well  known 
to  Californians.  A  dele  Block,  who  handles  the 
leading  roles  with  Martin  L,  As  lop,  has 
always  heen  a  great  favorite  with  the  Alcazar 
aiidiences,  Mr,  Aslop  is  also  one  of  the 
popular  leading  artists  of  the  country.  The 
other  members  nf  the  company  are  Oza 
Wiildrop.  Ceorgc  P.  IJarniuu,  Louise  Mackin- 
tosh, Starr  King  Walker,  Agnes  Kankin^ 
Robert  Rodger  s,  Mary  (Graham.  Richard 
Vivian,  Fuv  Wnlhice,  James  A.  Bliss  and 
Hishop  Uali.  T,  R.  F, 
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for   four  years  at  the  bead  i 

Caf4tle  Square  company  of  ] 
next  to  the  Alcazar^  is  the  old 
stock  organization  in  this  coi 
the  past  sunimer  they  were  i 
the  specially  selected  stock 
Keitira  Providence.  It  was  \ 
pected  chance  which  brings 
again  at  the  Alcatar.  Miss 
greatly  endeared  herself  to  I 
her  work  has  brought  her  1 
petition  was  signed  by  ne&rlj 
Boston  playgoers,  asking  ^M 


JOHN     CBAIQ.     AS 


WIU  Artnstronff.  photo 
I'lllNCll    KARL 


The  Ben  Greet  Company 

Ben  Greet  and  hia  London  eonipany  will 
give  a  season  of  fine  plnys  tin  the  Pncilie 
coast  beginning  with  the  pre^cnl^ition  of 
**Hattjlct*'  At  Ihc  Greek  theater  tif  ih«  Uni- 
versity of  Unlifornin.  Saturday,  October  Ut. 
The  season  in  San  Francisco  opens  Monday, 
October  3d.  at  the  Lyric  hall  with  *'Kverj'- 
man,"  Con.^tance  Crawley  in  the  title  rCde, 
The  repertoire  of  this  excellent  company  will 
include  '*Mut^"h  Ado  About  Nothing,"  Mer- 
chant  of  Venice.*'  ^Twelfth  Night,"  ''As  You 
Like  It,"  "She  Stoopsi  to  Conquer.*'  *'Masks 
and  Faces"  and  tin?  miracle  play,  "The  Stiir 
of  Bethlehem,'*  adapted  by  Professor  Gay  ley 
of   the   University   of  California. 


Stars  In  \ht  West 

Lillian  Lawrence  and  John  Craig,  the  new 
leading  playern  of  the  Alcazar  company,  are 
well  known  thranj^du>ut  jVnierica.     They  were 


LILLIAN     LAWEKNtK.     AT    1 
SAN      THAN  CI  8< 
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Books  and  Writers 


Memory  is  an  annoying  thing,  at  times. 
In  the  case  of  "Bruwer  Jim's  Baby,"  Philip 
Verrill  Mighels*  latest  book, 
Bret  Harte  and  for  instance,  one  can't  help 
Philip  MlghelS  remembering  that  the  motif 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
"The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp";  that  Bret 
Harte's  story  is  a  masterpiece. 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Mighels'  story  is  Borealis, 
a  Nevada  mining  camp,  and  thither  a  baby 
is  brought.  The  miners  vie  with  one  another 
in  bestowing  gifts  and  affection  upon  the 
foundling,  Skeezucks,  and  the  presence  of 
Skeezucks  works  wholesale  reformation  among 
the  residents  of  Borealis.  All  this  is  very 
much  like  Bret  Harte's  story,  and,  to  make 
the  resemblance  greater,  Mr.  Mighels  has 
refused  to  create  any  new  types.  As  the 
characters  appear,  singly  or  in  groups,  one 
greets  them  as  old  friends  who  have  done 
service  for  Harte  and  dozens  of  later  and 
lesser  fiction-weavers.  But  they  do  not  play 
their  parts  as  convincingly  as  they  did  of 
old.  They  have  lost  much  of  the  virility 
that  won  them  favor  in  the  days  when 
the  first  tales  of  Arcadian  mining  camps 
were  told.  It  is  for  old  sake's  sake  that  one 
listens  and  grows  interested.  There  is 
novelty  in  the  way  the  baby  comes  to  Bore- 
alis. A  band  of  Piutes  are  rounding  up 
jack-rabbits.  The  party  is  sweeping  across 
a  sage-brush  valley.  In  the  rear  are  a 
number  of  young  braves  on  Indian  ponies. 
One  of  these,  a  mere  tot,  loses  his  hold  and 
slips  from  the  bronco.  The  Indians  move 
rapidly  on  and  he  is  left  in  the  sage-brush. 
He  is  discovered  by  If -Only  Jim,  a  shiftless 
resident  of  Borealis,  who  carries  him  to  his 
shack,  where  warm  water  and  soap  reveal 
the  fact  that  the  baby  is  a  paleface. 

There  are  many  amusing  incidents,  and 
some  that  have  the  touch  of  genuine  pathos, 
in  the  book.  The  christening,  the  Christmas 
tree,  the  illness  of  the  baby,  and  the  bliz- 
zard are  excellent  bits,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
comparisons  which  Mr.  Mighels  compels,  his 


story  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  style 
is  brisk  and  direct,  and  interest  is  well 
sustained.  One  develops  a  considerable  aflTec- 
tion  for  the  baby  and  Jim  and  Miss  Doc 
Dennihan,  "the  one  decent  woman  in  the 
camp,"  who.  in  the  last  chapter,  becomes 
Mrs.  Jim.  Yes,  Jim's  claim  turns  out  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  district  and,  no 
doubt,  under  the  influence  of  energetic  Mrs. 
Jim  and  the  baby,  he  became  a  prominent 
citizen.  Remembering  the  sermon  he 
preached,  near  the  opening  of  the  book,  one 
is  safe  in  concluding  that  municipal  honors 
were  easily  his. 

"The  Miners'  Mirage-land,"  Idah  Meacham 
Strobridge's  new  book,  is  the  latest  important 
addition  to  the  literature  of 
The  Miners'  the  west.  The  book  has  just 
Mirage-land  been  issued,  and  deserves  a  wide 
reading  for  its  historical  as  well 
as  its  literary  value.  It  treats  of  the  Black 
Rock  country,  in  Nevada,  a  region  heretofore 
overlooked  by  the  makers  of  books. 

And  it  is  well  that  it  was  left  for  Mrs. 
Strobridge  to  give  the  story  of  the  Blade 
Rock  country  to  the  world,  for  she  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Nevada  and 
knows  its  characteristics  and  its  people 
thoroughly.    And,  more  than  this,  she  loves  it. 

"The  Miners'  Mirace-land"  is  so  named 
because  it  has  to  do  with  the  hopeful 
old  prospectors  who,  after  almost  hau  of 
a  centuiy,  still  believe  that  great  wealtii 
awaits  them  in  the  Black  Rock  hills.  In  the 
days  of  '49,  emigrants  journeying  to  Cali- 
fornia found  very  rich  specimms  of  silver  in 
Nevada.  In  California  they  told  prospectors 
of  their  find,  and  many  of  them  pulled  up 
stakes  and  went  in  search  of  uie  silver 
fields.  And  the  search  is  still  going  on. 
Dreary  stone-heaps,  among  the  sage-bruah, 
mark  the  resting  places  of  many  who  died 
after  a  life  spent  in  chasinff  the  phantom 
treasure;  there  is  still  a  handful  of  grinSed 
prospectors  tottering  after  it. 
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It  is  the  stories  af  these  pros- 
pectors that  Mrs,  Strobndge  tells, 
[n  order  to  get  theiHt  she  jour- 
neyed through  the  Black  Rock 
country,  spending  months  in 
gatheTing   the  material. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  crisp, 
original  style  that  compels  atten- 
tion»  The  incJivitluality  of  the 
author  is  stamped  on  every  page, 
and  the  power  of  her  pen  is  best 
shown  in  the  vivid  word-pictures 
that  reveal  the  very  heartbeats 
of  the  desert  and  the  hills.  "The 
Graves  of  the  Desert,'*  the  closing 
section  of  the  book,  is  as  power- 
ful as  anything  that  has  been 
written    about   the    waste- lands. 

The  illustrations  are  by  E.  P. 
Saner  wen,  a  Los  Angelea  artist, 
and  the  make-up  is  very  artistic. 
The  cover-design  and  the  marginal 
decorations  are  the  work  of  the 
author.  The  hook  is  from  the 
presses  of  Baumgardt  &  Co.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mary  Austin  is  now  at  work  on 
her  second  novel,  which  she 
expects  to  complete  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  "Isidro,"  her  first 
book,  is  now  appearing  serially 
in  the  AtUintic  Monthly.  A  col- 
lection of  children's  stories — 
mostly  Indian  folk- lore — will  be 
published  about  holiday  time. 
Mrs.  Austin  spent  three  years  on 
"fsidro,"  and  the  novel  she  now 
has  in  hand  she  has  "carried  in 
the  back  of  her  brain*' — to  quote  Mrs.  Austin 
— for  six  years. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts*  latest  book.  'The 
Watches  of  the  Trails/*  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  many  who  enjoy  the  latter  day  animal 
stories.  It  is  a  collection  of  short  stories, 
of  which  the  heat  one  is  "The  Alien  of  the 
Wild/*  There  are  thirteen  stories  in  the  book. 
This  proves,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Roberts  is  not 
superstitious, 

Leavenworth  Macnab. 


EVERYMAN'S  PRAYllfi,   SC»Nll  moM  BRN  ORCICT'B  PBOPUCTIOH   AT 
LTBTC     UklA^    SAN     FftAM  CISCO 


Florence  Lundborg.  Miss  Lundborg's  ilius- 
trationSf  the  result  of  a  lon^  season's  work, 
while  illustrative  of  the  text,  alno  interpret 
the  grandeur  of  the  valley  with  much 
strength.  The  volume  promises  to  be  sufli- 
ciently  distinctive  to  insure  its  interest  to 
all  lovers  of  the  Yoaemite  and  to  earn  for 
it  a  prominent  place  among  the  holiday 
books  of  the  year. 


Paul  Elder  &  Company,  San  Francisco, 
announce   *'Yosemite    TjCgendf*/*   a    rendering 

by  Bertha  H.  Smith  of  the 
Legfcnds  of  Indian    legends,    six    in   num- 

the  Yoscmlte      ber;  of  Vo Semite  valley.    The 

myths  are  told  in  a  sim- 
ple style  in  harmony  with  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat.  Miss  Smith  has  retained 
the  original  Indian  names,  the  titles  being 
Vo-sem-i-te,  Po-ho-no,  Hum-moo,  Py-we-ack, 
Tu-tock-ah-nu-Iah  and  Tis-sa-ack,  Kom-pa- 
pai'Ses.  The  volume  contains  a  series  of 
thirteen  full  page  illustrations  beautifully 
printed  in  color  tones,  together  with  a  scries 
of  marginal,  text,  and  end-paper  decora- 
tions printed  in  two  colors,  from  designs  by 


John  A.  Mitchell;  the  editor  of  "Life/' 
lias    had    sufficient    experience    of   the    world, 

and  is  enough  of  the  "real 
A  Little  EooK  thing"  in  creative  literary 
That  Allures      work  to  make  a  mighty  good 

story.  The  "Pines  of  Lory/' 
now  published  by  the  Life  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  was  first  printed 
in  8cribfjer*s  three  years  ago,  and,  aside 
from  the  ordinary  run  of  book  notices, 
did  not  receive  special  mention.  And  yet  we 
venture  to  assert  that  in  the  past  ten  years 
there  has  been  issued  in  America  no  novel 
which  displays  more  markedly  those  char- 
acteristics which  are  cHsential  in  the  make-up 
of  a  first -class  piece  of  fiction.  In  definite- 
ness;  in  finish;  in  humor;  in  the  charm 
of   the   principal   characters,   Miss   Marshall, 
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Pats,  and  Solomon;  in  the  naturalness  of 
the  setting,  and  in  its  whole  tone  and  atmos- 
phere, it  is  masterly  and  deeply  pleasure- 
giving.  The  slight  plot  is  sufficient,  and 
there  is  not  a  strained  incident  in  the  book. 
If  one  were  to  tell  Mr.  Mitchell  that  this  is 
a  great  little  book,  he  might,  in  reply,  quote 
"Patsy"  and  say  "yumps" — ^yet  that  is  just 
exactly  what  it  is. 

It  is  a  love  tale  pure  and  simple;  as  good 
as  the  wild  flowers  of  the  woods,  and  as 
actual  as  the  solid  earth  beneath  our  feet. 

Patrick  Boyd,  erstwhile  soldier  in  the  Boer 
army,  and  Elinor  Marshall,  of  Boston, 
meet  for  the  first  time  on  a  ship  which  was 
to  carry  them — Pats  as  a  returning  prodigal 
of  the  right  sort,  and  Miss  Marshall  as  a 
visitor — to  the  summer  home  of  the  Boyds, 
on  an  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  gulf. 
Through  the  mistake  of  a  drunken  officer  they 
are  landed  at  a  wild  spot  on  the  coast,  where 
tliey  take  possession  of  the  quaint  home  of 
a  French  exile,  the  Due  de  Fontrevault,  whom 
they  find  dead,  sitting  on  the  rustic  bench 
beneath  the  mighty  pines  which  had  sheltered 
him  for  forty  years.  The  ship  from  which 
they  had  been  landed  never  reached  its  port, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  all  passengers 
perished. 

On  the  voyage  a  discussion  over  religious 
opinions  had  very  much  offended  Miss 
Marshall;  so  that  upon  their  first  landing 
they  were  anything  but  friends.  But  later 
life  at  La  Pointe  de  Lory,  beneath  the  "ever- 
murmuring  pines,"  was  very  joyous.  Idyll 
is  the  proper  word  for  this  sweet,  brave  little 
story. 

The  smell  of  the  pines,  the  crisp  air,  the 
shining  bay,  the  dear  little  house  with  its 
priceless  treasures  of  art  and  its  imperish- 
able reminiscences  of  love  and  youth  and 
hope,  call  to  one  like  a  human  voice  that 
will  not  be  stilled. 

U.  Francis  Dutt. 


"The  Grafters,"  which  is  a  book  written 
by  Francis  Lynde  and  published  by  the  Bobbs- 
A  Book  that       Merrill      Company,      Indian- 

Achieved  promise      which      does      not 

entirely  live  up  to  its  promise, 
although  it  does  so  in  places.  The  plot  is 
well  conceived,  but  a  vagueness  of  style  at 
times  leaves  it  more  in  doubt  than  it  need 
be.  For  instance,  to  the  end  the  reader  does 
not  succeed  in  ascertaining  just  why  Gov- 
ernor Bucks  went  over  into  another  state 
and  murdered  somebody,  and,  as  this  event 
is  a  pivotal  point  of  the  tale,  the  obscurity 
leaves  the  reader  in  perplexity  that  does 
not  please.  In  brief,  "The  Grafters"  impresses 
its  reader  with  the  idea  that  its  author 
might  have  done  better,  and,  while  this 
conviction  is  in  a  sense  flattering  to  Mr. 
Lynde,  it  is  not  exactly  the  end  that  a 
writer  would  wish  to  attain. 


Writing  under  the  title,  "A  Visit  to 
Stevenson's     Silverado,"     in     the     August 

number  of  the  Lamp,  James 
SteTCnson'S  B.  Carrington  has  the  fol- 

CallfomU  Home  lowing    to    say    concerning 

the  mountain  home  near 
Galistoga,  California,  in  which  the  great 
writer  and  his  wife  lived  for  some  time 
after  their  marriage: 

Today  there  remains  of  the  house  but  a  few 
rough  boards  lying  about.  The  little  tracks 
that  lead  to  the  chute  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform  are  still  there,  however,  together  with 
a  shelter  for  the  forge.  The  old  shaft  with  the 
sound  of  trickling  water  down  below  is  In  a  moat 
dilapidated  state.  Up  above,  cutting  Into  the 
very  heart  of  the  rugged  mountain  top,  la  the 
ledge  with  Its  supporting  props  of  logs  and 
sticks  to  keep  the  walls  from  closing  up  the 
gap.  Prom  the  edge  of  the  ledge  another  steep 
and  rusty  old  iron-lined  chute  leads  down  to 
near  where  the  house  stood.  All  Is  desolation 
and  neglect,  a  place  of  lost  hopes  and  much 
vain  labor,  a  barren  spot  in  the  wilderness  of 
rock  and  forest.  It  Is  a  place  for  a  poet*B  whim, 
an  invalid's  retreat  from  the  world  and  the 
raw  air  of  the  coast  "A  sylvan  solitude,  and 
the  silence  was  unbroken,  but  for  the  great 
vague  voice  of  the  wind.** 


Orchard  and  Farm  for  August  is  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  number  of  that  excellent 
western  journal,  and  is  fllled  with  valuable 
information  concerning  the  country  on  the 
side  of  the  Rockies  where  the  sun  seta. 
Orchard  and  Farm  improves  as  the  months 
pass. 


The  August  number  of  MoClure^a  Magazine 
is  a  creditable  representative  of  that  excel- 
lent publication.  The  article  by  Lincohi 
StefTens  deals  with  the  political  situation  in 
Illinois  as  it  has  been  and  is,  and  will  appeal 
to  the  class  of  readers  whom  Mr.  Steffens 
heretofore  has  reached ;  the  stories  vary  from 
good  to  passable,  and,  as  for  the  poetry — ^well, 
if  it  does  not  deserve  that  much  be  said, 
it  need  not  be  said.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
stories,  "The  Coming  of  the  Maestra,"  is  by 
James  Hopper,  who  is  of  California,  and  is 
known  of  the  west.  On  the  whole,  MoClur^9 
August  number  will  serve  to  maintain  its 
reputation  as  of  the  very  best  of  the  ten-cent 
magazines. 


The  Fine  Arts  Journal,  which,  although 
published  in  Chicago,  is  devoted  to  art, 
music  and  literature,  grows  better  with  each 
succeeding  number,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
easy  to  think  so  as  one  inspects  both  its 
typography  and  its  illustrations.  In  its  way 
it  is  an  exemplification  of  the  things  it 
purports  to  represent,  or,  at  least,  of  their 
art  and  literature,  which  is  two  thirds  of 
the  sum  total.  Lovers  of  art  particularly 
should  find  in  it  a  magmxine  to  their  taste. 


Sunset  Rays 


iOoAducted  by  Aijubd  J.  Watbbhousb) 


Waltliii: 

I  wait  in  the  twilight  shadows,  love, 

For  your  kiss  of  long  ago, 
And  the  press  of  your  hand  on  my  weary  brow, 

And  the  smile  I  used  to  know. 
I  am  tired  and  footsore,  and  long  is  the  way, 

And  the  years  drift  slowly  by. 
And  the  glory  of  life  has  slipped  from  me. 

And  the  voice  of  the  world  is  a  cry. 

The  little  cot  on  the  windy  hill 

Through  the  drift  of  the  years  has  stood. 
But  where  is  your  step  in  its  lonely  halls 

Which  thrilled  its  heart  of  wood? 
Alms,  it  is  gone,  and  silence  reigns 

On  the  crags  the  shades  crept  o'er. 
And  the  glory  of  life  has  gone  from  me, 

Yet  I  wait  for  my  love  of  yore. 

Come  over  the  wreckage  of  crumbled  dreams 
Of  days  that  are  dead,  sweet  olden  guest. 

And  bear  me  away  in  your  tender  arms 
To  the  Isles  of  Btemal  Rest. 

MilUdge  Bherwood. 


How  She  Was  Exposed 

"I  heard  that  that  telephone  girl  cut  a 
wide  swath  at  Santa  Gnus,  last  summer,  as 
the  Countess  de  Pmrvenoo." 

"Yes;  did  you  hear  how  she  was  detected?" 

''Young  Joblots  thought  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her,  and  wanted  to  ascertain  her 
hcnne^  address;  so  he  asked  her  residence 
number." 

"WeUf 

"She  said,  'Nickel,  please.'" 


Uncle  Rofus  to  His  Niece 

A  Louis  Quinze  heel  at  one  end  and  an 
invincible  chew  of  giun  at  the  other  end 
always  remind  me  of  some  families — they 
don't  harmonize. 

ji    ji    ji 

The  woman  that  receives  medical  treat- 
ment for  that  pain  in  her  side  gener'ly  gets 
well — if  she  lengthens  her  corset-string  l^ut 
the   same   time. 

ji    ji    ji 

There  ain't  any  necessary  connection 
between  the  size  of  a  waist  and  the  size  of  its 
owner's  brain-pan,  but  if  you  watch  a  while 
you're  li'ble  to  think  that  there  is. 

Jl    Jt    jl 

You're  a  sweet  an'  modest  girl,  Em'line, 
an'  I  know  it.  That's  why  I  want  to  know 
why  you  always  hear  the  low,  pleadin'  voice 
of  Duty  callin'  on  you  to  put  on  your  pret- 
tiest hose  on  the  windiest  day. 

Jl    ji    ji 

A  girl  may  marry  a  man  to  reform  him, 
but,  even  if  she  succeeds,  her  line  of  business 
ain't  going  to  be  exactly  what's  called  light 
and  enjoyable.  The  man  succeeded  in  taming 
the  tiger,  but  that  was  before  the  tiger  ct 
him. 

Ji    Ji    Jt 

There  are  two  kinds  of  women,  those  that 
love  nice  clothes  and  those  that — Come  to 
think,  l^e  other  kind  are  dead. 

Ji    Ji    Ji 

Woman  was  made  after  man,  and  she's 
been  after  him  ever  since;  but  he's  willing. 
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Figger  Up 

If  the  day  seema  to  carry  a  burden  of  woe, 

Figger  up; 
If  its  moments  seem  dragging  and  terribly 
slow, 

Figger  up, 
For  I  guess  you  will   find  if  you  pause  to 

reflect 
That  there's   "bout  as   much   sun   as  you've 

right  to  expect; 
If   you've   earned   something   good,   you    are 
bound  to  collect — 
Figger  up. 

On  the  great  slate  of  Time  there  are  many 
accounts, — 

Figger  up — 
For  various  payments  of  divers  amounts, — 

Figger  up, 
And  we're  apt  to  collect  what  is  coming  our 

way, 
Thouffh  it's  shine  of  the  sun  or  gloom  of  the 

day; 
If  we  dance,  you  have  heard,  we  the  fiddler 
must  pay — 
Figger  up. 

Look  back  on  your  life,  though  you'd  mucli 
rather  not, — 
Figger  up — 
And  say,  if  you   dare,   that  the  treatment 
you  got — 

Figger  up — 
Is   not  pretty   near   to   the   treatment  you 

earned. 
Who  was  it  the  candle  incessantly  burned, 
And  burned  at  both  ends,  until  wisdom  he 
learned  T — 

Figger  up. 

What's  the  use  of  a  sigh,  or  the  good  of  a 
whine  T — 

Figger  up — 
Take   ^our   medicine   now,   as   I   must   take 
mine. 

Figger  up, 
And  I  guess  we  may  find  on  the  big,  final 

sheet 
There  was  just  as  much  shine  as  of  gloom 

for  our  feet, 
Or,  if  not,  that  the  treatment  we  had   was 
but  meet — 
Figger  up. 


Twllicht 

O'er  all  the  vall^  brooda  sweet  peace! 
Soft  shadows  fold  each  silent  hill; 
The  day  lades  into  sunset's  glow; 
Far  seema  the  world,  its  good  or  ill. 
The  stars  in  benediction  shine, 
God'a  holy  rest  the  night  doth  fill. 

Alfred  Dezendorf, 


If 

If  all  the  earth  were  paper 

And  all  the  sea  were  ink, 
And  poets  all  had  postage  stamps — 

All  editors  would  drink. 

Julien  Joaephaon. 


An  (ycr-True  Talc 

There  lived  on  his  islands  a  little  brown  nmn. 
As  he  had  since  the  days  of  Genghis  Khan, 

And  even  before,  mayhap. 
A  peace-loving,  home-loving  wight  was  he. 
And  dear  to  his  heart  were  his  isles  of  the  sea. 

As  is  home  to  the  average  chap; 
For  his  little  brown  wife  was  fond,  no  doubt. 
And  his  little  brown  babies  crept  in  and  out 
Where  laughed  the  sunshine  or  strayed  the 

breeze 
To  play  with  the  bloom  of  the  cherry  trees, 

"Ay,  home  is  dear,  thou^^  of  paper  it  be," 

Said  the   little  brown   chap  of  the   isles, 
said  he. 

Now  there  lived  in  the  north  where  the  cold 

winds  shout 
A  truculent,  turbulent,  unwashed  lout, — 

I  tell  the  Ule  as  it's  told— 
And  he  said:  "These  isles  in  the  Sunrise  Sea, 
I  fancy  that  they  would  be  good  for  me. 

For  the  land  of  my  birth  is  cold." 
So  he  seized  a  piece  by  way  of  a  test, 
And  the  niece  was  hot — ^I  will  tell  the  rest 
If  you  will  but  wait,  as  you  ought  to  do. 
He  came  with  a  shout  and  a  wud  halloo. 
And  he  took  that  pieoe  in  diplomacy's  style. 
Which,  of  course,  is  to  say  that  he  stole  with 
a  smile. 

"I  really  opine  it  is  up  to  me," 

Said  the  uttle  brown  ehap  of  the  isles, 
said  he. 

Now  woe  for  the  lout  with  the  unwashed  face, 
For  he's  running  of  late  in  a  rearward  race. 

As  you  perhaps  have  noted; 
For  it  happens  sometimes  that  a  very  sodaII 

wight 
May  prove  a  terror  to  scrap  and  fight» 
As  the  Cxar,  I've  heard,  has  voted; 
And  the   little  brown  man  of  the  Sunrise 

Isles 
Mopped  the  ground  with  his  foe  in  ¥arious 

styles. 
And  every  fresh  style  brought  pained  regret 
To  the  man  of  the  north — ^who  is  running  yet 
"I  ffuess  that  I'll  keep  my  home  mayM,** 
Said  the  little  brown  cnap  of  the  isles, 
said  he. 
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Sit  right  down 
and  send  for  one 
of  our  new  booklets,  "From 
the  Orchard  to  your  Table'' 
— mailed   free  everywhere. 


Tells  All  About  California  Fruits 

How  they're  grown,  gathered  and  canned — Tells  of  the  way 
to  get  the  choicest  selected  assortment  of  canned  California 
fruits  direct  from  the  producer.  Interesting  and  instructive. 
A  good  book  to  have.  Every  housekeeper  in  America  ought  to 
read  it.     You'd    better  send   right   now   before    you  forget  it, 

Code-Portwood  Canning  Co. 


101  fftONT  STREET 


San  franclsco 


California 
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Rich 


In  Sizes  to   Suit 
$35  to  $75  an  acre 


Sacramento 
Valley 
Lands 


THE  FAMOUS  Moulton  Ranch,  near  Colusa,  California,  containing 
18,000  acres  of  the  Richest  River  Bottom  Land  is  now  being  subdivided  and 
put  on  the  market  for  the  first  time.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  fertile  Sacra- 
mento Valley. 

Irrigation  from  the  broad  Sacramento  River  easy  and  cheap.  Rain- 
fall, about  20  inches.     Rail  and  river  transportation.    Low  fireight  rates. 

Every  acre  is  in  the  Thermal  Belt  One  of  the  few  spots  on  earth 
where  you  can  grow  in  the  open  on  the  same  acre  oranges, 
lemons,  nectarines,  pomelos,  olives,  figs,  grapes,  berries,  prunes,  peaches, 
pears,  apricots,  almonds,  walnuts,  etc.,  etc. 

Alfalfa 9  hay,  grain,  com,  beans,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  onions,  etc, 
bear  heavily. 

Good  schools  and  churches.     Healthy  and  beautiful  location. 

Ideal  for  fruit  culture,  dairying,  truck  gardening,  sugar  beet  culture, 
hogs,  poultry  and  cattle. 

Do  you  want  a  beautiful,  healthful  and  profitable  Cali- 
fornia home? 

Write  today  for  our  elegant  24-page  descriptive  booklet  A 
postal  card  will  bring  it 


LYON  &  HOAG 


116  M0NT60MERY  STREET 
San  Franclset,  California 


IN   WKITINO  to  AOVERTI8BR8   PLBA8B   MENTION   8UN8ST 


CONTINENTAL  BUILDING  &  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

or    CALIFORNIA 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  16S9) 

S.  W.  Cor.  Battery  and  California  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Subscrlbol  Capital    -       -    $16,000,000.00 

H^^^I^B^B  *  ^^H^^SP  ^  >ttnf  f ''f  M|  0^  « .  ^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Paid  In     -       -       -       -        3,000,000.00 
Profit  and  Reserve  Fund    -           400,000.00 

Th»  Lrftr^*»t  Co*op«rativ«  BanK 
in  the  United  Stetes 

6   per  cent  Certificates  of  Deposit  Issued 
Pajalslc  Scml-AnnuaUy 

0 

R.  WASHDfGIOt?  t>ODaE,  PresMent 

WM,  CORBIN,  Secy*  and  General  Manager 

\f^im^^^^^m.m.^^-^-m 


If 


CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME 


LOTS 

AT 
FIRST 
COST 


IN   EVERGREEN    PARK 

AdJ<(lnlnis  s^titDford   rjniv^r?tity  ^iioiuid*      Wrltp  for  Frp<>  t-nm   nr  Tfir:  r\\  tFOHM  ^  HnMB- 
Rinrs  Kye  View.   J*rk«>s  nm\  Terms;    lAm  of  Property  thiougtinut    the  8tate. 

Co-operative  Land  and  Trust  Company    ("'I'IS^JSo'^") 


PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 


AMD  COftNt«TlONt 
THtlQuaHOuT  TMt  tTATE 


Id  w riling  piciso  menunti  SUNStT 


Bramoh  Ornce : 
EVEBQREf  N  PARK,  MAYFIELD 


IN    WRITING   TO    AtJVJ»:i!TISF:«K    Pr.BABt;    MENTION    SUNSET 


~ 

^ 

AN  ELEGANT  HOTEL  FOR  THE  SICK  ^xif.r^i^::^.%',^:::i'iivJ:::::^;^^ 

Ire  opcntlQj  roomt,  dcUfbtfoJ  roof  Emrdent  and  vfrindii,  ipiciottt  jTcmn^i  dotted  wkh  ttailtrt>plc»l  ireei  mod  pUnfi,  vhh  • 
wrpi  ofieveotf.flvr  nofiei,  ind  with  the  mut  nouriihins,  pmtatmbk  mai  hc»ltbfiil  food,  pre p»re4  by  m  tint  clui  cbefji  com blnei 
■U  sf  iJie  neceiiiry  ittrthTiUi  of  i  liflipitiS  with  tbe  com  font  of  i  ftni-cli«  modem  hole]. 

For  pirticolmri,  &ddr?M  Medkii  Director,  Cilifornia  Ho»pViil,  14M  South  Hope  Sirert,    Uot  Angelfli.  Calitoma 

For  pirticuUTi   addrcsi 

U.  A.  LOWE:,  M^nmgmr 
IDYLL^WILD,    STRA-WBIIRBY    VALLETf 
KIVIIRSIDE     COUNTir,     CALIFORNIA 


The  Alps  of 
Southern  California 

IDYLLWILD 

(one  mile  above  the  lea).  A  beautiful 
mounuln  vilkge  located  in  the  midit  of 
737,000  acrcj  of  pine  forcit,  it  open  all 
the  jcxT  round.  It  ii  twenty  iniki  from 
the  Sputhem  Faciiie  xr  Binning^  tnd 
twenty  mile«  from  the  Suiti  Fe  it  Hrmct* 
Stniwbcrry  Valley  Lodge,  the  principji] 
hotel,  hai  1  chef  who  It  unturpuud. 
There  U  an  orehwtra,  Vowling  alley j  lawn 
tenniA,  billiafdif  hunting,  excellent  taddpje- 
hariet,  ind  cvcrythmg  to  make  in  oudng 
delightfuh  Jutt  the  pbce  fot  deliciie 
children p  orerworked  profcHaojul  and  bott- 
neH  men,  wciry,  ncrroui  womenj  ind 
■U  loveft  ©f  iiAturt.  Furtutfaed  cottagei 
and  fumiihcd  tentt  for  rent  (ot  houic- 
keeptrr  to  accommodate  thmc  who  do 
nut  desire  to  board  it  the  Lodge. 


IN    WRITING   TO    ADVEBTI8ERS    PLEASE    MUNTIUN    8UNSBT 


I  GOING  AWAY? 

Wanl  to  e«c»pe  ihe  cold  lod  miow? 

WHY    NOT 

Co  lo  die  Uai  wWe  now  *  wJkmswmx  iwhftf«  ika 
awn«Fiad(Hni)irv»73(lepee«l  Whcft'Efcnr 

WINTER 

■MM  <iit»flrf«i  iMt   ■  M>d.P.cibc't  'Smtim 
Unk' ft  »  A* -tf  ddigWd  i»i«  d  A*  iFMt.  &• 


IN 


bet  mry  rnroMwo  tad  »«fy  day  wi  tniMt Iomm 
widi  acw  U*ui»  «  ihii  "P»*diie  ef  ike  Ptcbc' 
uld   Imxb   oi   the  latle  lunk  ef 


HAWAII 


-^•HEM  tVEHY  DAY  a  A  MAV  OAV 


KAM  lot  the  vialiir.  FuJ]  fMfticuWt  «f  wfl  nifcowfa, 
w  wTUe  fo*  beautiful  »imni  book  d  pbiiiawi«li» 
«ad  ful  puticuluB.     Adtkoi 

HAWAII    PROMOTION   COMMITTEE 

HONOLULU.  T.   H. 


PKOFESSIONAL  and  amateur  chauffeurs  every- 
where adopt  this  goggle  Qn  sight,  It  has 
adjuitabte  «hadc  with  wide  range  of  vision;  easily 
removed.  Carried  in  vest  pocket.  Aluminum  frames, 
rrimmed  vrich  best  leather  and  cheniUe.  By  mailf  pre- 
paid, $3 .  Your  money  rigbc  back  if  not  fully  tads^ed. 
The  real  value  of  theic  goods  is  $6, 

WHAT     OLDFICLd     SAYS 
ABOUT     THE     NON-STRAIN 

CUNTi-KMBN  : — The  Non-Strain  it  the  reil  tb}»f,  1  tiae 
it  \n  lit  my  rarct  «nd  taur>.  It  prevent*  tbe  irctnendouj 
headachet  cauicd  hy  the  ordJlnary  KOElIc*  it  tt  a  apleodid 
tbJ og  fo r  tou ri n [.     Yonn  a i n ce rcl f , 

Uarnby  £,   Oldfimlo. 

D£SCmPTIVE     eoOKLCT     AND 
TESTIMONIALS    ON    REQUEST 

THE    OPTHALMUSCOPE    CO. 

3330  Monroe  Street,  Toleilo,  Ohio 


Tonopah  Gold-Fields 
Mining  Company 


Its  Properties 

Consist  of  over  thirty  claims  mostly  located  in 
the  famous  Tonopah  Fields. 

Its   Progress 

Has  been  so  decisive  that  it  is  able  to  pay  to  its 
treasury  stockholders  a  dividend  of  one  per  cent 
per  month  on  the  par  value  of  their  stock. 

Its   Development 

Is  being  rapidly  pushed  without  affecting  its 
dividends  to  stockholders. 

Its   Guarantee 

Assures  stockholders  of  a  continuation  of  pres- 
ent dividends  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five 
years,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
results  of  development  work  now  under  way. 

Information 

Will  be  cheerfully  furnished  and  all  inquiries 
answered  regarding  the  Company's  properties, 
aims,  operations  and  investments  by  addressing 


EDMUND  BURKE,  President 

334  BYRNE  BUILDING  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

IN    WBITIKO   TO   ADyaBTISBBfl    PLIASB    MBMTION    BVVBWT 


^^^Slcfl^^^^ 


^  WE  RESTORE  SICHTlj 

GLASSES  RENDER 

DEFECTIVE  VISIOil 

CHRONIC. 

Write  for  our 
ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE  ON  TME 
EYE,     Mailed  Free* 

The  Idsal  Compamv, 

23^  b^Oadwav, 

NiW  TORK. 


Sec  atfulavil  testimonials  in  Treatise  lW>l-Dcpt.  C. 


Palatable, 
Pure    and 

Appetizing 


Beat  for  the  sick-room.      Rich  in  healthful  Alkaline  Salts.      The  ideal  Water  for  Table  and  Bar  use. 
Bottled  in  Quarts,  Pints  and  Splits,  solely  with   its  own   natural  gas,  6000  feet  above  the  tea* 

For  bookie  c  *tnl  nther  in  Formal  ton,  addreis 
FRED,  J.  tllESEL  CO.  CO.,   It»l«»r-Moonfain  A^££«nts,  O^dvn,  UlftH, 

or  THt  NATURAL  MINERAL  "WATER  CO.,  {G*n«rAl  Offie»),  O^dvn.  Ut.h 


California 


CATTLE,  DAIRY,  HOG,  CHICKEN,  ALFALFA. 
ORANGE,  PRUNE,  APRICOT,  WALNUT  AND 
GRAJN  RANCHES,  AND  VINEYARDS.  In  Uci  I 
BUY  OR  SEILL  atiy  kind  of  Ftrro  property,  improved  or 
ifiiimp(OV«d,  4ny  MM,  anywhere  in  CALJ FORMA.  By 
doing  buaima*  vrith  tnp  yoii  CAN  dnpoK  dt  your  property, 
and  youf  neifkbor  wiD  not  even  impect  that  you  have  a 
(hoiiigKt  ol  vetliDi, 


,^^PropePty 


Through  MY  EXTENSIVE  ADVERTlStNG  IN  THE 
LEADING  EASTERN  NEWSPAPERS  I  am  conitendy 
recrtving  in^ykia  about  Calif omia  and  ihii  ii  HOW  and 
WHY  I  AM  THE  MAN  YOU  SHOULD  KEEP  IN 
CLOSE  TOUCH  WITH. 

I  wiU  pife  you.  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  REUABLE 
INFORMATION  ABOUT  ANY  UNE  OF  BUSU 
NESS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


A  1^        DV^l^TJ^Dl^     Cor,   Mission  and    N©w  Montgam^rx 


WRITE    TO    ME    TO^DJ^Y 


SAN     rPu\NClSCO, 


^mry   Sta,   X  ■ 

CAJLirORNIA      I 


in    WBITI^O    TO    ADVlBTIBIRa    PLAABM   MBNTIOH    BDNBVT 


SPARKS,  NEVADA 

"THE     HEADLIGHT    CITY    OF    THE    WEST" 


=.=^ 


L 


sorTiiEHK  TACiric  siAciiJNE  Huora  at  spaeks,  sevada 


The  New  Railroad  Town  on  the  Central  Overland  Route 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 

Round  house,  machine  shops  and  trackage  the 
largest  in  the  United  States  west  of   Chicago. 

Offers  to  the  homeseekerj  the  business  man,  the 
manufacturer,  the  stock  man  and  the  packer,  imnciense 
opportunities  for  investment. 

Population,  August,  1903,   0000 
Population,  August,  1904,  1500 

Buildings  comprise  substantial  brick  and  frame  structures. 
Electric   street   car  line  being  built  between   Sparks   and 

Reno. 

Fifteen  hundred  men  or  more  will  find  steady  employment 

by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  the  town  of  Sparks. 
$200,000  will  be  the  probable  pay  roll  each  month- 
Business  and  home  lots  are  advancing  rapidly. 
The  people  of  Sparks  ask  you  to  investigate. 
Come  and  see  for  yourselves.  The  opportunity  is  yours  for  a  good  home, 

good  business  and  good  Investment*  anchored  like  a  rock. 


IN   WBITINO  TO  ADVaBTISKRH   PLRASB   MENTION    HITN8BT 


RENO, 


WASHOE    COUNTY 
NEVADA 

THE  COUNTY  SEAT,  and  METROPOLIS  OF  THE  STATE 


TRUCKht    RIVKR    AI     RENO  — THE    BEAUTIFUL    TRUCKEE 

Population,  10,000;  lias  best  of  Public  Schools,  Churches  and  Electric  Liglitinff 

System  and   Social  Facilities;    Three  Banks,  the  Washoe 

County  Bank  bein^  the  Oldest  Institution 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  IS  LOCATED  AT  RENO  J  DR*   J,  E.  STUBBS,  PrcsMent 

M  ^  END  is  the  distributing  point  for  the  mining  camps  of  Tonopah  and  Goldfidd,  as  well 
W\^  ««  all  other  points  in  the  State,  and  is  the  gateway  to  the  eastern  counties  of  California 
bordering  on  Nevada.  The  Tnickec  River  Irrigation  project  is  opening  up  some 
250,000  acrca,  under  the  Government  Reclamation  Act,  to  home  steading  and  settle- 
ment. Colonists  and  capital  seeking  investment  where  the  opportunities  are  certainly  at  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  but  rapidly  climbing  upwards,  cannot  do  better  than  get  posted  upon 
the  wonderful  and  diversified  resources  of  the  state  of  Nevada, 

Power:  Unlimited  power  can  be  generated  Jrom  the  source  of  the  Truckee  river  which 
passes  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  there  being  three  companici>  with  force  aggregating  over 
10,000   horse-power. 

Nevada :  Can  be  truly  called  the  land  of  sunshine,  its  products  in  fruits  and  vegetables 
excel  those  of  many  states,  its  onions  and  potatoes  being  in  demand  over  all  others  for  shipment 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 

The  citizens  of  Reno  ask  you  to  investigate;    come  and  see  for  yourselves. 

The  Nevada  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Reno,  Washoe  County,  Nevada,  will  be  pleased 
to  send  upon  application  any  further  particulars  and  descriptive  folder  on  the  Government 
Irrigation  plan  free  of  cost, 

NOTE — A  specially  compiled  and  illustrated  work  on  Nevada's  resources  w^ill  be  mailed 
to  ill  enquirers  on  receipt  of  four  cents  for  postage. 


l>:     WfilTING    TO    ADVEliTISEilS    PLElAgfi    J1S:«TI024    &C.NS1DT 


GOLDFIELD 

NEVADA 

The   Greatest   Gold   Camp   Ever  Known 


THou»Aivttv  aw  lArit  or  atm,  woiTM    rnoM  fioa  to  f 800  a  to«,  awaitinu  iNirHiivT   at  Tm  j^hvapt  Miitii, 

AUSVIT,     1904- 

THE  first  devdopment  work  in  Goldficld  wis  done  in   November,  1903. 
Up   to  August    I,  1904,   upwards   off  1^500, 000  worth   of    ore  wis   prfxlaced. 
Based  upon  present  development  it  h  conscrvitivcly  eatimtted  ihit   m  the   next  six 
months  fall/ $5,000,000  will  be  produced. 
The  Combination  mine  paid  for  itself  (J7 5,000)  in  sinking  80  feet  and  drifring  80  feet. 
It  produced  in  eight  months  over  1550,000  worth  of  ore.      It  is  now  developed  to  t  depth  of 
280  feet  and  the  ledge*  are  w  Urge  and  the  ore  »  rich  as  ever. 

The  January  has  produced  1 500,000  wonb  of  ore*     The  ledge  is  40  feet  wide,  with 
neither  wall  in  stght  and  not  a  pound  of  waste  rock  baa  ever  been  hoisted. 

The  Jumbo  mine  is  the  marvel  of  the  mining  world.      Eight  lessees  ire  shipping  ore  going 
from  1 1 00  to  as  high  as  $2  50,000  per  ton.      The  rich  ore  has  been  proven  to  a  depth  of  j  50  feet. 
On  Atigust  3rd  the  Florence  received  returns  of  $59,227.25  from  39  tons  of  ore, 
GoIdBeld  has  larger  ledges  carrying  phenomenally  high-grade  ore  than  any  camp  ever  known. 
The  proved  area  of  the  Goldfield  district  is  about  six  miles  square, 

Goldfield  has  an  ample  snpply  of  excellent  water  and  an  up-to-date  weekly  newspaper, 
•'  The  Goldfield  News  "^send  for  it  and  keep  posted. 

CITIZENS    OF    GOLDFIELD.    NEVADA 


IN    WRITING    TO    ADVEKTISBR8    PLEASE    MENTION    8UN8BT 


FORMERLY  A  DESERT 

NOW    TONOPAH 


A,  U  Smith,  Tonofpaii,  photo 
5l|000,000    WOJtTH    UF    0|tS    AT    OMl    VIIW 

HAVE  you  ever  seen  ;g; 2^000,000  in  values  piled  up  ouE  of  doors  ind  reidily  icccssible? 
You  have  seen  great  buildings,  battleships,  bridges,  and  other  finished  products  of 
human  energy  and  skill  worth  more  money  jjcrhaps;  but  here  you  see  a  part  of  this 
great  wealth  in  the  crude,  the  ore  dump  of  the  Tonopah  Company  from  the  Brougbcr 
Shaft,  containing  35,000  tons  of  ore  worth  from  $}o  to  $100  per  ton.  Look  closely  and  you 
will  see  other  smaller  ore  dumps,  the  propcny  of  those  pioneers  of  Tonopah,  the  leasers,  some 
of  whom  landed  in  Tonopah  from  freight  teams  with  less  than  the  price  of  a  week's  board, 
now  nearly  all  men  of  wealth;  and  what  you  see  there  is  some  of  that  wealth  not  yet  turned 
into  money » 

We  invite  you  to  come  to  Tonopah.      We  will  take  you   to  a  place  where   you    can    sec 
more  than  J 2,000, 000  worth  of  ore  at  one  view,  and  this   is   less   than    one-twentieth   of  that 
ready  and  waiting  under  the  surface  to  be   brought    to   light    before  long   by    an    army   of  mc^_ 
assisted  by  great  engines  and  tons  of  dynamite.  ^M 

We  will  show  you  also  the  gray  ore  dumps  of  the  Belmont  to  the  cast,  the  white  ore 
dumps  of  the  Nortb  Star  to  the  northeast,  the  blue  ore  dumps  of  the  Montana  Tonopah  to 
the  north,  the  brown  ore  dumps  of  the  Midway  to  the  west,  and  still  farther  west,  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  the  mines  that  have  but  recently  caught  the  great  veins,  the  Tonopah 
Extension  and  the  MacNamara.  West  of  these  no  man  can  tell  what  wealth  may  be  uncov- 
ered by  the  Red  Rock,  the  Pittsburg,  the  Great  Western,  and  others  of  that  little  array  of 
mines  steadily  working  toward  the  setting  sun. 

You  will  not  believe  what  we  can  tell  you  ot  Tonopah  and  its  nearly  as  wonderful 
neighbors  without  seeing  for  yourself. 

COME    TO    TONOPAH    AND    LET    US  SHOW    YOU. 


Tonopah   Railroad  Company  opened  July   25,    1904. 

CITIZENS    OF    TONOPAH,     NYE    COUNTY,     NEVAD 

rN     WRrriNO    to    AI>VBBfI»BB8    PLJIA8K    lilNTIo.V    tiUNHBT 


I 


TEL  ST.  IFISANCIS 


SA.N     FRVk^NCISCO. 
AMERICA'S    MODEL  HOTEL 


Is  ALL  LATE-ST    FEATURES  OP 
dODEHN  ARCHITECTURe.  FRONTING  ON 


Wm 


'ME  CITY;         NO  INSIDE    ROOMS; 

^LUTELY    FIREPROOF;        CUISINE 
MEyCeLLED  J  SUNSHINE   EVERYWHERE^ 
ipf  RB  VIEW  OF  BAY  AND    MOUNTAINS. 
;iEMBER_5AN  PRANCISCO'S  CLIMATE  BE AT5 

^OOLAND    BRACING. 


IK    WBITIKO  TO  At»rS]iTtSlSB   PLBABB  mUTtOK  ttUiraBT 


ALIFORNIA 

'i!^*'  ^^®  ideal  Open  Air  Cure  of  Affections  of  Lung 
TliToat  a.Tid  Asthma.  Superb  location  1800  feet  high, 
t\oolL\ng  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles.  Modern  Conven- 
LceA.    Beat    Nursing.    Excellent  Table.     Booklet  free. 

^permnza     Sanatorium,    Altadena,    Callforala 


Steam  and  Power  Pumps 


For  all  purposes  are  manufactured 
in  great  variety  by 


Geo.  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Co. 

179  First  Street,  Sai  Francisco,  Calitornia 


P.  E.  ScHLAGKTBR,  President        Simon  J bnsbn.  Secretary 
Lars  Hansen,  Vice-Preaident 

mm  PACKING  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

Wholisali  Dealers  in  Fresh  Meats 


864    TWENTY-FOURTH    STREET 
OGDEN, UTAH 

p.  0.  BOX  383 


■-^ 


CAMERA 
CRAFT 

A  PHOTOGRHPHIG 

MONTHLY 

The    8abscplptloii  Rate  Ib  Only 
$1.00  Pep  Year 

Camera  Graft  Publishing  Go. 

114    GEARY   STREET 

•AN     FRANCISCO,     CALIFORNIA 


DEAF  PEOPLE  NOW 
HEAR  WHISPERS 


Wireless    Telephones    Invented   by 
a    Kentuckian. 


Invisible,  When    Worn,    but    Act 
Eye-Glasses. 


Like 


Another  Marconi   heard   from. 

He  makes  the  Deaf  hear  distinctly. 

He  has  Invented  little  wireless  telephones,  so  soft 
in   the  ears  one  can't   tell   they  are  wearing  them. 

And,  no  one  else  can  tell  either.  t)ecaiise  they  are 
out  of  sight  when  worn.  Wlls(»ns  Ear  Drums  are  to 
weak  hearing  what  spectacles  are  to  weak  sight. 

Because,  they  are  sound-magnlfierH,  just  as  glasses 
are  sight -magnltiers. 

They  rest  the  Kar  Nerves  by  taking  the  strain  off 
them — tlie  strain  of  trying  to  hear  dim  souncLs.  They 
can  be  put  into  the  ears,  or  taken  out.  In  a  minute, 
just  as  ct)mfortably  as  spectacles  can  be  put  on 
and  ofT. 

And,  they  can  be  worn  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
because  they  are  ventilated,  and  so  soft  in  the  ear 
holes  they  are  not  felt  even  when  the  head  rests  on 
the  pillow.  They  also  protect  any  raw  inner  parts 
of  the  ear  from  wind,  or  cold,  dust  or  sudden  and 
piercing  sounds. 

These  little  telephones  make  it  as  easy  for  a  Deaf 
person  to  hear  weali  sounds  as  spectacles  make  it  easy 
to  read  tine  print.  And.- the  longer  one  wears  them  the 
better  his  hearing  grows,  because  they  rest  up.  and 
strengthen,  the  ear  nerves.  To  rest  a  weak  ear  from 
straining  Is  like  resting  a  strained  wrist  from  working. 

Wilson's  Ear  Drums  rest  the  Ear  Nerves  by  making 
the  sounds  louder,  so  It  is  easy  to  understand  without 
trying  and  straining.  They  make  Deaf  people  cheerful 
and  comfortable,  because  such  people  can  talk  with 
their  friends  wMthout  the  friends  having  to  shout  back 
at  them.  They  can  hear  without  straining.  It  Is  the 
straining  that  puts  such  a  queer,  anxious  look  on  the 
face  of  a  deaf  person. 

Wilson's  Ear  Drums  make  all  the  sounds  strike 
hard  on  the  center  of  the  human  ear  drum,  instead  of 
spreading  it  weaklv  all  over  the  surface.  It  thus 
makes  the  center  or  the  human  ear  drum  vibrate  ten 
times  as  much  as  if  the  same  sound  struck  the  whole 
drum  head.  It  is  this  vibration  of  the  ear  drum  that 
carries  sound  to  the  hearing  Nerves.  When  we  make 
the  drum  vibrate  ten  times  as  much  we  make  the 
sound  ten  times  as  loud  and  ten  times  as  easy  to 
understand. 

This  Is  why  people  who  had  not  in  years  heard  a 
clock  strike  can  now  hear  that  same  clock  tick  any- 
where in  the  room,  while  wearing  Wilsons  Ear  Drums. 

Deafness,  from  any  cause,  ear-ache,  buzzing  noises 
in  the  head,  raw  and  running  ears,  broken  ear-drums, 
and  other  ear  troubles,  are  relieved  and  cured  (even 
after  Ear  Doctors  have  given  up  the  cases),  by  the 
use  of  these  comfortable  little  ear-resters  and  sound- 
magnifiers. 

A  sensible  beok,  about  Deafness,  tells  bow  they 
are  made,  and  has  printed  in  it  letters  from  four 
hundred  people  who  are  using  them. 

About  forty  of  these  letters  are  from  Ear  Doctors 
who  are  themselves  wearing  Wilson's  Ear  Drums,  or 
who  have  made  their  deaf  relatives  and  patients  wear 
them  to  get  well. 

Clergymen,  Lawyers.  Physicians,  Telegraph  Oper- 
ators, Trainmen,  Workers  In  Boiler  Shops  and  Foun- 
dries— four  hundred  people  of  all  ranks  who  were 
Deaf,  tell  their  experience  in  this  free  book.  They  tell 
how  their  hearing  was  brought  back  to  them,  almost 
instantly,  by  the  proper  use  of  Wilson's  Ear  Drums. 

Some  of  these  very  people  may  live  near  you,  and 
be  well  known  to  you.  What  they  have  to  say  is 
mighty  strong  proof. 

This  book  has  been  the  means  of  making  326,000 
Deaf  people  hear  again.  It  will  be  mailed  free  to  you 
If  you  merely  write  a  post  card  for  It  today.  Don't 
put  off  getting  back  your  hearing.  Write  now,  while 
you  think  of  it.     Get  the  free  book  of  proof. 

Write  for  It  today  to  the  Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.. 
1878  Todd  Building.  Louisville,  Kv. 
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A   MaiTwood  Colony 

PeacK   Orchard 

THIS  orchard   can   be  depended   upon   to   NET  $50    per   acre  a 
year.      It  has  exceeded  that  profit  during  the   past  4  years,     A 
NET  profit  of  $50  per  acre  is  Q%  on  a  valuation  of  $833. 
This  orchard  can  be  bought  for  $250  per  acre.      It  contains  20  acres 
and  is  in  prime  condition.      Aside  from  being  a  good  investment  it  will 
afford  a  fine  place  tor  a  home.      It  is  practically  in  town  and  surrounded 
by  good  improvements. 

Let    me   send   you   printed   matter  that  will  tell  you  all  about  the 
M  ay  wood   Colony   proposition. 

W.   N.  WOODSON,    Proprietor 

Majrwood   Colony, 

CORNING,    CALIFORNIA 
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Boy 
Earne 
a  Gun 


in 


Days 


^Wouldn't  you   like  to  own  a  modern,  double-bai 
relied,  hammerless,  breech-loader- — a  first-class  gun  ii 
every  way,  made  by  a  famous  firm  ot  American  gun* 
makers,  and  warranted  by  them  to  shoot  as  hard  aniil 
straight  as  any  $400  masterpiece? 

<H  We  have  made  arrangements  with  one  of  the  big  gun  companies  whereby  wc  are 
able  to  offer  one  of  their  superb  weapons  to  any  boy  who  has  **san<i'*  and  will  hus.tlc 
m  our  interests  for  a  few  days.  €1  The  work  is  simple  and  easy  and  we  will  give  every 
assistance  with  full  instructions.     Outfit  free.    Write  to-day  for  particulars,  addressing 


Circulation 

Manager, 


Field  and  Stream.  ''^-^'K'k 


reel 


ork 
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BE,    YOUR    OWN    BARBER 

Shave  yourself  with  the  ORIGINAL  and  MECHANICALLY    PERFECT 

STAR  SAFETY  RAZOR 

This  guarantees  ease  and  cumtbrt  at  home,  at  camp,  on  the  yacht,  or  while  traveling  under  any 
jnd  lU  conditions.  Absolutely  impossible  to  cut  the  face.  The  evil  results  of  the  Public  Barber 
^Ivjf  Razor  done  away  with.  It  will  comfortably  take  Irom  the  most  tender  ^ce  a  strong,  stiff, 
uiry  Srird. 

Over  s,ooo,ooo  tiaily  uicn  pnivc  the  value  oi  thU  perfect  razor.     Always  reaJy.     Savea  time  mad 

expenie. 
Imitators  have  tried  to  duplicate  the  STA.R  SA.FETY  RA.ZOR.  but  with  poor  results. 
^  I' nil  des  rlpti^e  cat<iI(<Kuc,  mailed  on  request  (if  you  >»in  mentivn  this 

piiblii  atiun),  i;ives  ^cnrrr.il  information  ami  prices  of  ditTerent  sets. 

Razors,  complete,  $2.00.   Handsome  Sets.  $3.50  and  up.    New  Star  DiagoMi  Stropper,  $1  JO 

ding  dealers  in  high-class  cut- 
Remember  the  word  "STAR.") 


KAMPFE  BROS.,  8- 1 2  Reade  St.,  H.Y.  "CrR."!!..'"''"""  "^'-^f^-^- 
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L  L  WHITE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

303  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 

REDWOOD   LUMBER,   RAILROAD  TIES,  al80  OAK 
TAN  BARK  and  it8  EXTRACT  FOR  TANNERS  (S£S') 

AGENCY   FOR  ITS 

PURE  OAK  TANNIN  BOILER  COMPOUND 
THE  AMERICAN  OIL  &  PAINT  COMPANY 

\l    19    SPEAR   STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 

^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦|i»»»»»»»»»»»<M<»H>SiMS 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>»*»»masat 


SCOTT  &  VAN  ARSDALE 
I  LUMBER    COMPANY 

(INCORFOICA.'nBII^ 

S.  S.  JOHNSON,  President  and  General  Manager 


::    MIUS  AT  McCLOUD  CAPACITY,  90,000,000  fEET  PER  ANNUM 

YardB  at  McCloudy  Ash  Creek  and  Uptony  Callforala 


BCain  Yard  San  Pranciaco,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Streets,        -         M.  HARRIS,  Manager 
Main  Yard  Stockton.  Center  and  Sonora  Streets.  -  M.  J.  GARDNBR.  Manager 

WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 
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GO  TO 

th© 

Occidental  Hotel 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Centrally  located  and  con- 
venient to  all  Business 
Houses,  Theaters,  and 
other  Places  of  Amusennent 

Modem        HomeliKe 

8E0.  WARREN  HOOPER,  Proprietor 


Hall's  Vcg^etable  Sicilian  Hair  Re- 
newer*  A  higfh-dass  preparation  in 
every  way.  Always  restores  color 
to  ^ay  hair,  all  the  dark^  rich  color 
it  used  to  have.  The  hair  gfrows 
rapidly,  stops  coming  out,  and  dan- 
druff disappears.  'ii'^^'^f^u^roTt^i^n'.t' 


AH  out-door^  iporli— -ipslF.  tennis,  surf  Aod  pool  b*llimg; 
glast  bottom  bo«ls.  Full  eightc^^n  hole  golf  course— tK« 
be^  in  ihe  world.  Oiled  roads  for  atito  rtdcs.  OW 
Monterey  witli  id  hiSonc  adobes;  Ord  Barraclca  willi  ils 
ftttracbve  miKury  feat u ret :  Pacific  Grove  witli  its  shells 
aod  its  cyproscs.snd  Carmel  bay  with  its  Mission  and  its 
iaody  be«ch  are  all  close  by.  Special  terms  fof  families. 
AdA«  GEO.  P,  SNELL,  Msn*Btf  Koiel  D^l  Mocic 
DEL  M0?MTE:,  CAUFORNtA 
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The 

Route  of  The 


Overland  Limitei 

from  San  Francisco  and  Portland  to  Chicago  and  the 
East  is  via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North- 
western Line.  Solid  through  train,  electric  lighted. 
Only  three  days  en  route  San  Francisco  to  Chicago,  over 
the  only  double-track  railway  between  the  Missouri  River 
and  Chicago,  Two  through  trains  daily  from  Los  Angeles, 
Santa  Barbara,  San  Jose,  Fresno,  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
mento, and  other  California  points,  and  two  from  Portland, 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  and  other  points  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  Chicago  without  change. 
Be  sure  your  tickets  read  via  the 

Southern  Paclf ic.  Union  Pacific  and 
Ghicago  &  Nortli-Western  Rys. 

^Choiceof  routes  viathe direct  line  througJbOgdenand^ 
^Cheyenne  or  via  Salt  Lake  City 

^^Cbeduks,  Maps  a.u4  full  tnfonnation  an  application  to  any  agentj 

Southern  Pacific  Co.,  ur  l** 

I.  IL  RITtnCt  6*D*nl  l«mt  Fuafts  Oout,  617  MtrkM  St^  Un  Pru«iH>. 

W.  0.  ClMPBBLK  Guinl  ig«ak  Ul  Soatb  8priA|  SL.  Um  ioftlii. 

A.  &.  IlEIBIl.  G«stnl  igial,  1S3  TbirJ  SL,  furtliad,  Ort. 

Chliago  i  Nor1!i*WHlMii  1^. 
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UtentatK.*'—  H'ltfiam  S,  Drtufty. 

BIC     AND     BRII-LIANT 
STIRBINO  AND  STARTLING 

THE  STOWAWAY 

BXST  BOOK  or  THE  SEASON 

Ab*olotel,r  the  frcmtctt  novel  ever  wHUen,  It  fittga 
rvecy  ph»ic  of  huiiiBa  emotion.  It  will  be  mailed,  ch*rfri 
prepaid,  on  receipt  gf  10  cti.  (ttimpi  or  lilver)  bv: 

THE  VICTORIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

WHITE  PLAINS.  N.  Y. 


O'BRIEN  &  SPOTORNO 

Wholcnle  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

POULTRY   AND  GAME,  BUnEI, 
CHEESE  AND  EGGS 

Stalls  3, 4, 5,  &t  37,  Id  and  39  CAUrOltlMI A  MARKET 

CAuroM^rFA  STRtrr  intkance 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 


Pacific  CoasL 
Advertising 


Full  ol  Coa.tt  A4  Ncwi  and 
Article!  by  Buatncxa  Mem 

AnnuMl  Subscription  $2 

FREE 

Subw-ribo  Ofiw,  send  thin  oA, 
and  receive  ri^o  m 

Whitlock  Memo  Book 

ju:Kefl,  'Ixrij'v  tnchMi,  l4«theToovaT. 
l<MithcT  LLneni,  Berijt>v«  l«aTe«  »t 
pieamTv.    Hei  all n  at  | LOO. 

Pacific  QdiiX  AcSvcrt'tln^ 

2iJ  W.  2ud  St.,  L*jfl  AjigeleB,  Cftl, 


VflllD  TCCTII  are  what  you  mcLke  the m.  In 
I  Ulill  I  bl»  I  II  the  years  to  come  you  will  be 
happy  that  ycju  commenced  dow  to  use 

Dr.  Graves 


Un  equaled 


Tooth  Powder 

Smooth  and  delightful.    Removes  tartar» 
preveats  decay,   makes  the  teeth  white. 

3  Ounce  McUr  Botite  25e    S  Ounce  Mett)  Bottte  50c 


SOLD  EVE^VWHEUE 

A  Trial  Bottle  FREE  on  Reauest 

Or.  G  rives  Tooth  Powder  Co.,    Ctiicago*  11  lino  is. 


LL 


''How  To  Illustrate" 
91.00 

AID 

''Art  of  Caricature'' 

%   .BO 


Teach  tboroiigtil}r  dnwinir  mid 
Illii9tr»tiii^»  in  all  Its  bTmncben. 
Price,  ItKilh  books,  f^l.tS  post- 
paid.  16  pKv  1 1 1 UH.  cat 'ir  o n  req ueat. 

BUOWM  FUSLtKHINGCO., 
Room  ^]4       t14  Plftlftilva.,  N*w  ¥*f«i. 
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AaENTtii 
AUSTRALIAN    DIBPATCM 

OF 

CLIPPER   SHIPS 


LINK 


AOKKTA 

ALLIANCE    MARINE    AND    GENERAL 
ASSURANCE    CO.,   LIMITED 

(op    LONDON^ 


J.  J.   MOORE    &    CO. 


Shipping    and    General 


L>ommission 

IMPORTGRS    AND    EXPOHTERB 
418  CALIFORNIA  STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAUtFORNIA 


Merchants 


•FsciaLTiss 
LUMBER  AND    COAL 


{A-  a.  c. 
A.   I. 
WATKItf'fi 
SCOTT 'I 


CABL.K 

CLirrMOORS 
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A   23-cent    Magazine    for    lO    Cents 

THE  WORLD  TO=DA¥ 

AT  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 

HE  reduction  in  price  of  THE  WORLD  TO-DAY  from  Three 

T  Dollars  to  One  Dollar  per  year  has  attracted  wide  attention.  The 
announcement  of  the  new  price  has  brought  a  flood  of  subscriptions 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  orders  from  newsdealers  for  more 
than  double  the  number  ever  distributed  through  this  channel  before. 
All  signs  indicate  that  the  immense  sales  of  the  fiction  magazine 
after  their  reduction  in  price  to  Ten  Cents  will  be  duplicated  by 
THE  WORLD  TO-DAY.  q  The  question  often  repeated  is— "Why 
have  not  magazines  treating  of  the  realities  of  life  been  offered  at  a  popular 
price  before  ?  "  And  WHY  7  Simply  because  the  puUishefft  of  magazines  of 
the  class  of  THE  WORLD  TO-DAY  beUeve  that  people  who  want  good 
literature,  other  than  liction,  will  continue  to  pay  Twenty-five  Cents  as  read3y 
as  Ten  Cents,  and  they  feel  they  are  entitled  to  the  money.  There  is  no 
other  logical  reason.  Why  should  one  publisher  expect  and  insist  on  a  larger 
return  than  another  (or  the  same  investment  ?  Should  fiction  be  printed  attract- 
ively and  distributed  more  cheaply  than  literature  that  is  instructive  as  well  as 
entertaining  ?  Shall  a  premium  be  put  on  that  which  is  most  beneficial  and 
lasting  ?     Let  the  public  answer. 

The  change  of  price  has  also  brought  a  large  number  of  letters  of  approval. 
The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  in  New  York  (whoec 
name  is  withheld  for  obvious  reasons)  writes  as  follows  :— 

'*  Let  mc  congratulate  yoa  upon  your  d«iiion  to  ictl  THE  WORLD  TO-DAV 
for  a  dollar  a  yc«T.  I  beBevc  &t  tlvat  prit:^  you  will  have  an  enormoui  lucceu,  «■ 
the  reading  public  Kai  evident Iv  made  up  itj  mind  to  dollar  magaziiK*  i  indeed  il  would 
not  lurprise  me  to  find  THE  WORLD  TO-DAY  with  iti  attractive  appearance  and 
timely  articln  one  of  the  b«st  telling  of  the  monthly  magadnet  at  lhi«  pcice." 

THE  WORLD  TO-DAY  b  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
magazines  published.  Elach  issue  contains  at  least  1 28  pages  and  1 00  illtn^ 
trations,  many  being  in  colors. 

THE  WORLJ)  TO-DAY  at  Twcnty^ve  Cente  has  been  considered 
excellent  value.  At  Ten  CeatS  it  is  the  best  bargain  ever  offered  in  the 
magazine  field.  It  you  are  not  familiar  with  it  look  it  up  at  your  deaW*i  or 
send  Ten  Cents  for  a  sample  copy. 

Remember  you  g"ct  a  Twcntj-flve  Cent  Klagazlne,  and  gfood  value  at  Out, 
FOR  BUT  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

THE  WORLD  TO-DAY  COMPANY 

1130.  67  IJVabiiaK  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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re  up 

The  Rent 

S)u  Pay  For  Office  Furnifure. 


lU 


This 

Slobe'Vernieke 
Elastic  Cabinet 

occupies 
A  Floor  Space 

of 
41X25  inches 

Has 

Filinjt.  Capacity 
55.000  Letters. 


9Iobe-%rniel«c 
^Elastic''  Office  Furniture 

Occupies   Minimum  Floor  Spack, 
Affords  Maximum  FiiiiNCi   Capacii^. 


W1I1TC  FOR  CATALOG  U804 


CHICAGO 
HEW   YORK 


Jbe  SlobcAVcrtjicke  Co : 

CINOINNAXI 

CANADIAN     eRANCH.   STRATFORD,   ONT 


BOSTON 
«h9d  PI OtRAL  5T 

LONDON 

7  euN  HtLL  moyi 


IN    HvinTi\<;    ro    ^rnirm  tHrrrs    i-i  KAKI-:    MKNTt'»\    KfVNutT 


S\inset 
Violets 


iri>irir  a  25-ct-  bottle  of 
f  ll,£/£/  "Sweet  Margery" 

the  newest  perfume,  il  during  October  you  send 
us  the  label  from  a  2f»ct.  or  5(>-ct.  bottle  ol  any  of 
liefer*!  Perhiniet  and  A  cts.  to  cover  postage.  We  also 
accept  the  label  used  by  a  druggist  when  filling  >our 
otdei  from  a  bulk  package.  Sold  by  15,(XiO  respon- 
sible druggists 

R.IEGErR.»    the    California    Perfumer 

161-169    First   Street 
San    Francisco 


Three  Great  Regions 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

Described  in  detail  and 
profusely  illustrated  by 

THRBB      NBW      BOOKS : 

''SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY'' 

90  pages  with  98  illustntions 

''SACRAMENTO    VALLEY'' 

113  pages  with  111  illustntions 

"THE  COAST  COUNTRY" 

188  pages  with  98  Illustrations 

The^e  books  are  full  of  interest  to  the 
tourist  and  settler,  and  may  be  bad  by 
sending  your  name  and  address  and  a 
two-cent  postage  stamp  to  any  agent  of  the 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 


Read  AU  About  the  West  in  SUNSET  MACAZINE 


HERE  IS  A  GREAT  OFFER 

SUNSET  Mngazine a   year $1  00 

The  Cosmopolitan    "       ....  1   00 

Good    Housekeeping    ....      "       ....  1   00 

Success *'       ....  1  00 

Kej^ular  price    $4  00 

Send  us  only  $2.50  for  all  four 

Secofid  Offer 

SUNSET  Magazine a  year..   $1  00 

Woman's   Home    Companion      **       . .      1  00 

Success     *  1  00 

Pearson's     **  1  00 

Regular  price    $4  00 

Send  as  only  $2.50  tor  all  four 


Third   Offer 

SUNSET  Magazine a  year. 

Success     ** 


$1 

1 


00 
00 


.a  year. 


And  select  any  ONE  of  the  followiiis 
Magazines : 
Review  of  Reviews  . 
The  World's  Work. 

Outing    

Country  Life  in 

America     

Lippincott*s  Magazine 
The  Independent  . . . 
Current  Literature . . 


$2  50 
3  00 
3  00 


3  00 
2  50 

2  00 

3  00  J 


»» 


Regular  price   $5 

Send  tts  only  $8.00 

for  this  comblnatkui 


00 


These  magazines  will  be  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses.        Make  all  remittances  and  addrcN  all  ordcia  to 

SUNSET  MAfiAZINE,  ^°"™^«  ''iS'JSAS85S!^S£iA5S*'"»*^ 


m    WBITIMO   TO   ADVaBTISBBII    PLEASE    MENTION    SI7NEBT 


NEVILLES- CO. 


Manaffactiipera  and  D«al«p« 


Bags  and  Bagging 


TENTS,    AWNINGS,  COVERS 

Cotton  Dock  aad  Sheetings,  Twises,  Nets 
aod  Hammocks,  Water  Proof  Goods,  GOLD 
MEDAL  CAMP  FURNITURE 


27  to  33  California  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


BYRON  HOT  SPPIHGS 

I-^*i7«»mOHIAJr  HOST   rAM/\¥?JJ^^^^ 


I 


Hot  Mineral  Waters  and  Baths  for  the  Cure  of  Rleumatlsm, 
6oiit,  Sciatica,  Chromic  Malaria,  Etc, 

A  new  hotel  of  the  highest  tctamlard  where  tourists 
enjoy  every  comfort  and  conventeuce,  situated  in  the  fletni* 
tropical  region  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  On  the  direct 
line  of  the  Southern  Paeiflo  HailTOad,  flixty-eight  miles  from 
San  Francisco. 

The  only  re«l  PEAT  or  MUD  BATHS  In  this  Country 

A  handsomely  illnBtrated  bookJet,  with  analysis  of 
waters,  will  h©  mailed  by  addresmng 

L.    R.    MEAD. 

Dyron  Hoi  Spring*  P.  O.*  Cftlirornl* 


IN    WKITINO   TO    MITBBTiaMEfl    PLBAfil    MIMTION    SUNftlT 


LBVT 


MRS.  h.  SCHWEHZEK 


iScBWEITZER  &  Co. 


Wholesale 

Butchers 

and 

Meat 
Jobbers 

NO  RETAILING  DONE 

Wm  CLAY  STREET  and 
113=415  MERCHANT  STREET 

^tween  Sansome  and  Battery  streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 

I£LEFH0ir£  MAIN  168 


bte! 


1,  RestJiitriflt  and  Shippjug  Supplies 
a  Specialty 


IS  WKiTiNu  TO  iiivEaTiaifiBa  FLXASK  MiKTioN  acT^aBT 


Cases  of  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Catarrh  of  Head  and  Stomach,  Gout, 
Rheumatism  and  all  blood  diseases  taken  under  a  guarantee  to  be  cured  in  a 
specified  time,  or  all  expenses  including  railroad  fares  both  ways  refunded 
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Send  fifty  cents^  m  stamps  for 
bottle  of  STOMACH  and 
CATARRH  SALTS  :  :  ;  : 
For  reduced  round -trip  rate* 
•ddresA  mnj  Southern  Paci£c 
RailwBj  Aigeot 


FRANK   J.    HELLEN,   Manager 

TUSCAN  MINERAL  SPRINGS 
CORPORATION 

Tuscan  Springs,         -         -        .         Calif ornii 


)m 


..i.>i^-^' 

k^i- 

'^■'<1r.^ 

■i  -  -%*i« 

m:    % 

^^K^tf^fi^^H 

IRI^^^H 

i<yjLf*ftft.^.- 


These  dairy  and  «tacHk  scenes  are  typical  of 
Kern  Coiii\ty,  the  Land  of  Com,  Milk  and  Oil. 
\ouMi^ill  obtain  full  rt%forar%atton  bysendina 
your  name  and  address  with^tampenctoa^  t 
THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  KERN  COUNTY  BAKER51  ILU). 


or    WBXTINO   TO    iJirSBTISl 


MBHTioir  iijifBifr 


an  wXou  Do 
TRis  \Jitfi 
your  Garters  ? 


>  You  cuuiiol  uulBSs  vou  wear  Hall  Be*rlng  Garters,    The 

\  onlyr»rler»  liavlttg' n  ttwliiglug  lupiiort  Ui»t  moves  In 

perfact  uul«on  wlUi  the  tnutiun  or  tlie  le^— TJiey  aotualiy 

\  walk  with  <yoM.    Tlieouly  ^arl«rs  that  yon  do  out  have  to 

get   uned  to~tli»l  lire  jib»olutely  oomfortabte    from  llie 

*-,  momenl  you  p^^t  thcin  qii  until  you  take  them  off. 

(jj  Ball  Bearing 
Garters 

an*  bmU  bearioj  tn  more  tliiiii  oame.  The  little  whcral  frona 
which  lh«  peQdaDt  HWlogii  is  fltted  with  real  *trel  fxiiUthat  rull  with  everj/ 
Mtep,  They  cftniiotblDd  or  pull  hecftiiao  of  this  Ball  Bearing  peod»Di. 
Fit  niJBolutely  smooth.  Adjuitalile  to  aoy  leg,  M»cle  of  the  nnenl  web 
in  a  great  variety  of  hftQtf»ome  patterns.  Every  p^lr  uiire«ervftaly 
iruarHnteed.    Price  25c.,  at  dealers  or  by  mulK 

THE  C.  A-  EDGARTON  MFG,  CO.,  Box40§Slilrley»  Mass, 


CAetE  Address    'WILYON** 


TELEPHONE  BUSH  271 


THE  WILSON-LYON  CONSTRUCTION  GO. 

BUILDINGS,  BRIDGES,  RAILWAYS 


Producers  and  Manufacturers 
GRANITE 
SANDSTONE 
VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 
BUILDING  BRICK 


AGENTS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

STRUCTURAL   STEEL 
STEEL    RAILS    AND     RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 


Works 

GRANITE  QUARRIES 

RAYMOND,   MADERA  CO. 

SAND   STONE   QUARRIES 

FRANKLIN,   CONTRA    COSTA    CO. 

FACTORIES  AND  YARD 

RICHMOND,  CONTRA  COSTA  CO. 


OFFICE,  220  MARKET  STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO  -  •  -  CALIFORNIA 

l.\     WKITJM,    TO    Am'KMTtHICRii     PLKAHK    MK^TlO.V    HUN8KT 


Double  daily  service  Omaha  to  Chicago  via  Council  Bluffs,  Port  Dodge, 
Dubuque  and  Rockford.  Buffet-Library-Smoking  Car,  Sleeping,  Dining 
and  Reclining  Chair  Cars.  Night  and  day  through  trains  Omaha  to 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  in  connection  with  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
R.  R.  from  Fort  Dodge.  The  Illinois  Central  also  maintains  double  daily 
service  between  New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago.  ^ K^ , 

In  connection  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  connecting  lines  the 
Illinois  Central  runs  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  through 


TOURIST  SLEEPING  CARS  THE  YEAR  ROUND 


Via  NEW  ORLEANS 

ALSO  VIA  NEW  ORLEANS  TO 


^  Agencies  of  the  Ilunois  Central  R.  R.  will  be  found  at  the  following  prindpal  i 

#k  cities:  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Onu^  (^cago»  4 

i^  St  Louis,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Boston.  f 

LJ.  T.  HARAHAN.  2d  Yioe-Pnaidrat.  T.  J.  HUDSON.  Traffic  Managw.  2 

F.  B.  BOWFf  Aas^TmaoMaaacv.  A.H.HAMBON.O«a1PM^A8Mk  2 

I.N     WIIITIN*;    TO     \I>VEHTISKUK    IM.KASK    MENTION    HI'NHICT 


lAreYouSHeadsHigh? 


A  pwrfccLtv  proportioned  m»n  i»  cxictlf  cighi  he*di  high.  If 
TOO  are  aoc  tbii  ideal  liei.|ht  It  li  now  poislble  lo  make  you  ao.  It 
11  no  longer  occctatryto  be  §han. 

Mr.  K,  Leo  M  in  get  of  Rochester^  N.  Y.,  haa  originatcct  and 
perfected  m  avitem  bj  wbkh  anf  one  can  adtl  Irotn  twn  to  ihrce 
incbet  la  bit  ttatute.  No  siitter  wbat  ^dut  age  or  lex  may  be  your 
beltbt  can  be  increated.  Tbli  can  be  done  In  your  own  booic  and 
without  tbc  knowledge  ofotbcra.  It  doc*  nor  JnvoUe  the  uic  ot 
etectricity.  It  ii  not  a  medical  ireatmenL  U  necefiitatei  no  drufi, 
no  Interna]  treattntnt,  no  operation,  no  bard  work,  no  big  eipcn>c. 
It  ii  a  tnctbod  b«Md  on  itrictlr  ictentifiic  prineipiei,  and  hu  received 
theentbuiiutic  endorictBcnt  of  pbyticianf  arvii  initructorf  in  pbyii- 
cal  culture. 

If  yoQ  are  ibon  yoa  are  handicapped,  Efca  one  incb  atakea  a 
great  difference  in  anybody'!  appearance.  Appearance*  count  for 
mncb  botb  in  buiinctn  and  •ocial  Hfr.  If  you  are  abnrt  you  cioniJt 
be  admired  frotxi  a  pbytical  Jtandpoint.  eipecially  by  tbote  of  tbe 
opp&ilie  aex.  If  you  arc  »bort,  you  ibould  write  u«  for  a  copy  of 
our  free  booklet 

How  to  GroiRr  Tall'* 

If  you  would  like  to  add  to  your  hcigni,  so  ai  to  be  able  to  tee 
In  a  crowd,  wilk  witbcsut  embarraHDicnl  with  thoic  wbo  are  tall, 
and  enjoy  the  advantBgei  of  proper  belgbt,  tend  u»  your  name  and 
addrcaif  and  wc  will  at  once  aend  you  a  copy  of  our  free  booklet, 
**Ho"wr  to  Crow  Tall."  **  ««lla  you  of  the  oaJy  method 
Irtcnce  by  which  it  ii  poaiibie  to  aecompiiib  tbne  rcsuLti 
ijuickly^  turcly  and  permanently.  All  we  watu  jt  tbii  opportunity 
to  Eonvin^c  you.     Write  today. 

TKe  Cartilage  Company 

2  M  Unit;*    Bld^.  KocHcstcr,   N-  T. 


I 


a.liROeEIITS,VlC£  RRlSrOE 
U. F.CONDON,  MANl^iftl/ 
«ECRETARY     ^^^Mf 

TREASURER     7^0^^-- 


TRUSTEES 
0  LONKE.V 
J.H.ROBERT 
J.F.COKOON 


^' ..VfRDK WASHOE jCO.NEy.. 


PEERY  BROTHERS 

Milling  Company 

MANUFACTUIICIIS    OF 

HIGH   GRADE  FLOUR 
AND  CEREAL  FOODS 


OGDBN 


UTAH 


"  The  Pacific 
Northwest" 

Monthly  Illustrated  Magazine 

Detcripdve 
OREGON,  WASHINGTON  and  IDAHO 

25  cts.  a  year 
JOHN    E.   LATHROP,  Manager 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


$46,000 

In  One  Wagon  of 

GOLDFIELD'S  ORE 

formed   an  exhibit  in  the  recent 

celebration  of  driving  the  last  apike 

on    the   completion    of    the   new 

railroad    into 

TONOPAH,  NEVADA 

The   richest    mineral    section 
on    the    American   continent. 

TEN      CENTS 

Will  tell  yon  how  fortunes  are 
being   made  there  in   a  day. 

Send  for  the  September 

NEVADA     IMINES 

RENO,    NEVADA 

The  new  dollar  monthly  mining 


Corey  Bros.  Constmctiofl  Co. 


8EWKII  AND 
WATKR  WORKS  SYSTKMS. 


RAILROAD   CONTRACTORS 


OGDEN    CITY, 

4«a  ■  ■  .p.^*  ■■■■■■•■•■■ 


UTAH 


GOLCONDAHOT  ^PRINQ^^P  HOTEL 

Located  at  Goloonda,  State  of  Nevada,  on  the  Southern  Paoific  Bailroad.    I^peeial  for  eases  of 
Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Gout,  Bheumatism,  and  all  blood  diseases.    Fsmous  ths  would  < 
Correspond  with  Louis  Dutcitpe»  PropHetOP*  and  get  2nll  pastieulan.     ^'    ^ 
spseiaf  trouble  and  veeeiTe  speeiflc  direetions. 

m  waiTiwo  TO  ADvaarisna  plbasb  msntiosi  sunsbt 


ESPEY'S  FRAGRANT  CREAM 

Will  relieve  aod  tare  cbtpped  hindi,  llpi^  riih,  tunburn^ 
chafed  or  rough  •kin  from  mny  ciutc.  Prevent!  icD4cacy 
to  wrinklei,  or  ■fcinf  of  the   ikin.     Keepi  the  Tace  and 

.  hands •o<t,  toioolb.,  tirm  and  ir bile.     It  Kks  no  equal. 

^^H        Atk  for  it  and  lake  no  lubttitute. 

^^VftcKa^e   of  Espex'a    SftcKet    Po^wder 
^H  S«Bt  FREE  #11  r*c«l9t  2c  t«  Fa^  f  oftmi* 


L 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

10  FREMOJHT  ST.        SAN  FRANCISCO 
CATALOQUE  ON   ftP^LlCATlOl^ 


THIS    WILL    BE    THE    LAST 

OPPORTUNITY 

For  readers  of  S\ifiBet  Magazine  to  9ec\ire  a  copx  of  tH©  SPECIAL  LIMITE^D 
EDITION  of  The   Iftferfialional  Studio  Series  of 

WATER     COLOUR 

fleproduciions  of  Motabtm  Paintings  by  Famous  J^rtistM 

Before  the  advance  in   price  which   will  short] v   be   midc  on   remaining  copies.      This   b   i 
Representative  and  Beaunful  Series  of  Exact  Facsimile  Plates;  issued  in  four  portfolio  sections, 
each  containing    i6  reproductions;  is  strictly  limited,  and   will  not  be  reprinted  in  any        j^  J^^ 
form ;   and   is  supplied   only   m  conjunction  with 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    STUDIO 

Monthly    Magazine  of  the  Arts  and   Crafts,  a  year  of  which  will  be  included 

FREK 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  Water  Colours  of  the  Magazine  in 
a  brief  advertisement;  if  you  are  interested  1  shall  be  glad  to  send  full  ^ 

particulars   of  this  special  offer  on  receipt  of  Coupon  with  your      j^ ^-    ^ 
name  and  address.  jy  ^^  ^ 

THe  International  Studio 


THE,    BOB  LET    HEJ§n 


07  Fifth  Av^Rva 


N*w  VorK 


IN    WBITIKO   TO   ADfBBl^iaBAft    PLflASI    MUi'TION    StFUeBT 


THE    COCASSET  TANNERY 

A  BIft  TuMPjr,  A  Fin*  Tannepjr,  Who  Wants  ThUTannepyl  Yo« 
Ml4ht,  and  not  Know  It.  It  U  m  Vcrjr  Ppoffltnbio  Buolneso.  Do  Yo« 
Bid  M«  Bponk  on;  If  so,  Kindly  Read,  and  I  Will  Tell. 

i*K®^^*?   FORTUNES    ARE    MADE    IN   TANNING— You   get    the    highest    manufactureri    profits 
without  the  danger  of  maDufacturer's  lossen. 

f*  ^'^^  MANAGEMENT  REQUIRES  BUT  REASONABLE  CARE  AND  CONSTANT  ROUTINE— 
il/*Jll*.  ""i  ^**"  *^*°  operate  this  buslDess  eotirely  from  San  Francisco  with  a  Manager,  and  flT« 
SUliJl"  *  **5  f.**"""  ^"^^  y™*  *<>  *^-  P€rsonany,  or  you  can  devote  all  your  personal  Ume  to  the 
business  and  live  upon  the  property— this  is  a  matter  of  choice— but  with  a  small  force  of  men. 
^  ®  S?fl  ?;^^^*2?l  JS^  J2.50  per  day,  the  business  can  be  successfully  handled  either  way. 

THE  COCASSET  TANNERY  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  INVOLVED  IN  LABOR  CONTBOVEB8IB8— 
SiJ.I"P*?®"^.  *f  *■  ?***  necessary.  This  Tannery  bears  the  very  best  reputation  in  Leather  and 
Financial  circles;  long-established,  and  was  the  medal-winner  at  the  Midwinter  Exposition,  for  the 
best  sole  leather. 

IT  OI'BRATES  AS  A  HARNESS  AND  SOLE  LEATHER  TANNERY,  but  Is  thoroughly  equipped 
for  all  tanning.  -•    *    ^    •'t-^ 

«K  TANNING  IS  A  LAR<;E  AND  PROFITABLE  INDUSTRY  IN  CALIFORNIA,  and  we  send  o«lt 
'honrnt  leather,"  that  has  not  l»een  loaded  with  foreign  matter  to  make  it  heavy:  and  our  hides 
tan  to  seventy  per  cent  of  their  weight  in  leather  under  careful  management  There  is  a  friendly 
feeling  among  the  Tanners,  and  no  harsh  competition,  each  one  having  a  fair  business,  and  all  are 
prosperous. 

,^.JJ»L®^^J  ^AtpS  ^^  RAI^  ^^Oyi  SAN  FRANCISCO,  AND  IS  LOCATED  ON  THE  DEEP 
WATERS  OF  THE  CARQUINEZ  STRAITS,  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  the  world's  greatert  inland 
water  way,  and  at  a  point  opposite  Port  Costa  on  the  Benicla  side.  You  all  know  where  this  l»— 
it  is  where,  when  coming  to  California  on  the  Central-Southern  Pacific,  you  meet  the  ocean  breeses, 
and  where  trains  en  masse  take  the  ferry  between  Benicla  and  Port  Costa,  on  the  steamer  Solano, 
the  largest  ferryboat  in  the  world,  and  across  the  Carqulnes  Straits  on  the  borders  of  which  moat 
of  our  wheat  cargoes  are  placed  in  vessels.  Benicla  is  destined  to  become  one  of  California's 
greatest  manufacturing  centers,  and  one  of  the  world's  greatest  seaports.  (See  full  description 
of  Benicla  and  surroundings  in  Sunset  Magazine  for  November.  1903.) 

THIS  TANNERY  IS  1X)CATED  IN  THE  CORPORATE  LIMITS  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  BBNICIA. 
one  half  mile  west  from  the  geographical  center  on  the  Vallejo  Road,  and  has  a  tanning  capacity 
of  eighty  hides  per  day.  and  runs  every  working  day  throughout  the  year. 

IT  HAS  A  FRANCHISE  RIGHT  TO  KEEP  ALL  TIIB  STREETS  CLOSED  WHICH  RUN 
THROUGH  ITS  GROUNDS,  except  the  Vallejo  Road,  called  **K'*  Street,  along  which  nma  the 
electricity  of  the  great  Bav  County'$  Potrer  on  their  overhead  wires. 

THE  SPLENDID  FRESH  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  THIS  TANNERY  IS  MORE  THAN  AMPLE 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES.  Is  owned  by  the  Tannery,  and  is  on  the  Tannery  grounds,  and  has  a 
reservoir  so  deep  and  so  large  that  It  is  really  a  small  lake,  and  thirty-five  feet  deep  In  some  places. 

WATER  IN  QUANTITY  AND  OF  QUALITY  IS  A  MATERIAL  CONSIDERATION  IN  THIS 
INDUSTRY — It  is  here  in  quantitff  andquaiitv,  and  is  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  this  plant 

THE  PROPERTY  IS  INSURED  WITH  SOME  OF  THE  SO  CALLED  **ROCKS  OF  OIBRALTAR" 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMl'ANIES.  and  practically  insured  by  twenty-four  hydrants  on  the  grounds, 
and  by  an  enormous  elevated  water  tank  for  "head."  And  therefore,  with  any  kind  of  care,  tbla 
Tannery  can't  bum.  and  if  it  wanted  to  it  couldn't,  because  the  Benicla  City  Fire  Company  has 
its  Engine  and  Engine-house  within  **gun-shot'*  of  this  place. 

LET  ME  SAY  THAT  IF  IT  BE  DESIRABLE  TO  YOU  I  CAN  ARRANGE  TO  SUPPLY  YOU 
with  all  the  hides  you  need  at  a  little  lower  than  the  lowest  wholesale  price  vou  can  obtain,  and 
hides  of  the  very  best  quality ;  and  also,  I  can  arrange  for  the  handling  of  all  of  your  leather  tn 
Domestic.  Eastern  and  Foreign  markets  for  the  most  favorable  prices,  oecsuse  of  the  estabHahed 
reputation  of  this  leather,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  to  you — ^thls  Is  not  my  business,  bat 
I  know  of  a  long-established  house,  upon  which  you  can  rely,  that  will  underuke  both  year  Imjlas 
and  your  selling  if  you  desire,  and  they  are  both  Hide  and  Leather  Experts  of  years*  egpertenca. 

I  FORGOT  TO  TELL  YOU  THAT  BENICIA  IS  A  TERMINAL  POINT  ON  THE  80UTHBBN 
PACIFIC  SYSTEM,  so  that  your  freight  consignments  read  directly  to  and  from  there;  all  tha  Tan 
Bark  is  delivered  immediately  and  directly  from  the  Mendocino  forests  by  steamship  at  your  pier,  and 
this  Tan  Bark,  which  is  the  famous  Chestnut  Oak.  is  probably  one  of  the  most  Taluable  tanning 
agents  in  the  world,  and  carries  from  sixteen  per  cent  to  nineteen  per  cent  of  Tannic  Add. 

THE  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT  ARE  APPRAISED  AT  $58,113.62  by  the  MILWAUKEE 
APPRAISAL  COMPANY.  OF  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN,  in  their  tyjMwritten  report,  boond  In 
book  form,  wherein  "every  stick  of  timber"  is  estimated.  Of  course,  this  Is  a  conservative  valnatlon, 
and  such  a  plant  new  would  cost  at  least  $67.S00 ;  besides  this  there  has  been  since,  $2,500  worth 
of  additional  machinery  placed  in  the  plant;  there  are  eight  acres  of  land  worth  folly  $6,000, 
snd  besides  about  twelve  acres  of  closed  streets,  making  a  total  acreage  of  twenty  acres  or  mors. 
The  Deep  Water  Frontage  with  its  Pier.  Is  at  the  verv  lowest,  worth  $5.000 ;  and  the  splendid  PrtTnta 
Fresh  Water  Supply  put  at  the  small  figure  of  $7,500.  makes  the  toUl  of  this  Talnation  $78,118.62, 
the  actual  worth  of  the  property— ALL  OF  WHICH  I  OFFER  YOU  FOR  $75,000.     COLD  GOLD. 

AS  TO  THE  ANNUAL  CLEAR  PROFIT.  I  STATE  TO  YOU  WITHOUT  FEAR  OF  BEING 
DISPROVED,  that  at  the  capacity  of  eighty  hides  per  day,  and  under  fairly  good  management.  It  will 
always  yield  an  annual  Clear  Profit,  above  all  charges,  of  $25,000  to  $40,000,  aceordint  to  the 
years,  and  that  it  will  pay  an  average  clear  profit  of  $80,000  annually,  through  a  period  of  faan. 

EVERY'  OPPORTUNITY  WILL  ^E  AFIiV)RDBD  THE  PURCHASER  TO  LOOK  OVBB  THII 
TANNERY,  the  owner  will  personally  meet  all  parties  at  my   ofllce  desiring  to  Inspect  tiM 
accompany  them  to  Benlda,  and  carefully  condact  them  over  the  property,  bat  tharcaftir  nf^ 

=::.H*  IT  TOITWAllTTEMfi' TANNERY,  address  FRED  WOODWOBTH.  ESQ.,  Attonej  and  < 

at-Law.  flseoad  Floor,  MUls  Bolldlng.  Ban  Frandsco.  If  yon  desire  to  shorten  tlmob  wlra  faUf ,  «r 
vm  **UBBEB'*  Clpbar  Coda. 


ROYALTY 

on::: 


PAID 


&n4    HufckLAl    Ci'ni|)«)*Jtko«»k, 
We  arrange  and  (popularize. 

PI0HEERPUi.CO. 
SONG-POEMS  CHIC»60.   ILL 


from  the  President  of  Stanford  University 

1  have  fead  with  great  interest  Dr.  Partsch's  book  on 
**Indigeition/*  I  find  it  very  origiiiul  and  very  »ugges- 
tivci  and  tt  mutt  prove  to  be  an  extremely  useful  buok 
both  to  the  sufferer  from  indigestion  and  to  the  physician 
who  has  occasion  to  treat  this  disorder.  As  J  am  not  a 
p  aciising  physician,  I  cannot  judgr  as  to  all  of  the 
details,  but  3kt  to  the  general  value  of  the  work  there 
can  be  no  question^  Very  truly  yours^ 

DAVID    S.    JORDAN 
Clothe    335    Pa^es.         Price    $2 

'Dr.  H.  PARTSGH,  2OO)  Uncoin  Street, 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


WANTED 

^di«itr3t>uto  stimpli'it  ami  eirculars  of  oyr    gooiiT*,    8Alrtr> 
"^  pyr  month,    J3  per  dwy  for  expenjM.s 


m  MEN  IN 
vAvh  SlHte  to 
travel.  tHt'k 
h  1  g  n  $     an  d 

ODiiT*, 


HUHLIVIAN    CO.. 

ATLAS    BLOCK 


DEPT,    B, 

CHICAGO 


It  Serves 

the  puipose  in  a  most  surprising  man- 
ner both  as  to  brilliancy  and  labor 
saving,  and  a  quarter  century's  use  at 
lioiTie  and  abroad  gives  assurance 
that  it  Is  absolutely  harmless.  These 
are  the  merits  that  have  carried  its 
fame  around  the  globe.  At  grocers 
and  druggists. 

Poet]>aid  IB  centi  (itampi, 
Tfiftl  qimntity  for  tlie  ftfking, 

"SiiJtoK/'iJO  Cliff  Btrect,  New  York. 


fOR  SALE-1080  ACRES  TO  CLOSE  LARCE  ESTATE  BY  EXECUTOR  EOR  $10,000 

m    THE    GREAT    "RAIN    KINGDOM"    OF    CALIFORNIA 

HiPffflwrly  beolR'^aiiil  Its  private  roid  enters  same  one-ffturth  mile  to  tlie  ea&t  from  the  main  c<»ast  cdUity  roid,  «»<! 

Id  t..  Che  ■rest  .,f  die  -Liwle.  ,.  .rnvn-.i^^:  i,,    dl  .,;u:  tU-ut-mi  *u4  ,-'<^htv  .i    rr-.       It  is  in  ^4ctl  l>j>:mM  Criunty,  in  T^..    i  ^„    N     K.  iU.  W.  M.  D.   M. 

i  h»%  a  small  and  cheaply  liuift  dwelling  house  and  a  good  bam,  large  effMoU  to  hold  ieventy-twi  torn  or  loo&«  jiay,  ^iid  twelve 


.il^v. 


I  ml  li 


hoiit,<'  iii'.l  iarti  Are  iir-tr  c^ch  rjih>erH  fiisorably  *ncl  centrally  l<Katc^l  otj  tlie  property,  hcin^   shelt-irctl  fram  the 
nd  liowa  the  o>a%t  of  many  mite^.     The  water  %u|>ply  fur  domestic  piir^nk^e*  \i  aUimlAnt  and  is  p'pcd  to  the 


Maficliester  with  teleplioae.  pott  office,  stores  aod  kHmK  Is  font  miles  lovtltwiN  from  tl»e  ilwflHni  hMite,  And  time 

J  lir^rm  the  iTjitisc  to  the  mam  roi.J,      Nrw  Ho-vcn  LHiicidliiK  Ave  mile*  nonhwJird:  Pi.mt   Areni  nine   miles  viuihiB-ifd;  to  which  (Dwii 


er  cetctae 
!  ouicr  or 


■•m  the  C-^urvty  R».iU  the  h,iu*.c  is  ,T,pjjroache«l  by  ti*ir  jffirlcil  raiids,  th«  i»fic  li*virijf  -i  grille  of  Xmo  feet  to  the  ro<.l  and  th«  t 
(jii  Al  the  it-cepcst  |x>iiit>, 

fUHl  fotlt  Arena.  New  fliven  end  OreenwOOlt,  *M  or  «hidi.  as  wvll  a»tl»e  other  tuwns  menttoned,  tre  on  or  near  the  County  tUmi^  the  frei^t 

!*  tf  e  a*  Wlowik;  f^  firrt^itr!  un  t'.irk  i.r  w.  kiI^  (<     U]Mc.7e  far  raitrniuJ  tie*;  fj  per  thouji^nd  feet  for  itiniben  and  fj  pet  tm\  cm  m<Tchai.ndiie  bad  no  "UP 

HEIGHT'*  is  ch*TTfcd  by  th<=  St'j.irtr.hip  C.-m|janiM. 

The  tows  of  Point  Arena  furnishes  n^arlteis  for  alt  produce,  loc lading  hay  aid  iriln  tt  high  pricei. 
_       San  Fraflcwo  h  the  main  center  point  for  tliis  country  ^i  i  a  i.  rei  h.  .1 1  y  itc*mers  twice  a  w«k  Uom  Pnmt  Are4Ta.  the  fare  beinir  fj.  mctud- 

As  to  railroads  It  h  otly  fifty  mtles  to  Ultiah*  on  California  Northwestern  railroad;  and  the  umc  dhtance  to  <:uadeto.  tm  the  sorth 

HORE  RMLWAV 

The  climate  h  mild  and  balmy  and  unexcelled  In  Northern  Cillfornla. 

The  fiiice  Is  wett  enclouil  by  fences  aid  timbered  ravltes,  whidi  art  natirral  barriers  isd  tim  cittie.   The  pi^ce  u  cpicnduny  4evej- 

^  .d  for  it^  mnbc-r  ren>u>--  i.".,  thi7rc  Iteijikj  fully  six  luiies  of  wijf.jii  r>i  "I  IciJinj;  to  Uic  varl'.m*  valleys'  on  the  r^inch  which  cost  more  than  $4000. 

As  an  orchard  prOmtltlOflf  tins  act^i^c  [%  une  of  tiie  l-cst  opp^vrtuni-.ics  a*  It  is  within  the   >o  called  KEDWOO'J  TIMBER  BELT,  and    hence  the 
uit  i%  free  frtirn  pest*.     TiicAV^plt'^  jjti.w  to  an  immense  li/e  and  Ijavc  a  h»j^h  rt*vr»r.  mu-rh  re-»emblinj^  the  OREtVON  ATPLE  and  they  are  oever   injured  by 
Tni,     There  are  wjtoc  cicc-dcnt  l^crry  Lands  and  a  iftwid  ri>Lind  aircA^c  trial  »'i>uld  |  Tr>diice  crc'P'i  i,  f  1  r;frj«e«,,  j  h  lus  -jnd  *  il  vr  x,i,ricti€>  cl  Iniil. 

Om  half  mile  North  of  the  Dwelling  Hoate  It  a  tract  of  ilxty  acrei  of  land.  »a  sltaated  aid  Mrroanded  h>  oeatly  roUlng  ridies 

t  il  ks  ..t.mpletely  sheltered  aiul  affitrt!^  n  most  splcmJld  opiHirtunity  f-.r  apple  culture.  Near  die  *iKty  acre*  Ha  fRtall  nr\:harrt  of  about  joo  fine  tree*  which 
ield  very  he;aviily  ol  csp-?cUU>'  Urf.  Tine  "BHLL  FLOWERS"  itvl  ,.ih<-r  varieties  of  apples,^»  w*ll*%  other  fruibt,  a  pntcticaJ  iiliustratl>jin  «f  Oie  Atneu  of  the 
Mi  for  of<hini  Vanrt. 

ttAI  to  tlHj  iHirtft  of  this  tracti  one  giarter  of  a  wife,  are  five  or  ili  acres  wonderfully  adapted  for  peaLhc*,  T)»ey  have  been  rkfmed  f*» 

^jrear%  and  produce  I  ir^fe  crops    il  i^r.nn  itnd  i^rtaioes.     Tc»  the  viil  of  these  siJtLy  acres  of  orchard  tract  is  a  graiA  AeM  of  tweeity  acres,  whkb  averifv* 

Vof  oat  hi^  lt»  the  avrc. 
^ti  farming,  there  are  2t30  acres  til  ready  for  calltvatJon.    it  Ufine  oat  and  potato  land,  which  yields  henry  crop^      S<ver;|l  hundred  aciM 
5  could  tie  clcwrc'l  with  liHile  ctperi'^e  and  *imlil  pr-iifucc  heavily. 

The  tiaber  llCludei  300  acres  Vtrgl«  redwood  i^oini;  35  M.  feet  per  aci«p  90  p^r  cent  i%  ORECO.V  PI^TE.  the  case  with  Dearly  alt  tcdwood  fore»t». 
kis  firsl-clasi  tunl-ff. 

The  «^lMMe  lOfiO  acres  are  well-watered  by  large  aad  ever-fh»wlin  streams  and  sprhias,  cKf  pure,  cold,  v^h  water.  The  raiuibii  it  aiwaya 

lindint.     The  entkre  acrca^'c-  *-.  hi^hiy  pri..lu_tivi-.  the  rinlnig  level  portion  go-r«l  f.>r  •^s.'tic  ultur.jl  ('ur^iiw  and  the  outlying'  o-cre-Airf  suited  to  tfrarinf . 

It  Is  aa  Ideal  layeitmeit  for  anyone  who  waits  to  isafce  nooey  witli  small  capital,  from  .1  place  ti.at  i«  capahii:  .,f  ihe  hi^hctt  drvetapatent 

_  1  wbkh  U  valiJihlc  for  timlrH_-r  land,  :^^  -«*-  M  n*..  fr-t  .ii^-rixciltufiil  puTp^isc'*,  ,iai|  wlui  h  n  -iint.tblt  fur  lAftning;  land,  dairy  land,  chicken  fartnlng,  aw  sheep  land. 

Hy  ©rail  of  whir  It  ctnjld  ll>c  cnndu- i..'i|  wirli  IT-:-,;  j(r.,lir  iumJit  .th  invrstmi^nM-l  |ia,Q.:*i. 

There  Is  game  of  all  kinds  In  atHindance.  large  and  smalL  md  rtcriirnt  irout  atid  Mimon  n&hine. 

It  Is  an  Ideal  lavestmeet  for  a  map  witb  a  large  family,  near  to  schools,  excellent  climate  and  win  vieM  high  proAia  on  fiovooo  tavekted  to 

K  who  are  willing  to  derolc  dicir  labor  \o  hi  up-tujiidrnj^,  l«>th  in  .lonual  yield  and  ri«  in  land  values,  which  are  bound  to  go  three-fold  higher  in  a  *hort 
^od  of  yeai»- 

GCMfll  lICicHvttQil— Tkt  place  Itself  Is  most  accessible  and   geperally  level,  slSfhtly  rolling  with  hardly  any  wMte  laad  and  Tcry  producUre 
ill,  deep  mad  rich  and  free  frota  ttones, 

Tftefl  il  a  paaoramlC  OatlaOl  from  the  smooth  top  of  a  fertile   kaoH,  whereon  H  a  v«ry  tarse  perpetual  sprlnirof  sparkUni;  water,  more  Ihait 
pie  taw  aJt  houaehold  purpose*.     The  %  Jtwr  from  here  ii  my*t  surpa-isinifly  picturevquc;  UCBAN  VIKWS;  SJiOWCAf  CBD  SlBftKAS   OFF  BASTWAIID:  THE 

nrr  Arsvia  Light  HoirsE  Axn  Plains  Westward  and  the  Crsat  MnuxTAii*  Cmakdeui:  to  Eastward.  Iiba™wthat  easily  rlvali, 
r  Indised  na<  esceedinif,  that  of  THOMAS  jKFfKHSON'S  famous  retldience  ■'MONTICELLO',     I  have  visited  MONTICELLO. 

"     "    I  Diace*  addnfss  FRED  WOODWORTH.  Ei.^.,  Eaecutor,  Second  Floor,  MJltk  Building.  San  FranciKo.     U  you  desire  t©  ihoften 
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fully  or  UM  "  L 1 EB  EK  "  Cipher  Code 
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World's  Fair  Service 

Via  SUNSET-KATY  ROUTE 

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  tourist  car  leaves  San  Francisco 
Wednesdays,  at  10:00  a.  m.;  Los  Armeies  Thursdays,  at  12110  p.m. 

Excursion    Tickets  at   Reduced   Rates   on   Sale 

Aug.  8, 9,  10,  18,  19;  Sept.  {  {^f'^J;  ^J^    Oct.  |  ,|;  ^J;  ^^j  ^^ 


For  descriptive  World^s  Fair  Folder  and  other  particulars 
Address 

JOS.  McILROY,  Or  Any  Agent 

P.  C.  P.  A.,  MK  &  T.  Ry.  Southern  Pacific 

53  Crocker  Bulldlngy  San  Francisco,  California 

Would  you  likr  my  picture  In  colon  without  any  advertiftin];?    Send  me  loc.  and  I  will 

tend  you  one.  "  KATY,"  ST.  LOUIS. 


IN  WRITING  TO  AOVBBTI8BBS  PLEASE  MENTION   SUNSET 
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One  of  oQf  15  cQowthi  oUl  Rubber  Trc« 


FIVE  icrea  of  the  Yttilja  Rubber  Plantation 
will  produce  i  net  income  of  1 1,5 00  or 
more  per  year,  Sharet  can  be  purchased  for 
cash  in  advance,  or  on  imall  monthly  paymcnti. 
The  dividends  earned  wlitle  you  are  paying  for  your 
iham  will  almost  etjual  their  co«t^  and  tiberal  pro- 
viiiont  are  made  for  thow  who  cannot  keep  up  the 
unall  monthly  payment!. 

Rubber  trees  grow  very  rapjdly  and  proflti  from 
them  (juickly  accumulate  into  fortuna. 

Write  for  our  latest  book  about  the  pbntadoo, 
repOTtj  of  inspectors,  etc,  full  data  regajdiiig  the 
growing  of  rub^i  and  the  cott  and  profit  of  iharei. 


CONSERVATIVE  RUBBER  PRODUCTION  CO. 

321  "A"  Parrott  BuOdlBg 

StB  Fraiclsco,  Callfomla 


Why 
Wool 

for 

Underwear? 

/)  Wright'sHealth  Underwcaf  ii  made 
of  wool  because  wool  is  the  natural 
body  covering  and  better  adapted  to 
tbe  purpose  than  any  vegetable  fibcf# 
It  does  not  absorb  odor  asllr^en  doe%  nor 
chill  the  skici  after  pefspiring,  a£id  it 
retains  the  electricity  of  the  body. 

Wrighf  *  Health  Underwear,  how- 
ever^ %%  woven  OQ  an  entirely  different 
plan  from  any  other  uadcrwear,  and  it 
is  this  that  gives  it  its  great  supericrity 

Instead  of  a  tightly  woven  fabric* 
almost  impervious  to  air  and  perspira- 
tiofV  we    have    in    "Wright's    Health 
Underwear  the  Fleece  of  Comfort  and 
Health!  ^  fleecy  lining  made  up  of - 
myriad*  ol  tiny  wooUen  loops  woven 
intothc  foundation  fabric*  This  fleece 
by  holding  air  in  its  meshes  permits 
the  skin  to  breathe  freely  and  by  its 
porous  absorfaesit  natare  carries  off 
the  perspiration  eadJyand  naturally. 

Wright's  Health  Underweaf  cotti 
no  more  than  ordinary  kinds* 

At  defers* 

*'  DroBiiiRr  for  TTeAltH  '•  11  book  ot  ▼»!• 
uttble  InrormatloD  about  uodermft 
B**nt  free. 


N' 


Wrist's  Heftltfi 

Underwe&r  Co* 

7S  Fr&nklin  SC 

New  York, 


^ 


IN    WmriKO    TO    ABVEBTISBRB    Pt«U»l    UBKTION    BONBWr 


A  book  which  describes  the  entire  valley,  and  gives  full 
information  regarding  climate,  soil,  conditions  and  opportu- 
nities.    It  contains  3 1  pages  and  41  fine  half-tone  illustrations. 

This  book  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of 
a  letter  requesting  the  same. 

Lompoc  has  the  cream  of  valley-land  in  California,  and 
at  a  very  moderate  figure.     Address, 


Secretary,  Lompoc  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


LOMPOC. 
County 


CAUFOMIA 


STOCKTON 


Is  a  rapidly  growing  manu- 
facturing city  of  21,561  in- 
habitants, situated  on  tide- 
water at  the  entrance  to  the 


San  Joaquin  Valley 


A  fertile  land  almost  as  large  as  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  valley  is  the  granary  and  most  productive  section  of 

The  Italy  of  America— the  gateway  to  the  Orient.  Send  four  cents  in 
postage  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Stockton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Stockton. 
California,  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  handsomely  illustrated  magazine  or 
information  regarding  this  favored  region. 


PLACER  COUNTY 

(CALIFORNIA) 

IMPROVEMENT  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCUTION 

J.  M.  FULWEILER.  President.  Auburn 

J.  F.  MADDEN,  Vice-President,  Newcastle 
E.  T.  ROBIE,  Treasurer,  Auburn 

J.  H.  WILLS.  Secreury,  Auburn 
W.  A.  FREEMAN,  Chairman  Reception.  Auburn 
ROBERT   HECTOR,   Chairman   Immigratioa  and  Advertising. 

Newcastle 
W.  J.  McCANN,  Chairman  Ways  and  Means,  Auburn 


Placer  County 

offtn  tome  of  the  best  opportunities  for  the  home 
ioeker,  tnd  ha«  numerouf  natural  resources.  Gravel 
and  Quartz  Mines,  Granite  and  Pottery  Works, 

Grain,  Dairying  and  Fruit 

Placer  County  has  many    Aivored   sections  for   the 


cultiration  of 


Oranges 


The  first  Oranges  shipped  from  the  State  for  thb 
season  were  from  Placer.     Also  J5  per  cent,  of 
all  the  deciduous  Fresh  Frults  are  shipped  from 
Placer.      On  the  main  line  of  the  Sovthbin  PAcinc 
For  information  address  Secretary. 

4.  H.  WILL8,  Secretary,  Auburn,  California 


FOR 


COMFORT 

PLEASURE 

HEALTH 

AND  A 

HOME 

COME  TO 

Southern  Califernia 

For  full  particttUra  and  illaatimted  printed 
matter,  encloie  five  cent  atamp  to 

THE  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


IN    WRITING   TO   ADVIBTISBBS   PLIA8C    MBNTION   8DN8BT 


NTA  BARBARA  The  Incomparahle 


''lit*  C.  K.  OIDITEY,  B«cr8tary  Cliambar  of  Comnierc*,  BAKTA  BARBARA,  CAUFORKIA«  for  P&mpm«ti 


Santa  Maria  Valley 

The  6%m  of  Northem  Santa  Barbara  C4». 


I 


I 


A  broad  valley  extending  a  distance 
of  30  miles  from  the  ocean  to  the 
interior,  with  rich  soils  and  temperate 
climatic  conditions. 
Unexcelled  Bean,  Sugar  beet  and 
Grain  lands  in  valley*  extensive 
Dairying  in  hills*  The  home  of 
the  Apricot, 

Endre  vaiiey  can  be  irrigated  by  the 
Santa  Maria  river.  Large  fields 
already  under  local  pump  irrigation 
by  the  Union  Sugar  Beet  Co, 
High  grades  petroleum  oils  recently 
discovered. 


I 


For  farther  Informatioo  Inquire  of 
BLOCHMAN,  Secratai-y 

or  T.  R.  FINLEY,  Pi^aidciiit 
CHAM  BE  IJ   OF   COMMiRCE 
SANTA  MAR1A»  CALIFORNJA 


filled  more  podtit>n&  last  ytAi  than  ever 
Kcforc — could  not  ktcp  up  with  the  dcmaund. 
Good  pofidoni  waiting  far  those  who  arc 
prepared, 

£ngli«hi,  Cammcrcial  and  Selected 
Courses.  Shorthand  instruction  in  either 
tircgg  or    Pitman. 

Low  tail  road  rates  to  California.  Write 
today  (qt  information. 

E.  B.  HOOVER.  Prln.        Santa  Barbara.  Callfomra 


BEAUTIFUL    CALIFORNIA! 


C.  C.   HUNT 

NoTMr  Pwiue 


C     W,  HAYWARD 

ititiii  Cifi  Boino  o»  EoyctrxMi 

OlIieTai  CNAHlEt  0»  OOMIIiEICC 

HUNT   d.   HAY  WARD 
Dcfi  ««!» II.UA.LK  REAL  ESTATE 

AND  aEMCnAL    BOSINElft    AIICNTS 

RAQcbea  nnd  dtj  retldetice^  for  sale  Furnished 
ftDd  uafnrtiisheil  bouses  for  real.  I«And3  eubdivl- 
ded.  BzcbAogei  perfected.  Buslneaa  oftportuutllca 
secured.    CoTrespoodeDce  Solicited. 

1011  Stite  St.    P|«ae  Red  521    SiHa  ainiri,  Caltfftrtli 


*S     WklTISfl     I'll     >M^KMTISKUK     riKAHK     MK\TIO\     HrNHKT 


^HonE  IN  Southern  Cahtornia) 

FOR  $2,000  y 


"t^wL. 


.J^JJ^v- 


^ 


■#. 


K^^ff!-^ 


r^lGURE  THE   RENT  you  have  paid  out  in  iKc  last  five  year*  with  nothing 
I  to  show  for  k  and   then  consider  our  plan. 

The  Huntington  Drive  T^act,  Pasadena,  Californiap  is  now  open,  Lou 
80x200  fronting  on  tireeti  1 20  feet  wide  for  |8oo.  Electric  cars  by  the  door; 
all  iirect  improvements  paid  for.  Pretty  six  room  btingalow*  built  to  idt  far  1 1,000 
up.  Tenns  onc-fourtK  down,  balance  thFec  year*  at  six  per  cent.  The  location  is 
central,  soil  fertile,  cHmatc  semi-tropical  and  healthful. 

rOR  INFORWATION  WRITE 

WW.  R.  ST  A  ATS  CO.,  DBpl  C,  Pasadeta,  California 

Of  B.  A.  ROWAN,  200  H.  W.  Hellman   iulldlng,  Ifts  Angeles,  Ctllfornia 


IN    WRlTIKa    TU    Al>vr.uriKBKfi    fM.EASlE    M«^'rlttN    HUK1IBT 


F \ "" — 


Portable 
Bttildiflgs 
Automobile 
Houses, 
Summer  Resort  Cottages,  Etc. 

Size  shown  here  is  our  No.  4Q,  12  (U  4H  io.  t>y  2"  i^ 
4H  >°-:  wnlU  7  ft.  high,  ^ble  Toof  )i  piteb,  building 
contaius  grooms  wiih  doo-sand  wiudowAiM  ahoviru 
in   plan.    Weight  pack  td  for  shipment  6.3ttnbs. 

Our  buildings  are  constructed  entirely  of  wood 
with  MTigl  e  or  double  walls  which  BfTordscbmfortflble 
and  health fttl  shelter.  They  ■» re  strong  andsubsli  n- 
tial.  Skilled  mechanics  ere  not  oecc^sary  ff^r  their 
erectloti,  any  one  can  set  them  up.  Send  for  ilTustro- 
ted  cirailar,  and  price  list,  showing  various  ttylei» 
and  aixes  now  in  use. 


BURNHAM-STANDEFORO  bOMPANY 

MANUFACTUKCRS 

WASHmOTON,  FIRST   and    SECOND   9TS. 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 
SkH  ril4NCISC0  OFFICE;    106  ?N  100  JESSIE  STREET 


Cawston 
California 
Ostricti 
Featliers 


A  fine  otTrich  frathcr  it  at 
much  of  an  invrttinent  ai  a  fiae 
Jiaman4.     Good  reathcn  latr^ 
riatid  recurlingf  don't  break ^  look  dull 
nor  tote  their  Ufc. 
PRODUCErS  PRICES-NO  AGENTS 
AH  our  fcaibrr  foodi  arc  void  direct 
at  producer  •  pricci  and  ihipped  pre- 
paid ia  bandsoaic  pictorial  hoxe>.  A  ay- 
thini^  can  be  returoed   jf  aot  wanted. 
Comtesae  Plume*  if  incbci 
lon^,  exposed   auiLI  and    bcavy  bead. 
Spletidld    quality;  beautiful    btack.     Hctrrr   tban   li  usually 

loid  at  Jll-oo.     Delivered  prepaid  for .    .       fS.O'O 

Same  plume,  i6  incbea  long,  wortb  f^^oa^  prepaid  for  $340*0 
17-incK  Comtusae  Flumet  m*de  from  the 
vertr  Goeit  black  plumes  of  male  blrdi.  EtpecitUy  finc^ 
•trong  texture.  Made  of  entrt  heavy  and  wide  flock. 
Better  than  ftorei  Dtually  tell  at  f7.oo.  Prepaid  for  (S^OO 
Same  plutnc,   ii    incbe*   lonp,  worth   ftf.oo  at   reiatU 

ileijvertd  prepaid  for   ,      tlO«  00 

Or«at  Ct*rlo»ily  Fr«e.  Nataral  fcalhctjufi 
19  t J, ken  from  iheottrich  lent  free  with  ertry  order. 

Souvenir  Fric«  Llat,  Our  price  Hit  it  a  toa 
venfr  of  the  Farra^  containing  many  beautiful  farm  ptcturei^ 
and  fully  iUuit rated  with  enjtravinKt  made  direct  front  tbc 
feathers,  Contain!  pricci  of  boaa«  new  ityle  plumei^  itolct^ 
f»n»,  tips,  eic.^  in  all  jfidei  and  li-itet .  Sent  free  for  ic. 
to  corer   poiiage   and  Dialling. 

CAW^STON     OSTRICH      FARM 

The  Original  Home  of  the  f>itnch  in  America 

f,  0.  lax  52  Sautli  PasadcnA,  CAllforDla 


The  Great  Southwest  katU 
all  the  lest;  it  is  the  place 
now  the  tbie  fo  mvctt. 

CQHf  TO  THE  COASf   COUNTHY 


TEXAS 

IMIVIIGRATION 
INVESTMENTS 
INDUSTRIES 

REAL      ESTATE 


Send  For 

CORNUCOPIA 

**Horn  of  Plenty*' 

Hiadsofne  Monthly  Journal 
Three  Months'  Trial 
Ten  Cents,  Sample 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
FULL  or  TCXA9   FACTS 


Millions  Of  Men  Settling  the  Soutlwest  Millions  of  Money  Desired  for  Developinent 

lANDS  rOR  SAIE.    LOANS  TO  MAKE 


GR£AT  COUNTRY      GRAND  CHAIVCES      GLORIOUS  CLIMATE 


If  you  wish  to  invest  in  high  rate  mortgages  buy  city  and  country  prop- 
erty>  fruit,  trucks  timber,  rice,  oil  or  other  lands  in  this  wonderful  region 


ADDRESS 


Inveatenent 
Bpoket* 


E.  C.  ROBERTSON 

602    BinE    Building^    Houston,  Texas 


Industrial 
Pro  motel* 


l>     WltlTIVi.-     lit    AiiVKliribEUM    FL£AHF]    MDNTlON    Si  VSRT 


AIDERSON  ACADEMY 


MiLiTAmY— Number  limited—Boys  thoroughly  prepared 
lor anv college.  Situation  beautiful;  Climate  unsurpassed; 
Baildings  modem;  Gymnasium  new.  Teachers  college  men. 

WH,I,IAM  WALKER  ANDERSON,  Principal 
Irvington.  California 


"BEAUUEU" 


A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.    Number  limited. 
Tenth  Year.    Send  fur  CaUlogue. 
Tel.  Mason  1686.    8BQi  College  Avenue  Berkeley.  California. 

CAUFORNIA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Complete  and  thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  a 
Imtlnesa  education,  450  studenU,  18,000  square  feet  floor 
surface,  largest  school  in  the  west.  New  building,  beauti  f  ul 
■nrtoandings.  Helpful,  earnest,  inspiring  teachers.  Will 
be  pleased  to  send  on  request  a  75  page  illustrated  catalogue. 
901-985  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  California 


COLLEGE  NOTRE  DAME 


Pifty-second  year,  founded  1851,  incorporated  18^;accred 
Ited  by  State  University  1900  Countes:  collegiate,  prepara 
tory,  commercial.  Intermediate  and  primary  classes  for 
yoanger  children.  Notrb  Damb  Conservatory  op  Music 
F^uided  1809,  awards  diplomas.  Apply  for  terms  to  Sister 
*  San  Jo«e.  California 


HOinS  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Fourteenth  year;  Incomparably  the  most  beautiful  place. 
Pcncct  sanitation,   limited   enrollment,    home  comlorts 
superior  instruction,  fiu  for  any  college.  Illustrated  caU 
lofue.                 W.  J.  MEREDITH.  A.  B.,  V.  Principal 
Menlo  Park,  Cwmomla 

IRVING  INSTITUTE 

A«^1?Ii*2?#?f^f  f*'*''**,  ^^^  «^^^'  *»d  young   ladles. 
*SSS.^A^SeV'SL7nr*"**     ^--"-^^  of  Music. 

^^oY^^r^  B   CHURCH.  Principal. 
B*.r..«*^.  «#»-^.      *   «J«^  California  Street.  San  Fiindsco. 
ReK>pens  Monday,  August  1st.  1904,  9  a.  m.  «"w-w. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

A  Home  School  of  Business.  Individual  instruction  in 
all  commercial  branches,  special  coach  ing.  Write  for  terms. 
8<6  Haight  Street,  San  Prandsco,  California. 

B.  F.  DUFF,  PrindtMl 

MILLS  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY 

Confers  dejgrees  and  graats  diplomas.  Seminary  course 
Mcrcdited  to  the  Universltiesj^rare  opportunities  offered  in 


music,  art  and  elocution.      Thirty-ninth  year;  fall  term 
"ens  August  10.  1904.    Write  for  caUlogue  to  Mrs.C.  T. 
"*-.  Pres.,  Mills  CoUege  P.  O.,  Cslifornis. 


MOUNT  TAMALPAIS  MJLITARY  ACADEMY 

San  Rafael,  California 

Second  Half-year  Begins  ranu<«ry  9th,  1905 

Junior  School  Separate     ARTHUR  CROSBY,  O.O.,  Hssd  Matter 

SACRED  HEART  COLLEGE 

Eddy  and  Larkln  StreeU,  San  Frandsco,  California. 
Conducted  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schols. 
Pounded  in  1874.  Full  Grammar,  Commercial  and  Col- 
legiate Courses.    Day  and  evening  Classes, 

BROTHER  XENOPHON,  F.  S.  C,  Pres. 

SHORTHAND  REPORTING 


ip>i 


ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE 


Conducted  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools 
Cnoorporated  ana  empowered  to  confer  Academic  Degrees 
by  Act  of  the  State  I«egislature,  187<.  The  Business  College 
forms  a  separate  department.    Send  for  catalogue  to 

BROTHER  ZENONIAN,  President,  Oakland,  California 


ST.  MARGARET'S 


Suburban  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies 
•  nd  children,  San  Mateo,  California. 

MISS  IDA  I<OUISE  TEBBETTS,  Prindpa! 


STUHERING  AND  STAMMERING 

And  nervous  Npeech  corrected  by  strictly  meritorious  nystem 
at  Melbourne  System  School,  Van  New  Avenue  and  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

June  1st  we  removed  to  our  new  quarters,  738  Missloa 
Street.  More  space,  better  light,  finer  rooms.  This  is  the 
college  that  gets  positions  for  students. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BUSINESS  COI«LBGB, 
738  Mission  Street,  San  Frandsco,  California. 

^^rH^E^^rROFT  Dramatic  School 

Established  1893  31  West  31st  Street.  NEW  YORK 

Six  months  Graduating  Course,  also  shorter  courses;  open 
October  10.    Special  Courses  for  Students  of  Opers.     Evcup 
ing  Classes.  Engagrment  Bureau  in  connection  with  school. 
Address  Adeline  S.  Wheatcrott,  Director. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 


and  Van  Ness  Seminary,  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  girla 
College  preparatory  course,  general  course.  Accredited  hf 
the  leading  colleges  and  universities. 

MISS  SARAH  D.  HAMUN.  Prindpal 

1849  Jackson  Street,  San  Frandsco.  California 
Re-opens  Tuesday,  August  9,  1904. 

Stage  positions 
arsnteed.  Miss 
ng  is  available 


The  Janne  Marraw  Lang      r»r.»t»d. 
College  of  Yoioo  and  Aotloi  Wr'  "r^x^^ 

concerts,  chautauquas,  teachers*  institutes,  women's  dubs, 
etc— eitner  as  lecturer,  entertainer  or  monologist. 


'Phone  West  1100 


Sltt  Sutter  Street 

San  Frandsco,  California 


Refbrbncbs— Mr.  Fred  BeUsco,  Manager  Alcaxar  Theatre.  Saa  Frandsco 
and  Belasco  Theatre.  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  H.  W.  Bishop,  Manager  *'Ye  LB>- 
erty  Playhouse."  Oakland,  and  The  Mi^estlc,  San  Frandsco. 

THE  LYCEUM 

An  accredited  preparatory  school  for  the  University, 
tMM  and  Medical  Colleges;  references.  President  Jordan  or 
any  SUnford  professor;  dsy  and  evening  sessions. 

Phelan  Building,  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 

rHE  WASHBURN  SCHOOL  (Aeereditod) 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA  ^   .    ^^ 

gres  twys  and  girla  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  leading 
llegeaand  Universities.  Primanr  and  intermediate  de- 
Kirtments;  smsll  classes;  only  good  teachers;  hygienic  sani- 
tion.    Send  for  drcular. 

YON  MEYERINCK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

841  FUI«TON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  Bstabliahed  180ft. 
Pre-eminently  the  largest  and  best  equipped  school  on  the 
Padfic  Coast— offeriuff  all  the  advantages  of  Sastem  and 
Buropean  conservatories  for  a  thorough  musical  education. 
Prospectus  upon  spplication.  Visitors  to  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  I«ouia,  are  invited  to  examine  the  exhibit  of  the  schod, 
Bducational  Building,  California  School  Bxhiblt. 


IN    WRITING   TO   AOTBBTISaBS    PUBASI    MNNTION    SUNSVT 


J 


THE  (F^YoF  CAUFdRNIA 
GLENN  .^«^€OUNTY 


i* 


^^.^..o^^'^^ 


I  i-jf '  ■' 


r"^ 


In  spf?aking  of  Oalifomia  the  temiB  ^Torthem  Califomift  and  Southera  Cali- 
fornia arp  ujiiversally  employed,  l>ut  the  term  from  a  climatic  point  of  view  ia 
meaningless.  8eniMropical  fruits  are  grown  in  greater  abundance  in  Northern 
California  than  in  Southern  California.  Over  one  half  of  the  State's  acreage  of 
olives  and  fif^s  is  in  Northern  California,  The  finest  lemon  and  orange- bearing 
groves  in  the  State  are  found  among  tho&e  of  Northern  Calif ornift,  while  the 
products  of  these  groves  are  in  the  market  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  than  front 
groves  in  the  south,  and  are  unexcelled  in  quality. 

located  in  Northern  California  is  the  great  Sacramento  Valley,  a  veritable 
paradise,  the  garden  spot  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Situated  in  the  very  center  of  this 
vast,  rich  domain  of  choicest  soil,  favored  by  best  of  climatic  conditions,  is  Glcmn 
County,  with  a  population  of  less  than  lO.OOD.  Althoui^h  a  newly  created  county, 
Glenn  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  fir>.t  counties  of  the  State. 
Glenn  County  is  only  eighty  miles  north  of  the  State  capital  and  150  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco,  the  metropolis  of  the  west.  Its  mountains  contain  mineral  and 
worlds  of  commercial  timber. 

For  further  details  address  the  BOAKD  OF  SUPERVISORS,  m^illows;  or 
J.  B.  Morrissey,  Orland,  Glenn  County,  California;  Thos,  Brow^n/Orland,  Glenn 
County,  Galifoniia;    P.  0,  Elbe,  Willows,  Glenn  County,  California. 


m    WBITIMO    TO    4l>¥UiTI8]IAB    PLSABS    lUIJfTtOlf    tUMaWT 


Cheap  water 


^ 


Bi  SEA 


.1  i 


ON  THE  SPECIAL 
VACATION  AND 
SHORT   TOURIST 

EXGURSiON  TRIPS 

OF    THE 

Pacific  Coast 
Steamstiip  Co. 


Sin  Fraiiclsco 
Los  Angeles 
San  Diep 
Coronado 
Catalina 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Cruz 


I 


Montrre) 

Eureka 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Victoria 

Vancouver 

Etc, 


VOYAOfS    to    AUSKA 
and  MEXICO 

IXCCLLCNT  SERV1CC 
LOW  RATES 

Write  for  further  in  form  At  ion  to 

C,    D.    DUNANN 

General  Pissenger  Ag«nt 
10  mkUMT    ST..   SAN    FRANCISCO 


tN    WKITTNO  Tl»   ADVEHTlSBfiS   rUBASS   HBNTION    8UN8ST 


IM.J.CWI0 

A.  W.  Fiert 


Rebert  W.  Huit        Jm.  C.  Hallttod 
0.  W.  MeNauglMr 


ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  GO. 

Bureau  of  Inspection 
Tests  and  Consultation 


71BrM*ray,NEWY0RK 

31  Norfolk  House,  LONDON 

1121  The  Rookery,  CHICAGO 
Monomahela  Bank  Building,  PITTSBURGH 

INSPECTION  or 

Rails  and  Fastenings,  Cars,  Locomo- 
tives, Pipe,  etc..  Bridges, 
Buildings  and  other 
Structures 

CbeiDlcal  and  Physical  Laboratories 

Reports  and  Ettimatet  oa  Propertiee 
and  ProcoMet 


TKere's  satisfaction 
in  Rnoip^in^ 
you're  ri^Kt.    Use 


Sozodoni 

Tooth 

Powder 


and  join  i 
multitude 


^^^ 


HALL  &  RUCKE 

NEW  YORK 


Let  Us  Tell  You  About 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho 


Where  there  are  more  openings  and  where  yon  can  get  rich 
quicker  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Union.  Pour  cents  in 
stamps  will  bring  you  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  costly 
88  page  book  and  map  of  the  three  states,  telling  all  about 
every  industry.  Pour  cents  will  also  bring  you  our  beautiful 
panoramic  folder  **  The  Columbia  River,  through  the  Cas- 
cades to  the  Pacific  Ocean." 


A.  L  CRAIG,  General  Passenger  Agent 
The  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company 


PORTLAND,  OREGC 


XM  WRimrO  TO  ADYniTISBBH  PLBASB  MBNTION  SVNSVT 


The  Panama  Canal  t»<u  a  most  timely  and  advantageous  purchau  for  the  West. 

The  iplNlildiao  of  the  West  means  securing  to  the  nation  for  all  time  her  greatest  and  most 
certain  resources  of  supply. 

Yoir  atteitioi  Is  lOW  directed  from  Wall  Street  toward  the  GREA  T,  SUBSTANTIAL 
WEST^  and  to  the  following  splendid  opportunity  for  saje  and  valuable  investment. 

lOfOOO  acres  !■  Calif Omia.  You  are  offered  this  land  in  a  body  in  Fee  Simple  and  at  ^.50  per  acre,  through 
irhich  ever  flows  in  splendid  depths  the  windinff  course  of  "Ten  Mile."  a  fork  of  Eel.  in  Mendocino,  California,  la  miles 
north  from  bherwood  on  the  railroad  now  buildinar  north  to  Eureka,  in  Humboldt,  to  pass  either  directly  across,  or 
within  three  miles  of  this  tract,  accordinp;  to  which  of  two  surveys  is  punued.  and  now  taking  /ou  in  eight  hours  to  s»an 
Francisco.  thrc>uf;h  Sonoma  Valley  and  the  beautifiil  cities  of  Ukiah,  Cloverdale,  Healdsburg,  Sanu  Rosa,  Petaluma.San 
Rafael,  and  Bclveflere. 

These  10,000  aces  possess  a  great  future  in  aipncultural  resource  both  in  annual  yielding  force  and  specu- 
lative value;  they  are  in  the  direct  roadstead  «.>f  the  artat  civilization  making  northward  from  San  Francisco;  moving 
rapidly  forward,  and  carrying  acreage  valuation  along  with  it  to  fas  a^d  fjo  per  acre  and  upwards,  and  it  should  in  a  de- 
cade encompass  this  place  on  its  trend  northward. 

For  large  aad  small  game;  for  sbootlag  afoot  or  from  saddle  by  stalking  among  the  giades  or  following 

packs  which  course  by  track  and  with  luud  resounding  and  re-echoing  veils  that  roar  amongthe  hilltops  as  they  press  close 
their  quarry:  for  its  large  and  heavily  antlered  deer,  so  numerous  that  they  are  frequently  seca  se\cral  at  a  time  together; 
its  fox  and  coon  hunting,  and  an  occasional  l>car  or  cougar,  ea:>ily  ti>  l>e  trailed  out  by  i>ersi.<»tent  houn>ls:  together  with 
plenty  of  quail  and  other  small  game  an<l  good  tr-jut  fishing  in  season,  is  unsurpassed  as  a  choice  Outing  Ground. 

Here  Is  Oae  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  our  climates  for  health  and  i>lea!.ure.  a  place  varied  with  pictur- 
eMue  surroundings  on  every  hand.  Where  an  abund.int  winter  storms  in  measured  misteil  columns  along  the  ridgeways 
ana  down  the  vales,  and  anon  breaks  up  to  interval  H<»-Kling  sunsliine  from  warm  and  lIoucUos  skies,  where  the  enthroned 
"Copade  Oro"  adorns  the  varied  landscapes  newly  bursting  into  spring  with  her  majestic  insignia  of  glowing  orange 
among  an  enormous  variety  of  luxuriant  wild  blossoms;  and  where  the  azaleas,  1  urrants,  lilacs,  buckeyes,  and  hawthorns 
blooming  along  the  streams  awaken  into  meio-ly  the  soul-inspiring  n.»t»'s  of  the  russet-lwck  thrush  hohling  summer 
under  an  enchanted  spell;  while  the  tinted  woo«ls,  the  highly  |>erfume;l  air.  an  I  the  glorious  re-l  suns  veiled  by  the  blue 
hazes  of  morning  and  evening,  throughout  autumn  with  us  dreamlike  an  I  Iwilmv  air  make  it  imlced  a  land  replete  with 
the  soft  halo  of  romance  necessary  to  the  ideal  Country  Seat  or  Hunting  Lodge  for  jvfrsons  ot  ambition  and  refinement. 

This  hOldlig  Is  la  the  belt  of  amp!e  aid  sure  ralaf all  and  certainty  of  season;  it  is  very  well  watered,  having  mtny  and  perpetual  sprincs  »od 
streams,  together  with  some  .Mineral  and  Mud  flows. 

Its  fatire  value  will  be  for  all  sorts  of  S^ll  products,  fmitand  nut  raising,  dairying,  farming,  stock  raising,  chicken  farming,  and  inrape  culture; 
In  fact,  for  nearly  all  the  purp..rses  to  which  lands  are  now  put.  where,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  th  .•  cities  named,  the  civilization  mentionevl  has  reached  and  devel- 
oped; and  these  lands  can  l)e  farmed  years  without  fertilization,  as  the  soils  are  deep  and  rich. 

It  Is  valuable  now  as  a  high-class  stock  ranch,  and  is  presently  being  used  as  such,  and  will  keep  and  fatten  for  rparket  without  any  "fodder- 
feeding"  i.ooo  head  of  cattle  and  i.ooo  hea  1  of  "btrkshires,"  and  at  times  i.ooo  more  can  be  ran  on  th.*  place,  which,  under  average  good  maoagement.  will 
yield  a  steady  and  sure  rate  of  income  on  $8.50  per  acre. 

The  timber  growth  in  itself  is  but  a  minor  detail  of  value,  although  there  are  some  large,  fine,  scattering  Sugar  Pine,  orrlinary  Pine  and^Fir  tree*,  all 
of  which  grow  jjcrfectly  and  large  wherever  found,  an  1  when  grcrat  forests  are  "cut  off*'  such  s.attering  timber  will  come  into  active  demand, 
million  feet  of  Sugar  Pine  and  fifty  million  feet  of  Pine  and  Fir. 

There  are  tea  thOUSaad  cords  of  tan  bark  of  excellent  quality  in  the  trees,  which,  when  cut  and  delivered  at  the  railway,  will  biing  $15  ^ 

gross,  an  item  of  intrinsic  value  well  worthy  of  ronsii'rration  in  coming  at  the  scope  of  this  splendid  opportunity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Uiousancfa  of  coeds  of 


There  are  five 


Xrst-class  firewood  to  be  yielded  by  the  same  trees.  When  the  railway  goes  twenty  miles  farther  north,  this  bark  will  be  worth  $6  per  cord  in  the  a 

The  general  topography  is  made  up  of  gently  rolling  foothills  interspersed  with  small  and  fertile  valleys. 

It  Is  well  fenced,  and  cross-fencerl  to  some  extent,  and  has  a  substantial  new  dwelling-house,  well  located  near  which  is  an  orchard  of  400  trees;  diere 
•  are  nicely  situated  also,  the  usual  bams,  sheds,  and  cattle  corrals. 

Every  opportunity  will  be  afforded  the  purchaser  to  look  over  this  place,  the  owner  win  personalty  meet  all  parties  desiring  to  In^iect  saac 
at  Sherwood  and  carefully  conduct  them  over  the  property,  but  thereafter  negotiations  are  to  be  closed  promptly. 

If  yon  want  this  place,  address  FRED  WOOHWORTH,  Esq..  Attorney  and  Counselor-at-Law,  Second  Floor,  Mills  Building,  San  Fraadaco.  If 
you  desire  to  shorten  time,  wire  fully,  or  use  "LIBBER"  Cipher  Code. 


A  Beautiful  Souvenir  of 
file  Worid's  Fair 

WE  deiire  to  csU  yaar  attcncion  to  our  magiuj6c«fit 
Panormmk  View  of  tKc  World'*  Fiir  $t  St*  Lmtk^ 
reproduced  by  the  Chemigraphk  procos  from  a  350,- 
000  pamtmg.  Thii  magnilicent  picture  wiU  be  sinomainenTro 
c¥try  hoine  %t  cncers,  and  li  Suitable  for  fnmmg^  hiving  no 
undeainble  ptin  [ed  matter  upon  it.  It  is  distinctly  anArt  Picture 
md  al  tuch  ibould  have  hccn  lold  for  $5.00  each.  It  ii  the 
only  pictujie  published  ^hkh  has  the  unqodifted  endonrmentof 
the  Directofs  of  the  great  exposition.  You  want  «omethiij|  t« 
keep  si  1  louvenir  of  tbii  wonderful  diipUy  and  what  could  you 
buji"  that  would  give  you  such  perfect  Htiiliiction  as  a  beaud^ 
view  of  the  Grounds  and  MagniBcent  Buildings  in  detail  f 

By  producing  mmy  thouiands  of  these  pictuFes  at  one  time 
we  hive  so  reduced  the  cost  of  production  that  we  are  enabled 
la  offer  you  this  grand  view,  post  paid,  mailed  in  a  stout  tube, 
and  guaranteed  tafe  delivery,  at  the  ircry  low  rate  of  30  cent*. 
Only  30  centi.  It  coita  5  cents  to  mail  it.  You  cannot  buy  it 
cheaper  In  St.  Loub.  Order  today  and  study  this  plctutv 
before  you  come,  and  after  you  return »  have  It  framed,  it  will 
grace  any  parlor  in  the  wide  world. 

BULLETIN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

708-710  PINE  ST„  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

FuhlUhers  of  "  Thk  BeST  GUIUS,"    "  TUB  ftTUi  GOIIM." 

lather  Gutdc  comiJlete.  as  eenu. 


nr  WRITING  TO  ADTniTIBERB  PUDA8I  MSKTION   BVVBWt 


w>» 


TRAVELING  BETWEEN  THE  EAST  and  WEST 

"NEW  YORK  ANTRAL  LINES^ 

YOU  HAVE  THE  CHOiCE  OF  ROUTES  VIA  CHICAGO  AND 
EITHER  THE  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  OR  LAKE  SHORE  OR 
VIA  ST  LOUIS  OR  CINCINNATI  AND  THE  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 


«t.x 


ON  THE  NEW  YORKCENTRAL  IN  THE  MOHAWK  VALLEY 

YOU  CAN  STOP  AT  NIAGARA  PALLS  WITHOUT  EXTKA  CHARGE. 
YOU  CAN  THUS  PASS  THROUGH  DETROIT  OR  CLEVELAND. 

In  either  case,  you  ride  over  the  FOUR-TRACK  NEW  YORK  CEN- 
TRAL through  the  beautiful  Mohawk  Valley,  down  tlie  historic  Hudson  River 
or  through  the  charming  Berkshire  Hills  to  New  York  or  Boston, 

FOR   PARTICULARS   ADDHE88 

CARLTON  C  CRANE,  Pacilic  Coast  A|:eiit,63r  Market  St^  SAN  FRANCISCO 
--         ^-^^  OR   =^^^=^^=r^^^^=^=^ 

F.M.BRTON,Sotltlieni  California  Pass. A«:*t,  324  S. Broadway,  LOS  Al^GELlS^CALlFORlflA, 
W.  C.  SEACHREST,  Worth  Faclflc  Coast  Agent,  132  Third  Street,  PORTLAHD,  ORB., 
^r  €aU  on  any  Ticket  Agent  of  the  ITew  York  Central  Lines* 


tH    WIttTtNQ    TO    AUVSKTlSimS    FLCASB    U&HTlOn    SUMSBT 


^^  Spend  Your   Vacation  for  $20^^S 


AT 


THo    Most    Ideal    Resort    for    Pleasure    and    HealtK    on    the    Pacific  Coast 


BUV  round-trip  ticket  from  San  Francisco  and 
Lot  Angeles  to  S^n  Lulg  Hot  Sulpbur  Springs, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  California,  and  retmrn,  indud- 
ing  Bta|fe  to  and  from  Spring  and  one  week's  board, for 
$2OII«0O  to  $22.00't  according  to  location  of  rooms, 
or  board  and  accommodatiuns  $9«00  ^o  $t2.00  per 
week.  Gel  your  ticket  at  Southern  Pacific  Company 
Offices.      Send  for  Booklet, 

Scenic  lurroundingi.     Free  bathing,  boatbg  and 
fishing  on  gromnda.      Fine  shady  walks.     Tennii  and 


croiquet  grounds^  Dance  pavilion  for  guetts.  Fine 
sea  beach  one  mile  from  Hot  Sulphur  Springt. 
Cottages  and  furniture  are  ail  new.  Gas  through- 
out buildings  and  grounds.  Our  table  it  well  sup- 
plied with  the  best  the  market  afFoniB. 

Oar  ttai^e  meeti  train >  that  teivr  Sm  Frtncltco  aii<1  Lot 
Angdet  at  8  a.  m.^  «rriiT]rL|  at  Siti  LuU  Obbpo  at  ]:!$  p.  m. 
evtty  day^etcept  Sunday.  Our  Sulphur  «raicrcure«  Rhea- 
matiim/KidQCf  and  other  troublei.     TMl  Is  ntX  ■  feoipttll 

or  saitlirlini. 


IK   WHfflKO  TO  Al>VKItTieiBttfl  FLlAflB  M1BNTION   HUNBBT 


THrouj^h  Sleeping  Cars  betisireeii 

California  and  tKe  East 


Some  Remarkably  Low  Rates 


HAVE    BCCN    MADE 


TO  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  EXCUflSIOKS  EVERY  WEEK 


A    Daylight    Ride    Through   the 
Grandest     Scenery     in     America 


For  loweit  ratei,  ileeplng  car  Teserrations,  and  free  booJcfl  ol  traTel,  caH  on  or  adtfreii 
»Br  o!  Ibe  following  AgeotB  r 

W.  J.  SHOTWBLL»  Ocnori,!  Agent,  035  Marl£«t  St. ,  Sfta  Fr&nclaco,  Oallfornia 

T,  D,  OONNELLY.  Qen.  Agent,  230  SontH  Sprtns  St. ,  Lot  Aniel«i»  G&IlformiA 

S,  E,  HOOFER,  Q.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Bender,  Colorado 


UK  WAITING  TO  ADTEBTlSESti    PL1L4S1   UIIITION    SONSST 


ESTABLISHED  1862  CAPITAL  S8.000.000.00 

Wells  Fargo  &  Company 

EXPRESS 

CARRIER  BY  QUICK  DESPATCH,  having  Its  own  through  line  to  New  York,  St.  Paul. 
New  Orleans,  City  of  Mexico,  and  4200  intermediate  offices.  Twenty-nine  (29)  States  and 
Territories  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  are  served  direct  by  this  Company's  lines,  while, 
through  responsible  connections,  all  points  in  North  America  are  readily  reached. 

FOREIGN  DEPARTMENTS  are  maintained  at  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  with  Custom 
House  broker's  staffs,  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  shipments  to  and  from  All  Parts  of  the 
World.  The  Company  has  Agents  or  Correspondents  in  all  the  Principal  Ports  or  Cities  of 
the  commercial  world. 

MONEY  ORDERS  issued  for  any  amount,  payable  at  over  30,000  places  in  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  Mexico,  afford  a  very  inexpensive,  yet  safe  and  practical  method  for 
remitting. 

THE  COST:— 

From  3  cents  for  $2.50  and  under,  up  to  30  cents  for  $100.00 

They  are  accepted  by  Banks.  Merchants  and  alt  Express  Companies  everywhere  without 
discount  or  exchange.  A  receipt  is  issued  to  the  remitter  and  if  the  order  be  lost,  the 
amount  can  be  recovered  from  the  Company  without  delay. 

TRAVELERS  MONEY  ORDERS,  payable  at  par  throughout  the  world.  WITHOUT  IDENTI- 
FICATION,  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $10.  $20,  $50.  $100  and  $200  at  an  expense 
of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  minimum  charge  30  cents. 

The  orders  will  prove  a  great  convenience  to  persons  traveling  abroad  or  at  home.  No 
better  means  will  be  found  for  carrying  your  funds  when  visiting  THE  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSI- 
TION. They  are  absolutely  safe  and  will  save  you  the  annoyance  and  trouble  of  identification. 

MONEY  TRANSFERRED   BY  TELEGRAPH    BETWEEN   THE   PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF   THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO  AT  VERY  LOW  RATES 

■ -.  —  -.—  —  —  —  —.-.-  —  —  —  .-..-.»— —  ^111^.^1— —-.-.—  --..-- ■■■■x»»w« 

IN   WBITI NO  TO  AOVBBTI8IB8  PLEAS!  UBNTION   BUN81IT 


m   WKITINO  TO  ADVIBTtJlBBfl  FLIAIB   MlHTION  AUMBIT 


rORGCUS  &  JOHNSTON 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIFORNIA 

dO,0OO-Acre  Grant  In  Santa  Fe,  INew  Mexico 

For  Referencet : 
City  Bink  a#d  County  Bank^SinlA  Cruz.  Ctllfo mil 

130  Acre  Tract  in  Suburbii,  on  Electric  Cap 
Line;  fine  tract  for  subdivitiion;  fine  bench, 
$130.00  per  acre. 

I70  Acres  on  W^  Basin  Parte  Road;  several 
tar^e  streama  o^  water ^    $5,000.00 


Don't  Miss  Seeing  the  Big  Trees 

This  (ajnuus  jmjve  uf  ifani  Re<Jw<hixU  Uc^aUiut  sit  in:ir.  v..  nli 
ofS^AU  Crut.  Thcie  gunis  of  the  forcit  are  reiichciJ  hv  'H.:  ■( 
lh«  most  nictures<iuc  drivcvayv  in  CalifcKmlii.  Thh  ti:j|(hw  ly  )>»-iir  - 
tf*te4  to  tne  vrty  he*n  of  the  moucitabiit,  deliiehting^the  eye  at  every 
turn  with  Hvmc  exquisite  bit  of  mountain  urrnery,^ 

Parties  l»Tlnif  Del  Monte,  by  wirin]f  at  our  rvpente  giving 
Diunber  of  people,  will  be  met  wtui  carriAj^es  at  depot  upon  arrivil 
of  tniniu, 

l*aftie«  leavinjp  Sao  Frincisco  or  San  Jose  on  narrow  fau^r 
wuhin^  to  tttip  at  th«  Blf  Tre«i,  can  hiive  caniiii^ea  meet  ttvem  at 
Big  Tm  CniTc,  and  drive  to  Sania  Cm^  In  tim«  la  take  the  famous 

anr  iwve. 

Tick«tt  for  Ihi*  drive  can  be  procured  *t  the  Southern  Pacific 
CoBipaay't  ticket  oAce^  tixj  Market  street,  San  FranciMro,  of  at  Dnel 
Monte  tickci  office,  Mi;:»iit«r«y.    Ad<lr«** 

HOPKINS    &    BBGSe 

Fropfietofi  CITY  SUiLES 
tonset  Phone  Main  1&  SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIFORNIA 


Outing  Clothing 

For  L«cliea  ancl  0«Qtleffa«n. 

Every  thing  necessary  for  summer  vacation  : 

Riflea.    Oolf,    Lawn    T«i^i^l« 

538  MARKET  STREET 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Send  ii.oo  for  entire  i«yn(  out£t 


GUAYMAS 

on  tlie 

Sunset 
Route 

Great  Winter  Resort 
Paradise  for  Sportsmen 

For  beaiillfalfy  iUuiUMtcd  pampWet  on 

SONORA,  THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

OF  THE  WEST  MEXICAN  COAST, 

neod  tea  cents  to 

J.  A*  NAUGLE 
Geiief  al  Fa^enger  Agent 
SONORA  RAILWAY 


IN    WRITIHQ  TO  APYmBTliEaS   PLBASI   IIANTION   ^UNSBT 


Desirable   Lands  for   Sale 


In    Northern,    Central    and    Southern    Callffornla 


-APPLY  TO- 


JOHN  W.  HOWELL,  526  California  Street 

6an  Francisco,  Callforaia 


^i!£*HAj  .F  YOU    ARE    LOOKING  [j^lSJl 


|j   ;  FOR  A    PLACE    WHERE 


t 

tf 


S| 


PLAIN   FARMING   IS  A  SUCCESS 

[  WHY    NOT    INVESTIGATE    THE 

LAGUNA  DE  TACHE  GRANT 

Located  In  Fresno  and  Kinfta  Counties,  Callfoimia 

The  Laguna  is  the  ideal  spot  for  the  eastern  fanner  who  is  accustomed  to  general  farming.    We  grow 
everything  to  eat,  with  all  the  delicious  deciduous  fruits  and  vines  thrown  in  for  good  i 


^  cash,  balance  In  8 annual)    fQC  fn  fCfl  DCD   APQC    /Peppetual  Water  Rlftht  Aoaa 
payments.   literMt  8  per  CMt  /    #0U   lU  #UU  rLlI  AullC    t  with  eoch  sals  off YaftunaCnd 

For  full  particulars,  illustrated  pamphlet  and  newspaper  free,  addresa 


.  NARES  &  SAUNDERS  , 

LAND      i    OtANT  BLOCK  LATON,  CALIFORNIA    |       WATER 


12 


8AN  FRANCISCO 

Pioneer  Varnish  Worls 


B.L.  EUBTER 
Proprtetor 


816  Mission  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


Manufacturers  of 

FINE  COACH,  RAILWAY  AND 
FURNITURE  VARNISHES 


NOTE 

The  varnishes  naed  by  the 

Southern  Paclffic Company 

are    supplied    exclusively 

by  this  firm 


IN  WBITIMO  TO  AOTniTIgEBB  PLBAM  MINTION   8UN1BT 


Mr.  Badger's  New  Fiction 


A  Pioneer  Doctor 

By  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD 
$1.30 

A  story  of  the  Seventies. 

The  Master  Feeling 

By  n.  ALHIRALL 

$1.25 

**An  unique,  clean  and  inspiring  love 
story." — St,  Louis   Mirror, 

IN  PASSIONS  DRAGNET 

By  HAITlfi  HORNER  LOUTHAN 

-^                               "  Never  were  love  and  its  great  counterfeit  more  strikingly. 

Hezekiah's  Kortship 

By  FRANK  A.  VAN  DEIfBDRG 

$1.25 

««A     charming    Yankee     story." — 
Living  Church, 

The  Way  to  Wings 
$1.25 

A  volume  of  attires. 

If  your  Bookseller  is  out  of  Stocky  write 

RICHARD  G.  BADGER,  Publisher,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr,    Badger  probably  publishes  more  good  poetry 
than    all    other    American    publishers    combined 


IN   WBITINO  TO  AOVKBTI8EK8  PLBABI  IIKKTION   8UN8BT 


The  Homeseekers'  Opportunity 


H 


On«  oi  the    Main   |pr1|tatfofi   Cunal* 

IRRIGATED  lAND,  WATER  RIONT  INCLUDED,  $35.00  to  $60.00  AN  ACRE 

CERES,  STANISLAUS  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

Eight  thousand  acres  in  the  famed  Whitraorc  Tract,  ijs  miles  of  canal  and  irrigating 
ditches  in  this  distrtctt  and  the  Whit  more  Tract  is  conceded  the  best  of  alL  This  tract  of  8.000 
acres  lies  on  either  side  of  the  Southern  Pacific*  and  the  Santa  Fe  runs  through  it  on  the  east, 
ModcMo  is  the  county  scat,  a  tlourishing  and  prosperous  city  of  over  three  thousand  inhab- 
itants. Every  acre  of  the  VVhitmore  Tract  is  tillable ;  deed  to  the  land  includes  a  perpetual 
water  right. 
TITLE — The  title   has  been   vested   in   the   Whitmores    for   more   than   thirty   years,   and   comes 

directly  from  the  United  States  Government. 
PRODUCTS — Sweet    potatoes,    corn,    watermelons,    alfalfa    and    all    the    fruits    possible    in    the 

Golden   State  of  California. 
ORANGES — Many  homes  have  their  orange  trees,  and  though  not   raised   as  yet  here  in  com- 
mercial  qua^jlities,   wc   have  perfect   conditions   for    the  orange ;    and    fruit    matures    four 
weeks  earlier  than   in  Southern  California, 
OLIVES — Apricots,   nectarines,   figs  and   walnuts   also   attain   perfection  ;    table   and   wine   grapes 

do  wcil  :    a  great  cattle  and  stock  country. 
CLIMATE — The    average    temperature    for    June,    July    and    August    at    7    a,    m,    is    62    degrees. 
at  2  P.  M,  90  degrees,  and  at  9  p.  m.  70  degrees. 
Send   for   illustrated   matter    which    will   be   mailed   free   and   for   further    detail    information 
correspond  with 

C.  N.  WHITMORE,  CERCi,  CALIFORNiA 
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tJf   WKITINO  TO  AD^TIRTISICRS  PLC^BB   MSNTIOK    SUKSl^T 


m  wBiTijro  TO  ADTBVTiiEBs  puuiii  unnttQH  SOItSVI 


^chest  Spot  in  America 

Government  Experts  Make  Selection  in 

California's  Great  Sacramento  Valley 

THE  United  States  Department  of  Agricttlture,  after  a  careful  investigation  extending  over 
a  period  of  several  months,  during  which  time  every  part  of  the  state  possessing  advantages 
for  such   an  institution  was  carefully  examined,  has  selected   at  Cbfco   in  the  Sacramento 
VaUcy  a  site  for  a  great  government  PlaDt  Introduction   Garden   and    Agricultural   Experiment 
Station,  thereby  officially  declaring  that  this  Vallcy  is  the  best  place  in  America  for  the  success* 
fttl  ctilture  of  a  wide  variety  of  plants. 


"HOOKJK.    n,\K/    1   Hl..^',   «.•  \!.M-i'R%J  \,    THK    LARGEST   OAK    T:RF.E   IS'   THE  WORLD 

Why  Not  Buy  Land  and  Build  a  Home  Here? 

Land  ts  cheap,  it  will  grow  anything.  There  Is  no  frozen  winter. 
The  growing  season  is  continuous;  Come  early  and  avoid  the  rnsb. 
For  full  particulars  address 

THE    SACRAMENTO    VALLEY     DEVELOPMENT    ASSOCIATION 
W*  A.  BEARD.  Secfetaryp  J008  Fourth  Street,  Sacramentot  Californii 

Will  S.  Gkun,  Colsit* .         Preildcnt  H,  P.  ST^ULaii,  Yub*  City     Vicc*Prc»,  for  Suctef  Cotitity 

C.  P.   DiLLMAN^  Sacramento ..., .Trcnurcr  R.   M,  Grke?«,  OroriUe. , Vic«.Frc».  lor  Bmte  County 

MoRBiiBnooKE^Sacramcnto  Vice- P ret.  for  StcmmcatD  Couniy  J.  W*  Kkaktm^  Cduit     . .         . ,  Vice-Pr«t,  for  Colmi  County 

L  H.  Will*,  Auburn       ^     .Vke-Pfei,  for  Placer  County  W,  H.  Mqrris51Y«  Orland        ,    ,  Vice-Pret,  for  Cleftn  County 

J.  RviTH,  Jft.f  Woo<JUa4.    . .     . , . .  Vice.Prei.  for  Yolo  ConDty  C.  P.  Postbr,  Corning Vice  Pr«.  for  Tfhama  County 

C  P.  Aaron,  MirytvUlc  .   Vlce-Pret.  for  Yuba  Coanty  G,  M.  Carstbn,  Latrobc        Vice^Pret.  for  CI  norado  County 

Q.   A.  ScHROtSR^  ^bMU... VntcPfci,  fof  5h»iU  County 


IN    WBITINn  TO  ADVltld^tSlBS   PLBASB  HlKttOlf    Bt77(BlT 


tit  WlimfO  TO  AOTBlTiaSBS  TIMABM  VlfSTIOlf   SUNfllT 


BEAUTIFUL,  HhAlIHFUL,  FRODUCTIVB  VARIOUS  and  ABUfTDANT  ia  Its  PRai>UCTS 

A  Place  for  Homes  and  Investment  '^'"'Si^kS'^' j 


Splendid  Water  Supply  for  Thoiisaads  of  Acres  More  of  Cultivated  Land      ^ 

The  Rreftt  etrawberry  center  ol  the  Bute  It  in  Sacramento  County,  the  home  of  the  Tokav  grape     Mudt 
Tlneyarda  averaged  over  |1C»  per  acre  clear  profit  the  punt  bcbboii. 
Omn^et  ftnd  olives  ar©  not  excelled  In  mny  part  of  Caltfornia.. 


Over  one  million  {l.OOO.OQOj  Backs  of  l)«anB  produced  In  Bacramento  County  the  paitfteaion.    Potttoea, 
onlouB,  corn,  aiparai^iB^rowa  In  mftt  quantitlei  and  ihtpped  out  of  the  BtiLt*  In  carload  lott. 


^    1  grown  [n  Kr     .  , ^^,, 

Cheap  water  or  rail  fraii§porta«on  to  Ban  Francitco,  the  greatcit  market  on  tbe  Pacific  Coast 
For  further  Information,  which  will  he  cheerfully  fumlihed,  addrete 

hmiigratioa  Coomrittee  of  Board  of  Snperrisors.  SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNU 


I 


\ 


CSTABUSHCO    18S4  PHQNE   VALi    13i1  LOANS  NittOTIATlD 

TWENTY    YEARS'    EXPERIENCE    IN  ^ 

Sacramento  Valley  Lands 

N.   K.  SPECT  &  COMPANY  ^ 

1010    FOURTH    STREET  SACRAfVlENTO,    CALIFORNIA 


RICE    LANDS      | 

Improved    or   unimproved    farms    of    all   sizes    with 
aburvdant  water  supply  from  canals  or  wellSf  close 
to  railroads  and  mills 
Write  us  for  prices,  terms  and  description,  | 

W.  W.  DUSON  ca  BRO. 

CROWLEY  LOUISIANA 


IN    WmiTINO  TO  AOVBSTIBEBS   PLIABI   MENTION   aUNSET 


ATTRACTS  TOU 
AT  ALL  TIMES 

A  NEW  COUNTOY  OFFERS 
NEW  OPPOKTUNITY 

CHEAP  LAND* 
WHEAT'  CATTLE'  FRUIT 


* 


ADDRE5;sr   5C(^V  IMPROVEMENT  CLUB 

PA50R0BLE5.   CALIFORNIA. 


IN    W BITING   TO   ADVnTIBBBS   PLBA8I    MBMTIOV   ■UlflST 
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STOP  AT 

PASO  R0BLE5  HOT  5PRINGS 

MIDWAY  BETWT^EN 

LOS  ANGELES  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ON  THE 

1              50UTHERN  PAQFIC  COAST  LINE 

HOT  SULPHUR  ^  HOT  MUD 
HOT  PLUNGE  BATHS 

f                   HOTEL  ENTIRELY    REFITTED 
1                   SUNSHINE    IN  ABUNDANCE 

1                                          WRITE    -W. A.  JUNKER 

1                                                    LC^^Ce    AND  MANA.OER 

1           PAjrO  ROBLEJT,   CALIFORNIA. 

m 

^^^^^^                                   IN  wMtTino  TO  Aura&TtmsBA  FiMAKM  MSNi-toM  moitmwr 

c 

Contra  Costa  County,  California 

Contra  Costa  County  is  in  the  geographical  center  of  California,  within 
fourteen  miles,  at  nearest  point,  to  San  Francisco.  Has  seventy  miles  of  water 
front,  nearly  all  of  which  is  deep  water. 

Transportation  Facilities 


lias  best  trannportation  facilities  of  anj 
point  in  tlie  world.  Tiie  main  lines  of  the 
Soutliern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Atchison. 
i'opeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company 
run  through  the  County.  The  latter  has 
its  terminus,  with  large  yards  and  shops, 
at  Point  Richmond.  In  this  County.  The 
Great  Western  Pacific  has  made  its  survey 
through  the  County  and  its  Surveyors  are 
now  in  the  field  making  surveys  for  actual 
work  of  construction  of  road.  Besides  these 
three  main  lines,  numerous  steamers  ply 
between  the  different  w^harves  and  numer- 
ous landings  along  the  shore  line  and  San 
Francisco. 

CLIMATE :— The  climate  is  healthful. 
mild  and  equable.  It  is  tempered  by  the 
inlluence  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  waters 
of  the  San  Pablo,  San  Francisco  and 
Suisun  Hays  and  the  San  Joaquin  River. 
All  but  the  first-named  wash  the  Northwn 
and  Eiistem  shore  of  the  County.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  between  fifty- 
two  and  sixty-eight  degrees. 

AREA : — The   County   contains   440,000   acres   of   land.      Four-fifths   of   this   area    ia    under 

cultivation. 

PRODUCTS : — Wheat,  hay.  barley,  oats,  fruits  in  all  variety,  table  grapes,  wine  grapes, 
garden  truck,  asparagus,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  berries,  oranges,  limes,  olives,  raisins 
and   figs,  almonds,   walnuts  and   various  kinds  of  dried  fruit. 

RAINFAI.I^: — The  average  rainfall  ranges  from  18  to  23  inches.     Drought  never  known.   - 

IRRIGATION: — Irrigation   not   required. 

SOIL  : — Rich,  alluvial  and   very  productive. 

EUrCATIONAL  : — Contra  Costa  County  has  five  well-equipped  High  Schools,  sixty  Grammar 
Schools  and   110   teachers. 

MAXT'FACTI'RING  : — Cheap  factory  sites  and  cheap  transportation  by  water  and  rail 
to  all  points  of  the  world  have  induced  many  manufacturers  to  locate  along  our  shore  line. 
These  Inclucemeuts,  together  with  low  expenses,  freedom  from  labor  difficulties,  electric  power, 
crude  oil  for  fuel  (the  Standard  Oil  Company's  pipe  line  passes  through  the  County  within  one 
mile  of  the  water  front),  make  Contra  Costa  County  unexcelled  as  a  location  for  factories. 

LANDS  : — Lands  for  vineyards  can  be  bought  at  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre.  These  lands 
will  produce  from  four  to  ten  tons  per  acre,  and  the  grapes  have  been  selling  for  the  past  three 
years  at  from  $li0  to  $30  per  ton.  Wheat  lands  can  be  bought  at  from  $30  to  $100  per  acre. 
These  lands  will  produce  from  l.^»  to  2r»  hundredweight  of  wheat  per  acre.  Vineyards  In  full 
bearing  can  be  bought  at  from  $200  to  $500  per  acre,  orchards  in  full  bearing  at  from  $150  to 
$250  per  acre. 

For  data  as  to  cost  of  living,  buihiing,   wages  or  any  other  information,  communicate  with 

Contra  Costa  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  Martinez,  California 
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Througli  Sem'ce 
Stlouisl"e'£ast 


MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RY 


Colorado 

Nfiitt 

3*^*^  BJ.M    FRANCISCO.  CAI  iFrtfii....     ^^^ 
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BAN  FRANCISCO,  CALlFOftNtA      ^^^  Sr^, 


^^r 
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T.  D.  OONNELLYi  Qeneaal  Aqent,  230  South  Sprinq  Street.  Los  Anqeles,  Caufornia 


LOS  ANGELES 

Van  Nuys  Broadway  Hotel 


Best  American  Plan  Hotel  on  the  Coast 

RATES: 
American  plan,  $2.50  to  $4.00  per  day 
European  plan,  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  day 


Ideal  location  for  both  the  business   man 
and  the  tourist.  :  :        :  : 


4^16  SoutK  BroadiKrax 


Los  AngeleSt  California 


LIFE   IS  SHORT  RETAIN  YOUR  YOUTH 

GO  TO 

French  Lick 

AND 

West    Baden    Springs 

IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SOUTHERN  INDIANA,  on  thk 


MDNON  ROUTE 


^ 


Health  tor  the  111 


Recreation  ffop  All 


Reat  for  the  Weapy 

The  remedial  properties  of  the  various  Springs  at  these  famous  resorts  are 
world  renowned  for  chronic  ailments  of  Stomach,  livery  Kidneys  and  Bowels. 
You  drink  the  waters — ^nature  does  the  rest. 

ExeiRloi  Ritis  aii  Booi  Tnii  Siniea  frn  All  Farts  if  tti  Gmtri 

HOTEL  RATES  range  from  $8  np  to  $35  per  week,  including  free  use  of  waters.  Ao> 
commodations  from  the  plain  boarding-house  up  to  the  finest  apartments  and  service  to  be 
obtained  in  the  best  metropolitan  hotels. 

Booklet  telling  all  about  the  waters  and  giving  list  of  the  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  with  their  rates  sent  free. 
CHAa.  ■•  ROCKWBLL,  addum  PBANM  4.  REBD, 

Tpsfffle  MaaaAep  Q 

MONON   ROUTE.   CHICAGO 

nr  wBinirQ  to  utfrnmBwam  flbasb  xbiition  Buvsar 


Do  You  Want  a  Home  in  California  r 


I 


» 


jriJANA    DK    KOI,.    I'lIOTOOnAPllKn    IN    THK    FIELD.    JANFARV    1  f>,    1fl04,    IN    fXJ.VlS   GBASd    A3fD    l^OVICIl 

tP  TO    II CB    HOCKS 


Write  us.  He  sp^cllk'.  Tdl  o«  Jnfit  whfli  you  wisli  to  do;  how  much  monej  you  desire 
tu  Invest  ;  what  cHmflto  you  |ir<'f(?r.  This  will  ^nabl**  uh  lo  aerve  yoo  iDtclltgently  and  give 
vttliie  f«r  your  mi>Qi?y.     Your  (ntereat  Is  ours.     Your  "  goud  will"  our  bc*it  capital. 

Wf  IittTi?  ten,  twenty,  forty-acre  tracts  for  iotfUfiivf  farming  in  frulu,  Tegetablf^.  vines 
<»r  ptiuHry.  We  liavr  Ualry  I^uda  tliat  can  not  be  etiimled  on  i*arth.  thirty  mlloa  frum  San 
Franelsco.  nerpettial  gn-en  paatures,  ¥ree  water  for  IrrUatlun,  Two  hour*  by  hoat  and  on^ 
Ivinir  by   rail   to  cHy. 

We  have  fine  Alfalfa  Ijinds  for  Stock  Farms,  We  have  land*!  for  ibe  Investor  for  interest 
that  can  be  rcolfri  at  llOdO  per  aire  annually  In  advance. 

We  have  larjr^  tracts,  Helected  ftur  rnlnalxatlon,  convenient  for  transport  ACS  OD.  Xo  ntlrntK 
Ntt  hard  pan,      Wat^r  for  trrlgatlon.      HIcli  «t>li.      M^xlerate  prices . 

*Uve  us  a  rhance  to  handle  your  biislnL'SH  and  you  wtll  recommend  ua  to  your  frf»*nd». 
r*'n  years  iookinir  for  what  you  need  enables  ui  to  give  you  what  you  want  at  minimum  cost 
to  you. 

address:  J.  P.  MASSlEi  IVIanagcr 

IHF  STOCKTON   COLONIES 

p.  O.  BOX  2017.   SAN    FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


IN    WaiTlNQ   TO  ADWBTiaaBS   FL.KABB   HBNTIOK   AUNSBT 
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.U.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

3  35    PINE    STREET 
SAN     FRANCISCO 


MAKE    A    SPECIALTY    OF 

CALIFORNIA 

'  MUNICIPAL    AND    CORPORATION 

BONDS 

EXEMPT    FROM     TAXATION 
EASTERN    OFFICES 


io  Milk  strect,  eoaTON 

236  La  Salle  street.  Chicago 

1736  CHAMPA  STREET.   DENVER 


TPHE  Official  Photographs  of  the  St 
Louis  Exposition  which  you  see  re- 
produced in  the  various  magazines  and 
newspapers  are  all  made  with  the  Goerz  lens. 

The  Official  Photographers  of  the  St 
Louis  Fair  have  all  adopted  the  Gderz 
lens  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

In  block  75  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building 
the  Goerz  Optical  Works  show  their  auto- 
matic process  of  grinding  and  polishing 
these  famous  lenses  in  operation. 

Mam  Offices,  BerJin-Friedenam,  Germany, 

Branch   Offices,  4  and  5   Hoi  born   Cinus,   London^ 
England*     22  Rue  de  t  Entrepot,  Faris. 

CATALOGUE     FREE 

^  Room  87,   52  E,  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


INTERNATIONAL  BANKING  CORPORATION 


Bead  Office:    Wo.  I  Wall  St,,  New  York 


San  Francisco  Branch:    14  Sansome  St. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  PAID  IN 
CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  AUTHORIZED 


$  7,894,400 
$10,000,000 


BSAHCRBS:    London,    S&n  Franctsco,   WasMngton,  D.  C,    City  of  Mexico,    Manila 
Yokoiiama,  Shanfiial  aed  Sijigapore.      '        ^       "  ^     "  ~  ' 

and  ail  parla  of  Europe. 


Hong  Koav^ 
Af  eii€l«i  ttLTOugtiout  GMna,  'Japan,   India 


A  Kcuermi  tmokiDK  business  trasucted.  AccouaU  of  corporation 9,  firms  mid  ladtviduala  solicited.  Loans 
made  on  liberal  tenns  on  approved  seciiriUes.  Foreiga  and  Domestic  EEchaQge  bougfkt  and  sold.  Travclera' 
and  Commercial  tctteri  of  credit  i^raiitedt  available  in  auj  part  of  the  w-^rld.  Interest  bearing  ccrtiGcatrs  of 
deposit  issued  for  fixed  periods.  Interest  allowed  to  banks  on  current  daily  balances.  Special  ratea  f^fven  to 
banks  keeping  accounts  with  us  and  drafrlng:  direct  on  our  hraachea  and  agents  throughout  the  world 
Correspondence  invited 


THE  LATEST-BROWNING  AUTOMATIC  SBOT-GUNS 


Each 

No*  1-12  Gaufte,  28  In.  Blued  Cockei-ill  Steel  Barrel 835.00 

"    2-12       '*         28    **        *•  "  **  "  Checkered  45.00 

The  rattveRvealB  of  the  Braivning  Aaiomaik  Shot-gun  arc  powerful  an^  lOre.  tt  bandlei  the  cartridge  toct  eapiy  ihell  wkb  ualAvrai 
reiTalnty,  and  #heo.  proper  ctrlridje*  ire  uied,  ma  more  perfect  gn a  hai  been  produced  aor  co«ld  bedeiired. 

The  aiagazine  boldi  fottr  cmrtridget,  whkb,  vith  (he  one  in  tbc  bmrrcl,  makcf  five  tboii  at  tine  ihooter'i  cotnmaail.  Cartridge!  rcmata' 
lag  la  the  magazine  while  anjr  number  of  tboti  are  fired,  do  not  become  ''headed"  it  the  crimp  lo  ihey  will  not  enter  tbc  chamber  freely. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  ^^"^  '=«*'!?^»<iS-sp«.^l!'KJSfrl?' "" 

m    WMTElltQ   TO    APYKBTISCRS    FUKASB    MENTION    BUNSIT 


8*    A. 


CALIFORNIA'S  SOCIETY  RESORT 

WINTER.  SUMMER  AND  ALL 
THi:  YEAR  AROUND 

Only  Fifty  illinuteii*  Ride  fr^m  Saa  Francts&o;  nc^Htleci  Iti  the  hills  at  the  b««e  of 
Tamslpals^    Average  Wiotflp  Terap«patui^  64  degpeea 

Table   and   all  Appoixktmvnt*    Uneitcelled 

S^p"rb'  S^ow**'*^*^  ^  PERmCT  WiNTEK  CLIMATi: 

Scad  »ur  BoolcItT  R,   U.  SJ^LTOMt  Proprietor 


in    WfttTlNO  TO   AltVBftTiaiMS    PLJIAHI    MRNTtLlh    BUNSBT 


GEO.  A.  LOWE  CO. 

OGDEN,   UTAH 


JOBBERS  of  METAL,  CONTRACTORS.  BLACKSMITH 
AND  WHEELWRIGHT  SUPPLIES. 


Praldent.  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH  VIce-Pmldeni  ind  General  Mmiter,  THOMAS  R.  CUTLER 

Secrettry  tod  Treasurer,  HORACE  G.  VHITNEY 


The  Utah  Sugar  Company 
Idaho   Sugar  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BEET  SUGAR 


Factories  at  Lehi,  Utah;  Gariand,  Utah, 
and  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


Office,  ground  floor,  Deseret  News  Block,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


ONE  MANAGEMENT 

The  Largest  Dealers,  Ppoducers  and  Millers  of 
Rice  In  the  United  States 

We  operate  FOUR  MILLS,  and  FOUR  IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

The  Peoples  Independent  Rice  Mill  Co^  Limited,  Crowley,  La. 
The  Gneydan  Rice  Mill,  Gneydan,  La. 
The  Eureka  Rice  Mill,  Estherwood,  La. 
The  Abbeville  Rice  Mill,  Abbeville,  La. 

Ill  wBixiNO  TO  AOTnwisnn  nura  mMTioii  suiisvr 


p.     P^  O  B  X^  R 

rU 


Tho  Pacific  Rcllins  Mill  Go. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  WORKS 

Beams,    Angles,    Channels,    Tees,    Plates, 
Machine  Bolts,  Iron  Castings 

519  Mission  Straat      San  Francisco 


i^"Em  Ready"  Boetrie  Book  Laip 

Flnahl )  gh  ta  and  Noreltlaa 

^1^  Send  for  CMmlogoe 

ELECTRIC,  RAILWAY  AND 
■ANUFACTURERr 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 
6a-72  First  8tr««t 
Ssn  Frtncitco 


Brooke^^AirlessTira 

Perfect  Modem  Tire.  No  lost  tUne,  no  icpoin, 
no  punp.    Retilient.    Yom  tllp  It  on  and  ride 


'  -"----'  Coatainlncarabbercora in ptaee 
Meyclt.Anto*V.MckTlm  m^i!SSlui22ilSSS^ 


A  CALIFORNIA  CEMENT 

For  CALIFORNIA  BUILDERS 


Ouaranteed  Equal  to  Any  Brand    Imported  or 
Domeitio  Cement 

TESTS 
1  DAY,  886  lbs.    7  DAYS,  761  lbs.    88  DAYS,  878  Ika. 

osHxaAL  SALxs  Aosirrs: 

WESTERN    FUEL    COMPANY 

318  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

San  Prandeoo,  California 


IK  WBinifO  TO  AOTSRTfSRRII  PLBASB  MBNTION  8UN8Br 


Hotel  Metropole 

A.    M.  RMIAHC,  PKOPmCTO* 

A  «trktly  Hlth  Crade  and  TIratvntUr  Modern 
BestdcDtial  and  Tpaaalent  Hotel 


nirteiirtli  ind  Jeffirsoo  Its, 


Oiklifld,  CiltfsrBii 


UP-TO-DATE  HOMES  IN  "OAKLAND" 

All  Rplce«.    Y««r  Terra ■  mtv  Oupv,    Send  Iof  Book  on  '*  HOMES.'*    We  hm^rm 
Countf^y  HofHAS  as  well,  mny  Coimty  la   Cvltforala 

WM.  P.  TODD,  Real  Estate        1070  Broadway,  Oakland,  California 


Have  You  Read  About  California's  Netherlands? 

If  you  haven't,  send  to  the  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  COMPANY,  4  Montgomery  Street, 
Baa  Frstti^isco^  California  for  a  pamphlet 
describing  the  greatest  dairying  eountiy  on 
earth.  The  cows  in  thia  region  have  beaten  the 
world's  reeords  in  three  elaesei. 


TAYLOR  BROS.  &  CO. 
REAL  ESTATE 

Over    IS€M}    Choice    Prapcptten    to    Select    From 
Yoiip*  fop   busloe»fl 

1236  BrMlwiv,  cor  ISA  it         Oakltii,  Camomla 


Oakland,  California 

Is  destined  to  become  the  principal  city  in  the  State  within  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  contains  more  picturesque  residence  sites;  more  ideal  manufacturing 
locations  and  better  opportunities  for  safe  investment  of  capital  than  any  city  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.     Investigation  will  prove  the  above  facts. 

For  specific  information  write  advertisers  on  this  page,  or  EDWIN  STEARNS, 
Secrstaev  Oakland  Board  oi'  Trade,  Oakland^  Caxiporkia, 


REAL  Btotc.  CompanV 

/^ULttTAtt  Aacirrs  amd  wcrtcmttM 

4601^4628^  SiMdndrck 

EitB  fa  Milled  20  Tsars        Gorrnpondcnee  SoiloilQd 


J.  H,  MACDONALD  &  CO.      ^^ZZll 

REAL    B8TATB 
1052  BROADWAY  -  OAKLAND*  GAUrORNIA 


A.    J.    SNYDER 

REAL   ESTATE 

467  HiBtli  Street       OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


Polytecluiic  Business  Collie 

AKD  SCHOOL  OF  EKGOTEERING 
Uth  ind  Cliy  Sti.  OAKUND,  CALIFORNIA 

m  UMJnii  Bvihieu  Cttlltifl  Wist  tf  Clkka«tt 
WHITE  FOR  FREE  aTAlQQUE 


1 


STOCKER  &  HOLLAND  ABSTRACT  CO.  A^^nlS^'iS^tlS^. 

C«ptlflc«ta«  ftiid  Ab^tFwts  of  Title.    Coiiv*jrMie1i»a<    Nouu*jr  IPublk 
eoe    BROADWAY  nttFuoiit  11*111  ti«  OAKLAMO,    CALIFORNIA 


ni  wsmnQ  TO  uifUTiMnn  flbasb  Mmnoir  Bunrar 


IS    WUITtStJ    Ti}    \V\r.Hrt»KHH    I'LKAKK    itKNTluN    ftlTXSBT 


LOS  BERROS  TRACT,  SAN  LUIS 
OBISPOXQUNTY.  CALIFORNIA 

'"""'""""'"■mmimiHiH 


^^4ir'4 


%sUttl1ttflfU1Ulll1tiniUll|t(faillfrriM  rr'V^/>v 


<^       LAKEONTPAfT 


HOW  TM6 

=  LOW^PS  BLOOM  ON  TRACT 


^^^1 


5,000  acres  choice  Grain,  Fruit,  Potato  and 
Bean  Land  at  $20,00  per  acre  on  easy  terms. 

On  main  Coast  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  midway  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  Rich  soil;  good  climate;  two  to 
seven  miles  from  ocean.      No  irrigation  needed. 

For  farther  particulars  address 

Los  Berros  Land  and  Water  Co. 

70/  Grant  Block    LOS  JIJ^GELES,  CAL 


tM    WKtTIKa  TO  ADVURTlBHsa  FUIAUB  HSNTIOM   SITflABT 


Nott-blttaiAi.   An&i  »fCM»r  |i«*  iloor*,    whUb    recede    «v«r 
top  of  book!  oai  of  the  wiy  on  frtctioDleii  roller  bemriafi 
BeautifallT  Aniibed  in  Golden  ■nd  Westhcrr4  0*)(.  MAbofaOf 
•ii4  Btrrb  Aniibed  Mtbogmov 


fGeo.  H. 

I     64S-648-650  Mil 


Fuller  Desk  Co 

•sion  Sl„  $tN  FRANCISCO.  CAUrOHNUI 


The  southern  ROUTE 

VIA 

Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  I 

TO  THE 

EAST 


MO  TROUBLE  TO  MSWER  QUESTIONS 


Thuougm  stand*hd  ^no  Tourist  sttcpcRa 

ST.  LOUIS  AND  CHICAGO 

TMnoudH 
FORT  WORTH    AND    DALLAS 


W    I.  SHOTWELL 
Gen1  Agt625  Markt^tSt. 
%mn  Frinciico,  CalilarniB 


T.  0.  CONNELLY 

Gen1AgL230S  Spring  St. 

Lot  Angotei,  California 

TURNER*  G.   P.   AfWD  T.  A. 
DALLAS,  Texas 


Cha.Sp  D,  PtKUcfe,  Prei.      W.  Frank  Pi  sues,  Vice-Prci. 

Riverside  Herd  of  Holsteins 

Califomii^t  iacti,  CoaUlDi  i  Imrger  number  of  co*«  tbat 
b«vt  qdilifieJ  for  tbe  advtnceJl  rcfiitcr  than  any  other  herd 
in  the  world.  Rlvefiiac  herd  ji  beaded  by  ijfei  of  the  beat 
breeding  obtainable.  It  cortlaJDa  eow«  wllfa  the  f«liowlnf 
Difhctal  acven-day  butter  rrcorda? 

Vn.    Lt»«     Ozf, 

juUana  De  kol X        tl        8.9 

Wynctla  Princeaa *        i«        71 

Oe  Nataey   Baker *        I?        7'' 

Eva  BUnco ..,.     »        J4        S>l 

Carloiia  Royal  Pieienje  ]d    x        1$       il.f 

S8  14.6      Ave.  17.11  oz. 

De  Nataey  B alter.. |        il 

Manor  De  Kol  BelJe  i4  . .     )        10        6. 

De  Kol  Vallcv  Mead ]         14        9.9 

Celcaie  Arcttiroa l        18  10 

AnainPeKoJ |        11        6.5 

101        i.x      Aire.  »o.6    o«, 

Akmrtra  Polkadeit  ,  f  17  1 

Romeo  Aaif  le  Acme      . .  7  s6  it 

Faforfi  TtliomU ft  16  9 

Rowena  Maid  Id  B,,...  4  If  10 

Fideaaa 4  »f 

IJI  A»r.  ifi.i    01. 

II  thii  i»  the  kind  y«u  itant,  let  u«  furnish  you  writh  a 

yDung  sir»  to  liead  four  herd.    Wo  hive  i 

tew  cboke  oi»e«  on  hand  for  aaie. 

Add  mi  all  communkaiiona  10 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO. 

14  Turk  St.,  San  Franciaco,  CalifoTnia.  Tel.  South  ic] 

Ritenide  Ranrh,  Roa|b  and  Re«4y  Ittand^  near 
Stockton.  Tc],  •iuburban  iSi.  Viiitor*  Welcotne 


IM    WmnitHQ  TO  Amj&RTlSSltS    PLSASS    MENTION    SUMiKT 


J^  Refrigerating  and  Ice-Making  Macliines 

Of  Any  Deeli-ed  Capaelty. 

VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

71  ft05  MI8eiON  STREET 

— —  •'  -^  Send  for  Catalogue  San  FpanclsGOy  Callfforaki 


MURRAY    BROTHERS'    MACHINE    WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

IMPROVED    HOISTING    ENGINES    FOR   ALL   PURPOSES 
MARINE.    STATIONARY    AND    PORTABLE    ENGINES 

SOUTHEAST  CORNER  FOLSOM  AND  BEALE  STREETS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TtUCPHONC  MAIN  6226  PROMPT  ATTENTION  QIVCN  TO  JOBBING  AND  RCPAIIIINQ 


JOHN  FINN  METAL  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE 

BABBITT    METALS,     SOLDERS 

AND   GALVANIZING 
313-315  Howard  Street,  San  Frandsco,  Callfomla 


StGGk  Ranehes  and  Delightful  Orehard  Hones 

IN  A  WINTERLE8S  UND 

Send  for  booklet 

CHA8.  W.  COE  &  CO. 

Room*  7S  tntf  78  Aaiwait  BulMag,  MM  JOSE,  CALinmU 


The  ROfiERS 
ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

109-111  new  Hootfomerr  Street 
San  Francisco,  CallfDmla,  U.  S.  A. 

PACDPIC  COAST  AfiENTS  FOI  TIE 
HOOa  STATIONAIY  HIMPINQ  ENCDIES 

The  amplest,  itrongett,  most  reliable  gasolene  engines 
in  the  market.  Bums  gasolene,  kerosene,  crude  oil  or 
distiUates  equally  well  Unequalled  for  irrigating  or  any 
stationary  work.  We  furnish  complete  pumping  out- 
fits that  do  reliable  work  all  the  time. 

PAQFIC  COAST  AfiOITS  FOE  THE 
CELEBBATED  BUFFALO  HABINE  lOTOBS 

Not  equalled  for  speed,  durability,  economy,  conTcni- 
ence  and  appearance.  Lightest  manne  gasolene  engines 
built.  W;  furnish  and  equip  speed  launches  and  all 
classes  of  power  boats. 


BRASS  AND  BELL  FOUNDRY 


Mf.T.QARRAn&CO. 


Maaafkctoreii  aa4  Deaton  la 

BRASS   AND 
IRON    GOODS 

For  WATEB,  STIIAM  Md  GAS 

PUMPS    or    ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 

ld6  to  142  FKCMONT   STREET 
SAN     FRANCISCO.    CALIFORNIA 

Catakigue  Mailed  npoa  Applktfioo 


IN  WBxniio  TO  ADmriBmB  puun  miiTioK  nwrnmr 


EDISON 


GOLI 

MOULDE 

PHONOGRAPH  RECORD; 

educed  to   35   Cents    Eac 

This  price  buys  the  same  rich,  loud,  pure-toned 
Records  that  have  made  the  Edison  Product  famous. 

They  are  the  most  perfect  reproductions  of  sound 
ever  made. 

The  constant  improvement  that  has  carried  them 
beyond  competition  will  be  as  zealously  continued. 

This  price  places  the  famous  Edison  Phonograph 
and  its  equipment  within  the  reach  of  thousands  who  do 
not  now  own  one, 

Tou  need  tn  Edison  Phonoermph  to  enteritln  your  friends.     It  U  the  onlf  Infilllbte  mmuaemeitt  for  every  lort  of  vl 
Tmad  tbe  best  of  fun  for  yourself.     If  yott  want  good  times  this  season  buy  an  Ediaon  PhonoKTsph. 

Jotd  ty  BtfatvrM  0it0rytMfh9i'9  Go  hmar  It  Catnioguma  frmm 

National  PKono^rapK  Co.,  or^ni^e.  n  j 


NEW  YORH        CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LONDON 


CALirORNlAS    WONDER 


^4    Diablti>  Belfedere         Double  Bo»  K< 


Mill    Valley   and    Mt.    Tamalpais    Scenic    Ry, 

About  t^wo  houra'   rid«  from    Sah    Francisco 

Half  m  milo  l\i^h 

OirerlooKing  San    Francisco  &ax  and  tKc    Golden  G^tv 


The  Grandest  Mountain  Railway  Ride  on  Earth 

o  u  m  m 

*'The  Crookedest  Railroad  in  the  World" 


17*    WStTlNO    TO    JlinEHTISERS    PLEASE    MENTION    SFNSBT 


1^^ 


4   t 


TUCSON 

THE-  IDEAL  CITY  OP 
THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 


-^^4 


GENERAL  VIEW 
OF  TUCSON 


cmr  or  hmhwmiiI) 

GOIDEN  OPPORTUNmES 

THE  LAND  Of  SUNSHINE 

K>r  irpformeciion  aknd 

lllustrekted  Literature. 

^ppK*-  to 

Cb umber  or  Cominerce 
TUCSON ,  ARIZONA . 


IS   WHITfUG  TO  lJ>VC«Tl«>ftS  PLSASl  MBNTtON   SUKSVP 


ARIZONA  ^NEWMDaCO  RALVAf 


Jas  Coli|uhounPresident . 
AI<a\btch.ht  \k^Ph*sident 


J.G  HapKtns.  2clVice-FVe5ideiit 
ATThorason  ,Secy  <indTres- 


E  Schumann,  Supei  mt  tmdcn  t . 
General  Office^-Cliftan^Anzona. 


T' 


HKIH  rnoN    WOHKS    AT    riJFTON 

^HE  ARIZONA  AM)   XFAV   MEXICO  HAIU 
WAY  connects  with  tho  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
|mnv  lini'8  at  Lonlsburg,  Xow  ^lexico,  and  with 
llie    El    Paso  antl    Southwestern    Railway  at   Hachita,  New 
Mexico.    It  nin.s  a  daily  passenger  service  between  the  points  named 
and  Clifton,  Arizona,  the  great  copi>er  camp.     It  spans  the  Gila  and  San 
Franuiftto  Rivers,  and    for  twenty  miles  follows  tlic  historic  canyon  of 
the  Gila  River- 
It  carries  the  traveler  from  the  arid  plains  into  the  heart  of  the 
Pebneillo  Mountains  landing  him   in   the  oldest  and  greatest  mining 
camp  in   Arizonii, 

The  eliniate  of  Clifton  is  perfect  during  eight  months  in  the  year; 
altitude  3,400  feet ;  population,  5,000 ;  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  traversed 
by  mountain  railroads;  hunting;  fighing;  hot  springs;  ample  hotel  accommo- 
dations. The  center  of  an  immense  mineral  belt  that  is  in  its  infancy  in 
development.    Here  are  great  copper  smelters  and  wonderful  copper  mines. 


IS    WRITIliO  TO  ADV^EBTISBIIB  PLSAfifl  HBMTtOJi    BUNSBT 


C   C.   \iriLLIAMS.   Pr««ld«nt 


HCNKY  TCMPLCMi^N,  Trmmu^xrmr 


Mendocino  Lumber  Co. 

Mammfuctmrmtm  mf 

Redwood  Lumber 

liailroad   Ties    and   Forest   Products 

40   California  Street,   San  Francisco 

Miiim  at  Mmmdmeimm  T«l«pKon«  Drumm  €>€>  Cargoes  Samm.  f  Ordmr 


THE   LEXINGTON 

LOS    ANGELES,    CALIFORNrA 

The  electric  carm  from  the  Arc»dt 
depot  pui  Ike  door 

Nenrett  EuropeAti  Hotel,  c«iiir*IJy  I«««ie4«  wifh 
Flnt-clAift  CtPe  Iq  CoanecilDn. 

ROOMS  11.00  PER  DAY  AND  UP 

NeiflT  0M   hufldred   roaisia  cfluoeEtcd   Willi    bitJii 

THE  AMES  HOTEL  CO. 


IRRIGATION 
PUMPING 


IB  A  SUCCIIB 
WHIN  USIMQ  A 


SAMSON 

OIL  ENGINE 
AND  PUMP 


SAMSON   IRON   WORKS 

iijit<iir*CTii«*Ei»« 
STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 

•tliO  POR  CATAUMUt 


III  wBiTiiro  TO  AvmnsBu  fuum  Mnfrioif  sumut 


DON  T  OVERLOOK 

MENDOCINO  COiTY 
CALIFORNIA 


>i 


IT  is  not  rich  in  mines  or  minerals,  bul  its  weallh  lies  in  the  fertility  of  its  sotl» 
its  natural  grasses,  its  pure  clear  water  and  it:*  motinttain  streams,  its  equable 
and  healthtul  climate,  its  mineral  and  medicinal  springs,  its  immense  red- 
wood  forests*  its  unlimited  opporHinilies  tor  comfortable  fiomes.  its  splendid 
stock  rancties.  its  immense  product  of  manufaclured  lumber,  Ihe  great  product 
and  fine  quality  of  its  wool  fruit,  hops,  butter,  beef,  mutton  and  pork. 

No  droufh:  NO  IRR!0ATIO\  needed:  no  floods.  No  malaria.  Every  creek 
a  trout  stream;    every  glen  a  deer  park. 

Life  is  worth  living  in  Mendocino  County;  Ihe  same  latitude  as  Southern 
Italy — 80  miles  north  of  San   Francisco. 

There  are  no  boom  prices  yet,  but  there  will  be  when  its  advantages  and 
great  resources  become  known.  Mendocino,  half  the  size  of  Massachusetts, 
and  but  one  two-hundredth  of  its  population! 

One  hundred  miles  of  sea  coast,  and  transportation  by  water.  Geographical 
center  of  county — Willits — seven  hours  by  California  Northwestern  Railway  from 
San  Francisco;    Ukiah,  county  seal,  only  five  hours. 

Unimproved  lands  from  three  to  ten  dollars  per  acre;  improved  farms  and 
homes  from  five  hundred  dollars  up»  according  lo  location  and  circumstances. 

Plenty  of  room  for  thrifty,  industrious  people  and  families  who  value  health, 
home  and  happiness. 

Take  an  Outing  and  see  for  yotirsclf;  or  get  Special  Information  by 
addressing  the 

Mendocino  County  Board  of  Trade 

UKIAH.  CALIFORNIA 


IN    WBITI140  TO  AUTKRTtatBS  PL«A9I   MSKTIO}!    fltl2<SSt 


PLEARVRE  CRAFT  OX    CLEAR   I-AKE,    I.AKB   COITNTT 


LAKE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

100    MILES    NORTH    OF  SAN    FRANCISCO 

All  kinds  of  fruits  do  well,  especially  the  Apple  and  Pear.  Grapes  and 
Hops  are  grown  to  perfection.  The  raising  of  Live  Stock  is  one  of  the 
principal  industries.  For  information,  address 

8HAFTER    MATHEWS,  County  Clerk,   Lakeport,   California 


INMAN,  POULSEN  &  CO. 

Oregon  Pine  Lumber 

Car   and    Cargo    Shippers 


ANNUAL    OUTPUT 
135  MILLION  rCCT 


PORTLAND.  OREGON 


Pecamier 

• "  Cream 

For  the  COMPLEXION 

WILL  CURE  PIMPLES,  BLACKHEADS  AND  ALL  SKIN  DISEASES       _____ 
9«nd  for  iv  SampU  and  Circular  FOft    SALC    CVEK  rWlftUiB 

RECAMIER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

lai  VfTjyt  aUt  STK££T.  NEW  YORH 


IK   WBITIMO  TO  AOYUTISBBB  PLBA8B  MENTION  SUKSBT 


IN    U-niTINO  TO   ADVEBTlBBBa   FLBASE   MBNTIOK   SUNSPT 


SAN  JOSE 

AND  THE 

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY 


P 


i*4i 


iiHirt/^f  1^- 


Uiiviifr:... 


^i».^:V%' 


A.  P-  Hill,  fholo 


cm   or  <AN  JOiE  FROM  PARK   IX  PRORT  Of  CrTV   HALL 


Population 


San  Jose.  1900— 21.300. 
"      1904— 28.000 
"       1904— with  suburbs  36,400 
••      1910-100.000 


Don't  Worry! 


Watch  SAN  JOSE  Grow.  If  not  already 
thinking  of  all  these  facts,  THINK 
NOWt    Act  Now!    Come  and  See. 

San   Jose   Chamber  of  Commerce 

t.  B.  McMAHILL,  8eci>etapy 

SAN  JOSB,        -        CALIFORNIA 

W  mir  book— "Fftoti  JLhout  ttie  Qt6%t  Sanla  Olara  TaHey-Beioiircei,  Froduetloni,  Ollmftt«" 


IW    WKTTfJWO  TO   4DV«|iTlB11ta   ^IMAttW   MINT  ION    BUKllT 


Get   a    Home   that   Will    Support   You 


In  all  California  there  is  no  better 
place  for  a  self-supporting  home  than 


F^ieB>S»I^O 


In  the  heart  of  the  f-rtlle  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the  center  of  the  finest  Irrigated  district  on  earth, 
Fresno  is  the  place  for  an  ideal  home.  I  offer  splendid  colony  lands,  with  an  abundance  of  water  for 
irrigation,  in  the  famous 

BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA  TRACT.    $40  PER  ACRE 

Always  a  market  for  your  products.    Alfalfa,  dairying.  8tock  raisins;  and  fruit  growing  highly  profitable. 
Easy  terms.    Write  for  pamphlet  and  full  particulars. 


Easy  terms. 

CHAS.  F.  O'BRIEN, 
FRESNO  OFFICE:     1943  Fresno  Street,  H.  H.  DINGLEY,  Agent 


30  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
8an  Francisco,  California 


THE 


KELSO 


COUPLER 

The  Kelso  *' lock-set"  is  a 
real  one.  Dispenses  with 
acrobatic  work  by  the 
switchman.  Equally  posi- 
tive *  *  lock  -  to  -  the  -  lock.  * ' 
Meets  fully  ALL  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Safety 
Appliance  Law  and  of  the 
Rules  of  the  M.  C.  K 
Association. 

Manufaotured  Exclusively  by 

The  McGonway  &  Torley  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pacific  Coast  Repreaentatlwa 

McMULUN  &  EYRE, 

No.  124  SanaooM  Street,  San  Fnmctaco 


Power  Transmissions 


SHAFTING 
HANGERS 
COUPLINGS 
COLLARS 
BOXES 


PULLEYS 

Medart  Steel  Rim 
AU  Steel  Split 
Wood  SpUt 


nEE5E  and   GOTTFRIED  COMPANY 

167  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 


A*^* 


IN   WRITING  TO  ADVBSTI8EBS   PLEASE   MENTION    SUNSET 


HILHAR^  COLONY 

TURLOCK»  Stanislaus  County,  California 


Mala  Water  Supply,  from  which  all  tli«  Lands  In  the  Hilmap  Colony  mr€  Irrigated,  In  sufficient 
to  irrigate  375*000  acres  and  waa  constructed  at  the  cost  of  about  81,200,000 

Here  we  h%vt  n  settlement  of  IVX)  people,  located  in  about  eighleea  moDthi.  Hessn. 
N,  O.  Hultberg  pnd  Walter  H.  Soderberg  are  the  founders  of  this  fertile  and  mo&t  productive  colonr^ 
with  Rer.  A.   Uallner  us  treasurer  and  manager. 

Tvrttity  thousand  acres  of  this  colony  have  t>een  subdivided  into  5,  10,  90,  40h  etc.,  acre  1iome» 
and  farms,   sooie  purchajtrrs,  however,  taking  as  much  as  8S0  acres  in  a  body. 

It  was  ouiy  January  Ist,  1008,  that  Mr.  Hultberg,  after  careful  and  almost  crucial  search, 
finally  decided  on  thii  tract  as  offering  the  best  land  that  he  could  recommend  to  his  people,  and 
aIdcc  that  date  UOO  p<Qple  have  made  their  homes  in  this  colony  and  about  100  more,  wno  have 
already  bought  land,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  low  colonists'  rates  and  setlle  on  their  lands  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

One  new  church,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  800  persons,  has  been  built  in  the  colony,  TM 
mlle^  south  of  Turlock,  And  another,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  400,  has  been  purfttased  io  the 
town  of  Turlock,  Three  new  public  schools  were  opened  in  the  colojy  September  Ist,  and  the  town 
of  Turlock  School  has  been  filled  with  colonists'  children  to  overflowing. 

Five  tiew  school  districts  have  been  organized,  in  three  of  which  new  school  houses  hAve  been 
built  and  one  mov'ed  and  renovated.  Two  more  new  school  houses  will  be  butH  during  next  summer. 
It  is  al!M  iDtended  (o  start  a  hiffh  school  course  in  some  center  school  district  in  the  colony  next  fall 
for  colony  pupily  who  have  graduated  from  the  grammar  schools.  Thus  the  chtircb,  Sunday  school 
■nd  educBtiouat   requirements    have  been  provided  for. 

The  people  who  have  settled  in  this  colony  came  from  many  States,  and  here  we  have  the 
Yonngstown  Colony,  the  Galesburg  Colony,  the  Idaho  Palls  Colony,  the  Omaha  Colony,  the  Central 
City   Colony  oi  Colorado,  the  Wausa,  Nebraska  Colony,   and  many  others. 

Water  mskefl  land  productive,  makes  farmers  happy  and  prosperous,  and  In  thit  feature  the 
Sllmar   Colony  has  more  than  abundance. 

"Water  is  Wealth"— "Water  is  King" 

The  msuaf^emecit  offers  flattering  inducements  to  Home  Seekers  ;  special  terma  for  tranopor^ 
tation  arranged  tor  parties  in  numbers  ;  free  accommodation  on  the  colony  to  setllera  white  getting 
their  own  placta  fixed 

The  laud  is  o^ered  on  Tery  easy  terms,  as  low  as  $35.00  per  acre,  including  water.  Hundreds 
of  acres  have  been  planted  to  alfalfa,  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  vines,  berries,  and  other  California 
crop«.        Dver  100.001}  acres  of  choice  fruit  and  pasture  land  at  from  $10.00  to  $00.00  per  acre, 

A  beautifully  Itluntrated  pamnhlet  will  be  mailed  you  for  the  asking,  and  for  any  information 
that  JOQ  may  desire  correspond  with 

HULTBERG  &  SODERBERG  UIND  AGENCY 


TURLOCK,  CALIFORNIA 


IN    WRITING  TO  ADVKRTISRItS   PLEASE   MENTION    SUNBET 


^ '^VATER  IS  WEALTHS 


NOTE  THE  NEW  SERVICE 


TKe    CKica^o,    Mil-wauKee 
and  St.  Paul  IVailivay 

in  connection  with  the  popular  Union  Pacific-Southern  Pacific  line  via 
Omaha  and  Ogden,  now  operates  through  electric-lighted,  drawing  room 
sleeping  cars  between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  as  follows : 

Leaving  San  Francisco   io:oo  A.   M.   on  "Overland  Limited" 
Leaving    Chicago    6:05   P.   M.    daily  on  **  Overland  Limited" 

and  both  standard  and  tourist  sleepers,  as  follows  : 

Leaving  San  Francisco  6^00  P*  M>  <^y  via  Stockton  on  Eastern  Express 
Leaving    Chicago    10:25   P.   M.   daily  via    Stockton    on    Pacific   Express 

Connections  with  Eastern  lines  made  in  Union  Station  at  Chicago. 

Send  a  postal  card  for  rates  and  time  table 


C.  L.  CANFIELD 

Qtntral  Agent 
63B  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


F.  A.  MILLER 

CeiMral   PasMiiftf  A9MI 

CHICAOO.  ILUMIt 


IN    WRITING  TO  ADVmTISKllS   PUQARK   MBNTION    SUITSBT 


